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PUBLISHERS’ NOTIOE. 


Thb present edition of the Histojy df British India 
possesses one great advantage over its predecesson, in 
being positively brought down to the present time. It 
will bo found to contain not only the latter part of Lord 
Dalhouaio’s viceroyalty, embracing the Second Burmese 
“Wm and the Annevation of Oude, but also the narrativo 
of tlie Bengal 3rutiny down to the Fall of Pelhi. Aware 
that nothing has been omitted on their part wnjpr 
this Third Edition complete, in every sense of the word, 
the Publishers confidently recommend it to nil readerr 

who seek to become thoroughly acquainted with tht 

■■ 

antecedents of Ihe ancient and interesting people, 'iwhosi 
name has now becoiiK- so painfully familiar. 
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HISTOHY OF INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ikbia if) boundfil in the lofty llenialaja, theri^er In^us, 
and the sen. Its leiiffth from Cashmfr to Cape Comorjn is 
about 1,900 Eiiglibh inih's ; mid its breadth from the mouth of 
the Indus to theniouiitaius eastwardoftheBaramputro river 
is oonsiderably luorc thau 1.50U English milt's. It is tns- 
verspd from east to Avest In u ehaiu of luountains — ^tlie 
Tindj n — w hieh extends froiii tlu' 23ru to the 25th parallel 
of latitude, or nearly from the desert X.W. of Guzeratto 
the river Gauges, 'i'he eomitiy to the north of the Vindya 
chain is now e.illeil Hindustan, and that to the 80 u|ih of it,, 
the Beckau. Gu/erat and Bengal are regarded by the nafivea 
as being iueluded neither in lliuduhtan nor the Deckan; 
they diii'er gn-atly from taeh other, but each resembles the 
part of Hindustan uliieh is nearest to it. Tho superficial 
extent of fill India is estinialolat 1.2.‘'7.1S3 square niile.M. Its 
pojmlation ma\ ho tahm in round numbers at 140,5(10^00, 
tiut it is bidieii d to hate lu'en at one period of tho oloun- 
jeonquered Hindu empire mueh greater. If we leavc<dlus8ia, 
{Sweden and Xoruat, out of tlie account, India is in squaru 
^liles nearly a third greater thau Etiropi'.* 

I Altliougfi P)'nie of its rich pwduetiona li.ad found their 
Iway into tlie regions of th<' we.Nt, and some vague mtd half- 
fabulous rejioils of the \ast extent, great wealth and popu- 
lousness of the eoitntiy had treaehed Europe at much earlier 
perhwls, vert little wu" knowii abotit imlia, until Alexander 
the Great led his eonqiieriug army across the Punjab to 

* ' The distorf of Iiidiii, thr lliiuiu and Mahometan Perioda.’ By 
the Hon. Monutstuiirt KlehMsa'ye. Major Reuuell, Memoir of Map of 
limihntau. ** 
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the {iwiks of the Hydaspes and the Hyphoais. No countzys 
the Maoedonioas hitherto visited 'vras 'so popufoua ana ^ 
well cultivated, or so abounding in valuable product’ons of i 
nature and art, as that edge of Ipdia through which th^ ) 
marched.* ‘'^en compelled by the impatient clamour of his 
troops to commence lus return towards Persia, Alexander * 
built or collected a numerous fleet, witli which he descended • 
the rivers to the mouth of the ludus and the ocean, seeing in ' 
this progress far more of the country than he had seen on his 
preceding line of march. He had with hin. a few Greek 
scholars admirably qimlilicd to observe and describe the 
country. At ‘the mouth of the Indus the army aud the 
fleet parted company; Alexander proceeded with the troops 
hy^and, and Nearchus took charge of the ships, which made 
for the Persian Qidf and the Euphrates. Afber these bril- 
liant expeditious a flood of light was throvtm on the great 
countries of the East. It is true that the accounts of the 
Macedonians are occasionally contradictory and inaccurate; 
hut full credit may bo given to the Greek writers when they 
describe manners and institutions wliich an* still found to 
exist iu India, or which are reconled in ancient Hindu 
books. “ If,” says Mr. Elphinstoiie, “ vi e disctird the fables 
derived from the Oreciau mythology, and those ^\lueli are 
». rntran to the course of mthm*, wc' -ball find more reason 
to admire the accuracy of thesf- carlj authors, than to bon- 
der at the mistakes into ■which they fell, in a country so new 
and 80 different from their own, and wlu'n* (hey luid cveiy’- 
thing to Icom by means of iuterpreters, gnieially thmugh 
the njsdium of more languages than one. Tlieir accounts, 
as^ur as they go, of the mamiers and habit s of the people, 
do in fact agree with our own accnr.ato knowledge almost as 
well a 8 *those of most modem travellers prior to the institu- 
tion of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta.” t 

These caidy authors noticed the strict and remarkable 
division of the people into castes, the pcculia • life led by 
the Bramins, the almost ineredibh* fi'ats of those religious 
ascetics now called •■'akirs, tlie voluntary self-imrnolatiuu of 
■widows by fire with the bodies of their l.usbauds, the m^gui- 
ficenoe of the Indian festivals, together with many other 
partik.ularB, which have, not Wu changed by numerous 
foreign conquests, or infusion of alien blood, or the wearing 

* Sr. Robertion, ‘ Historical Disquisition conoeming /ncient Jodia. 

f Histoiy of India. 
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jffisofcB of tweat^wo centgries. Hoot of tbe arin of Wf 
jre at jitesent at 1;h^ were at the time of those Gseeka. 
She two gtinwAl harreste, and the kinds of gnin Tcaped at 
each of them, are now ac| they then were: sugsar, cotton, 
spices, and pesfome^, were {ibundantly produced as they how 
are ; and the mode forming the fiel^ into smail beds to 
rets^ the irrmation has undergone no change. ISie hrih 
lioncy of the jmdian dyes, as well as the ddU of the people 
in monu&ctures and in imitation of foreign objects, strode 
the ancients even as they have done the modems. The use 
of copper vessels for all purposes was as general as it is now. 
The dn‘.ss of the Indians as described by the Cheeks is me- 
cisely that composed of two sheets of cotton cloth, which ia 
stiU worn by the people of Bengal, and, by strict Bimnios, dl 
oTOr India. Ear-rings and ornamented slippers were also 
used, according to the fasliion of our ow ii day. Their clothes 
were usually white cotton, though often mixed tnth bright 
colours and flowered patterns, i’rugal in most other things, 
they were very expensive in their persoml attire, the higher 
classes wearing gold and jewels in prolusion. The great, 
whentbov went abroad, had umbrellas carried over them, as 
now. Tbey dyed their beards with henna and indigo, a 
iashion as prevalent as ever. They took their meals sepa- 
rate! v, according to their present unsociable practice , tr-^ 
drank little fermented liquor. The inetliod of catching and 
training elephants, with all its ingenious contrivances, was 
related b\ the (j reeks, almost as exactly as it is in the account 
of the luodcrn praetiee in the - Asiatic Eescan'hes.’ 

Pui-ing the splendid periods of the Commonwealth,, pad 
until the last deelinc of the Empm% E(mu*, and her more pro** 

f verous andciv ilized pixw inceb,worever> faniilinrwith the silks, 
)roi-ndcs, tine ntiisliii.s. gems, ipices, aud many mort* of tlft ma- 
niif.iciniv-i .and natural jwnductious of the remote East; but, 
judging from the works that renmm to us. it caunot be said 
that the Uoinmis added rerv much to oiu: kuowiedgo of India. 
During the dark ages w liieK follow ed the subv orsion of their 
impirc of the "West, the India trade was greatly diminished, 
but it was never entindy stopped all over Europe. People 
iaro tenacious of artides and luxuric.s to which they have 
jonce been accustomed, and Lbnie of the ])roductions oi India 
Ihad been convecrated to the services of religion, and con- 
Itinued in request with Ghniatiaii cliurehes. Even in oiu: 
' •emote ^land of Qieat Britain, and in the poor semi-barba* 
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rohs Saxon period, the venerable Bede *hod collected in hii 
bleak northern monastery at donow, some of the spices anc 
scented woods of \he East. At the dawn of our ci^ization 
tinder Alfred the Great, English missionaries are said to have 
found their way to the coast of ^alaba(i 

But the ^at emporium of Eastern trade was Constra 
idnople^ until the eleventh century, when Amalfi, Yenice,) 
and ot^r onterpming Italian republics, struck in for theii(, 
share, and commenced a system, which, iii the course of a' 
oentimy or two, gave them nearly the whol» of that com* 
merce 'in Europe. Some of the goods were conveyed over>‘ 
land by caravans from India to Persia and Asia Minor; 
others were brought by Arab navigators across the Indian 
Ocean, and up the Persian Gulf, or the Bed Sea. The ad- 
venturous Italiaus puruliascd them mostly in the seaports of 
Egypt or Syria, and conveying them thence, in their ships, 
across the Mc^terraneau, they distributed them over the 
continent of Europe. But in tV.e twidfth and thirteenth 
ceuturies, a few Italian traders found their way to India. 
It is to a Venetian trader — the great traveller Jlarco Polo — 
that the nations of the West were indebted for much addi- 



tional infonuatiou concerning the r(>gions which lie between 
the Henudaya mountains, the Indus-, and the Indian Ocean, 
,a!Qd far the first information, of any Milistance, tliat wc ever 
obtained about China, and many regions and isLmds ueigh- 
bouring on the Celestial empire, or on India.* 

The discoveiy by Vasco de Gaino, in the year 1498, of 
the way to India oy the Cape of Good Hope, tyas almost 
imqipdiately the cause of a ^at commen-ial revolution. It 
^ued the trade of Hindustan and the Deckan into a new 
channel, depriving the Venetians, the Genoese, and other 
states or peoples, of the advantages they had derived from 
it, so long as it had been carried on by the Persian Gulf, the 
Bed Sea, across Persia audAsia Minor, or across Eg,>'pt and 
the Isthmus of Suez, and theuce by the M^itcrraueoii to- 
the European bhures. it placed all the valuable part of that 
great commerce ii;. the hands of the Portuguese discoverers 

* It is not oonsislent with the limits and pUn of this work to jo moK 
tiuD glance at India in her ancient or remote times. Those who would 
pntvne this {Nirt of the subject (and it is very interesting) maybe referred 
to Arrian nnd the other Greek writers, to Mr. Elpbinskpne’s History of 
India, Major Rennell’s learned works, Dr. Robertson’s ingenious Dis- 
tuition, Dean Vincent’s Peripliis,< ind to the volumes of the Asiatic 
wseorches, nnd the journals of the Royal Asiatic Sode^. 
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jjiyiA conqttm^n, who, by tbrir poBsession of Malacca, BecorA 
me trade of the In^im Archipelago, and by j^heir settlementa 
at Goa, Diu, and other ports of Malabar, monopolized the 
commerce with Europe duriijg the sixteenth century.* From 
the day the Portug}ic:«u established this monopoly, the 
Italians began to decline rapidly iu wealth and prosperii^ ; 
and as it was with the Portuguese and Italians, so wul it be 
with every people that gains or loses the control over the 
trade of the golden East. 

k At the close s»4‘ the sixteenth and in the early part of the 
fseventeenth centuiy, the English, Dutch, and French, going 
round by the Cape of Good Hope, began to appeSr upon tbe 
Indian liold, and the Portuguese lost their iiiflneiiee almost 
as rapid!}' as they had aeejuired it. 

Thomas Cavendish — one of the boldest cireiinmavigatorB 
of Queen Elizabeth’s dajs— returned, in 1588, from a two 
years’ voyage, during which he had explored and visited the 
isles of Mohieen. He bad hecn well treated by the people, 
and afflnucd that they would tnadc ns frt*ely with the English 
us with*the Portuguese. CavendisU and “ divers merchants’* 
applii'd for permission to send n small squadron to India, 
but it appears that government did not artend to the appli* 
cation. 

The first English expedition destined for India was rttthe* ‘ 
wnrliho and bueeanoeriiig, than eonuncrcial, for it was des- 
tined to emise against the Portuguese : it was fitted out in 
1591, under the eoimuand of a Captain Bayinoud ; but sick- 
ness, shipwreck, and other disasters, attended the thwv ships. 
Eai'mond was lost without sraiiig India, and Lancaster, 
Bcoond in command, returned homo a ruined man. 

The capture, by Sir Francis Drake, of five Portuguese ear- 
racks laden with tbe products of India — the cnterprisc^of 
some meml'H’i'S of tbe Turkev or Levant Company, who con- 
vej'ed their European nu-rcKaiidisc to Aleppo and Bagdad, 
and tbenct' by the Persian Gulf to Goa, and afterwards 
visited Agra, Lahore. Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca — the 
accomit given by one Stevens, ^'ho had l?oen in India with 
the Portuguese, and iiecunudating intelligence through other 
channels, all oontributedto keep ali\o the excitement, and to 
increase the dcsiro for a m«rc intimate Acquaintance witlf. 

* Far detiilt, read Faria y Soaa% * Portugueie Asia, History of the 
Conquest of Indlh; translated by Captnia J. Stevrus.'' 3 vols. Bva. 
Lend, 1693. ^ 
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ud amoire immediate partu^ation in, tlm riches of the lEast*. 
But it waa oot^ until the Dutch, in 155)6, had d^ppatched 
firar sh^s to trade with India, tliat the jealousy and ainhition 
of the n^lish ■were effectualh iy>aBed. 

At length, in 1599, a compaji} ’aas/ormed in London j A 
fund was raised hv suhscription!* of indi\ iduals, amountme 
to £30,133. Os. 8d., and a committee of fifteen was deputed 
to manage it? Such was the humble origin of our great 
Bastrlndia Company. To further the wishes of the com* 
mittec. Sir John 31ilduuhall was sent hy^Constaritiuonlc* 
overland, on an cinhabM to the fJreat Mogul ; hut this 
mission was rendered of no eftivt by the intrigues of the 
Portuguese. On the 31»t of Di'cember, 1600, a Boyal 
Charter of Privileges was given ti> the infant Company, con- 
ditionalh, for fill(>eii \eaiN. On the 2nd of IVl.iv, IWl, a 

r idron baled from Torbay; it consisted of fi\i- ships, 
ed under the command of j.imes Laneabter. the ■*umvor 
of the unibrtuuate expedition of 1591. Lancn.xter w as fur- 
nished with letters from Queen Eli/uheth to various eastern 
sovereigns, who could scim*el\ have known of her nfajestv’s 
existence. The fi^t place in India that Lancaster and liis 
crews visited was licheen. in th island of Sumatra, where 
fchcr met with a finoiirahle rvei plion In the Straits of 
• ^alfccca they captured a large J’on ngucw* vessel, liav mg on 
hoard calicoes and spice-, enough to lade all their ships. 
Thus suddenly and ea'-ilv cnriehol.thev boiv'awin forBunfam, 
in the isLind of Java, and left some agents there —the verj' 
first rudiments of the Comnanv’b fai'torics ; and from Ban- 
tam they made for England, which thej reached in bafetj’, 
in September, 1603 

Between this date and 1612. the Compaav made eight 
viyageatothe islands of the Indian Ocean, n-aliring immense 
profits thereby Attempt- vveiv muilc in Eughiiid to infringe 
the Company’s rights, ’ml they were not npceos>.ful. On 
the 11th of January, 11512, a firman or deciw of the Mogul 
emporur was received, lonfirming certain privnleges of the 
Bhiglibh in tfao islwds, and ’Authorizing their first establish- 
ment on the continent of India.* ^ 

Few great things have had a smaller beginning than that 
^j^dous anomaly, the Britfch Empire m Lidm. It waa 
in the course of the year 161?, in the reign of James I., that 

f* 

* MiU, ' Hist, of Btitirii Iiidi£’ Harris, ‘ Collection of Voyages.' 
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the acento of the* Obmpmy Ismidly eatahliBhed their firit 
litH^ftctorr at Sxusat. By degr^s^ other petty settlements 
wore foiled along the wertem side of the^eninsnla, Snrab 
continuing to h^l^ e the control over them all, till the cession 
of Bombay to the Compaify, by Charles II., iu 1668. At 
this period the uomirfsl sovefeigns and masters of the whole 
of India., and the real masters and tyrants of a good part of 
it, were the hlahometanized Mogul Tartars, a.pcople widely 
different in origin, manners, laws, and relimou, from the 
Hindus, the a^tyngiual or verj- ancioiit inhabitant.^, of the 
country. 

At the beginning of the tenth century of eur ®Ta, or 
about seventx T<’-ars beH)re the confjui'.'-t England by the 
Kormana, Sultan Mahmoud of (Ihuzni. who is universally 
regarded as the first ^Mahometan conqueror of Hindustan, 
nequiretl b\ the sword, and by many battles and massacres, 
nearly tin' whole of the country from the Indus to the 
Ganges. The djniasty of Gbusui wa.s subverted, in less 
than two hundred jears. by new Mahometan conquerors 
from <4aur, in Khorasan, who, though at first defeated by 
some of the Hindu nijalis then striving to restore the indc- 
penilenee and ancient religion of their ran', conquered the 
greater part of the produces, took Delhi, and made it the 
scat and centre of the goicrniuent. In 1206. assnssii^tioj} 
put an end to this new dinn.'ity, and the dominions were 
split into fractions. Here a Hindu rajah raised his head, 
there an unknown adventurer ej-tablishcd a precariou.s sway, 
and there a Gaurian or a Mu-wuliuan, of somi' other tribe, 
gave the law and collected the taxes. In 12S9, the partial 
dominion of India jiussed into the hands of the JiefCe 
Afglians, who Mdidurel the Bajpoots, a portion of the unfor- 
tunate Hindii race who had lutlierio prest'ncd their 
jieudence. But in India, no dninsty (const antlv resident in 
the countTv) long preserred tbc qualities whic^i had made 
them conqucrtirs; thi' Afghan princes became weak -md 
degenerate ; many of the Hindu rajahs in the Deckaii, and 
iu Bengal rt'coi ereni thrir indipendeneu^ and then, in the 
last years of the ibiirtecntli century', Timour the Mogul 
Tartar^ commoinly called by our writers Tainerlnnc, over- 
turned the .^ghan dynasty ydtogether. As Timour did net 
xpaain in the scene of his vicUiries and dreadful derasta.- 
rions, the co^tiy became dhrided into a number of small 
independent states, some Mahometan and some Hindu. 
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!Bi9t in 1526, Baber, a descendant of Tifaour, and a truly 
great prince, swept away by a new intasion tbeso petty 
principalities ani powers, and ext ended one compact do- 
minion as far as the tianges, and ijuietly ro-erected the 
Mogul throne in Delhi. The »('<‘on(l prince in snccession 
from Baber, the great Akbar, i<ho began to re^i in 1556, 
set the Mogul dominions iijHin a firm basis, chiefly by con- 
sulting the intere.-tts and ieidings of the Hindus, who, count- 
ing the w'hole of tlie c.'ctonsive connin', were u huudrcd-fukl 
more numerous than thi-ir conquerors, yijder this reign 
India enjoyed more internal tranquillity, more prosimrity ami 
civilisation, *thnn she had ever known bt'lbre. The great 
Akbar had been dc'ml only seven j ears, when the English 
timidlj'made tlu'ir first settlement at Surat. Alter his dtHwase. 
his dj nasty was weakened by fends, inaun-cctioiis, disputed 
successions, and frequent ci\ il w ars. Sons plotted against 
their fathers, hrothers against brothers, cousins against 
cousins, and vi/iers and great khans against their sovereigns ; 
and all the.se plots, inbum-etioiis, uml wars, were attended 
bv foul aa.sas3inatious, wholesale inassaert's, and an amount 
of treaehei'y and crime, revolting to the imagination. 

As the PortugiK'se wintimied to intrigue against the 
English, and \ ety often sueci'eded m thwarting them, tho 
English seem to have made no seruple of attacking their 
SMps'w here ver tliev could find them; and thus, even when 
there wa.*" peaci' l)etwecn the two motlier countries in 
Europe, tliere was seldom peace or truce bid weeuthe.se rivals 
in India. -\s tho Eugtisli were generally vietoriuiis in these 
naval actions, their roputatiou was raised in the country, 
and native prince-^, who had wars or quarrels on bau^ 
&gaii to court their fnendship and alliance. At the earnest 
solicitation of the infant Company, King Juuics, in 1C14, 
sent an einbushy to Delhi, to settle their commerce and cul- 
tivate a frieniUy eunnection. Sir Thoiims Hue, the ambassa- 
dor sehvted, was an obseniugand clever iiiaiir In iSeptem- 
ber, 1615, he arrii ed at iSural, and landed thero with no small 
pomp, having in hs train c^ghly men-at-arms. Travelling 
across the countrv,hc reached Ajmcre, where the court was re- 
Biding,on thc23rd of December. ThcMogul emperor received 
hj^ with unusual Inmours; but^ir Thomas soimlbund that 
his diplomacy was thwarted by the intrigues of Portuguese 
missionaries, and by the suspicion, or tlu> excessive caution, 
of the emperor’s favourite soi. and ministers. Some former 
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temtornl grants* and a feir new privileges, worth veiy little, 
were, however, cdnflrmed or granted to him. JehonghLre^ 
who thWi occupied the DcUii musnud, Ibd dethroned his 
father in 1605 ; he wiw grandson to the great Akbor, W 
he had few of the finincht qualities of that prince, and 
although there remained an outward show of magnihccnee 
and p>wer, the emjure was much distracted, and was evi> 
dcntly declining under his sway. The country of the ‘Raj* 
poots, the greater part of the Deckan, Bengal, and many 
other parts, Wive either independent, or in almost constant 
insurrection, hlattcrs grew rapidly worse under the rule of 
his grand.ion and successor, Shah Jehan, who reigned from 
1027 to loss. 

The Dutch, who were more on a par with us at sea, were 
quite as jealous as the Portugnuse ; and when the English 
attempted to secure a shan* of the lucrative trade carried 
on with the Spici' Islands, llic detestable massacre of 
Aniboyna was the iinincdiate consetiuence. In that island, 
the largest in the ^lolueca groiin. and the richest in cloves, 
the Butch bad a strong castle, gairi-soncd by 200 men, 
while the English, onlv eighteim in number, occupied a 
defenccU*s3 house in tlic town, being secured, as they con- 
eciv<*di by agreements and treaties m ilh the Dutch. \et the 
Dutch chose to suspect that thp.se few Englishmen iutemjgd, 
to dispossess them of their castle ; and then'm)on, inviting 
them, in a friendly nmniier. to jwv a visit to their governor 
in the ca-stle, they there .seizi^l them, put them to rack and 
torture, and in the end cut off the heads of ten of the num- 
ber. One Portuguese and nine imti\ es of Japan were put 
to death at the same time, as accomplices with the English, 
solemnly protestiug in diing that they knew nothing of tiie 
imputeti plot. , 

From the date of the Ambovna tragedy (in 1622), the 
Engli.sli abandoned the trade of the S])iee Islands to their 
Dutch rivals* and for some time their trade on the Indioa 
continent seiuned to Languish ; the Company becoming em- 
barrassed and in great distacss. Yef, through the good 
offices of Mr. Boughton, a surgeon, in great favour with 
Shah Jehan, they were 'authorized to make a new settlement 
at Hoogbly^t <uid the ground on which Madras, or Fort £t. 
George, now stands, had been obtained from a native prince- 
On that growud, Mr.FraneiJDny at once erected a fortress, 
which was gradually surrouiiScd by a thriving and still in- 
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tx 9 Ba&ng town, to whM^ the natives flockecl as to the best 
plaoe for pnrsuing trade, and putting in edcurity the^weidth 
thej derived fiow it— wealth which had few safeguards in 
the tencitorieB omT their own princes and chielt.. 

During the great civil war between, Charles 1 . and the 
Pariiaznent, nearly all foreign trade was suspended, and the 
SiBSt-lndia Company sank into comparative insignidconce ; 
but at the close of that disastrous period, Ohver Cromwell 
re^nfirmed the privileges of the Company, and gave 
encouragement to its trade. Shortly after therrestoration of 
monarchy, Charles 11. granted the Company a new charter, 
dated Ap^,«1661, in which not only were idl the old privi- 
lege confirmed, but new and important ones added to them. 

^&e Company were vested with a right of exercising full 
eivil jurisdiction and military authority, and with the power 
of making war and of concluding peace with the *• Infidels 
of India.” In 1668, Charles 11. made over to the Company 
the island of Bombay, which he had recehed from Portugm 
as part dower of hU queen, Catherine of Braganza ; and 
soon after he made a similar grant of that conveuienb mid- 
way resting-place, the island of St. Helena. In 1687, the 
Company, enticed bj the defensible imt'n’e of the jslaud. and 
its magnificent and coioenient poris, transferred from Surat 
,to Bopibay the presideucy o\cv aU Ihei/ ■^'ttlemcuts ; and 
froin that moment the town began to spread and increase 
ve^ rapidly.* 

Our trade was now earned on witli a givat part of the 
Indian empire, through establishments both on the casteni 
a-nil western coasts ; but it w'as luible to interruptions, and 
onr^nts and factones were not unl'n'queutK menaced by 
lutive poweiw, urged on, in most cases, by the Portuguese, 
or bv the Dutch. The mad war,'> of the naiivoh among 
themselves, the daily increasing weakness of the empire — 
which was an empire in diB«»olutiPn — encouraged the English 
to abandon the merely defenMve and act on frie offensive. 
In 1686, a Captain Nicholson, with tea armed vessels and 
six companieaof soldiers, was irnt to the Ganges to levy war 
against the Great Mogul, the di'sceudant of Tamerlane, and 
the nabob of Bengal. This force, thb first employed fn the 
iabont of estahlis&ig political and militoiy power, was di- 
minutive indeed ; but the unwarlike habits and undiwiplined 

V Brace, ' Anneb of tb^East-lndia Compsaj.’ 
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^wtniiriaii of Idle DS&T^ were taken into account.* The obtbot 
of the expedition Vaa to seize upon Chitting; but Nichol- 
son, w^o ought to have token tnist place a covj> de main, 
managed matters so lamely, that he was beaten off by its guns. 
The nabob of Bengal tnen fell upon and plundered the 
Ihglisb factories at Patna and Cossintbuzar. The Company 
then sent out a very large ship and a irimte, under the.com- 
mand of a Captain Heath, who was neitner more skilffil nor 
more fortunate than NicholRou had been. Instead of taking 
Chittagong, the English were obliged to fly from their set- 
tlement at Ilooghly, and to abandon all they had in Bengal, 
— ^losses too great to be compensated by thdr having re- 
duced one or two forts, and burned forty ships and barges 
belonging to the Great Mogul. That irritated sovereign 
now vowed that he would expel them from his dominions. 
Our faetory at Hurat was seized, and the island of Bombay 
was surrounded by n hostile fleet. The fitetor}’ at Masull- 
pntanv was taken posscsstou of, as was also the fiictorv at 
Visigapatam, where the Conijiany’s agent and several of 
thcir%en’aut.s were barbarously put to death. But the Moj^ 
treasury soon felt the want of the copious streams which 
flowed into it through tlie English factories ; and that prince 
and his ministers, fluttered by their recent failure, into the 
belief that the Company would never be strong enough^”? 
lie very dangerous, soon made a return to their old frimdly 
feeling, and listened to negotiations which were proposed in 
a most humble tuue.f 

In a very short lime the English obtained orders for the 
I'cstoratiou of Surat, and nearly all that had been taken from 
them. But during these premature contests with the natives, 
the most able and powerful of our European enemies had 
got a footing in India ; the French liad formed an establish- 
uient at Poudiebeny, and were now employing themselves 
in Ibrtifying that place, and in establishing a close connection 
with suck oFthe native princes as were most unfriendly to 
the English. These proceedings of the hYench quickened 
the desire of obtaining an extension of territory and a real 
dominion, by treaty, by purchase, or by force of arms, but to 
be, aF all events, mdeV^dent of Great Mogul, rajahs, and 
all other pewers. “ Hie truth is," says one of the greatest 
aulhorities in Tndinn affairs, “that, £rom the day on which 

* Sir John Miloolm, ‘ Skrtek or tlir Political History of India.’ 

t C. Mae Paitane, ‘ Out Indian %mpire.’ Mill, ‘ Hist. Brit. Ind.’ ' 
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tlitf" Company’s troops marched one mile £rom their ficctories^ 
the increase of their territories and their 'armies became a 
principle of self-preservation ; and at the end of eveiy one 
of these numerous contests in which they were involved by 
the jealousy, avarice, or ambition of their neighbours, or the 
rapacity or ambition of their own servants, they were forced 
to adppt measures for improving their strength, which soon 
appeared to be the only mode by which they could avert the 
occurrence of similar danger.”* As early ns 1689, the Court 
of Directors in London broadly laid dowvi th»* prineiplc that 
independence was to be established, and dominion acquired 
— “ that wo iauat make us a nation in India." And just at 
this time Tcgnajiatam, a town and port a little to the south 
of Pondieherrj , was obtained by purchase. The servants of 
the Company forthwith erected walls and bulwarks, and 
changed the name of the place to Port St. David. About 
nin e years after the purchase of Tegnapntnm, they mado 
much more important acquisitions. Aurengzobe, the reigning 
M^ul, had appointed his son, Azim Ooshaun, to be vicen^ 
of Bengal, and this Azim aspired to detlirone his fuller, as 
Anrengzobo had detbroiii>d his. To carry out his schemes, 
the prince needed money ; and for a l.trge sum he sold to 
the Company the zemindarships of Cliutaiiutty, (iovind- 
'JSTP, uid Calcutta. In 1707, about luuc! years after this 
purchase, when Fort IVilliam was tinishccl, and a town hod 
risen under its protection, the Company mado Calcutta 
the seat of* a prc'sidencv, and the place gradually began 
to rise to the dignity of a capital to the British empire in 
thc^Eost. 

In the mean while, many merchants and traders at home 
had become jealous of the strict monopoly of the chartered 
Conrpany, and various attempts were mad(* by men, called 
“ interlopei-s,” to carr_\ on a private trade with India. The 
Court of Directors orijered their oiheers in India to seize 
these interlopers, and. in ci'rtain eases, to’^;r^' them as 
pirates. The iTouse of Cunimous, in 1693, adopted the 
resolution that Parnamenf sh ndd interfere, and determine 
whatever regulations might bo deemed neeessarv for the 
Indian truvle. A'cvertheless, a new’chjirtcr was tliafi. year 
grmted bv Queen Mary, in the nbseneu of {(.“r husbimd, 
William III., and the intcrlojiers were subjwted to the 

* Sir John Malcolm, * Sketch di the Fohtical lliatory of India.* 
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BBiuo tseatnifflit bs fonnetly. The House of Comiootu t^en 
roaolved it was the right of all Eogliahmen to tra^ 

to thtf East Indies, or any part of the world, unless pro* 
hibited by Aet of JParliammt. William III. deferred to this 
decision, which had been brought about by a temporary 
union of opposite factions. The old Company had bribed 
the king’s ministers and various members of the House of 
Commons. The interlopers now resorted to the someTprac* 
tices, not aiming at a li%e trade, but at a strict monopoly of it 
to their own sole advantage : and in 1698, they were enabled 
to bring the' Company’s royal charter under the cogmuauice 
of parliament, and to get it set aside for ong in their own 
favour. The charter was in fact knocked down to the highest 
bidder ; and, in eousideration of nn advance to the state of 
£2,000,000 sterling, at eight per cent., these interlopers 
obtained, not bv royal charter, but by parliamentorj' bill, 
the cxclusi\e right of' trade with the East Indies, in spite of 
the proti-sts of the other Company. The old or liondon 
Company, however, obtained a coniirmatiou of their charter 
in the following session, and the nation had thus AcoEast- 
India Compauies instead of one — the old by charter and 
royal prerogative, the new by bill and authority of parlia- 
ment. “>’othuig,” says Sir John jMidcohii, “could bo 
more violuut than the contests of the Companies during the 
short period that they continued separate. Tlie grea\ eflorts 
of Iioth were directed to the object of gaining j)ower in the 
rioiU'e of Commons ; mid at the general election of the year 
1700, each was detected in bribery and corruption. Tho 
old Company eorrujjted niembers and purchased votes ; the 
new CouijMiny purchased seats. Thus the one bribed the 
represeiitalives, the otlier the constituents. But, tired out 
at length with a struggle which threatened ruin to both, 
they united their stoek under the charter gnmtod to the old 
Company, luid beming daU* the 5th September, 1698, and 
assumed that name under which they havi* e\er since been 
incorporali-d — ‘‘ Tlie I^xited E-tsx-lxni.v. ConrAXi.” 

It now c\ er rcquiivd suinc,time to remove their rooted ani- 
mosities, and establish a feeling of coniinon iuten'st. But at 
length, in the year 1708, a new and more favourable bill was 
obtained from parliament, and their privileges were ^mth 
extended and eou.solidated, in return for a fresh loan to 
govemmenj;. Hud the t9eo Companies been allowed to 
remain separatu and hostihytbe most ruinous consequences 
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irajild liare ensoed : their imion, irliilh eommegee was 

improved in IBsgland, the suhstructures <of an empire in 
Tndie to betdowljr but surely kid.* ‘ 

* Aaber, ‘ Biw and Prognu of British Power in India.’ BmcSr 
* Annls of the East-India Company.’ Sir Jiihn Malcolm, ‘ Sketch 
of the political Hist, of India.’ Mill, ' Hist, of British India.’ Paria 
y Soosa, ' Portuguese Asia.’ 

Bode curious information about the early European settlementa wilt 
ailao be found in Madhi, * latoria Indiea,’ folio. Ftorence, A.D. 15S8, 
amd in Macphenon, ‘ Hist, of the European Commerce with India.’ 
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CHAPTEE IL 

Tub Great 'jftogul Aureugaebe died the year before the 
Gonholidating Bill. Hie empire had been impoeeriehed and 
weakened by Irecjnent wars with the Mahrattas, in the 
Deukoii, in (lolconda, in Biiapnr, and other parts of India. 
In attempting to reform the system of finances, he had 
throau the revenues of the empire in contusion, and at the 
same time increased the oppression of his people. He had 
completely alienated the aflections of the Hindus, who had 
been faithful, able, and devoted servants and administratora 
to t be great Abkar and to others of his predecessors. He waa 
a bigoted Mussulman, treating the Hindus as conquered 
infuleU. and reviving .ngainst tliem the invidious Zezia, or 
poll-tax. vv liich had been abolished. Besides degrading theani 
by this special tux, he w holly excluded the Hindus jfrom , 
office ; he supprcsst'd their fairs and festivals, and allowea 
their toiuples to be insulted, and at times destroyed, by the 
tanatics of his own creed. All this bad raised up an obsti- 
nate spirit of resistance and an iinjdacable hatred on the part 
of the Hindus.* His death was followed, aa usual, by fierce 
wars among hi.s fauiilv for the succession. His son Frinoe 
Azim was proclaimed in Uiiulustnu ; his son Bahadur Shah 
assumed the crown of Cabul. Bahadur marched dowi^to 
.\gra, defeated his rival ni a bloody battle, in which A aim 
imd his two growu-mi sous were killed, and his youngest 
son, an infant^ was taken prisoner. This' was- scarcely done 
when Prince t-’anibnkhsh raist-dthe standard of revolt in the 
Hei'kaii — but oiilv to be defeati^d and slRiu in a battle near 
ilyderahoil. Tliougli thus victorious, the Mcwul BaMdur 
shah was so weakened,* that he was compeUed to make a 
dishonourablg t ruee with tlw hiamudiug Mahrattas, and tp 
enter into a compromist' w ith the Eajpoots. AVhile looking 

* iSoaDtotuaii Elpbinstiae, ' Ilist. of IndU.’ 
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Bt least for tranquillity vritliin his diminished atates, the 
<3rBat Mogul found himself suddenly invaded by the fierce, 
fitnatienl ^iks, vho ravaged the couiitiy as far os the neigh- 
bouidiood of Lahore on the one side, and of Delhi itself on 
the other.* Bahadvur t^hah marched against these new 
enemies, and succeeded in driving them beyond the Sutlm ; 
but he could not repair the damage they hind done, and he 
died shortly ^cr (in February, 1712). Four sons con- 
tended for his* throne. Zehandar Shah, who triumphed over 
1^ brothers, was dethroned at the end of a few months 
(after he had put to death all the priuces of the blood ho 
could get irito his power) by his nephew Furokljsir. who did 
not occupy the throne quite seven years, and who witnessed 
the renevnd of the Seik dciastatioiis and the encroaclimcnts 
of the Mahrattas. lie was violently deposed, and succeeded 
by a vejy young prince of the blood, who died in tliree months, 
and was m his turn succeeded by another 3 ’outh, w ho died 
in a still shorter period. !>loliamnicd Shah was then set 
up, and under him the empire of the Moguls was wasted to 
a shadow. Serious conflicts had taken place betw'en the 
Hindus and Mahometans, and — ^in tlie very capital — between 
the two rival Mussulman sects, the Shi6s and Sunnis. 
The Deckan was entirely jdieuated under the rule of the 
Ifizam-ul-Mulk ; the llohiUns, a Here.-, [uedatory people, of 
'"V^lian race, seized on the northern provinces, and (in 
1789) the Persians, under the gn'at -Nadir Shah, penetrated 
to Delhi, defeated t1>e 31ognl. mid inai>s.aered alike Mahome- 
tans and Hindus. Xatlir’s sole olijeet in luvading India, was 
to ennch liimsult’ by its pluiuler. He iirst took possession 
of the ini|)erial treasures and flie ji'wels of the celebrated 
peaeock-t1u'uu(< — one mass of inestimable gems. He then 
plpndercd tiie great nobles, the inferior officers, and tl>e 
common iuhahitants, einphning eieiy species of cruelty to 
extort contributions Maiiv died of the usage they received ; 
many destroyed il'cuiselves to aioid the disgrace and torture. 
After a resiAeuce there of only lilty-eight tlavs, ho mandied 
off from Delhi wila a tivaau”e in coined money worth eight 
or nine million sterling; with stwend million sterling in gold 
and silver plate, fimiitiire, and ric'n si ulfs of eveiy'^descrii)- 
(ion, and with gems and jewels too numerous to be counted, t 

* See, fur details, ‘ Hi«t. of the Pnu jab, and of tlie Sect and Nation of 
the Sikhs,’ 2 vote. 8to. Lond. IRiC 

t Elphinitone, ' Hist, of ladis.’ Jonas Ilanway’iTnveb. 
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The Magul hCohamflned Shah had cacaped inth life and* 
preserved his lihcrt^, but for a long time he was atupified bj 
his calamities, and remained as if in a lethargf . The empire 
mis as full of ruin and desolation as the capital ; the army 
vraa destroyed, the treasury* empty, the source of revenue 
nil but aimihilated; tKe Mahtattos still threatened on the 
south, and the Afghans on the north-west. , 

It was in. this period of rapid dismemberment and disso- 
lution that the English laid the foundations of their empire. 
The union of tlic. clashing interests of the two Companies, 
the tranquillity and commercial prosperity which the peace 
of Utrecht brought to England and the greatar part of 
Europe continued to raise the value of the British settle- 
ments in the East, and to encourage the Company in seeking 
an extension of doniiiiion. Tlie cireuinstances of the times 
in India were all in tlieir favour. Even' year souie branch 
was lopped off the Mogul tree ; some ailventiu'er succeeded 
in inakiiig an independent sovereign state out of a smaller 
or larger portion of that empire : there was a constant 
destruction and a constant n*-coustruetion, or attempts at 
it. The mass of the population had now a much stronger 
aversion to the Mussulmans than to the European Christians ; 
they showed a marked preference for our rule and protec- 
tion, and at Surat. Bombay, Fort St. Da^'id, Calcutta, ^nd 
every establishment wliei-e we could pixitect them, they 
flocked to traile w ilh us and to live with us. Even many of 
the IMussulinaus, when oppressed at home, took refuge in our 
settle] iicuts. 

The Company wen- signally indebtt*d, in various stages of 
their progn'ss, to humble praetitioners iu medicine. It w<& 
in consequence of a cure efl’ected ou the favourite daughter 
of one Mogul emperor that they h:id first been nllowed«a 
fooling in jlengal ; and in the year 1715, a medical man, 
named Hamilton, as a reward for curing, at Delhi, the reign- 
ing emperor, of a dangerous and painful disease, obtained 
for the Company a grant of thro' \illuge8 near Madras, a 
permission to ])ureha.se thirty-sewn towusMps in Bengal, and 
the privilege ot introducing and conveying their luerchandise 
from Calcutta through B^igal without duty or search. 

But tho F*cneh East-ludia Company,’ who had mode 
Pondicherry their stronghold, now began to excite the 
^alqusy of the English hv thei^ineivasiiig trade and extend- 
ing iufiuenco. In 1741,* the English minister, Sir 

• * c 
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4 ^boit "Walpole, was driven from the helm, aiid the war 
which broke cmt rapidly spreari to Hindnatan. A few of the 
best officers in^he Frencm service repaired to that eonntij', 
in the hope of attacking the English settlements before tluT 
should be prepared for defence. Labourdonnais, who had 
risen from a low rank in the French Wiy to be governor of 
JIauritius and Bourbon, suddenly appeared ofl" Madras with 
a ’squadron, jind with 3,600 men. The English at Madras 
did not exceed 300 men, of whom about 200 were soldiers. 
After sustaining a bombarflment for fixe, days, Fort St. 
George capitulated. Labourdonnais pledging himself upon 
his honou” to restore Madras to the English t'ompany on 
payment of a fixed raUMom. On entering the place he pro- 
tected the persons, home's, and property of the inhabitants ; 
but he took po.sseasiou of the magazines and wart'hoiisei> of 
the Compani. JI. Dupleix, who had preiiously tunned in 
Lis own min'd a system of universal conquest, and w ho had 
wished for the sole conduct of the w ar, consideml Labour^ 
douuais as an intruder and ri\ al. Xow . however, ho insisted 
that Labourdonnais should break the eonditiour of the 
treat)- of capitulation, and keep possession of Madi-as, The 
brave sailor was avorhc to a pi'oceeding wliicli would have 
been a breach of faith and honour. Having losi two of his 
shins in a stonu, he repaired to Poniiiihcrr) to reiiioustrate 
'with the governor. After many quarrels, betook his depar- 
ture from Pondicheiry to France, to answer aceusationa. 
brought against him by Dupleix and his party, and to seke 
some patronage in the Freueh eahinet and East-Indm 
Company that should enable him to return with credit and 
power to India. On his voyage be was taken prisoner by a 
British ship of war, whicli brought hini to England. As he had 
behaved like a man of honour and humanity, he was received 
with favour and distinction by all ranks, and a director of our 
East-India Company oflered to become security for him with 
his person and property. But the British Government desired 
no securitj- beyond theword of Labourdonnais, and permitted 
his return to Fiwace. It would h.vve been better for him it" 
they liad him in England, for, upon the representations 
of the insidious "Dupleix, he was an ested without prccess, aud 
^thrown into the Bastile, where he pined for throe tong vears.* 
The nabob of Arcot, our ally, sent an army to dnve the 
French out of Madrab ; hu,. his armv rau away from the 
* Lsbourdmmais died shortly after bis liheradon from the BastUe. 
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quick fire of the rrencK gnnq. D^eix ammlledi Labour- 
treaty, and'ord^d his omcere at h^raa to eedze 
every article of property, private or public, native or Ikig- 
except clothes, furniture, and the jewels and trinkets of 
the women. These orclfrs were execute<l without compunc- 
tion; and the English governor and some of the principal 
inhabitants were carried prisoners to Pondicherry, and 
exhibited there in a kind of triumph. Dupleix next turned 
his attention to Fort iit, David, and induced the nabob of 
Aioot to change aides and join him ; but three attempts 
against that pl^ failed completely ; and in March, 1747, 
arrival of an English squadron, imder AdminA Griffin, 
made Dupleix tremble for Pondicheny'. In the month of 
Januaiy, 1748, Major Laurence, an officer of great merit, 
arrived at Fort St. David, with a commission to command 
the whole of the Company’s forces in India; and in the 
month of August following. Admiral Boscawen reached the 
same port with nine sliips of w.ar, and joined Admiral Griffin. 
Counting some ships ot the Company, we had now the largest 
Europeaitnaval force that anv one power had as yet possessed 
in India. The land troops brought from England amounted 
to 1,400 men. PoiaUchdry was now besieged, but after 
thirty -one davs of open trenehes. the siege was given up. 

The anareby prevailing among the native rulers soon 
opened a way to easier eoiiquests. Sahujee, a Hindu, who 
in the rapid revolutions of the times had gained and lost the 
throne or Tanjore, repaired to Fort St. David, and bargained 
for the assistance of the English in a war against his brother, 
Pretaupa Sing, who had dethroned him. The price, as fixed* 
was the fort and country of Devi Cottah. In April, 1749, 
an English and sepoy force marched from Fort St. David 
into Tanjore, and made an unsuccessful attack on the fortress 
of Devi Cottah. A new expedition was soon fitted out, and, 
after some hard %hting in the breach, a truce was concluded, 
the reiguuig king of Tniijon*, IVetaupa Sing, agreeing to 
yield to the EkigUsh the towTi, fort, and ^rbour, together 
with the territory adyohuug ; and “the English on their part 
agreeing not merely to rmioimee the alliance and support 
of Sahuje^, for whoin, ana with yvhom, they entered on this 
war, hut also to^secure his peAon, in order to prevent his ' 
giving any fiurlher molestation ty his brother.* 

* Orme, ' History of the Military Trassactiom oftiie BritiahNstionia 
India.' • 
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At the siege of Devi Cqttah, ^tobert Clive, the letl 
founder of o^ ludiau empire, greatly distinguished hinv* 
self. He hao^ttracted some attentiou at the siege of Pon- 
dicherry in the preceding year. He had entered the Com- 
pany's sendee in a civil capacity, b^t at the lii>l sound of 
war, he had thrown down the 'writer’s pen to take up on 
«yi«i gn *B sword. By this time he was a lieiiteiiimt, and 
esteemed by the whole army as the most enterprising and 
daring of their oflieevs. He was in the twenty-fourth year 
of his age, poor, and comparatively IHcniUetss, and illiterate : 
his chances of patronage, advanceiiieut, htine, and fortune, 
all lay ir^liis sword.* 

However questionable the moans by which it was ob- 
tained, the possession of Devi C'otlah was of vast importance 
to the Company: it was advanlagi'onsly situated by the 
bank of the Colcrooii, uu the Coromandel coast ; the channel 
of the Coleroon, under tin* town, was capable of receiving 
ships of the largest burthen, and this was the more im- 
portant, as oil along iliat coast from Husulipatam to Cape 
Comorin there was no port that coidd receive of vessel of 
800 tons : moreover, the neighbouring countiy' was pleasant, 
rich, and fertile.t 

But M. Duplcix did not giv,' ap th(' race for territorv or 
, dominion. Ho was engaging in ‘.riinsaetions of the highest 
moment in the Camatu', where other rival jirinees were eon- 
tending w itli each other. Taking piu-t (for good considera- 
tions) with Chunda {jaheh. and sending 40<J I’rcnch and 
2,000 sepoy's to the field, he gained a great victory. Chunda 
Baheb’s rival was killed by a Kafre soldier in the senioe of 
Prance. Mohammed Ali, son of the fallen nabob, fled to 
Trichinopoly, and the Pwiicli conquerors iniin*he<l to the 
capital city of Arcot, which surreiuh'red on the first siini- 
inons. Moliauiiiicd Aii threw himself on the protection of 
the Hijglisli, and offered high prices for tjieir militaiy aid. 
But peace between b'ranee and England liud been con- 
clude^ and tJie Englisli were occupied at the time in tating 
repossession of Jladras, w4ueli had been given up by Franco 
in the treaty of Aix-lii-Cha))dle. Dupleix sent some 
of his people with Chunda Saheo to plunder the rojsdi of 
» • • 

* Sir Jobn Malcolm, ‘ Lift* of Robert Lord Clive ; collected from the 
fiimily papen, communicated by the Earl of Powis.’ 

f I'beK was a aand-bank or kar near the mouth of the river; bat it 
wai calculated that this could be •a>ily (cmoved. 
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^iKajore, tAo had given up Devi Cottah to the English, imd« 
that piinqp vraa compellea to give to the F^piich two lues 
of tupees, and eighty-one villageH.* 

In the Deohan, the Huccession, on the death of the Niznm- 
ul-Mulk, was disputedj[x*twcen his son Nazir Jung and his 
grandson Muzuffer Jung; hul: tlie st'nior prince prevailed 
over the junior, took Muzufler Jimg prisoner, and now kept 
him in irons, carrying him in his train wherevtjr he went. 
Nazir Jung and .-Vnwar-ud-Dien.who claimed the soven'ignty 
of the Camatic, Wring united their forces, and drawn into 
their service nearly all the troops the Great Sfogul had on foot, 
advaneeil to tlie Carnatic fnmtier with an hnmdhse army, 
ineludiug UO.OOO Mahrattas engaged to act ns light cavaln*. 
At the appnKich of this host, (‘himda Snheb and his French 
allies retreated hastily to Pondicherry. Dupleix, by extra- 
ordiuan e.xeniims, iiiereastHl the French eontingtmt to 2,000 
men, and added a large bo«ly of well-disciplined sepoys, 
together with a well-served train of artillery. In the ni«m 
time, the English liad managed to send "some very siiuJl 
detaehiifrnt.'i to Trichinopoly to sustain Mohammed AJi, 
jurd had thrown a few companies into the army of the rajah 
of Tanjore. Major liaurentr adranced IWnn Fort St. David, 
with reinforec'incnts, ami coHeeting tlie companies in Tanjore, 
he was eiiaWed to join the army of Nazir .Tung with about m 
600 Englishmen. But Iriiurencr- hud w ith diftieiilty obtained 
the consent of hiscivil superiors tot his a<‘t ivi- eo-operation, and 
he was for some time disturbed by a doubt whether he should 
be justitied in tighting the French without onlcrs from the 
British government. He, however, deteniiined to imitatia 
the French in representing the Englislr as mere auxiliaries, 
and not principals in the war. ,\s Latm-uec advanced with 
Nazir Jung’s host, the French and their allies .strongly 
intrenched themselres, and waited the attack with fiiU con- 
iidonee of suc^’ss. Their position was so excellent, that 
Ijaurence advi.sed Nazir Jung against an attack ; but the 
Indian said it did not become the son of tyoNizanwd-hlulk 
to retraat bi-fore such un enemf. A cannonade was there- 
fore bt'gun. and the tromrs were put in motion for a closer 
attack. *At this crisis, Tire I'cench iwps was completely 
disorganized Iw the sudden rPsignation of thirteen commis-? 


* Sir John Ma](olin, ‘ Life of Lonf aivr.’ Col. Msrk Wilks, * Histo. 
fiesl Sketches of tho South of India,’ SIS, Onne, ' MUitaiy TnosactioDa 
of the Britisi^Iiatiini in Hindoatan,' tu>d his * Historical Inngments,' 
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# aioned officers, who were enraged at not baring shared in 
the boot}' and spoils made in Tanjore. As the defection 
seemed growing general, M. d’Autenil, who commanded for 
Dupleix, deemed it expedient to quit the field and hasten 
back to Pondichern'. Chimda Saljeb, whose own troops 
began to desert, saw nothing better to do than to mureb 
after D’Auteuil. The Mhole excellent position was soon 
abandoned without a blow, or a shot fired from it ; and for 
a moment the triumph of the allies of the English seemed 
to be fully seeured. ^azir Jung, the weal head of tliis 
confederacy, had little ability, and still less energy, and, by 
refusing 'to grant to liis English allies a temtoiy near 
Madras, which had been promised as the reward of their 
eo-operation. he pjvwoked Major Laurence to return to 
Port iSt. Da\iJ with his 600 men. Xor had Dupleix lost 
hean by his most luievpeeted misfortunes ; by various arts 
be piu-ificd the luutiuous Freueh olftccrs, and put a new 
spirit into their little arm}, and he opened a seert't corre- 
spondenee with some di^att^•cted chiefs, the leaders of the 
Patau troops, in the army of his enemy, Nazir Jung.' These 
Patsns were luiprinciplcd and fci-oeioiiH mercenaries. Be* 
sponding to the (ivertures of llupleix. the P.-itau chiefs 
engaged to perform \arious impfU-tant services, and,ifneee(4- 
saiy', to uiurdev their jnvsem ••injilover, Xa/.ir Jung. 
E’Autcuil ugani took tlio field, ami one of his officers, with 
oidy 3lX) men. wa> .nlle\.ed to penctnrte by night into the 
very heart of tlie eneinw's’ eamjt. and to kill upwards of 
1,000 witliout. loMiig iiU'ie thiui two or three of his own 
people. Moi’t over, .uiother -.niiill body (if French troops 
sailed fir Masnlipatam, attacked it by surprise in the night, 
and carried 't u tiiiht)" loss; and another dt't.'iclmicnt 
seized the pnet-ds of Tiwadi, oiilv fifieim miles to tlio west 
of Port St, l)a id ('oiitiiiuing this earec'r. M. Ilussv. the 
Cli\e of the Frenoli, .'ainured by ^toml ^he hill ton of 
(iUigee, which hatl been deem'd impri-gnahlo and inae'*es- 
sible. Tlic e\enl struck .awe into the natbes of India, and 
was viewed mth Vi,stoni.'hiin'ut f von by Europeans. * 

Soon :if\('r the storming ot Ctinei',*, Na/.ir Jung opened a 
miCTfi correspondence with J)iip)ei.\. 'I'he Fivnchnian re- 
•plied tfj Jiis letl'-rs in a trit-udly manner, tnd drew up a 
treaty ot pacification ; but at„thc same time he fully arranged 

• Ornie, ‘ History of ^lilitaqv Tramactioas,’ ike. 
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a revolt ia Nazir JuiJg’a camp, and collected 4,000 xnen^ 
under the bill of GKingee, to wait for the summonB of the 
Patan tifutora. That tfunmioDH was soon* received ; the 
French broke into the subahdar’s camp, and when Xazir 
Jung luoimted his wa^-clephant, and was hastening to the 
lines, two carbine-balls W'cre fired at his heart, and he fell 
dead at the feet t»f the traitors, who forthwith cut off Ijis 
hciul, stuck it upon a spear, and exhibited it to the army. 
This was qmte enough to effect an instantuieuus revolution ; 
Muzuffec Jung w^S released from his chains and installed 
as subahdar of the Deckau, mid to reward the Preueh, he 
gave them a grout portion of Nazir Jung’s treasures, and 
uoniiuated Dujjleix governor of iill the Mogul dominions 
on the Coroiiiaiulel coast from the ri\iT Kistim to Cape 
Cojnoriii. At tlie same time he u])puiiili‘d l>u))leix’s ally 
Cluuula Sali<-b, Ins deputy in the giwernnii-nt of Arcot. 

Early in 1731, the brave and adroit JBussv was scut to 
('hvort the new subahdar. -MuzutferJung, to ifvderahad. his 
capital. _ Numerous insurreetious had broken out. and in a 
uiountiun pn.ss. Buss\ found himself oj)posc(l by tht* tierce 
Fatal)-, who considered that tliev had not hee)i' siilKeieutly 
rewardi'd for tiu'ir treaelierv. Tin- l''rene)i fmjglit llieirw.ay 
through will) :irlil)ery and grap«'-.-l)ot, but .MuzutferJung 
tva.s killed In a Palau Arab. Bu— y iii-tantly mjiih' a jiew 
.-ulmlular in the law.-on of one Salabuf Jung, who happened 
to be in ilie cam]), aud contiiuuai his march u])on Jl-\ di'nibiid. 

Our all_\, Mohammed Ali. was now so alaniii'd, that ho 
contemplated joiuiiig the I'n-uch, and gi^ iiig up Trichinojtoly. 

To keep him iu hcai't, the ]>rcsidinicy ot' l^'ort St. David 
twice scut him i-ousiderablc succours ; Imt our eontingonCs 
wt re miserable commanded, and one of them sustained :i 
disgrucefuJ tlefcal at I'nleomla. t'humla .Saheb. a-ssist^'d 
by some Prencli, piH'-.sed iiii‘ siege of Trieliitm]>oiy. In a 
’iicky lionr. ilie Euglisli couneil promoteil (,'livi' to the rank 
of captain, adopted a ]>lai). wbich bis, ilaring genius hjul 
lormcd, and inlrnsicd him with the cMaution of ln> own 
project, 'fills w.xs nothing less slum to ro^ieve Ti'iidiinojwily 
by makiug a .sudden attack njiou Arcot, t'hunda Saheb's 
cnjiital. • .VU the force flun could bo sjiarcd amounted to 
20C) EugU-hm^n and !100 .'cjwiys ; his wlu'le staff of niRccr% 
counted uo move tkau eight, si\ <-f whom had never been in 
action, aud ft>u* of these -iv Ivtng verj' touug men. who had 
just quitted tiie merenutilc sijjfice of the Oorapaitj. Tha 
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joitaUeay attached to this force consiBfed of three light fleldr 
meoea. On the 26th of Auguat, 1751^ Clive started fircrni 
Jlhdras with % confidence of success. On the Slat, he 
halted within ten miles of Arcot. The country people, or 
the scouts employed by the enemy, reported with conster- 
nation that they had seen the English marching without 
uoncem through a terrible storm of thunder, lightning, and 
nun. This was considered as a feartiil omen by the native 
ganison, who iustanth abandoned the fort, although th^ 
nearly trebled the number that Clive wo^ bringing ag:iW8t 
them. A few hours after their flight, the Englim quietly 
entered, and took possession of the fort, where they found 
aght pieces of light artillery, a great heap of lead for shot, 
and abundance oi gunpowder. The luerehonts of Arcot had 
for security deposited their goods in the fort : Chve scrupu- 
lously respected this property, and allowed some three or 
four thousand persons to remain in their houses or dwell- 
ings, which were situated within the precincts of the fortifica- 
tions. This conduct procured him many friends among the 
natives, who cared little for C’hunda Saheb, or for athor of 
tbo Tuuties contending for dominion over them; and it 
enabled him to obtain provisious oiid such maUrtals ns might 
be wanted for the defence of the jdnee. On the 4th Sep- 
tember, he marched out with the gre.ater part of his men to 
^scatter the ex-garrison of the fort wlu> lingered in the neigh- 
bourhood. These fellows fled for the liills in their rear as 
soon as the English got within musket-.sbot, aixd Clive, who 
had no cavahy to pursue them, returned leisurely to the 
fort of Arcot. On the Gth. he made another promenade into 
the country, found the enemy in greater Ibi-ce and strongly 
posted, deteated them with great loss, and returned to Arcot, 
w^ere he cmploA'ed liispi'oplo in repairiugthe crazy ibrtress. 
In about a month, 8,000 fighting men, collected from various 
parts of the Carnatic, c'iieHmj)ed within three mUes of the 
city. On the night of the 14th of SeptemDea-, when they 
were buried iu sleep, Clive burst into their camps, com- 
mitted a great shiughter, ^ut the rest to flight, and then 
returned to Arcot without losing a single man. At this time, 
two eighteen-pounders, wliich he haft mmanded, were on their 
jray wan Madras, escorted by n few sepovs^ Anxious for 
these spans, Clive sent out, at ^t, thirty of his Englishmen, 
and fifty of his sepoys, with a ffold-piece ; and then, on learning 
that the enmy were in gr^at force and strongly posted on. 
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tile rosd to cat off thJ eiehteeQ-poandCn, lie sent ont oQ la|, 
people exc^t tbutf En(^)i and fifty sepoy^ with whom he 
lemaiue^ ia the rortresa. The enemy hei^pan changed 
their deaign, and quitting all their poaitions on the rwd, 
th^ ictomed hastily to !4r(»>t, not doubting that they 
ahonld carry the tort by aa&ult. Two froitlesa attempte 
cmvineed tWm of their miatake; and when Clive’ a mpn 
force with the two precious battering>cannona.from Madnm 
appeared on the skirts of the town, they packed up and fled. 

As Clive had, calculated, Chunda 8aheb wiradrew the 
neater part of his forces from the siege of Trichinopely. 
That chief did not march hiuiaelf, but sent hi»Hon Baiim 
Saheb, who entered th«* town of Arcot with 4,000 native 
horse and foot, and 150 French, from Pondicherry, and 
fixed his head-quarters in the palace. Being joined by tbe 
forces previou!^ collected in tho neighbourhood, and 
other bauds, ^jah Salieb found himself at the head of 
10,000 men, and u-ith these, he prosecuted a siege againat a 
contemptible fort, defended by Clive’s handful of troopa. 
On the* 24th, Clive made a sally with the view of diivmg 
!]^jah Saheb from tho palace and the town ; or, if he fldled in 
that, of striking terror into the native bands by the exceaa 
of his audacity. But, after a light in the streets, he waa 
compelled by tho artillen' of the French to fall back^tc^ 
the fort. Had there m*en none but native troopa to 
meet him, both palace and town would have been cleared. 
In this day’s sortie, Clive lost fifteen of his English soldiers 
and one of his best uflicers, who saerificed his own life in 
protecting that of his commander. Moreover, Lieutenant 
J^'vel, his onlv artiileiy officer, was disabled. He was nw 
cooped up witfiin the walls of the fortress, which were, in 
many places, fulling into ruin. Good French morksiva 
picked off several of the garrison. In making a night sortie, 
Clive was deprived of tho si'nices of another of his officers, 
remaining witl? only four ofEcers fit for duty. To husband 
the provisions u-ithm the fort, ho now sent away all the 
natives except a few artificers, ^'or fourtflbu days tbe enemy 

j iroseouted the siege with musketry from houses which over- 
ooked tho ramp^s, afld with a bombardment from four 
mortars. Severm of the English were killed, mote wem 
wounded, wad Clive himself had several hair-breadth escapes, 
thrw s^eontat who at differebt times siiigly attended Mu 
in visitingthe wmks, beii^ kil^ at his side. On the 24th of 
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petober^ tbe fVenck received froip Pondiehei^ two^rigiiteen- 
ponndm aoid some pieces of smallei' calibre. ,A 'weQ- 
aarmA. ba/fetery 'baa then opened, and at the very first shot the 
‘^teoich dismounted one of Olive’s eighteen-pounders, and at 
fbe next, entirely disabled it. In six ;nore days the French 
beat down all the wall between two of the towers, and made 
s pnKstiicable breach fifty feet wide. But while they weife 
naddng this breach, Clive was malting n deep trench, and 
erecting palisades, and a strong parapet behind it ; and he 
plaDted one of his field-pieces on one of the towers which 
nanked the breach, and two small pieces of cannon on the 
itat roof o&a house within the tort, and just opposite to the 
‘wide entrance -which the French guns had made. The 
besiegers, aware of these shilfiil preparations, would not 
TQitare into the bretiuh until another could he effected on 
the opposite side of the tort. 

•With in that precinct, Clive had found one of those enor- 
mous cannons which Turks, Persians, and other Orientals, 
have always so much admir^. According to the local tra- 
dition, this monster gun had been sent from Delhi}' by the 
Emperor Aurengsebe, and had been drawn bv 1.0(X)yoke 
of oxen. Clive raised a mound of earth to such a hoigfit as 
commanded the nabob’s palace ; lie hoisted the great gun 
on tJuB mound, and loaded and fiml. The ponderous hall 
went right through the palaci', to tlie terror of Itajah Saheb 
sold his principal ofiiecrs there assembled. But, as every 
charge took thirty ]X)nnd8 of powder, Clive tired the gun 
only once a da\ . On the f.mrth day, the monster burst. 

The Company’s agents at Madras and Fort St. David de- 
a^cbed 100 English soldiers and 200 sepoys to (’Hve’s 
assistance; bvt this small force was met on the road by 
2,(100 native troops and some fVench artillen’, and was 
driven back with loss upon Madras. Cliv e and his weakened 

E ’bon thus seemed left alono to their fate ; ibnt the gallant 
loe they made bad already produced a deep impression 
mnong the Indiana 

At the distance*’of ahoutvthirty miles from Arcot, there 
encamped a body of 6,000 Ma^ttas, under the com- 
idm otMoreri Eao. Clive found means to send a message 
tp this chief} who instantly repKcd, that he -would not fail to 
’ send a detachment to the assistance of such brave men as 
lie defondera of Arcot, whose liehaviour had nitvt, for the firrt 
time, convinced him that tlie English know how to fight. 
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Tefc all Aaft tiiaie Sahxc^ did -whm tiiegr caiaa vaB 
pfafudor^aad aet to aome boaaai in tiie ootddrta of tbs 
toira,aiSl then ride o£ Intbe meaavlule,TiheFr6iidigims 
bad made a aeoond breacb, and Clive had coonter-worlced 
it aa he had done first.* On the Idth of November, the 
neat featival in cmnmmooration of tiie murder of riie hdj 
^tbera Haaaan and Hnaaein, when the MaJusnetaiui, of 
India guichsn their jGuaaticiam with opium and with bamg;, 
Bajah Saheb and hia French allies resolved to storm the 
fort throu^ its two opposite breaches. Furious with their 
wild devotion and the drugs they had swallowed, the troops 
rushed to the assault; but they were lepidssd at both 
breaches, and lost 400 in killea and wounded. At two 
o'clock in the afternoon, they i^ueeted leave to cany off 
and bury their dead. The English granted them two hours. 
At four o’clock they once more opened their fire firom ihe 
town, nor did they again cease until two hours after inid> 
night, when of a sudden a dead silence ensued. When day 
broke, Clive learned that the whole army had abandoned 
Arcot<in haste and contosiun, leaving behind them some 
ordnance and much ammunition. Thus ended the siege of 
the* fort of Arcot, which had lasted fiftr days. 

On the evening of the day on which the enemy fled, a 
ileroehnient ftom Madras, under the command of 
Kilpatrick, arrived safely at Arcot. Leaving a small garrison 
in the fort, Cli\ e set out, on the 19th of November, to pursue 
the enemy. Being joined by a small body of Mabratta horse 
sent to him by Morari Bao, he gained a splendid victory at 
Amee. SJix hundred sepoys, who had been serving theFrench, 
Immediately deserted with their anus and accoutoemenls, 
and joined the conqueror. Clive then drove the h'renchftom 
the strong pagoda of Conjetoram, strengthened the garriaon 
he had left at Arcot, and retumed to Fort St. David,* 

Mohanmiei^yi, instead of being besieged in Triebinopoly, 
saw the country open to him, and a great part of the Car- 
natic subnussho to his will. 

But the enemy soon reassembled, and 4,500 natives, horse 
and foot, 400 French, and a train of artillerj-, began to ravage 
the Coitipany’s territorj*. Early in February (1752), Clive 

* Sir John }£dcolm, ' Life of Lorti CUve.* Onne, * Hutory of Mil!* 
taiy TrsuMctiOQik’ 8cc. Captua XSilUams, ' HUtoiical Acconntof the 
4Bm and P ro gr o w of the Bengal Niuire Infantry,’ itc. (an n dwiwW I e 
littlabook). 8to. London, ^917.0 
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l^t <nit to meet them ^h 380, English, 1,800 BepO[jre^ and 
fdx fi^d-pieces. Such was the terror of his name, tibi* tiiey 
xebeated beforo^him, abandoning one strong position tfler 
another. He however overtook them at Covrqmuk, defeated 
them after a hard*lbught battte, an^ took nine guns and 
fdx^’ Frenchmen. Fifty Frendhmen and 300 sepojpa were 
fbund dead upon the field. Chundn Sahcb’s troops dupersed 






Zouirence arrived from Eugloud and took the command os 
aoperior officer. Laurence, however, being wholly devoid of 


and eight field-pieces. As 20,000 men irom the kingdom 
of Mysore and 6,000 Mahrat^ were ready to eo-opciate 
with the English, the troops of Cfaimda Saheb and the French, 
who had again gathered round Trichiuopoly, broke up< in dis- 
may, the !]^neh retreating to a strong pagoda in Senngham, 
an island formed by the rivers Coleroon and Cauveiy.* 
M. Dupleix sent M. d’Auteuil ti» supply and reinforce the 
Jprenph on the island ; but D’Autcuil was driven back into an 
idd lort on the road, and there compelled to surrender. The 
Rench at Seringham, being nearly starved (for Clive had 
out off all their supplies), capitulated and became prisoners of 
war. Chxinda Soneb, finding himself deserted by the last of 
his troops, fled to the camp of his enemies and surrendered 
to the general of the Tanjore forces, who hod promised him 
protection, and who put him in irons. Forthu ith a violent dis- 
pi^ arose between Mohammed All and the Mahratta chiefs, 
thentjah of Mysore and the Tan jorincs, who each and all 
ckinied the person of the prisoner. To cut the argument 
short, the Taii,ioriiic8 cut ofi' the head of Chunda Saheb, and 


• 

* The sicM or bloclcodes of Tnchinopoly had lastrd more than twelve 
noatliB, and had given Tine to the moat pigtnieique aitnutions, and moat 
tomoatie odventnm. Theie cannot be read or written in abort. They 
am beastifiiUy narrated by the eloqnaot end aecnrate Qrme, oa ore alto 
tita tttlt detoib of CHve’a glorioua defence of Arcot. I know few tfainM 
mote likely to captivate a yonng miod than these early ^pteri of Ormwe 
Uitoiy. But the young realist must not be afraid of thick qotito 
Tidomea, 
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teak it M Ira bow fortunate rival, Mobommed Ali, vriio e% 
Ufaited U u a troj^y to his army. 

Mysorean troops and some of the Hoorattas lemairad 
in the foriof Triehinopoly ; the troops of Tanjoreand other 
arndharies went away to their homes, and the English, with 
only their sepoys, marehod u'gdnst Oingee, where they were 
repulsed by the Ereuch with loss. , 

In a very abort time. Major Laurence was recalled to 
the neighbourhood of Fort Ht. Lavid, by intelligence that 
Ihipleiz had anwtlier considerable army on foot. Laurence 
encountered this force near Bnhoor, 'only two miles from 
Fort St. Darid, and gained another victor^-. Clive was now 
detached to Cuvelong, an iin])OTtant fort abont twenty miles 
south of Madras, which mounted thirty pieces of cannon, 
and was garrisoned by fifty French and 300 sepoys. The 
force which Clive bKik with* him consisted of four ^poimd- 
ers, 600 newly-raised sepoys, and 200 recruits, w'ho had just 
been landed at Madras, and who are rt'prcsented as being 
the very refuse of the gaols of Loudon. But as CSive hsd 
beconfr a general ns if by inspiration, so had he the faculty of 
making soldiers in o wwk out of vagabonds and cut-purses. 
At first, the gaol-birds showed some trepidation, but Clive 
shamed them out of their fears by exposing himself to the 
hottest <if the tire, and hv the time the fort surrendered, 
they wen* heroes. Cutting up or taking prisoners some 
detachments tb.it were raan’hing from Chiagfipiit (a day too 
late) tf> relieve Coicloiig, the conqueror, rapidly marching 
forty miles, compelled the French eonnnuudant of Chingh- 
put to 8um*nder that strong place. 

Clive now returned to Madras, and, finding his heafth, 
which had never been leri' robust, greatly impmred by the 
incessant &tigue8 he had undeigone, he procci‘ded to Eng- 
land by the first ship. Ilis departure* was deplored by the 
army, and his absi*iice was soon felt iu every part oi the 
Coromandel coast.* 

The readj'r w ill ha\ e observed, how important a part the 
disciplined native troops pcHbrmed ih these campaigns. 
The French had raiseil^corps of si'poys some time ben>ro we 
be^on Iho practice. It appears that our first sepoys were 
trained in K'46, during Ldbourdonuais’s siege pi Madras. 
Some English officers were t^eu attached to some irregular 

* Sir John Mak-olm, ‘ Lire of Losd CUve.’ Onae, ' Hutoriial Fng- 
uenti, aw^Military Transactions.’* Mid*r lanrence, ‘ Narrative.' 
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native infimtiy, wfaicb tliw be^m to’ drill end cKeeijpHne. 
file OTBtem w&s first iatrocniced into tbe'Madns s^moe liy 
Mx. HftlibiiWinTi^ who, .like Clive, had quitted the dvil for 
the nulitaiy service. In the ensuing vear, this gentiemra 
vnua employed in training another sm^il corps of natives in 
iite ^Ehiropean manner. In 1T48, Lieutenant Hahhurton 
was shot hy a sulky or firantic reemit, who was instantly 
enf to pieces ])y his comrades. The name of llaliburton was 
long cherished by the Madras sepoys. One of the first ser* 
viees on which these sepoys were employed was with Clive 
at the defence at Arcot. At first they appear to have been 
either Mahometans, or Hindus of very h^h caste — chiefly 
Bsypoots. They soon became remarkable for their atttach- 
ment to their leaders, their entire devotion to the English 
flag, their good orderly conduct on marches, and their steadi- 
ness m aetion. 

Zn 1748, a little before the death of llaliburton, Bepovis 
were first disciplined at Port St. George. At that period, 
they were chieny under the command of native olficera. One 
of these subahdars — ^Mahomed Esof— -was a hero Vhose 
name constantly occurs in the animated pages of Orme. 
The Bengal Native Iniantrv was not properlr formed until 
the year 1737.* 

** * Cnptnn 'Williams, * Uistoricsl Accoust of tlie Rise and Progress 
of the Bengal Native Infantry,’ &c. London, 1817. Quarterly Review, 
wH. rriii. 
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OHAPTEB III. 

M. Dapixnc’tt wonderful talent for diplomai^ and in' 
trigue 80 OU obtained sigiml triumpbs. His emiaaories were 
eveiywbcre ; and the natire princes were all aa fickle as fidtb> 
lees, lu his intrigues with them, he is said to have derived 
wond(‘rful assistance from his wife, who was bom in India, 
and iterieetiy understood not only the langui^es, but also 
the eWaeter of the natives. In his union with this ladw, 
who is described as bmg even more ambitions than himself 
we maja probably trace t£e cause of the essentially Oriental 
spirit of many o£ his proceedings.* 

The ruler of Mysore abruptly broke his alliance with U!^ 
and joined the French, and his example was followed 
MumriJiao, the Mahrutta,and by the Mahometan gov^or 
of V ellorc. Joined by the troops of these recent allies m the 
English, the French once more laid siege to Trichinopoly. 
Major Laurence threw himself into tLat place on the 6th 
May, I7o3, and by long-persevering and heroic efforts be 
cut up the French and utterly dispersed the besiegers. 

But hi the mean time, M. Busbt, who took his deportafp 
for Hyderabad in 1752, to establish Salabut Jung in the 
sovereignty of the Deckim, had gone through a series ^f 
romantic adventures. He had penetrated further into the 
countiy than any Europcau army had hitherto gone, and 
had, to all appeanmee, consolidated the authority of his ally. 
Ud-Dien a prince of the Mogul’s choice, advanced against 
SaMiut Jung with 100,000 iierse, but Was caaried off 
poison, or by his owu excesses, as he was entering the pro- 
vince ofi Golconda. U]^n his decease, many of his great 
host retmenedLto their homes^ but the Mahxattaa, earn flo^ 

the spoil of a rich proiiuoe, continued their advance. 

• 

‘ Memoire* DopleU.’ 
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Biussy defeated tlieia repeatedly^ and 6nce or twiee vith so 
much slaughter that they become onxiouS for peace.^ Salabot 
Jung then purchased their retreat, by ceding some remote 
districts to them ; and they gladly withdrew fiom the inur- 
derous execution of Bussv’s qdicK n^uaketiy and artillery. 
The brave and able FreuefunaA hod, however, soon to expe- 
rience how ehghtlr the ties of gratitude attached Indian 
pnnees. Soljibut J ung would hardly pay the French troops 
who had sared him from ruin, and he endeavoured to send 
them to their own dostruetiou by detaching them in small 
parties to distant quarters. 

Ko sooner did the hlahniUa tribes know tliis disper- 
sion of the only force they feared, than they got ready for 
a new aar in the Deckan. Salabut Jung thereupon 
implored M. Bussy to save him oneo more, and to name 
his own couditioug. The IVenchmau did save him, but 
at an enormous price. At the end of the year 1768, 
he obtained the cession of the five important proinnces of 
FSlore, Bajamundry, Cicaeole, C'ondapilly, and Grontoor, 
called the iNorthem Circai-s, wldeh mode the French snasters 
of the gea-coast of Coromandel and Origsii, for an uninter- 
rupted line of 600 miles ; and which not only afibrded avast 
revenue, hut also fumiahed the most convenient means of 
receiving reinforcoments of men, ;ind niilitaiy stores from 
Pon&icherry and Mauritius. 

But neither the court of Veriuiillcg, nor the Fi’ench India 
Company at home, had embrtwed the grand projects of 
Bussy and Bupleix. A gainst the latter, intrigues wen‘ set on 
foot, and his recall to France was procured. A M. Godheu 
was sent out to supersede him, and to negotiate on imme- 
diate peace with the English and their alli<>g in ] ndiii. 

^AVith the departure of Dupleix, the grand bchemes of 
French empire and duminiou in the East seemed to vanish 
into thin air. On his arrival in Euro]>e, this aiu])itioug and able 
num found himself obliged to dispute tlic miserable remains 
«f bis once splendid fortune with the Freueb East-lndia Com- 
pany, to dimce hhmblo attendance on ministers and their 
satellites, and to solicit audiences in the ante-chambers of 
Ms judges. He suifered as niuclf as Labourdonnais had 
fufibaed thro^h his means ; and ho was soon dead, and soon 
fin^tteu in France — though not in India. 

On the 11th of October, 1761-, a suspension of arms was 
agreed to, and on the 26th of December, a provisional treaty 
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tnw inmeS bj Mr.^8iider8,*ihe preeidciit of Madiw, and < 

H. GK^«a. 1%e French stipulated to withdraw their t^pg 

tike Carnatic, and to interfere no mote in the affairs of 
the native princes there, thys leaving Mohammed Ali, the 
atlj' or creature of the Bnglishijundisputcd nabob of the Car- 
natic. Th^ also agreed that the territorial possessions of 
the French and English should he settled and deiined on the 
principle of equality, thus virtually resigning nearly all that 
Eussy and Vupleix had acquired by their wars ani^olicy. 

M. Bussy, nowei'cr, was left undisturbed at Gulconda, 
v'herc he lived with all the pomp and splendour of a vizier 
or a sultan, and continued nis control over the UAikan. 

JLs there was no employment for an English squadron 
which hod arrived under the command of Admiral watson, 
it was resolved to send some of the ships to destroy the 
nests of some powerful pirates who for fitly years had been 
committing depn'dations oii the Alolabar coast. TJie chiefs 
of thew.> corsairs, a family of the iMahratta race, bearing the 
name of Angria, had established on the coast a power closely 
resemblRig that of the Algeriae^s. They nominally acknow- 
Icdgeil the Peishwa, or supreme head of the Mahrattas, as 
the Algerines nominally professed idlegiance to the Otto- 
man Porte.* But (he Angrias h.ad recently given such 
offence to the Peishwa, that he was eager for their destAic- 
tion, aud Joined his licet to the English squadron. In 1755, 
the English ships drove the pirnies from two of their strong- 
holds, and took possession of them, the Peishwa’s fleet never 
coming within reach of cannon-shot till the fighting was all 
over. But the chief nest of the pirates — the fort and pork 
of Gheriah — was not attacked until the following year, 
when Clive had returned from England, with improved 
health. • 

Clive accompanied A dniirnl'NV atson on this expedition. The 
Peishwa’s Malisattas also joined, not to fight hut to plunder. 
On the 11th of Februaiy, 1756, eight English ships, a grab, 
and five bomb-ketches, liaving on board 8(jp Europeans and 

I, 000 sepovs, arrived ofl’ Oherufli ; while a lilahratta army 
approacl^ on the land vde. The pimtes’ nest stood on a 
rocky promoniorj', nearly surrounded ny the sea, and crowned 
ly a fort of extftibrdiuaiy strength . In a brief space of time, 
the English sailers burned the fl^et, though imder the guns of 

• 

* ‘ OuTalndisa Empire.’ 
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tile fort ; and Clive then landed his troops and inteipoeed 
them hetweSQ the trails of tho town and the* Mahinttar 
Binny, who, if they had entered, would have left little but 
bare walls to the English. Ibe pirates, in whom ferocity 
had been mistaken for courage, made but a feeble and fool- 
ish resistance : Angria, their chief, fled for refuge to the 
Mahrattas’ camp ; and on the 13th, the fort fell. Booty to 
tho value of about ten lacs of rupees was divided between 
the Eoyal 2favy and tho Company’s land troops.* 

The adventurous Clive had comeback to India as governor 
of Eort St. Dai id, with a provisional commission to succeed 
to the govcnmient of 31adra$. Deorge 11., who loved a 
brave soldier, had go on him the grade of lieuteuant-colonel 
in tho British arui_\ , which it was hoped would obviate the* 
quarrels about rank wliieh so fi^uenfly had occurred 
between tlie King's and the Company’s officers. CHvo 
assumed tho govemmenl of Fort St. David on the 20th of 
June, 1756, the very day on which the nabob of Bengal 
took Calcutta from the Eiiglish.t 
Tho society settled at Cah-utta had risen rapiiUy under 
the pacific rule ofAlivcrdy Khan, a wise, hunmiie, and liberal 
prinee. Tho English factor.s «jid tlioir numerous agentii 
travelled through cveir part of his .loniinions, finding every- 
where protection for tneir prop<Tt) and safely and respect 
for their persons. Alncrdy Khan died in the mouth of 
April, 1756, and his gi-:ui<Ison and successor, Suraj-u-Dowlah, 
wasaluxiu'ious, e/f'eminate, fajwciims aod cruel youth. Ho 
was known to entertain vciy' hostiie feelings towards the 
•English, so th.it cvcTj'bi'dy at Ciilcuttii ought to haie been 
preparod for attacks. lie ha<l scon the cofl'ers of his 
ather tilled, diicftlv or iiulm*ctl), by the trade of the Eng- 
"iish ; ho had bcci led ti>bi lievc tiiat the ■n'calth .and treasures 
these foreign uicjvlifint.'. liad acciiiuulaled witliin the walls 
of Calcurtii were enorni.ius! in amount, imd lilway a ready and 
tangible ; and, like the Ibol in the fable, he resolved ti> kill 
the goose that If id those golden eggs. Pretexts for quarrel 
were easih found. After varioua dispute.^, Suraj-u-Dowbh 
ordered the English to destroy <their fortifications at Cal- 
cutta, and upon their rcfu^jng so to do, ho gave way to 
a paroxysm of rage, and threatened to behead or impale 
Mr. "VTatts, the resident at his court of Mqprshednbad. 

It 

* Sir John Malcolm, *Life t»f Clive.’ 
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Collectlsg bis wholb armj at Moorsbedabad, tbe new , 
nabob iibnt a detachiheiit of 8,000 men to inT|9t the &ctor}' 
and small Vcok fort of Gossimbuzar, which was defended by 
only twenly-two Euro^ns and twenty Toposses. In four 
days the crumbling ol^gate^of the fc^ were thrown ojpen 
to the besiegers, who instiltcdlsnd triumphed over the little 
garrison, as if, instead of foriy -three men, they had couq^^i^ 
an army of thousands. Tlicir conduct was so brutal, that, 
to escape firom it, the English commanding officer. Ensign 
Elliot, pul a pistol to his head and blew out his brains. 

Suraj-u-Dowlah now struck his tents and began his 
march upon Calcutta, which was defended by a regular 
garrison of 264 men, by a militia raised among the in- 
habitants of 250 men, and by 1,500 bucksories, or native 
Indian matclilock-men, whose anus and discipline were alike 
contemptible. (If the regular gamson and the militia, only 
170 wcr<> English, the rest being Portuguese, Topasses, and 
Armenians, on whoso valour and faith there was little 
de]H*mlence ; and, to make the case still more hopeless, not 
ten of llm English had ever seen any other sendee than that 
of the parade.* The fort, aftem arils called Port St. 'Wil- 
liam, was of the meanest description : it was hitualed near 
the river, and consisted of four weak bastions, mounting ten 
gnna each, with curtains of brick, only four feet in ihiuka^is. 

On the morning of the 16th of June, the nabob, with 
nearly his whole ioree, was close to Calcutta; the Indian 
inhabitants of the town were flying in all directions, with 
thi ir rice ou their heads ; and tlu- Eugli.sh women, tlio 
-Aniieninns, the Portuguese, and all who claimed to be^ 
Christians, were abandoning their houses in the city to take 
ivfuge within the weak foit, which wa.- erowdeil anil embar- 
rassed in evor\ part by w omen and ehihhren, and men as bclp« 
hvs or as tiiuiJ. .\t the hour of noon, the v;m of the nabob’s 
arinv was on iJm C''omiMiuy's boiunis, and shorlly after a 
firing eommcneeil. Tliat night a young Eugli.-h eu.'-ign, 
a 111) had served in Clive’s war iu the Carnatic, made a bril- 
liant sortie, and with only a handftil of m A. lie drot e the 
enemy before him and spiked four pieces of cannon. On 
the following day, the attaPk from the north was abtuidoned, 
and some thousands of the besiegers were led into the town 
on the east side, w'here no defences existed. Now , with pre- 
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c^taitioix and confusion, the .Snglish threw up* iut- 
teries, each mounting two 18-pounder6 and two fieuL-pieoea. 
These bsttenes were at the distance of 300 or more j^ards 
from the gates of the fort. Moreover, some trenches were 
dug, and some breastworks raised t(j bar tho progress of the 
enemy. On tho 19th of Jtflie, these feeble outposts were 
jtssailed by a countless host. They were defended with 
courage, but very little skid, and they were carried in a few 
hours. A general consternation ensued : the Indian match* 
lock-men, who had been engaged by the English, all disap- 
peared ; the Lascars, who had been helping to serve om* guns, 
all deset ted ; and the uii warlike Armenians and the Portu- 
guese half-castes, who formed a considerable part of the 
militia, gave themselves up to grief and despauf. A. ship 
and seven smaller vessels were now lying before the fort, 
and shoals of native boats were in readiness to carry off 
persons and propertv. As it grew dark, the European 
women were conveyed out of the fort and safely embarked. 
About midnight the enemy approached to escalade the walla, 
but they were scared away by the inert' roll of thw* English 
drums. On the morrow — the fatal 20th of June — ^the na^b’s 
jjeople again swarmed to the fort, bringing artillery with 
them. The resolution was taken to abandon that worth- 
less place: there now arose a loud and earnest cry for 
boats, but the greater part of the native lioatuien, tired of 
waiting, had gone off, aud the general embarkation, which 
would have been easy a tew hours before, became exceed- 
inglr difficult. Tliis difficulty was made the greater by tho 
, madness of fear and the total want of order or arrangement. 
Men, women, and children, rushed to the water’s edge; 
pressing every one to be first embarked; the boats were 
^crowded with more than they could carry, and several of 
them were overset or swamped. Among those who thus 
precipitated themselves out of the fort weje Mr. Drake, the 
governor; Mr. Minchin, the captain-commandant; andCaptaiu 
Grant : overcome by their jiersonal fears, they threw tnem- 
selves into two“of the Imt boats, and left Mr. HolwcU, one 
English woman, and 190 men, to shift for themselves. Afb»r 
making every effort to bring back one vessel for their re- 
moval — after hoisting flag^ by day and throwing up blu^ 
lights by^ night, the reduced garrison saw themselves attack 
on all sides by the nabobs troops. Mr. Eolwcll attemy pted 
to capitulate ; but while the Indian general pretended "to be 
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willing to grant terma, he sent a very laise parfy to escalade ^ 
the 'vralls. • This attaching party was hurled oOlk and totally 
repulsed mth great loss ; but in this conflict, twenty-fire of the 
garrison were killed or desperately wounded, and more than 
twice that number receded slighter wounds. In this state, 
when the place was filled with moans and groans and shrieks 
of anguish, some of the remaining English soldiery broktf 
open the arrack magazine, swallowed that ardent spirit as if 
it had been water, and ht'cainc mad or stupid. The un- 
guarded ramparts were carried, an entrance was made by 
the Indians trough the water-gate, and the fort was lost. 
About twenty of the garrison threw themselves headlong 
from the bastions, to ho cut down by the enemy’s horse, 
which scoured the open oountrj- ; a few escaped by creeping 
along the slime of the river ; all the rest piled their arms, 
and surrendered with prayers for mercy. 

Suraj-u-Bowlah, who had kept at a distance so long as 
there was the slightest ehanee of personal danger, now 
entered the fort in triumph, and summoned Mr. HolweU 
before hSn. ITie nabob ooniplaincd bitterly of the small 
sum of money which had been found in the treasury — a sum 
which fell short of 50,000 rupees, lie dismissed Mr. IIol- 
well ; rec-nllcd liim to ask if there reallv was no more money, 
and then dismissed him again. The horrible tragedy whifih 
followed is familiar to every English reader. One hundred 
and forty-six individuals were thrust into the common dun- 
geon of the garrisim, called the Black II ole. This was a room 
twenty feet smiare, witli only two small wiiidtms, and those 
obstnieted and de|)rived of au by .s projecting verandah. It • 
was the very liotU'st season of the year, and the night 
W’as unusually sultry even for that season, for the Indians 
had set lirt' to the houses of the town, and the atmosphero* 
was heated by the eonfl.Hgratiou and tho air charged with, 
the smoke that i)»f)eeedod from it. Attempts were made to 
burst open the door, but the door was strong, and opened 
inward. Mr. Holwell, who luid sureeeded iik plaeuig himseli 
near one of the w iudows, addresscu himself to an old Indian 
officer whp commanded the guard, and promised him a 
thousand rupees ui the morning would only sepamte 
his prisoners into two elianibcrs. The old man wont to try, 
but, returning ii^ few minutes, said it was inn> 08 sible. Jfr. 
Holwell then oflfered him a largea sum, on whicli lie with- 
drew once more, but only to retiftn with the fiital sentence. 
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* thftti no relief could be expedted, becnuse tbe nabob vaa 
asleep, and n§ one dared to wake him. Then tbe e8p(iiT<es 
went raving mad with despair and a hell-like heat and 
thirst; they shrieked for water! water! and they fought 
with each other with maniac Jiands, *fcet, and teeth for pos- 
session of the ground nearest the windows. At the prayer 
df Mr. Holwell, the old Hindu officer brought some skins of 
water to the gratings, but the sufferers were too far gone in 
madness to wait their several turns tu drink ; they battled with 
one another for the first draughts, and they spilt more thui 
they dnpk. But not the contents of the largest and coolest 
water-ta^ in India could hare quenched the inward fire that 
consumed them, or have cooled or sweetened the infernal air 
of their dungeon. At two hours after midnight not more 
thmi fifty remained olive ; at eight o’clock in the morning, 
when the tjrant rose from his perfumed couch and callra 
for his prisoners, the dungeon-door was found blocked up 
with the dead, and out of the one hundred and forty-six, 
only twenty-three ghastly figures wore brought alive out of 
that truly Black Hole. 

The tyrant could talk of nothing but the treasures which, 
he was sure, the English had buried ; and he threatened 
further severities if the concealed money were not instantly 
gfren up. Mr. llolwcll, who know of no Liddon treasures, 
was consigned over to some officers of the nabob, who put 
his emaciated frame into irons and letU'rs. Meanwhile the 
nabob’s army were plimdering the warehouses and dwelling- 
houses in the town, making no distiuetiou os to persons, 

’> friths, or nations, but robbing alike Hindus, Mussulmans, 
Armenians, Portuguese, and Boglish, and frequently resort- 
ing to torture, iu the \ lew of making their victims confess 
where they liad concealed their treasures. 

Having ordered the name of Calcutta to be changed 
into that of Alinagore, or the Port of Gh)d, the nabob col- 
lected his army, and, on the 2nd of July, proceeded up the 
river to fall upon a defenceless neighbour — a native prince. 
His boats were decorateef with flags and streamers, and the 
air was filled with triumphant military musict He left 
behind him, in Port St. "Willpim and iu the town, about three 
thousand undisciplined men.* 

* Orme, ‘ Military Tranaactiona of the Britidi Nation in Hindostsn.’ 
Holwdil, ' Indian Tracts,’ 4tof A.B. 17114 ; and * Hiatxadcsi Svsnti 
fee&tg Bengal and Hindostan,’!^ roll* 8 to. 1766-1777., 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Clitb the avenger, Clive “ tlic Daring in Wsft,”* vraa 
coming. 

At Madras and Port St. David and Bombay, and at every 
place in India in whi<'h there ivas an Englishman, e.vertious 
were made in order to recover Calcutta, and take vengeance 
upon Suraj-n-Dow lab for the atrocities he had committed ; 
but the mighty monsoons, wliich had prevented the sending 
of relief would uot yield nor change to suit the impatience 
of man materials had to be collected from varioms parts of 
the coast, aud ships to be waited for that were traversing 
the Indian Ocean from Europe. Thus it was not until the 
16th of October that Clive and Aibniral "Watson could set 
sail &om Madras. The force consisted of five of ahis 
Majesty’s ships and five of the Conijiany’s, of niue hundred 
European infantry and fifteen hundred sepoys. On the 
22ud of December they reached Fultn, a village on the 
ilooghly, twentv miles below Calcutta. Capturing on his 
way the fort of Rudge-Budge, Cliie came before Calcutta at 
the end of the month, and on the 2nd of January, 1757, 
Admiral Watson brought his ships to anchor close off the 
fort. Monichund, the uahob’s general, had fled already? 
and a verj' few shots suflicedto send the garrison scampering 
off after their oeueral. Without the loss of a single life, 
apparently witiiout a wound or a scratch, the English 
rtgaiued possession of the fort and town. 

ilapid in all his enterprises, Clive, witfen a week and a 
dav.w'as Jiefore the imporipnt fortress and town of Hooghly, 
which bnslled with batteries mounting heavy guns, and was 
garrisoned by three thousand luen, who all fied ai^r a very 

* This w«s one 8r the epithets which the Bstowohed nstivet htd con> 
tened npon Clive. * 
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sliort cumonade, leaving the place, Ivith everjthiDg in it, 
to the English. ‘ 

Suiaj-u-Dow^lah had hy this time collected an dnormoua 
army in Moorshedabad, and, belic'ving Clive’s force to be 
even smaller than it us, he began to n}arch down to Calcutta 
vnth terrible menaces. Olive took post in a camp he had 
hastily fortified, about a mile to the north of the town, and 
quietly waitqdfor his fi>e. On the 3rd of Februmy, the 
country to the north-east was in a blaze, and tho van of the 
nabob’s army came in fidl ■view. In tho course of that 
night and the follow iiig morning (the 4th of Febrnary) tho 
rest of th/!" army caiin- up. Having oh<:itne<l from Admiral 
Watson a reiutorceincnt of sailors, armed witii firelocks, 
Clive, at throe o’clock of the luomiug of the 5th, in tho 
midst ol‘ a thick fog, penetrated into the nabob’s camp, 
marched right through with part of his force, and, attacking 
in iront and rear, gained a rapid .and brilliant vietoiy. In 
this conflict Clive Tost altogetjier one hundred and ivvnty 
Europeans and one hundred sepoys — a considerubJe jvortiou of 
his small force. But the carnage committed by the English, 
■who were thirsting for revenge on the perpetrators of the 
Black-Hole murders, was terrible j the panic, in the Indian 
army was universal, and Clive was not disappointed as 
to the effects likely to be proUm c d by the battle on the 
feeble mind of the nabob. Buraj-u-Dowlah sent liim a 
most humble letter, imploring for jieace with the English; 
and, on the 9th of February, a trealv was coucluded on 
Clive’s own lerins ; 4aud tlircc days after this, an additiouol 
treat), witli an alliance, offensive and dejinisive, was signed. 

* As war had broken out in Europe between France and 
England, and as there could be no pcnnauenl M*eiirity for 
Calcutta K,o long us the French were left in posses- 
sion of Chandcruagoro, Clive and Admiral AVutsou pro- 
ceeded forthwith to attack that phice. Chaudemagoro was 
strong, and the l>euch, as usual, made a brave resist- 
ance; but they were compelled to burrender on tho morn- 
ing of the 2.>th March, afV-'r a bu*ge or bombardment of 
fourteen days. 

Instead of assisting these opt rations, Suraj-u-Dowlnh 
did all that he could to thvaTt them, and was already 
endeavouring to form new hsvgucs against the EngBsb. 
dive resolved that ho sliouid cease to «eign. l^ny 
drcttinstances favoured the views of the conqueror. The 
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'tyTannioal* and diaaoluto nivbob had alienated the affec- . 
tiona of hia people, dud given mortal offence ^ aomo of his 
grandeea *ond courtiera. While he traa again colleeting’ 
an immenae anurto fall upon Clive, aconapirac^ waa formed 
againat him in bis own couA, capital, and camp. The real 
chief of this conspiracy was M^er Jaifier Khan, a Mahometan 
soldier of fortune, who had been raised to the highest digni- 
ties hy the late nabob, Alivcrdy Khan, \iho8e ichiughtcr bo 
had married. Meer Jaffier was at this moment com- 


jimnder-in-chief of the army assembling at Plassey, and it 
was calculated that luilf of that force would implicitly obey 
his orders. The khan, after sn earing on the Khorfln, andty 
Gud and the prophet of God, to keep his secret engagements 
with the English, gave great uneasiness by his timidity and 
vaeillatioii. But the man who most disquieted Clive and 
Admiral Watson and their agents was Oniichund, a Hindu 
merchant or bunker of grt'nt wealth, who had been admitted 
into all the secrets of the plot, and w lio thrt-atened to divulge 
them to Suraj-u-Dow lah indi-ss he were gratified with a bond, 
or thirty laes of rupees. It was therefore suggested to Clive, 
and approved of by the members of tbe Council, and most, 
if not all, tbe English oJiieers, w ho thought that trencheiy 
ought to bo met and defeated by treacberj' ; that Omichund 
ought to be deceived by a fictitious agreement to pay liim^he 
money. Aceoi’dingh. two bonds were drawn up. one real, 
iqnm white paper, and the other false, upon red. In the 
fonner then* was no mention of Oniiehimd; in the latter, 
there was an article stipulntiiig tliat be should receive twenty 
lacs of rupees as soon as the rcAolutiou was completed. Th^ 
red paper was shown to tlie grasping, gasping Hindu ; the 
white one was kept in r('ser\e. Ginieliund was universally 
detested in Calcutta for many former acts of treachery an» 
rapacity, and on account of tbe well-grounded suspicion that 
be bad contributed to leutl the nabob to the capture and 

S ’under of tliat place, and to the dismal tragedv of the 
lack Hole. 


On the IStli of June. Clive, w ithhis little Srmv, movedfrom 
Cbandemagore towards Plassov, dispatching before him a 
le^r to Approach Suraj-u-fiowlab with luuncrous breaches of 
faith atid treaties, and to eaH upon him to choose between 
submission to the demands of the English and instant war. 
On the 16th h<A halted at Patlec. and sent Major Cooto to 
take Cntwah, a mud fort. Cintlp* an olSecr worthy to serve 
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a-Clive, took the place, audfouu^ ia it lico enough to supi^j 
a native arm^' ()f tea thousand men for a whole year. On 
the I7th Clive received a letter jrom Meer Jaffier, which 
was Ikr from being satisfactory. Doubting whether that 
man would hare steadiness and* courage enough to keep his 
engagements, he determined ndt to cross the river of CoB8im> 
bpzar, the hoUest branch of the Ghmges, nntil he should 
obtain some. further securities or assurauces that Jaffier 
really intended to act with him. On the 20th, the anniver* 
aaxy of the Black Hole, he received an unsotisihctory letter ; 
but on the evening after the arrival of this messenger, another 
43eeret cmoasary appeared uith letters from Muer Jaffier, 
stating that he would be on tlic light or loft wing of the 
nabob’s army, and that he would come over as soon as the 
iEn^sh shoiud appear on the £eld at Flassey. 

mind of the English commander was still disquieted 

doubts and suspicious; with the assistance of Jafficr’s 
three thousand horse he made sure of victor}'', but without 
this accession of strength he despaired of it, as he was 
whoUr destitute of cavak). The greatness of the stake 
for which he was playing with so small an array, the heavy 
responsibihty that lay upon him. rendered him irresolute 
and nervous, and lie Iiad recourse, for the first and List time 
in his life, to a council of war. liaiing on the morning 
of the 2l8t assembled his officers, to tho number of lifteeii,'* 
he proposed the following questions • — “ AVhether iLc'anny 
should immediately cioss into the island of Cossinibuzar, and 
at all risks attack the nabob? or w he! her, aidiliug them- 
selves of the great quantity of rice w Inch tliey had taken at 
Cutwah, they should maintain thcuiselvcs there during the 
rainy season, and in the mean time iuv ite the Malmittas to 
ester the province and join them ?” Contrary to the c.sta- 
bHshed practice, ClUc gave his opinion first, and it was, that 
they should remain where they were. Diyors Kilpatrick 
and Grant, with six other officers, agreed mth Clive; but 
Captain Coote diflered with him, and liia opposite opinion 
was supported bj^six othew officers. Coote’s notion ■was — 
that the common soldiers were at present confident of 
Boecess ; that a stop so near the cn^y w ould naturdlly quell 
this ardour; that the arrival* of the French troops with 

Orme gajt twenty, but Sir John Malcolm gives t^e names of all tba 
offieers from a list found in Clive's papers, and there, the total number, 
inrindiBg Clivn, it sixteen. s 
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H. Law would add ^traugth* to the nabob’s force and vigour 
to his councils ; that thejr wovdd surround the English army 
and cut off its communication with Calcutta, when distressea 
not yet foreseen might ruin it as effectually as the loss of a 
bottle. He therefore hdvisca that they should cither Bd\’anoe 
and decide the contest immediately, or immediately return 
to Calcutta. But soon Clive hims^ felt dissatisfied at the 
decision, and his mind recovered its vigour. To collect hia 
thoughts, he retired alone to n grove of mango-trees, a little 
beyond the town of Cutwah ; he remained there for an hour 
in deep meditation, but then he returned with the word “For- 
ward ” on his lips ; and, uithout consulting or caring for the 
council of war, he gave his orders that the army should cross 
the river on the follomng morning. At the hour appointed, 
at sunrise, the troops were putin motion; they had all crossed 
the river by four in the attemoon, and after a rapid march 
they eneampod. long after aimset, in a mango-grove near 
Plassey, and within a mile ofthe enemy, Clive, kejrt awake 
by his anxious thought a, heard during’ the whole night the 
dnims,* trumpets, and cymbals of tlio n-ibob’s host, who had 
been warned of his approach, and were making their barbaric 
music to (Hsp<.‘l drowsines.s. At la.st the day broke which 
was to decide the fate of Bengal. 

The extensive givnind occupied by the nabob's amimliad 
good, defences, both natural and artificial ; but, relying 
on their numerical superiority, the Indians, instead of wait- 
ing to be attacked, uiarelied out to attack the English. 
Soon after sunrise they poured through all their openings 
and advanced to the inaugo-grove where Clive lay. Th^ 
were ibrty thousand foot mid sixteen thousand horse ; they 
had fifty heavy cannon, each drawn by a long train ra 
white oxen, .and jmslied on from behind by an clcphaiiC ; 
and, besides this orduance, there were some field-pieces, 
managed by about forty Frenchmen. To oppose this vast 
host Clive had but three thousand foot (of which number 
one thousand were Europciuts) and eight field-pieces. He 
expected every moment to recdlve an encoxiragmg message 
firom l^per .Taflicr, but ^jono came. The battle began with a 
cannonade at about eight in the morning. About noon there 
fell a heavy shower of rain, which damaged the ammunition 
of the iiicautii^uB Indians. Nearly at the same time one of 
Olive’s cannon-balls mortally wqpnded Meer Mturdeeu,one of 
the higlwat ai\d best officcravof the enemy, and the event 
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greatiy teirified the nabob, irho was remamine in hu tent 
at a safe distant. To increwe his panic, one ol nis graudeeB, 
who was deep in the conspiracy agamst him, magnified the 
danger, and ^en advised him to retreat immediately upon 
his capital. At about two o’clock in tlVo afternoon the white 
oxen were put to the heavy guns to drag them off; in a 
short time imthat host, home and foot, were seen retreating 
throng the comp. Clive then moved forwordfiem the mango- 
grove. As he was advancing, a great body of the cavairy 
appeared on his flank. These were the three thousand or 
more horse of 31eer Jnflier, but they were not recognised as 
such by tire English, for a promised white flog was not held 
oat, nor was any other signal given or message smit. Sus- 
pecting tlmt they were nianoenvring to fall ujum his baggage 
and rear, which, no doubt, they would have done* if he hM 
been beaten or cheeked, Clive detached some troops of the 
line to stop them. On receiving the fire of this detach- 
ment, Jaflier, still making no sign, halted and fell back. 

After a short retreat, the Erench artillery-mcn stood 
firm, some of the nabob’s troops rallied, some 'bf his 
heavy guns were again loaded, and a few feeble charges 
of cavalry were made. At last, that great body of horse, 
which liad recently been on the flank of the English, 
began to move altogether off the field, without joining 
the rest of the nabob’s army ; and this convinced Clivo 
that they T\ero the troops of Meer Jaffier, and that that 
conspirator was now. iu reality, doing Hoinelhiug. in hia 
timid way, to decide the attiiir. Advancing, Clive fell upon 
tljo Frenchiucn, who, finding themselves again abandoned 
^ the natives, fled and left their ficld-piecca heluncl them. 
There was uo mow fighting : the nabob’s tons of thousands 
wBre flying towards Moorshedabad ; the whole camp, with 
tents, baggage, artillery, carriages, and white o.xen, was left 
in the undisputed possession of the victorsi whose hootr 
ispou that spot alone was of immense value. Clivt* stated 
hu loss at tweu1y-lv»o killed anil fifty wounded, and these 
chiefly blacks ; ancl the lofs of tlie eneiiiy at about 500 
kflled and wounded. All of his Ijttle army had ^hared 
admirably, but praiso was more ]>articularly given to the 
39th SriMsh regiment, which dtill bears on its banuens the 
name of “ Plasscy," and the motto, Primu* in India. 

The English pursued the^ fugitives for about six miles, 
and then haltcil for the night at Eaudpore, where Clivo 
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leceived *s <!ongratu&t(ny letter from Meor Joffier, who 
came aii|j[ encamped in hu neighbourhood t^t night. At 
midnight the femeu nabob, Suraj-u-Dowlah, who nad fled 
from &e field on a awifi: dromeda^ (an animal now rarely 
used or oeen in Bengal), arrived at his palace in Moorahe- 
dabad, and assembled all the* officers that had escaped with 
him. Bold resolutions were taken, but he hod not the 
heart to stay and act upon them. Dismissing his council 
and returning to the apartments of his women, his fears over* 
came him, and he nuum up his mind to flv from his capital. 
He took with him, grospM in his own hand, or hid under 
his own vest, a rich casket of jewels ; his chosen companions 
were his favourite concubine and his confidential eunuch ; 
with no other attendants, and disguised in a mean dress, he 
descended in the darkness of the niglit from a window of 
the palace. 

On the morning after the battle, Mcer Jaffier waited upon 
Clive, who, embraciug him, hailed him os nabob of Bengal, 
Orissa, and Bahar. llie nabob-maker then hurried him on 
with hfi hie cavalrj* to IVloorshed.'tb.ad, in order to secure the 
palace and the treasury of !Suraj-u-Duwlah. It is said that a 
new conspiracy was got up, not only to withhold all the 
treasure from the Euglish, but likewise to assassinate the 
conqueror of Plassey. Clive, though so near, certainly de«mcd 
it expedient to postpone his entrance into 31oor8hedabad 
until the 29th of June, and when he entered, he was sur- 
rounded and closely guarded by 200 Europeaus and 300 
faithful sepoys. Slureover, he took up his quarters iu a 
strong ^lalace, and kept his 500 men with him. , 

Meer Jaffier now protested that there was not money 
enough left in Suraj-u-Dowlah’s treasiirj" to pav what the 
English denianded, and what hod been stipulaUel for in the 
treaty between Jaffier and Clive. The conqueror proposed 
that they sUowld repair together to the resideucu of the 
scits, or groat Hindu liaukcrs, who had neavly ail been con- 
cerned iu the conspiracy against Suraj-u-Dowlah. Meer 
Jaffier eonseutiug, they went i>rthwith \o the seits, Clive 
btdng followed by Omichuud. who landed that the moment 
was now at hand when no sltould reet'ive some of his lacs of 
rojK'cs. But on arriving af the seits, Omichund was not 
invited to a seat on the carjwt with the other Hindu capi- 
talists, and, dhmewhat discunegrted and dismayed by this 
alight, he sat himself down aunoiig his senants uear the 
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outer part of the hall. The ^chite or real treaty coutam* 
ing all the stipnlatioDS, and the same and proportiopB agreed 
upon, was now produced ; and Clive, turning to Mr. Soruliaa, 
who was in attendance with Mr. Watts, said, “ It is now 
time to undeceive Omichund.’* Scrafton, who spoke the 
language of the countiy well, Vent up to the Hindu, who 
rose at his approach, and said, “ Omichund, the red pi^ier 
is a trick ; yeu are to have nothing ! ’* The old man sta^ 
gered as u struck by a thunderbolt, and, fainting, wouH 
have &llen to the earth, if his attendants had not caught 
him in their arms. Ho was conveyed to his palanquin and 
carried ttf his house in the city, where he lay for several 
hours speechless and insensible. His intellect, once so 
keen, never made more than a partial return ; Clive recom- 
mended, what was a common cure for grief and sicknesa 
among the Hindus, a pilgrimage to some famed pagoda or 
temple ; the old man went to one of the most celebrated of 
fdl these shrinea, but he returned unciired ; he fell into a state 
of idiocy, and died about a year and a half after receiving the 
mortal shock. His death-like swoon and departimB from 
the hall of the seita occasioned no emotion there ; and the 
contracting parties to the white tvoaty calmly sottlod their 
money affairs. The treatj', as wxiilen iu Persian and Eug- 
hsh, was read, and, after much com er.-atioii, it wa.-> settled, 
that one-hah' of the sum prouiised tlic Enulish should be 
paid immediately in coin, plate, and jewels taken out of thet 
treasury ; and that the other Iialf sliould be discharged in 
three years bv equal instaliuonts. 

„ Two day.s after this c<iiifcn-uce, Heir Jaflier rveeived 
tidings that Sunij-it-Dow lab lia<l la-on taken at Kaiahmatta}, 
through the udbnnatioi, < f a poor fakir or denish, who 
Mid reeogtiized l:itn in his dii>:>uiso. The holy man had good 
reason to remem.her the juTsim of (iie tyrant, litr Suraj-u- 
Howlah had our off his ears abimt thirteen inoHth.s Ixfoii-. At 
the hour of iniibiight, the fallen nalwh was broinTht liken 
felon into the pre£>cueo of Meer Jaflier. in the palace which 
bad so recently been bis own. lie erawled in the dust at 
the new miboh’.'s foet, weeping and praying for mercy. It 
that Meer JafficT, moved Iwlh In eontempt. and pitv, 
intended to spare his life, but’that Heeran, his son. as vile 
and ferociou.s a wretch a.s yimaj-u-Dowlal), insi^ft-d that ho 
oug^ to be put to death, ^ to render the musnud, and his 
own succession to it, the more secure. The victim was 
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carried of[ to a dktfnt chamber, the vilest in the palace, and 
was theqe secretly murdered bj one of Mearui’s semints 
and some soldiers. In the course of the following day, hi« 
mangled remains wore expend on an elephant in the streets 
of Moorshedabad, and then deposited in the tomb of his 
predecessor, Aliverdy Khan. He was only twenty years old 
when he died ; Meeran, his murderer, was still younger, 
being only in his seventeenth year. * 

Clive and the English committee*, on the 6th of July, ob- 
tained payment, in coined silver, of 7,271,666 rupees, 
amounting in English money to 800,0001. ; in addition to 
which, Clive had taken or accepted from Meer Jaffier, as his 
private reward, about 200,000/. sterling, or, according to 
his oiTii statement, about 160,000/.* Tnemon^ filled 700 
chests, embarked in 100 boats, which proceeded under the 
cai’e of soldiers to Kudea, wlieuce they wore escorted to 
Fort AVilliam by all the boats of the English squadron, 
with banners flying and music sounding — a scene of triumph 
and joy, and a remarkable contrast to the scene of the pre- 
cediug'year, whoa Suraj-u-Dawiah had ascended the same 
stream triumphant I'roiu the conquest and plunder of Cal- 
cutta. In tlio course of the month of August, the Company 
received in gold, jewels, and cash, 3,255,095 rupees. The 
other advantages which the new nabob granted the English 
wen*, — a right to establish a mint of their own at Calcutta ; the 
entire expulsion of the French for ever, and the delivery to 
the Colupauy of their factories and effects ; the entire pro- 
perly *tf all lands within the ilahratta ditch at Calctrtla; 
also 0<K> y ards all round beyond the said ditch ; the cession, 
('f :dl the hind in the neighbourhood of Calcutta that lay 
ln'tweeu the river, lhel:ike, ami CuI]h'i“. 1 he Coinpiuiy paying 
the u.*!ijal rent to the nabob; and full freedom of fraift 
tlirougbont 4 be proi iiiee.'i of Bengal. Babnr. and Drissa, 
e.veept the oIiA prohihirioii agaiii.st their tr.ading in salt, 
betel, and a few other eoinniodil ie.s. The Company’s mint 
at Ca!<‘ut4a beg.iu to coin rupit's by the lJUli of August. 
Tliroo tiay.s before this d;ite. Adfliiral Warson, w ho hud very 
niaterially eontrilmtcd the siieecss of tlie war, died of a 
jntigle-feier. 

11. L.1W was ill the field iS. the head of a small Freueh 

* One of the ttrsl uses Clive made of hi.< iresJthwas to bestow an 
annuity of £30U on his old v’omnisnder.SLiureace, who had grown old in 
the serrier without groti ing- rich. * 
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ibrce which bad escaped from GhandcnwCTre, and had been 
in coTresponCence with 8ur^‘-u-Dowlah. Upon IcarninK 
the capture and death of that uTetched man, JLaw, who had 
been advancing to aid him, i;ctteated with all Bpecd into 
Sahar, intending to offer hip scrvicta to HamuarTain, the 
vice-nabob of the province. To dislodge these dangerona 
rrenchmen, Clive detached Coote with a flying column, con- 
sisting of 230 Europeans, 300 sepoys, 50 lascars, and two 
^eld-pieccs. Coote, in spite of the excessive heat of the wea- 
ther, and of numerous onstaeles raised in his way, by Meer 
Jaffier’s brother, and by other men who were hound to aid 
and assist him, made a wonderful and rapid march. On 
the 10th of July, he was at Sajahmnhal, on the 21st at 
Mbnghir, on the 23rd at Burhai, on the 25th ho entered 
Putwah, only seven miles from Piitn.i. On the 1st of 
August, he reached a small town at the confluence of the 
Bona and Oauges. aud on the 5tli lie halted at Chupmli, on 
the frontier of the powerful ruler of Oiule. lie could not 
overtake the nimble Law, but be struck terror into Bamuar- 
rain, and other native princes, and received their oaf hs to be 
true and obedient to Meer Jaflier, the new nabob. 

Betuming to M<jorshcdabad. Coote’s detachment was 
quartered at Cossimbuzar ; luul tin* rest of the troops who 
haul fought at Plasser, and conquered a country more exten- 
sive and more pojnilous than the kIioIc of (Jrcat Britain, 
were sent down the river .and sfatioiu'd at Chandemagore, a 
place then considered more hc.'illhy than Calcutta. At the 
latter city, Clive uaa received with acclnmations aud all 
^Bsibli! nououre ; and he alii-ady w itnessed the effects of 
Jiis achievi'meiits in the rcstoratiou of commerce, confidence, 
and proBi»enty.* 


* Orme, ‘ MUiUry Trenwiciioiiii.’ Hr John Malcolm, * Life of Lord 
Clive, with ExtracU from hia Lurdalap'a own LetUm.aud Memoranda,’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

WbUiE Clive was ehaugiugpruK'es and nabobs and rooting 
out the French in Bengal, his vuiintrv men on the Coroman- 
del coast wore not nltogc'thor idle. Though weakened by* 
having sent ships and troops to co-operate on the Ganges, the 
presideucy of Madras desjjatclied Captain Callioud to make 
an attempt upon Madura. While CaUiand xraa before that 
place, the French made a rush at Tricliinopoly, which was 
Ten' wciddy garrisoned, and laid siege to it. lieaving tento, 
baggage, and ortillcn' btdiind him, Calliaud flew &om Ma- 
dura tc^ Trichinopciy, out-manceuvred M. d’Auteuil, got 
betwoeu the besiegers and the besieged, and finally entered 
Tricbino^ly in triuiunh ; but so exhausted by the in- 
ccssant fatigues he haa undergone, that he could no longer 
walk or stand without support. B’Auteuil raised the siege 
the ssme day, and retri'ated towards Pondicheny, disi^ 
})oiatod, mortified, and humiliated. Alter his retreat the 
war languished iu the Carnatic, until the French, by an 
unexpected movement, took tiu* important English factory 
of Vizagapatam. , 

While the presidency of Madras were demanding money 
frmn their ally or dependant Mohainiued Ali, hr letters and 
by messengera, Bajee-Bao’s Mahrattos burst into the eounti^* 
to exact, at the sword’s point, chouU, or triWte, or black mail, 
from the saino pcsir, extravagant potentate. “ The English,'* 
says Onne, had no alternative but to pay or fight.” For 
fighting they had not men enough, and for pajung they had 
not money enough ; hut the credit the Con^iany was known 
even in the camp of the wild Mahrattas, and when the 
English ebnsentt'd to pay for the nabob, the\' agreed to take 
part of tho amount iu rupees, ahd part in bills. 

In the month of September, a squadron of twelve ships 
appeared off Fifrt St. Pavid. These French sliips were 
commanded by M. Bouvet, an ^Bicer of liigh reputation ; 
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flxud they had oa hoard tweuty pieces of battering cannon, 
Bome mortaag, and a great aumber bombs and balls, the 
leg^eat of liOiraine, nearly 1,000 strong, fifty artOleiytami, 
aim sixty Toluateers, the troops being under the command 
of the Marquis de Soupires/ The^i^glish, from Fort St. 
David, saw these sl^s repdr to Ponmclierry, where th^ 
^landed the troops. 'Imis was on the 9th of September ; and 
a day or two after, the whole squadron disappeared, leaving 
the Faglish much perplexed as to its next destinatioa and 
object. An intercepted English letter, in which it was 
stated that Admiral Watson was expected with bis fleet on 
fibat coast by the middle of September, had done wonden. 
As Souvet apprehended that the English admiral would 
collect a force superior to his own, he determined to fly 
while there was yet time ; and in so great a hurry was he, 
that he would not even wait to land the heavy artilleiy and the 
heavy ammunition which he had brought. Crowding all his 
canvas, he bore away for the Mauritius — Sying from Watsem, 
who had been nearly a month in his winmng»8faeet, and 
whose fleet, under the command of Eear-Adm^'Pococke, 
was stUl in the Hooghly. 

On the very day on which Bouvet took his precipitate 
departure, Captain Calliaud took Madura by making a fireah 
ejmedition from Trichinopoly, and by carrying a well-fiUed 
notary chest with him. One hundred and seventy thoo- 
saad rupees was the price paid to the native ebaef and 
garrison for the surrender of this place, the posaeuion of 
which was of great importance to the English on the Coity- 
mandel coast. 

On the 28th of Ap^ 17fi8. another French squadron, 
MHudsting of twelve amps, reached that coast. It was oam- 
i^manded Count d’AcIie, and had on board a regiment of 
iafluitiy nearly 1,100 strong, a cesrps of artillerymen. Mid a 
unmber of officers of distinction, ail undep the command of 
Count LaBy, a veteran of Irish extraction, who liad been aU 
his life in the service of France, and w ho had fought against 
iiie English at Fontenoi So high did Bally’s reputatum 
stand at this time, that he had been appointed govenxnv 
ffioeral, adtih ihe most eztraoi^inaiy powers, dver all the 
SVeuch possessions and estriilishments in India. He was t» 
eontmenee operationB by the redaction of Fort St. Dasid. 
Hie dio{^d into Fendicbeny with two df ^ 
with tlm other two D’Ache repaired at once to Fort Bt. 
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"Dgnif vi&re two j^pglirii frigates, the oolj ^ps on the 
stoiaon, wve ran asboie and wreck^ to preveftt their being 
mptiwed. Bat on the very next day-, Admiral Pococke 
stood into the road and brong^t M. d’Achd to action. 

Tgn glitdi eguadran was ftiferiar in number, and some of the 
ahii M wore Bcarcelj fit for service; nevertheless Poeoclm 
infficted a severe blow on the French, the result of a draws 
battle being the loss of 500 in killed and wounded on their 
shte ; while the Bngliah counted only twenty-nine killed and 
caghty-nine woundra. One of D'Achd’a ships was stranded 
aftor the battle in consequence of damage ^ne bv our shot 
to famr cables. Pococke’a ships, however, had sufiered 
greatly in their spars and rigging, and, in the various 
manoeuvres which followed the battle, tbey drifted to lee- 
ward, and the French were enabled to come to anchor in 
the night in the road of Alamparoa. Before the sea-fight 
began, some of the French troops from Pondicherty, burned 
on across the country by the impetuous Lally, without 
baggage, and even without provisions, got to the rear of 
Fort 8t.9avid, and drove in some of the English outposts. 
The troops on board the French ships were now landed with 
all speed, the Marquis de Houpires came up with more troops, 
some heavy guns found in Pondicherry, and convoy of pro- 
visions. On the next day, the let of May, Lally himiMf 
came up and detached Count d'Estaing to t^c up a position 
near (foddalore, which was no stronger now than when 
attacked twelve yean before by M. Dupleix. It was gar- 
litoned by four companies of sepoys and a few artiUerymen, 
and, tu Md to the precariousness of its situation, it con-* 
tamed within its walls 150 French prisoners. In the even- 
ing, this very weak garrison was reinforced from Fort St. 
David ly thirty Europeans and a few lascais. But Codd»>* 
lore couM not have been held for any length of time by a 
much stoongOT garrison ; and Major Polier, the commandant 
of Fcfft St. David, agreed to evacuate it in four days, the 
troops being allowed to retire with the honours of war. 

M. Lally, at tbe v^ begirmiiiff of his career, ^iled the 
ckancea of suceeas in In^ia, by settmg the fe^ngs and 
prmdicea* of the people at diefiimce. He knew nothing of 
OF of tile strange, graduated, complex structure of 
Indian soeiefy, and bo was too stif-willed, hot-headed, 
and presun^tiu^ to be guided.by those wbo bad mwe 
kaovnedge: m tins siege he creaibra the greatest disgust, by 
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foapdUj employing together different castes of the lEutives la 
laiwun to tAich they had never bera accustom^ and 
irhieh they conaidered derogatory to their condition and 
dithonourable to the castes to hich thevhelonged. The more 
rigour he exercised, the greater become the difficulty of «tting 
any work done. The sepoys, and all others who did zmt 



punished them, they deserted. Fort St. David wns at this 
time garrisoued by 619 Europeans and about 1,C00 natives : 
in spite of some radical detects in the works, they might 
oertainly liavc been niaiutained for a long time against an 
enemy who committed so many blunders os Lally did ; hut 
Major Polier matched him in tms respect, and after he had 
burned nearly all his gunpowder in an absurd, ineifectual 
firing, the English conuuandant capitulated on the 2ud of 
June. Ill consequence of instructions tinin France, Lally 
immediatelv ordered all the fortifications to be razed to the 


ground. l)!e then detached M. d’Estaing with a considerable 
ferce to obtain possession of Deri Cottah. Tliat ^^arrison, 
being very weak, abandoned the place at the approach of the 
French, and marched away for Trichinopoly. I«lly returned 
to Pondicherry, entered that city in a tnumphant proces- 
8MI1, and celebrated a Te Devm lor his successes. But this 


was scarcely over ei-c he ratered upon a furious quarrel 
with the gentlemen of the French council ou account of the 
emptiness of the treasuiy. lie thus early prepared a strife 
and a hatred which, iu the end, brought liini to a lamentable 
death. He accused powerful and resentful men of haring 
W]nopriated the public money to their own u.^o. For lack 
m rupees, his operations were impeded. In rummaging the 
‘exhausted treasuiy of Pondicheny, he discoiercd a boimfor 
5fi00,000 rupees, which had been given by the rajah of 
iWijore to Chunda Saheb, and by t’hunda Solieb to the 
French, in satisfaction for some of the varioms claims which 


they had upon him. LaUy resolved to enforce paj’ment of 
this bond, and taking thi field, he advanced towards Tan- 
jore, with one Qatiea, a native pjpnce, in his camp, who had 
Mme pretensions to the sovereignty of the country. The 
march was long, and th*e disposition of the oountiy 
people everywhere nnfiivourable. Ko bullock>men or bazar- 
people would follow hipj except by compulsion, and every 
act of oompulsion tended le ^read and increase tdte previa 
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leu); iU-will. fiis wint of mon^, and ahnosfc total want of 
^MriaionBf oren at the beginning of the marflii, forced him 
to rob and plunder ; and the French soldiery, whCT once they 
got aocuatomed to these operations, considered aa their own 
ererything that they dbuld se^ or extort by violence. A 
n^liment of hussars was constantly employed in cattle>liflbmg, 
and the unfortunate natives saw their cows and their oxen 
driven into the French camp, where no price was ever paid, 
or even promised. Still more to excite the native passions 
of hatred and revenge, the French committed outntgea on 
their women and their priests. From Carical, Lally pro- 
ceeded to what had recently been the rich and thriving 
town of Nagore, in the hope of getting a great booty and 
contribution in money. Bat the native merchants, warned 
in time, had carried off their money and jewels, and they 
ofibred little for tho redemption of their houses. Lally 
therefore let loose his hussars on the defenceless town, with 
a regular bargain that he was to have a large share of what- 
ever they might And. The Hibemo-FrenchTnan then applied, 
in a pm'mptory manner, to the Dutch at Negspatam for 
mono}', ammunition, and provisions, and the Dutch, awed by 
h is pow'er, sent him 20,000 pounds of gunpoader. Acting 
under the same fears, the Danes, wlio had a small settlement 
on the coast, sent him 10,000 pounds of gunpowder and«ix 
field-pieces. On his line of march stood the pagoda of 
Kiviuore, which Lally believed to contain inestimable riebes. 
He rausaclced the place and the houses of the Brahmins, 
dug into the earth for concealed treasures, dragged the 
tanks and brought up a number of uncouth idols ; but, to hi^i 
bitter disappointment, these graven images, instead of being 
of gold, were of brass ; and as no treasures could be found 
above ^und, or under ground, or in the water, he incuir&jf 
a hoiTible odium a ithout any profit. On the following dav 
he reached aunflier pagoda, from a bich the priests had all 
fied ; but discovering in the c'vening that some of the Brah- 
mins had come back, and wore looking about them and 
asking (questions, he savagelv put them to death br blowing 
them offfoom the mouthu of his field-pieces. At iTrivatore, 
where he remained some days, be drove a grand trade in 
cattle-lifting. Part of the beeves were consumed m the 
camp, and part sent down to the coast, to be there sold for 
the benefit of the army. On th*^ 18th of July, Lally halte^ 
near the woUa of the city of Auijore, and sent in a Jesuit 
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taiA ff pfi of Ub i»ftaunii to desuoid t)ie fall amonai of iiiM> 
boni. 13 » terrified rajah offered 800,000 rapeB^ mooMf 
doma; Laity ihen aaked for 1,000,000 in moiiqr* fiOO boUooka 
Qie huit become a wholcBale aieaBe>batc}ier), and lOjiOQO 
pounds of gunpowder ; and upon fifiding that theae teana 
mre not aoceptod, he began 'to throw shot and diett ait tiia 
temples and pagodaa. Se also continued the work of eattk^ 
Hflitwg Tn the open country, sending droves upon drovM 
down to Caiical and Pondichmy. At length a treaty waa 
commenced, in which the Hindu prince endeavoured to dupe 
the French, and they him. 

After an infinitude of manasuvres on both sides. Laity 
broke off the negotiation, and on the 2nd of August, having 
erected two batteries, be began to ply the walla of Tanjore 
where they were weakest. Alter fire dars’ firing, a bresch 
was made; hut by this time the French had bnnied nearly 
all thdr powder, and, notwithstanding all their cattle-liftine 
they had not provisions for more than two days. On the Sw 
of August, Laity's uneasiuess was increased by intelligence 
that another cngammont had taken place beWeen the 
French snd Engush squadrons, and that the English ships 
were menacing Carioal, where the French had not been 
beard of siace the battle. Quite cret> .-fallen, he summoned 
a eonncil of war ; ten of his ofBcers re oommcndcd an imme- 
diate retreat, and ouly two an immediate assault and storm. 
Forthwith, the sick and wounded were sent away under a 
strong escort, and preparations were made for a general de- 
eam^ent on the morrow. But in the course of that night, 
.^00 English sepoys, sent by !M^or CalHaad fi\>in Triofainopoly, 
threw tihemselves within the walls of Tanjorc. Lally had 
cause to wish he had gone off a httle earlier. The next 
^homing the sepoys joined the Tanjoreans in a sortie and 
general attack on his camp, while bodies of Tanjore horse, 
and swanns of coimtry people, and wild coolies from the 
lalls, threw themselves on the French rear. Lally himself 
had several hair-tyesdth escape*, and be was actually knocked 
over and trampled upon '^by some of the rajah’s cavalry. 
Throe of his cannon were captured, and a considerable num- 
ber of his men were killed ii^ the first suiprise. But when 
the French recovered their presence of mmd, and fonn^ in 
good compact order, th^ were too much for the nndineiplinftd 
'umjoreane ; and the jlish sepeys, left without proper 
aapport, were obliged to abandon the three guns they had 
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triBea, •nd'to tetaw i i ^ into the t<nm no ot^ter jrazM. 
Uma cme ele^uot aaA two kon cameb. Bib the Sreaidi 
mow ^3ced their henry ease, threw the shot iste wda, 
and destroyed a eomadendjk inirt of their baggage, and then, 
oader eorer of night, tlt^ mwhed rapidly away firom Tan* 
joee, watered in thm retreat* hr the Tindictire peaaaDtiy 
and wenjah’s cvraby, and half-iiimiahe^ and h^-craaedt 
whh tfairat. The retreat waa moat dbaatrona till they 
noehed Triratore. Between that ]daee and Goiical, Lally 
learned that the French aquadron had returned to PondT- 
cheny, bat that M. d'Acho waa determined to Bail for ihe 
Hauritiua without hazarding any further action with Pooocke. 
LaUy, in a I'uiy, sent the Count d’Estaing to remonstrate^ 
to persuade, to threaten, to do eTerrthing ne could to make 
the French admiral stay where he was. On the 18th of 
August, the retreating French amiy arrived at Carical, and 
saw the Engiish squadron at anchor not far firom that towiL 

In the two naval engagements which had taken place. 
Admiral Pococke’s force had b«*en inferior, and O' Ache, after 
the experience he had had, felt no desire to wait till rein- 
forcements, w hich he believed wen* c-tpected, sbouid give tbe 
English a sapcrirwiti', or replace tn*o of their i eiy b^ ships 
hr two good ones ; and he turned a deaf car to O'Estaing. 
Eaving left Carical and crossed the Colerooii, Lally quitlM 
the orinv, and with an eseon nale with Ioom; bridle to Pon- 
dichenr, where he arrived on the 2Sth of August. Ho 
instantlj summoned a council, with the view of stopping tbe 
anxious admiral. Bui O’Ache declurod that his ships were 
greatly disabled, and his (‘rows much reduced hr the combats . 
and by sickness ; and on the 2nd of September he hove an* 
chor, and went away under a prt'ss of sail for the Mauritius. 

To procure the nerves of war, Lally now resolved, before • 
proceeding on his grand object — the siege of Madras — to 
make a prcdatoiw excursion to Arcot, which was defended 
hr only a tew* English sepoi .■< and some detachments of 
lliohammed All’s cariiiry. Hi* inadt' a barmin beforehand 
with the commander of the natitc troops, who agreed to 
deliver up the place for 13,000 rupees and employment 
with tbe French army. I^y reached Arcot on the 4th of 
October, and, finding that capilkal of the Carnatic open to 
him, he entered with his aecustoinod pomp and parade, in 
tbe midst of long salvos of artj^ery. But dinp- 
pointments awaitrathe gold-seeher ; — all the mercliants and 
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vaatQiier inJiabitants had departed bcjfow Ms amTal, UMi 
email the po<ireT sort had concealed their moiiq t nod mart 
Baluable effecta. Distributing his troops into can toxiin ea t s, 
Xadlj- himself returned to Pondicherry, to blame ereiybody 
and evmything, except his own folly'and presumption. On 
his first arriTsl in the countrj’, he had made up his oim 
mind to be Sole ruler in Tndin. ; and as soon os ne had re- 
duced Fort St. Darid, he recalled M. Bussy from the 
Deekan, speaking contemptuously of the chararter and ex- 
ploits of that truly remarkable man. "When the colonels of 
several regiments — men of rank and ancient lineage — ^paid 
a high complimeut to the hero of the Deekan, be groiwly 
imputed it to the influence of M, Biissy’u money, instead 
of his reputation. Lally was a bold and loud talker ; he made 
no secret of his sentiments, and Bussy u ould hare been no 
Frenchman if he had not resented nith viriu-il^'’ these various 
attacks on his fame. With rancorous feelings on both sides, 
they were to proceed together to capture Madras, and to 
root out the Englisli power on the Coromandel coast. By 
contributing 60,000 rupees of his oun, and openifig a sub- 
scription at Pondicherry, Lally raised 94r,000 rupc^ ; and 
with this insignificant treasure, and an army of 2,700 Euro- 
peans and 4,000 natives, he made tor Madras, where he 
amived on the 12th of December, without money, without 
credit, and almost without food for the troops. 

Major Laurence, Clive’s old superior, and hlr. Pigot, held 
command within the walls of Madras, where the total of 
the fisree collected was 1,758 Europeans, 2,220 sepoys, and 
.200 of Mohammed .dii’s cavalry, — these last being scarcelv 
worth their rations. On the 14th of December, the French 
took possession of the Black Town, which w'as open and de- 
^fenceless ; and there the soldiers, breaking open some arrack 
stores, got drunk and mad, and committed great disorders. A» 
their condition was reported in the fort, a soctie was resolved 
upon ; and 600 chosen men, under the command of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Draper (afterwards Sir William), and Major 
Brereton, with tiro field-pteccs, rushed into the streets of the 
BlockTown. Unluckily, the dnimmers.whowere all little block 
boys, struck up the Grenadiers’ March too soon,anc[this gave 
vramingto the French, who, naming to their arms, drew up at 
a point where the streets were very narrow, and crossed each 
ouorat right angles. T^ose who wore dAmk were joined 
hy othen who were sober, and soon they for exoeedra in 
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file Eagluil^ detactoent. If Bns^, vlio wm dow 
ati hand, Jiad owde one of the bold, daBhin^ movement 
to him, when admg>on hia own TeaponsibOity and 
£ae hia own gloiy, the Eng&h, blocked np in the nanow 
atneta, muat either haife aurrradered, or bare been deatowed. 
But Biiai^ remained motionleaa, and aftcru'ardB excoaed his 
conduct % saying that Lally, hia auperior, hod sent him no- 
orders to move. Our detwhment retreated *to the fort, 
leaving their two field-pieces behind them ; they had lost, 
in killed, wounded, ana prisoners, about 200 men, and had 
inflicted about ou equal injury on the foe. Six of their officers 
were killed or mortailv wounded, and among these, was 
Major Polier, who, unable to bear the reflections which had 
been cast upon him for his weak defence of Fort St. David, 
threw aw^ his life here to prove that ho was no coward. 
Count d’pMaing was taken prisoner at the beginning of the 
afiraj', and conre 3 'ed into the fort of Madras. 

Some money came from France, and by begging, borrow- 
ing (sword in hand), and extorting, Lolly got a littlo more 
in the Black Town, and began to dig trenches and erect bat- 
teries. But all his warlike means were as deficient as thoso 
of the English garrison were perfect ; and dissensions and 
ill-will against him increased among his officers. His con- 
dition was rendered quite desperate bx' the return of Admiral 
Pococke to the coast, and bj' the entrance into the harbour 
of two frigat<‘s and six of tlic Company’s ships, having on 
board 600 king’s troops, foesh from England. This was on 
the 16th of Februarj- (1759), when Lally had been two 
months and four days under the xvolls of Madras. 
mouey and his provisions were alike cxlmustcd; he hod 
thrown away his lost bomb thix'e weeks before, and he had 
blazed away nearly all hia gunpowder. Cursing Adminil* 
d’Ache for not having stayed to meet Focoeke, and again 
blaming everybody but himself, he decamped os silently and 
expeditiously as he could in the night of the 17th, with his 
army in a mutinous state, and his marauding hussars 
threatening to go over tu the English. KSwhore coidd this 
violent man find a friend ^ the natixes removed or concealed 
their prdvirions ; and not nnfrequently hia troops had to 
feel the sharp execution of flymg columns of native horse, 
and the deaffiy animosity of the epolies and coUeries, and 
rdher xrild pw^ of the hills, w^o glided round his camp- 
like ghosts, ana stil>bed in the dark. 
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Chi tile 6tik of March, Majos Laurence, vitii I,l56 Euro^ 
pettu, 1,570 a^poys, coolies, 1,956 horse, and, tea field' 
EMoes, oommeoiced his- march upon Conjereram, irhere LaBj 
had concentrated his forces. For tirenty-two days the 
l^toach and English armies lay encamped in sight of each 
otimr. Then tlw English struck off for Wanaciraah, eo' 
tered that town, and began to bcsie^ the fort. The Freneb 
hnxxied to defend the place, and the English, giving than 

■ t 

Conjeveram. On the 28th of May, both Laurence 
agod Xddly put their armies into cantonments for the rainy 

season.* 


* Onne, ‘ Military Trangactio&g.' Sdiomberg, ' Naral ChTonology.' 
fiBr John Malcolm, * Life ot* Cine.* * Parliameiitary Reports.* French, 
‘ Mteoitea of M. LbUt.’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

fuvn^T. Fogocck cruiBed between Bombay and Fondi* 
eberay to intercept a fresh squadron which Latly expected 
from the Mauritias. Towards the end of June, three oS 
tiie Company’s ^ips reached Madras wildi 100 recruiter 
and intelligence tlut the ent^rising Coote might be 
shortly expected on the coast with 1,000 of king’s troo^ 
The first division of these troops arrived at the end of July. 
On the 20th of August, looking into Trincomalee, in Ceylon, 
Fococke there di^vered his old adversary, M. d’Ach^ 
with claven ships of the line and three fingates. The 
English squadron consisted of nine ships of the line, one 
frigate, two of the Company’s ships, and a fire-ship; 
their entire number of guns being 174 less than that 
of the French. Owing to adverse currents and wind 
and weather, the English could not close upon the enemy 
till the 10th of September, when, after a sharp action 
of two hours’ duration, the careful Frenchman once more 
retired before the flog of Fococke. Having all bis topmasts 
standing, H’Achc got safe to Pondichen^', which was his, 
object, several days before Fococke could reach Hegapatam. 
The arrival of the squadron saved the French council &om 
absolute despair; it brought to them only 180 soldiers,' 
but it brought some money; it poured into the empty 
coffers specie W the amount of i^lfi.OOO sterling, and a 
quantity of diamonds valued at £17,000, which lud been 
taken in an English Easl-lndiaman. But H’Ache had 
scarcely landed this treasure, when he agafii intimated that 
he mu^ leave the coast and retain to the Mauritius ; his 
orders being peremptory to take great care of his ships. Ko 
entreaties, no vehement protc&fs, could shake his resolution. 
He was, however, induced to land and leave behind him 400 
Ca&rs, who hacf been serving in his fleet, and 500 Euro- 
peans, partly marines and parUyssfilors. 
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Tbe Eng^h annj' in the field, wfaa had sur^Maed sod 
caq^tmed of Covrepauk in Jiujr, were eaconrageit 

the diaoTganised condition of Lally’s forces to make an 
aittempt npon Wandewash, and on the 26th of September 
they w marched fiom Conjeveram fl>r that purpose, under 
the command of Colonel Srereton. Their assault was^ 
however, repelled, with a loss of 200 men. But mother 
directions the French lost ground almost daily. They were 
in rags and half-starved. 

The English took advantage of the absence of that able 
and prevauing man, M. Bussy, to open negotiations with 
eeveml native chiefs in the Deekau, and even with Salibat 
Jung himself, who had owed the musnnd to Bussy; and Clive, 
from Ben^, had detached Colonel Forde to the Northern 
Circars, mose roluahlc provinces which had been ceded to 
M. Bossy. Forde, with 500 British troops, 2,100 native 
troops, and a respectable train of artillery, proceeded by 
sea to Yizagapatam. There he landed ana joined the 
native army of Anunderaose, who hod engaged to co- 
operate against the French, in tho hope that me English 
would eventually make him sovereign of tho De&an. 
His rajah agreed to supply 56,000 rupees per month 
for the expenses of Forde’s army. They then advanced 
to Feddaporc, and there encountered M. ('onflans, who 
bad been left by Bussj in command of the French 
&rces. In preparing for battle, Fordc’s first care was to 
get his precious allies, the troops of the rajah, out of the 
way, frir he knew that they would not fight, and could 
. produce only confusion. In numbers, Conflaus’s French 
troops were equal to Forde’s English ones, and the defen- 
sive position they occupied was a good one : their artilleiy 
*■ was abundant, and to oppose to the 2,100 Englisli sepoys they 
had 6,000 sepoys of their own, and 500 native horse. But 
Conflans rashly quitted his strong ground, the French infrin- 
try got into disorder in pursifing a portion of Forde's sepoys, 
aaid then the British troops, w hohail been concealed b}''a stand- 
ing crop of Indian corn, fhll upon the French, routed them 
with a temble loss, and took the best of their field-pieces. 
Further ducouiaged by the resolute bcha\ iour of some of the 
I^lish sepoys under Gaptom Knox, C'on&ins retrMted to 
his camp ; tmt notwithstanding the advantages of the ground, 
and thc^ of some heavy ortuleiy which he had kept there, 
he was soon driven fixmi the height by Colonel Forde. 
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of tiie Frehch thiew dovn their atme and cried for quarter ; 
hut the mater numher made a tauvt^tu-peuit fii^t. The 

r ih of ^ ^Id were considerable, including thirty pieces 
cannon, fifty tumbrils, and other carriages, laden with 
assmunition, seven mortars with a large provision of sheila, 
1,000 draught buUocka, and hll the tents of the French. 
M. Conflans gaUoped from ibe field on a good horse j and 
it is said, that he never stopped until he nuebed, at night, 
the town of Sajahmundr;', nearly forty miles ftom the field 
of battle. 


Unfortunately, the Bajah Anunderauzo would no mote 
pay than fight. Thus Forde, who had raent all the money 
fie had brought with liiiii, was rcducco for several weelis 
to a stand-still ; tbu French, however, routiuued to give 
ground : Sajohmundry was abandoned, and Confiam soi^t 
refuge in Maauliputam, ur^ng Solibut Jung to send mm 
some aasistauco, and representing to that ruler that the 
IQiglish, if left unopposed, would assuredly make themselves 
masters of the whole of theDeekan. Salibut Jung put an 
(innr ii^motiou and collected other troops at Uolcouw and 
Hyderabad. Obtaining at length some money from his rajah, 
and marching tlirough EUore, wliere screrm native chiefs 
joined liJin, Fordo arriv'cd, on the 6th of March, 1759, in 
front of Masulipatoni, the strongest place the French hqjd 
on that coast. The besieged were more numerous than the 
besiegers; yet Colonel Forde, by making au iinpetuoua 
assault on tnn'e points at the same moment, induced Con- 
flans to surrender ; and, after a siege of only twelve days, 
Masulipntam surrendered to the English. 

Within a week after the surrender, two French ships, with 
a reinforcement of 600 men, appeared in the offing. They 
went hack ; hut the army of the subahdar, which had been* 
marching to the relief of Conflans, halted where it was, and 
soon received imits comp the victorious English commander, 
not as a foe, but as a fnuud and ally. Salmut Jung readily 
entered into a new treaty, by which he ceded a cousideiable 
territory about Masidipnlaiu to the EiigliA, bound himself 
not to permit for the future any French settlement in his 
dominiuib, and to oblige *tho French army of observatLon, 
eollectod at liliualunundry', to etacuate the country and croas 
the Kistna within fifteen davs ; the English, on their part, 
agreeing to supjlort him against his enemies in general, and 
his reb^oua brother, Nizam Ali, %i particular. It was also 
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rtbuktod that the sub^dar should nOTor more hsra recounw 
to £Widi asdstance, or call in any troops of that nati<m ; 
that Anundeiaoze should not be caUed to account for wfasit^ 
aoever he had collected out of the goTemmenta of the 
Jlteoch, nor for the tributes of his oBn country for the pre> 
eentyear. 

. In addition to Maeulipaiam, eight districts, as ireU aa 
tiw juxudiction over the territory of Nizampatom, vith the 
districta of Codover and 'Wacalmannar, wero granted to the 
'Rngliah -without the reserve of fine or military service. The 
whole territory thus ceded extended eighty miles along the 
coast and twenty inlaad ; the revenue was estimated at 
400,000 rupees a year. 

31ie subahdar next ofifered to Colonel Porde, for his own 

E rivate ac<tount and profit, another considerable district, if 
e would march with him against his rebellious younger 
brother, Nizam Ali. But Forde, at the same time, pressed 
the Bub^bar to join the English in an immediate expeditiOB 
against the French, who were once more making head at 
Bmahmund^. Finding Forde immovable, the dhbahdar 
sullenly quitted him, and marched away into the interior. 
As the English prraared to march by themselves, the Frendh 
broke up firom Baiahmundry, crossed the Kistna, and 
mrtched to the westward, the suhabdax’s elder brother, 
Baesaulet Jung, having promised that be -eonld take them 
into his pay in a short time. Colonel For Jc remained on 
the coast and assisted in re-establishing all the English ftd> 
-tories which had been swept away by M. Bussy.* 

* Sdumberf, * Nar. Cliroa.' Oraie, ' Mil. Tram.’ Milt, ‘ Britarii 
lodU.’ Sir John Malcolm, ’ Life of Lord Clive.’ 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

Js Bengal, Meer Jaffier rerr soon required the anned 
aasiatanoe of those who had made him nabob. Many native 
chie£i rebelled against him, and &r and near he was sur- 
rounded by enemies, all eager for his throne, or for a slice 
out of his rich territories. Mohammed Koolj IChan, the 
lord of Allahabad, the ra^s Sunder Sing and Bulwunt 
Sing, anA most powerful of all, his neighbour Smah Bowlah, 
the nabob of Oude, were united, as &r as such bein^ could 
unite in one object, against Meer Jaffier, and their cause 
received the high sanction of the name, and afterwards the 
assistance, of the Mogul of Delhi’s elder sun, the Shah Zada, 
who had established himself in Bohilcund, and haA at the 
time, a considerable army of Bohillas, half-soldiers and h^- 
robbm by profesbiou, but a hardier and braver race tban 
any in the lower parts of Hindustan. In a short time the 
Shah Zada descended from Bohilcund with an army of 
40,000 men, Bohillas, Mahrattas, Jauts, and Afghans, and 
other forces were expected to join him on his advance. 
Mccr Jaffier showered letters and messages upon Clive, ancT 
constantly besieged with entreaties and prayers the new 
Bnglish resident atMoorshedabad — Mn. WAUXiiiHASTiwes • 
This gratleman, who vias rapidly rising in reputation, had a 
near view of Uic imbecUitj' and con^iou of the nabob’a 
court and gotermnont, and of the intrigues, plots, uid 
vices of the nabob’s son, Meeran, and he wrote nearly 
every day to his patron, Ch\e, ^4iat all (Masses confided in 
him, and him alone ; that without his mterventionthe whole 
ffiibric of goveroment itoifld fidl to pieces by intestine broils, 
and Onssa and Bahar be severed from Bra^ even before 
the arrival of the invaders from Bohilcund. 

Weakened the force detached under Colonel Vorde, and 
by other troops sent to Madras* <Aive, at this moment, could 
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obSlJ count in Bra^al about 3Q0 British in&ntzy,' 100 airtii* 
ifity, Mill 2^()p disciplined sepoys ; yet with this fiywe he sot 
on^ resolved to meet the confederacy which threaten^ Mew 






oonqu^s, and then to proceed, noh to Bengal, to join and 
assist him, hut to Madras, there to finish the Indian adven* 


to the nabob was much doubted : — “ 1 have this ^y pitched 
my tent, and, ■ndth the blessing of God, I will come to 
your assistanoe, if it be necessary.” But the strangest port 
of the vmy active correspondence carried on ax this juncture 
was a letter addressed by the Mogul’s son, the Shah Zado, 
in imperial and oriental style, to “ The Most High and 
Mighty Protector of the Groat,” i. e. Clive. “ In this happy 
time,” said the epistle, ‘‘ irith a view of making the tour of 
Patna and Bengal, 1 have erected my shuulara of glory at 
this place. It is my pure intention to bestow &vour upon 
jou, the high and mighty, and allfaithiiil sen ants, agreeable 
to their conduct. This aorld is like a garden ofi flowers 
interspersed with weeds and thorns ; I shi^ therefore root 
out the bad, that tho faithful and good lyots (God willing) 
may rest in peace and quietness. Know you, who are gre^ 
.t^t it is proper you should pay a duo obedience to this my 
flrman, and make it your business to pay your respects to 
me like a faithful servant, which will be great and happy for 
you. It is proper you should be earnest in doing this, when, 
by the blessing of God, \ou stand high in my favotir. Know 
this must he done.” Clive wrote an answer to the prince in 
'^respectful terms, expressing a still higher reverence for his 
fitther, the Great Mogul, who bad neither ordered the expe- 
sedition of his son nor had had power to pn-veut it, being, in 
fact, little more than a state prisoner in the hands of his mmis- 
ters and nobles. “I have had the honour,’; said Clive, “ to 
receive your highness’s firman. It gives me great concern to 
find that this country must become a scene of troubles. I 
beg leave to inform you that 1 have been favoured with a 
aunnud (patent) from the emperor, opiiointmg me to a 
nuiusubdar of the rank of 6,000 foot and 5,000 horse, 
which constitutes me a servant of bis; and as I hare 
not received any orders, cither from the emperor or vizier, 
acquainting me of your coming down here, 1 cannot pay that 
idne regard to your highndss’s orders, which I shoidd other* 
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wiM tritlf to do. I tnut ^irtber b^g leave to ii^orm you, 
f^t 1 au^undor th;^ Btrictest enga^emeiits wilii the preaeafe 
BulMh^Mrof these provinces to assut him at all times, and 
it is not the ciistoiu of the English nation to he guilty of 
sasmcertty.” The Shuh iSada’s ministers sent to offer min 
piovinoes upon provinces if he vould only make common 
cause with their master ; but Ciivc, unmoved, continued hia 
preparations, and on the 25th Februaiy he began his march 
i^Km Moorshedabad. In a few days he arrived at that ci^i* 
tol, where, to pi'ove that there was no interruption to their 
inradship, he rode abroad on the same ol^hant with the 
nabob. ()n tlie 13th of March he left Mrarshedabad to 
advance upon Patua, taking Meeron, the nabob’s son, with 
him, and writing to the secret committee that he would soon 
give a good account of the .Shah Zada, although his army was 
estimated to he 50,000 strong. 

Encouraged by' the rapid advance of the English, the 
Hindu governor of Patna, instead of opening his gates to the 
enemy (which he had almost determined to do), proved true 
and steady to tlie nabob; and the nevt news Clue received 
of him was tliat he liad repelled two assaults made upon the 
place. Yet, not placing much confidence ui Hindu valour, 
t’live hurried forward a detaclimcnt of his sepoy s, under the 
command of Ensign Mathews, to assist in the defence of^e 
capital of fiahar. But the dread of Clive’s name .alone was 
sunicient to disperse the invading nnny, and on the 5th of 
April, the day lielbre Mathews could reach Pjitna, the Shah 
Za<la, though lie had possessed himself of some of the biis> 
tions, raised the siege and retreated in the greatest disorder^ 
M. Law, with his siiiall party of French, joined the prince 
on the day' when this retreat began, but could not prevail 
upon him to halt and make another attack * 

The *‘ Daring in War,” the Protector of the Great,” 
onteml Patna smthout anv parade of triumph, hut there 
were few that saw him but felt that he was m reali^' the 
lord and masti'r of all that part of India. iEoaiiwhile the 
rihah Zuda had crossed the rh%r Carauflinssa into Oude. 
The ruler of Oiido, who had prepared to join him in the 
event of his success, now declared himself the enemy of the 
fugitive prince, who, doily deserted hj' tho troops and 
abandoned by his friends, knew not whom to trust or 
whither to fly. "Knowiugthat Clive had more generosity as 
VroU as moro power tluui any oift else, he sent him many 
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aod messages, imploring to be taken into ]S»protoe> 
tiion. Olive 9'nt him aWt £1,000 sterling to enable him 
to esoarc to some safer oountry. “ 1 have received nrpeated 
aiders from the vizier, and even from your father the em» 
peior,” wrote Clive, “not only to oppose youi" highness, bet 
even to lay hold of your peihon. were I to assist yonr 
highness in any respect, it would bo attended with the ruin 
of this oountiy. It is better that ono should suffer, however 
great, than that so many thousands should be tendered 
imhappr. 1 am now on my march to the Canunnassa, and 
esjcnestiy recommend you to withdraw before I arrive." 
The Slum Zade, took this hint, continued his flight, and waa 
reported to be going to take refuge in the Qaziporc country. 

Clive then direct^ his arms against some jB^poot and hill 
ehiefs of Bahar, who had invited and assisted the Shah Zada, 
and, having reduced them to submission rather policy 
than by fighting, having tranquillized the whole eounliy 
with almost magical rapidity, he returned quietly to Calcutta. 

The ruder, who ruled instead of that poor phantom tho 
G^t Mogul, as one mark of favour and gratitude, informed 
Clive that the English might establish a factory at Delhi, 
the iwal city, and ho assured the '• Daring in War ” that 
the htogul would heap the highest favours upon him, and 
thet his honoun. should bo increased. Tlio nabob, Meer 
Jafficr, who owed everything to Clive, gave more substantial 
personal proofs of his gratitude, conferring on him for life, as 
ajagheer, or estate, the quit-rent w’hich the Company was 
bound to pay to the nabob for the extensive lands held by 
Jihem to tho south of Calcutta, which quit-rent was worth 
thirtWacs of rupees, or about £30,000 sterling per annum. 
3tfr. warren Hastings had the satisfaction of drawing up, 
^■at the nabob’s request, the letter to be written to the 
council at Calcutta, to acquaint them with this splendid 
donation to his liberal patron. 

But never was the gratitude of an Indian prince enduring 
or steady. Mecr Jafilcr felt, with birttmeas of soul, tliot 
the power and ibiisHWi'aflon of the Englishman wore far 
greater than Ills own, and that Ijc w'ho had put him on a 
tl^ne and defended him upon it, could at any time overthrow 
him, or abandon him to the tonder mercies of his numy 
enemies. He looked round for some other support, and for 
some aUianee, with strength enough to curb the potency of 
Clive, and impose obedicu$e<on his own discentimted 
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JSo luiltve prmoe ;(uniish a force tiiat would loA 
the little fiij^iah aibj ia the &c& Xhe iFreach power wm 
uttedy mnihilated in Bengal, was *broken by P(nde in the 
Circus sad the Bechan, was &at hreahmg in the Cair- 
natic, through the fcdlyor madness of Lally. old might 
of tite Portuguese was now onfy a tradition ; and the Dutch, 
•^'though sticng in the islands of the Indian Ocean , — were 
scwoelj more powerful than the Portuguese os the Tndiitn 
continent. Yet, in his impatience of the English snpre. 
nuH^, and in his total ignorance of the decline of the Dntoh 
government in Europe, Meer Jaffier looked to this people 
far assistance ; and although they had been slow and reluctant 
in acknowledging his authoritr, and had frequent]^ insulted 
him since the conqueror of Plassey had plsrad hm on the 
mnsnud, he openm secret negotiations with the Dutch 
factory at Chinsura, which had witnessed, with jealousy and 
dread, the British conquest at Chandernagore. The two 
places were only two miles distant from each other. The 
near sight of the English flag was too much even for Dutch 
pldegms The factory wrote the most urgent letters to the 
governor of Batavia, exhorting him to fit out an expedhtion 
tor the Hooghly.* There was at the moment no war, in 
Europe, between Holland and England ; but this was a com 
sideratiou which seldom had mucli weight with the varkms 
European governors and factors settled in India. The 

* Clive's own account is this — “ About the month of November, 
1758, a invvailing party at the N.ibob Jaffier Ali Khan’s durbar [cooit], 
headed by Meeraii, bis son, had prejudiced him to look with an evil and 
jealous eye on the power and influence of the English in the proviaoes, • 
and taught him to think and look upon himself as a cipher, bearing the 
name of Sabah only, b'roni subsequent concurring circumstances, it 
must have been at that period, and from this cause, that vre imagine a • 
private negotiation was s(t on foot bet\veen the na^b and the Dutch, 
that the latter should bring a military force into the provinces to join the 
former, and baiaiuc our power and sway. The Dutch, stimulated bv 
envy at our very advantageous situation, and a sense of their own very 
small iinpnrtana’, readily embraced the overture, and hoped another 
Plassey affair to themselves.”— MS., entitled, “ A qfurative of the Dis- 
putes with the Dutch in Bengal,” fauna by Sir John Malcolm among 
Clive's papers. 

The nabob liad entered into fliese intrigues with the Dutch before the 
invasion of the Shah Zada ; and alter Clive's conduct at tliat crisis he 
would willingly have broken them off. But when he saw the Dutch 
arrive in the lloog^Iy in such great force, he fancied that they must 
triamj^ over the English, and that in agsiating tliem he should be par- 
suing the wiae policy of siding with tbe^trengest. 

r 2 
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Pu^ autlioritiies in Batavia vere aa eager to ael^ an ep 
peditaon, aa waa the iactoiy at Chinsiua 'to request it, and in 
a short time, iutelligenoe was received in Calcutta^ that a 
a^ng armament was coming. 

Quick and sagaoioas as theyVere, hoth Clive and Warren 
Hastings were for a time deceived by the cunning Meer 
Jaffier, who pretended that the Dutch were in league with 
the powerful ruler of Oude, and that he and his coimt at 
Moorshedabad were in an agony of alarm. Early in the 
month of August, a Dutch ship arrived in the Hoogmynith 
IBuropeon troops on board. &ctoiy at Chinsura f^ve^y 
protrated that this shiji had been driven in hy stress of 
weather, and that she and the troops on board uuuld depart 
in peace as soon as the}* had obtained water and provisions. 
The vessel, however, continued to lie where she uus, and 
attempts were made to send soldiers from her up to Chin- 
STWa, by concealing them in the bottom of native boats. Clive 
. issued his mandate, that every Dutch or native boat should 
be stopped and searched. The gentlemen at Clunsura 
protested against such proceedings on the part of adrieudly 
power ; but Clive continued to stop their soldiers and send 
them back to their ship, telling the gentlemen of theu* fac» 
tory, that he was in Bengal in a double capacity that as an 
English ofBcer, while ihigland mas at mar mith France, he 
was justified by the lams of nations, in sturchiug all icssels 
whatever, iiotknominghut that tJiey might introduce French 
troops into the country ; and that, as an auxiliary to the 
Great Mog^, he m as under the iieccssity, hy Nolomn treaty, 
«to oppose the mtroductiun of aiiv European or forei^ 
trdbps whatsoever into Bengal. The Dutch, in their own 
way, quoted the laws of natio’is on tlieir ow u side, and kept 
‘pressing their warlike preparations all the lime. 

Early in October, ^eer Jafiier arrived iu person at Cal- 
cutta, ns if mereh intending to pay n \isil of honour. A 
day or two .‘liter, ndiiees camt from below of the arriial of 
six more Dutch ships of a large -size, and crammed with 
troops, partly Ehropeuns,* and partly s from Batavia 

mid other Dutch selth-ments in the islands. “ A'ow.” says 
GUve, “ the Dutch mask fell off, and the nabob (conscious of 
his having given his assonf to their coming) was greatly 
confused and disconcerted. He, howcier, seemed to make 
light of it ; told the governor he was going to reside three 
or four days at his fort bfilooghly, where he would chao- 
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tiM tlie inaolence of^he Dutfth, and drivo tltem soon out of 
ttic river i^[aiD. On tbc 19th of October, he left Calcutta ; 
and, in place of his going to his fort at Hooghlj, ho took up 
his lusidonce at Cujaji Wo^ecd’s garden, about half-way 
between tW and Cninsura ; a plain indication that he had 
no apprehensions from the Dumi, whom he received than 
in the most gracious manner he could, more like friends and 
allies thon as enemies to him and his countrj'.” ’ 

In three or four days the nabob, by letter, informed Clive 
that he had thought proper to grant some indulgence to the 
Dutch in their trade, and that tTx^ Duteli, on their part, had 
engaged to leave the river with their ships and troops, so 
soon as the season would permit. This reference to the 
season was unfortunate, inasmuch as, at the time of his 
writing, tlic season was propitious to their departure. 

From the tenor of the letter, and the whole course of the 
nabob’s conduct, Clive was sure that the Dutch had no in* 
tentioii to quit the river, and that Meer JafSer had given 
his pemisaion to them to bring up their troops if they 
could, 'fhis the “ Daring in War” was determined they should 
not do ; and the eouneu at Calcutta heartily sceon^d him. 
In a verj' few days the Dutch armament was actually moving 
im the nver towards Calcutta, aud intelligence was received 
that Dutch agents were enlisting troops at Chinsiira, Cft- 
simhuzar, and even as far up the eountrv as Patna ; and tbia 
evidently with the connivance of Mecr ^affier, and the more 
open assistance of his son Moernu. Clive’s force, in £uro> 

K iis, was, at the moment, inferior to that of the Dutch on 
rd the seven ships, without cmniting those in garrison* 
at Chiustira; for the f(»rce from Batavia consisted of 700 
Europeans aud 800 HLaloys. There was no time to be lost , 
— this was no season for indulging in subtl(>ties, or for turn* 
ing'rtcrthe of (Irotius and Puffendorl' — and Clive 

resohed to profecd at once against the Dutch. At the 
moment of erisi.s, some of the members of the council at 
Calcutta demum^. Clive said that “ a ppblic man mast 
sometimes be called u{H>n to act wit n a halter round his neck.** 
His private interest must liave been iu conflict with his 
public duty, for ho had recently remitted a gn*at part of his 
Ibrtnne to Europe, throngli the Dutch East>iudia Company, 
who might have l^ept the money in the banks of Amsterdtmi 
and Kotterdam, both in revenge ^and iu compi'usation of 
damages. * 
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It waa not known wketlier the Dut«fh would asc^d 
zirer p^s the ^iglish batteries with their* troops on 
lioaid, or whether thev would ImjA the troops below the bat* 
teries and march them thence, by land ; but Clive made the 
necessaiy dispositions against both these plans of operatiost 
M far as comported with the smallness of his disjiosaUe 
force, which consisted only of about 820 Englisli, 1,200 
sepoys, and three of the t’ompany’s ships. Just at 
juncture, brave Colonel Fordo returned to Calcutta, having 
quitted his separate command on account of ill-health, and 
ill-humour against the Court of Directors ; but at the invi- 
tation of his friend and patron Clive, he readily consented 
to take the command of part of the forces. 

On the 10th of November, Forde moved fi-om Calcutta, 
took the Dutch settlement at Bamagore, crossed the river 
Hooghly the next day with his scanty troops and four pieces 
of airillerr, and m^ched u]x>u Cuaudcmagorc. to strike 
terror into the factory at Chin»ura, and to be ready to inter- 
cept the Dutch troops in case they should land. The rest 
of the troops, irith many voluntwrs draughted mm the 
Mauritius, and part of an independent com^umy, mounted as 
cavaliv', Clive sent down to the forts on the river, under the 
command of Captain Kno^ . 

Ttfr, Holwell, who had survhed the Bhiek Hole and the 
subsequent barbaritie's of tJuraj-u-Dowlah, itiok cimrge of 
Fort William with the militia, who counted about 250 Eng- 
lish, and a lew Portuguese. Clive nunained at Calcutta, 
but went and came, dnidinghis attention between the two 
^ divisions of his army under Forde and Xnoi, The three 
English East-lndiamcn, which had airived aflcT the Dutch, 

, were hing in the low er part of the river, between that 
squadron and the sea ; but as the Dutch ships began to 
ascend the river, these Indiamen were ordered to pass them 
(if they ennld'), and station themselves above the English 
batteries, at Chamoc and Tanna, where Clive prepared fire- 
boats to assist.. Our lijdiamen did not pass the Dutch, 
who, on the 23rd of November, landed on the Chinstira side 
of the river their 1,500 men ^ and then dropped down 
with their ships to a places called “ Melancholy Point,”—* 
where the three English vessels lay ready for action. 

The moment the Dutch troops were Imded, Clive sent 
Captain Knox across thf> river to reinforce Colonel Forde, 
and ordered Commodore T^'ilson to demand immediate lea- 
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jiataiuoii o£ some T^sela, property and sulgects, that had 
heen aeii^ and, on their reniaal, to fight, aifalc, burn, and 
destroy the Dutch aquadron. The very next day the ^ 
mmd was made and refused. The Dutch had seven ships, 
four of them being called “capital ships the English had 
bat three, and these appear to have derived no assistance 
esther from the land butteries, irhich tverc too for off, or from 
the fire-lwats, which were manned by natives. Nevertheless, 
Commodore Wilson, who began the attack, ended it with 
the total defeat of the enemy. The Dutch commodore 
struck, and the rest followed the example, all except his 
second, who cut and ran down the river as far as Culpee, 
where ho was stopped short, intercepted, and captured by 
tlie Orford and Jioyal George, which had just arrived front 
England, and wore ascending the Hooghly. 

Alarnw'A by the loss of their squadron, and apparently 
stupified, the Dutch and their Malays halted and watered 
on their march to riaubura, and ou tht' 25th, the day after 
the riter-fight. they blundcml tiiwu a position, from which 
retn-atf nas difficult, .and a further advance impracticable. 
Eorde. tvith tlic quick eye of a soldier, saw their blunder; 
but tlicrc came over lum a doubt and a misgiving; and 
hesitating to attack the tns»ps of u European tuition not in 
a state of dedait'd war with England, he sent a messerger 
and a nore to Clivi', saying, "that if he had the order of 
coimeil. lie could attack the Dutch, with a fair pnispect of 
destroying them." Clive, who w.ns playing a quiet game at 
cards wlien ilie note reacheil him. took out liis pencil, 
and witiiout quitting 1 lie eanl-labli'. wrote on the back oil 
iJie note,- " Di'ar Torde. — Fight them imnii’diately. J will 
send you tlie order of council to-morrow .iccordingly, 
Eordc fought llie Dutch: and the engagement was short,* 
bloody, and decisive. The fugithe.-. left on the field 120 
Europeans :uid*200 IMalavs in killed, and 150 in wounded ; 
about 850 Dutch and 200 ^lalays were taken prisoners. 
I'roiu the field of bis easy \ielory I'ordc marebed to t’hiu- 
surg, only four miles off. The Dntch factory implored for a 
cessation of Iiostilitics, entirely disavowing the proceedings 
of their squadron, humbly' acknowledging themselves to bo 
the aggressors, and agreeing to pay' costs .and daiu.ages. 
Dpon these conditions, an amicable ari'angcnient w.as set- 
tled, and their captured bhipa were all restored to them. 
Thrw days after this land-battle of Bodarra, the nabob's son. 
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Meoisn, whom Clive eeldom .names -j-ithout the affix of 
“ 8CO\mdrel,”tencamped within two miles of Chinsura, with 
6,000 or 7,000 horse. If the Dutch had proved vici^ous, 
Im would have joined them in plundering and destroying the 
Shtglish ; blit now that the Ihiglish hhd triumphed, he hoped 
to he allowed to share with them in the spoils of the Duteh. 
Jhe Dutch factorv was again in an agony of alarm, rad 
applied to the English governor for protection. Clive, losing 
no time, crossed the river and sent Meeraii packing in tho 
direction of Moorshedabad. 

The few remaining months of Clive’s present stay in In- 
dia were demoted to 'various arrangements and wise precau- 
tions tor scouring the tranquillity of the country. Having 
called that most .able officer Major C.'iUiaud friim the Cap* 
nntic to Bengal, Cine sailed from India on the 26th day aS 
Pebrunrv, 1760.* 

* Sir JoliD Malcolm, * Life of CKtc.’ Orme. 
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CHAPTER VI II. 

('J. 1 VE had left brai t* and nperionced men, trained by 
himeidt', and ini<iiiire<l by hia own daring genius. Foremost 
among these nras Colonel Cnote. 

While tho French army lay in eantonments in the coun- 
try round about Wandewash, and uliile Jially and Bus^ 
■were engaged in violent quaiTcls, Cootc, on the 21st of 
November, 1759, proceeded uith some Bntish reinforce- 
ments to ConjcM'nun, nbere the root of our army of the 
Carnatic was stationed, lie then suddenly fell upon the 
fort of Wandewash, carried it bv storm on the 20th, inarched 
to CarongoU , and took th.'it place also from the French by 
the lOtli of December, ilaiing obtained the sen ices of 
some 31ahnitt.a horse, I.ally suniri-sed and tcaik Conje- 
lerain, but he was diwippointed in ni.s expectation of findings 
then* maga/iiicti and pmiisions for his half-fan)i.shed people. 
He next attempted to nvoxer the fortress of Wandewash, 
where the bmiches they had made were still open, and 
where the Fiigliah had hardly any artillery. But while he 
or his engineer olHcers wen* ibnnali/.iug as to the proper • 
construction of the hntterv of assault, Coote reached the 
spot and wmipelW tho French to n-tire. Lally’s pride, ^ 
hoM ever, forbade his retreating far, aud he drew up in order 
of battle at a short di«itance from the xx alls of W andewash. 
He had uith liiiiP 2,250 Europeans and l.SOOaepoxs ; but as 
his Moliratta allies, they kept aloof. Cootc had only 1.900 
for Europeans, but he had 2.100 sepoys, 1,250 black oaxahy, 
and twenty-six fiel<l-pi<‘ee.s. Tho black eoiwy, however, did 
no more for him than Lail^s Mahrattas did for the French, 
as they kept out of the reach of, shot. Lally, however, had 
about 800 Europeiui tmialTj', while Coote had none. But 
at the \erx oonin}|L’nccment of the battle, the Froneh horse, 
which Lally I'onducted in per»om were thrown into dis- 
order by a few cauuou-balls. tally hastened to the in- 
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faatiy, and led them on with great gallantly*, for, how- 
erer deficie&t in cool judgment, lie liw courage in abun- 
dance. H-is reginiout bf Lorraine, wliich charged in column, 
broke through tho battalion opposed to it; but that 
battalion •wrapped round tbe lianks of the bold Lor- 
rainers, and almost destroyed their mass by a few dis- 
.■charges. In a short time tile French ■were more thoroughly 
defeated than c^er they had been up to this period. Bubb}', 
who gallantly put himself at the liead of a battalion to tiy 
a, bayonet-charge, was abandoned by his men and taken 
, prisoner. LaJly escaped, protected by some of his French 
.eavaln’. He had lost in this battle of "WandeiivaBb more 
than 600 men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, twraity-fonr 
pieces of cannon, eleven tumbrils of ammunition, with tents, 
stores, and baggage. He collected his shattered armr at 
Chittapet, but be could make no stand there, and, witbont 
reinforcing the ganison in the jdacc, he retreated to the 
strong hill-fortress of Gingce. Instead of following him, 
Coote resolved to striltc across the conutry and recorcr 
Arcot ; aud the verj day after the battle of WandewaA, 
which was fought ou the 22ad of December, he hurried 
forward a detachment in that direelion. 


On the 1st, of I'ebruary, 1760. Coote himself arrived 
before Areot, juid ou tho 5th he beg.an a eanuonade. On 
■the 6th, he commenced making approaches and by the 
jDOming of the Prli the snj> was c’jrrip<l to the foot of the 
c^is, and by the hour of noon on the same day, two small 
breaches were made. 2?ot tljri*e men in the garrison had 
been hilled, the breaches were impmetieuble, and vet a flag 
of truce was held out, and Artot w'as surrendered. " 

Lally found it impossible to remain on t he Iwnrcn hill of 
■Chtngee, and be retreated with what reinained of his army, 
to the vicinity of rondiclieriy. In thai eitv” he renewed his 
omurels ■with the council and all the French authorities, 
Waming them tor the destitute state of his troops, and 
ealb'ng them enibe«riers and peculatorn ; and they, retort- 
ing, accused bun of fojly, imbecility, treaclien-, and even 
oowardicc. During these disgpiceful sci'iies, the French 
flag was struck down from, nearly every jilaoe where it had 
yet floated ; Timcry surrendered, Devi Cottah was evacuated, 
Triaomalee surrendered, Pemaeoil and Alamparva were 
taken by storm, and the whole country between Alamparva 
and Po^cheny was laid waste by tire' and sword. Carical, 
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most important pjoee on the coast next to Pondicherry, 
was soon icTested an armament sent from Madras, and 

by a detaohmoit which descended £xim Tricliinopoly ; the 
gairisan made a miserable defence, and surrendei^ on the 
6th of April, before a relief despatched by Lally could reach. 
l%e fall of Vellore, Chillambaram, and Cuddmoro ibUowed 
in rapid succession. By the 1st of May, the English, who* 
had been considerably reinforced, encamped within four 
miles of Pondicherry , and the French, who had rcceired no 
succour from their mother-country, were cooped up in that 
strong town. Our fleet, now unider Admirals Cornish and 
Stevens, had also been strengthened, and was collected on 
the Coromandel coast. In his extremity Lally turned his 
eyes towards the countiy of Mysore, where Hyder Ali, who 
was soon to fill a wider scene, had established his authority 
by force of arms, intrigue, and treachery. A bargain was 
eimcluded, Ilydcr .4Ji agreeing to send droves of bullock 
to feed theFrcnch, and troops to fight for them, A detach- 
ment sent by C(xjte to stop the marcli of llydcr’s pecmle 
was too weak for the purpose, and sustained a reverse} out 
when the Mysoreans obtained a nearer view of the Englidi 
army, and a corrector notion of the condition of the French, 
they broke their conip.aet and marched back to their own 
country, troops and bullocks Some companies of tho royal 
artillery had arrived hefons and about the time of the My- 
sorean advance, a further reinforcenieiit of 600 men landed 
on tlie coast, 'riiose and more forces continued to pour in to 
Cootc, and still not a ship, not a man, not a barrel of beef 
or biscuit, arrived to sustain the 3<Vench. « 

On the night of tlie 4th of iSeptt'mber, LaUy mode a sortie, 
in tiie hope of surprising the Englisli camp; but bis troops 
no longer acted with concert or spirit ; one of his columns of ‘ 
attack lagged behind, and the w’hole project failed. Unfor- 
tunately, tho Cdurt of Directors had sent out by the last 
ships finm England their orders that Colonel Coote should 
return to Bemi^, and that Major^Monson^ the oflScer next 
under him, should take tlie command on the Coromandel 
coast. Although on the irery point of completing his bril- 
liant campaign bv the reduciivn of the French capital in 
India, Cootc, without murmur, submitted to the instruc- 
tions of his emplpyers. He even consented that his own 
British regiment-^no of the liesf^in the country — should 
rmain at the siege of Pondicherry to gam laurels finr 
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tooliker. Sut the chances of war oveiset or postponed the 
execution of'the Directors’ orders : Maior Monsen was dan- 
gerously wounded in making an attack, and, being for the 
Hme incapable of duty, joiijed thj^ council in entreating 
Colonel Coote, who had not yet sailed for Bengal, to resomo 
the command. Coote stayed n here he was; and tho siege 
. of Pondicherry, after the cessation of the ritius, at the end 
of November, was pressed with vigour. Having consumed 
such pronsions as ^y some inexplicable means) li(>1iad pro* 
cured, nothing nas loft to the fiery, proud man, m ho had 
arrived in India, with tlic confident hope of extirpating the 
English, but to yield ; and, on the 4tli of January, a com* 
missioner from L-ally. and a deputation from the council of 
Pondicheny, n-pnired to the I^glish camp, and made an 
unconditional surrender to Colonel Coote. By order of the 
council of Jladras (who acted in conformit}' uith orders 
received from the Court of Directors), immodiato prepara* 
tions nere made for levelling the town and fortifications of 
Pondicheny \vith the ground. 

The white flag of tho Bourbons still floated over the hill- 
forts of Thiagur and Gingee ; but the garrisons, isolated and 
without anv hope of relief, surrendered ; and by the beginning 
of April, tfle French had not so much at. a single military 
post in all India. 

M. Bussy, taken prisoner at the battle of Wondewnsfa, 
had been instantly liberated upon parole by Coote, who 
respected his abilities as a soldier and his character as a 
man; and when this hero of the Golconda ndumed to 
Franco, he was received, at Icaat by the public, with the 
honours due to a brave, adventurous, and able commander. 
Ho had remitted, from the Deekan and the Ci rears, a very 
considerable fortune ; and shortly after his return to Prance, 
he married a niece of the minister, the Due de Choisenl, 
which gained him the support of government, and ndsed him 
in favour at court. "Witn LaUy it fared otherwise : he was 
regarded with lyv'erslon and contempt by his conquerors, he 
left Pondicheny rcproocBcd and insulted by his own conn* 
tiymen, and upon his arrival in. France, he was hooted by * 
the people and thrown into .the Bastille by the government. 
From the Bastille he was afterwards removed to a commem 
gaol. The French ministers of the day l>eing borne down 
by a long snceession o^ frilures and defeats, w'ero glad to 
avert the popular indignatiun from themselves. Thoref<»c, 
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thegr & scape-goat of tlie Hibemo-Fteuclmuii. Their 
fiaet-India ,Compauy* oouconed mth them, #s did the 
Mriy or firienda of the members of the Pondicherry councU. 
The unhappy man was brought to a public trial and to a 

f pblic execution. He tras dihgged through the streets of 
'aria in a dung-cart to the Place de Ghreve, and was there 
beheaded. . 

In the mean while, Clive liad been received with all 
honours in Pnglaud, and hod been raised to the Irish peerage 
by the title of Boron Clive, of Plassey. But great changes 
took place in the English goveniincnt, owing to the death of 
Gwgc II., the ac<*eHaion of George III., and the formation 
of the cabinet of Jiord Buie, to replace that of Clive’s inend 
and patron, Cliathaui. A peat-e with France was determined 
upon ; and in tlie preliminar}- negotiatiouH. Clive had the 
luorti^cation to find that he was not consulted by the new 
ministi}' as to Indian ailairs. Greatly was he irritated at 
seeing the treaty of pence restore Pondicheriy and other 
placc.s to the Freiwih ; and he predicted that such measures 
would bt»])rodu<.'tivo of another hard otraggle in India when- 
ever war broke out again between England and France. 
Unable to gain Clive, the Bute adininisimtion leagued 
themselves with some directors of the East-lndia Company, 
who hated the hero of Plassey, and opened legal proceeding 
to deprive him of liis wealth. 

But while “ The Haring in War ” was thus being involved 
in the mazes of the law, and the Company were battling 
with the m.an who liad re-established their declining power 
in India, ajid gained for them provinces equal to kingdoms, ^ 
news arrived in England that the garrison and nil the Eng- 
lish residents at Pat iia had been massaer(>d ; that revolutions, 
uudertakon and made by the council at Calcutta, liad proved 
wi-ctfhed failures ; mid tliai everv thing in Bengal w as falling 
into confusion and ruin. This being ofBcialiy announced, it 
was iustmitlj felt, even by the most violent of his enemies, 
tluit Clive monc could ivmed^ these evils ; and ov'crtures 
were made to him for his instant riftum to Tndin.* 

• Onus, ‘ Military Traii«ac1ioDS.’ Major M. Wilks, ‘ Historical 
Sketebrs of the South of India; an^tttrmpt to trace the Histoiy of 
Mysore,’ &c. French Account of the Trid of M. Laliy. Sir John 
Malcolm, ‘ life of Lord Chve.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SAXLixa for the third and last time for India, Clire reached 
Calcutta on the 3rd of May, 1765, and there found all thizm 
in confusion and disoi^auization. He told the council that he 
had come out to efiect a thorough reform in their selfish bad 
conduct, the source of most of the mischief which had hap- 
pened ; that it was his resolution to efiect a thorough refi>rm> 
and for that end, to make use of the whole of uie ample 
anthorih', civil and militaTy, which had been intrusted to 
him. 

During Clive’s five years’ absence from India, the gentie- 
raen of the council and the governor, Mr. Vansittart, had 
proceeded without any fixed plan, without consistency, and 
without courage. They had mixed wilh some native rovolu- 
'^ons without any political aim, and they had interfered writh 
others without generosity, and without justice They had 
sunk and were fast sinking the moral influence of England. 

At the period when Clive had taken his departure from 
the countiy, in February, 1760, it w'as rumoured that the 
Shah Zoda had collected another army, and was again ad- 
vancing upra Patna and Moorshedabad. The vizier and 
Bsaster at Delhi, against whom the Shah Zada pretended in 
the first instance to have taken up arms, murdered the im- 
becile Creat Mogul in a fit of desperation. After this event, 
the Shah Zada took the state and title of dtoperor, and con- 
fenred the office of vizier upon Sujah Dowlah, the powerful 
ruler of Oude, who had shown no great devotion to his per- 
son or fortunes fhe year oefore, when the prince was flying 
before Clive. Shah Alum — “King of the W^orld,” was the 
name which the new impotent Mogul choso for himself. 
"With the assistance of the nabob of Oude, ho collected a 
numerous army, advanced to Patna, oni, defeated the go- 
vernor, R a mnar rain, who had been left by the Calcutta 
government with only seventy Europeans and one weak 
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battadioo. of Slngludi sepoys. But C<doDel CsUiaud coming 
up with SOO English, 1,000 sepoys, and a ziatiT#force, cmn^ 
manded hr Meeran, the son of Meer Jaffier, completely 
muted Shah Alum, and compelled him once more to letiie 
from before Patna. As,* however, Meeran would not pursue 
with his cavidry, and os a strong body of Mahratta horse 
joined the other side, the young Mogul, instead of retiring . 
towards Benares, took the route of Moorshedabad, being 
also joined, at this time, bv the erratic M. Law, and his 
small body of French.* But, being followed up by our 
sepoys, 8nah Alum set fire to his camp and fled towards 
Oude. Yet, encouraged by the junction of the naib of 
Pumeah, who, after many intrigues threw oif the mask, and 
repaired to the imperial standard with a considerable force, 
Shah Alum, doubling upon those who were pursuing him, 
got back to Patna, which had been leib almost void of troops. 
Mr. Fullerton, a Scotch surgeon, was the chief manager of 
the defence, and M. Law of the attack. Two assaults were 
gallantly ri'pulsedby the English factor}'; but at length, the 
weak rampart was scaled by the French, and hope was nearly 
abandoned by iho bold little gan-ison. whtai C'.aptain Knox, 
w'ho had rapidly marched from 31oorsheduba(l, in the hottest 
season of the Bengal year, broke tlirough the camp of the 
besiegers, aud drove them from their works. • 

A few days after, Knox, w ith 200 English, one battalion of 
sepoys, Ihe iield-pieces, and about 300 native horse, crossed 
the river opposite to Patii.i, ami completely dcfe.ated the 
naib of Pumeah willi his 12,000 men. The naib was hotly 
pursued by Colonel Calliaud aud Jteenm. But on the 2nd 
of July, the fourtli d.ay of the chase, a tremendous sioim 
necessitated a halt, aud on that night, tho tent of Meeran 
was struck with lightning, which killed him and some, of his 
attendants. Aftei' this evil omen, Moeran’s troops became 
unmanageable, jukI Calliaud w.ns obliged to retrace his 
stops to Patna. He quartered his troops in uud round that 
important place. But Mceran’s jieople went to Moorshe- 
dahnd, w hero they threatened the file of tlftir ruler Meer 
lather, in order to obtain payment of orrears. Other bodies 


* This wiU.o’.flie-wlnsp, M. Law, is Aid to have been a son or nephew 
of the celebrated Scutch tiniincier Luw, who bad driven all France mad 
with the famous Mississippi scheme, the parent of the Soulb Sea scheme, 
which had produced an equal madness in Ej|Kland. He had previously 
been serving in the Carnatic against Clive and Laurence. * 
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of diflconteiited men took up arms against tIie‘'old oaboli^ 
whose coffers were quite empty. The weak old loan's mui* 
fortuneB seemed to be completed by the predatory incurnoBS 
of hordes of Mahrattas. 

On the other hand, Mr. Van8ittr.rt, the new governor at 
Calcutta, found his treasury em 2 )ty, and the English troops 
, and eepoyB almost mutinous tliroiigh want of pay. He was 
induced to, acquiesce in a scheme for (nerthrowing Meer 
Jaffier and setting up a new nabob. On the 27th of Sep* 
tember, 1700, a treatv was conoludcdwitliMeer Coasim AB« 
aon-in>law' to Meer JalHor, and general of his ama.v, encag- 
ing that he shoidd be invested as nabob of Bengid, Baoar, 
and Orissa, upon condition of liis making over to the Com- 
msny the ff'uitful provinces of Burdwau, Midnapore, and 
Chittagong 

Governor Vansittart went in person to Moorshedabad, 
with a strong armed force, to persuade Meer Jaffier to re- 
sign his power into the hands of his son-in-law . The old 
nabob hesitated, but his palace was surrounded by our troops, 
his own army declared against him, and thereupon he sent 
out the seals to Meer Cossim, and offered to resign if the 
Englisb would only he security for his life. The old man, with 
his women and clmdrcn, was conveyed to Calcutta, the only 
^kco where he ooidd he safe; and hi.-! son-in-law, Mt>cr 
Cossim Ali, was proclaimed nabob. 31a\ ing j)rocuri*d Mane 
money, the now ruler pay od the arrears due to the English 
troops at Patna, and sent si.v or .Mwen Jaes of rupws to the 
treasury at Calcutta. 

In the month of January, 3761, ^lajor Caniac, who liad 
succeeded Colouel Calliaud, advanced from Patna against 
the emperor Shah Alum, who was once more making head in 
the province of Bahar. Camac gained an euHy aud complete 
victory over the Mogul. In this affah’, !Jl. Law, who had 
been so long flitting from place to place,— sso often heard of, 
yet never seen, — seated himself cross-legged on one of hi** 
guns, and, in that curious attitude, surrendered to Major 
Csmauand Captain KnU-v. Shah Alum now retiivd towards 
Delhi, whence ne soon sent Meer Cossim Ali his investiture 
as Bubahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, Meer Cossim 
agreeing, in consideration of this recognition, to pay him an 
annual tribute of twenty-four lacs of rupees. 

Meer Cossim was incessantly called upbn by Mr. Vansit- 
tart and the Calcutta 'Eouncil for more and more money ; 
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Ifiit he had given to«the governor mid counci^ for his ele- 
vation to the muanud, upwards of 200,000/.; in ceding to 
the Company Burdvau, Hiduapore, and Chittagong, he had 
given away a third-part pf his revenues ; and from these and 
other reasons, he was poorer than his predecessor, Heer 
Jaiffier. To the disgrace of Mr. Tansittart and the majority' 
ef the council, hfeer Cossim was allowed to fall upou the ‘ 
Hindu governor of Patna, Bauinarruiii, who was reputed 
to be wealthy. Kanmarrain was thrown into prisou, his 
house was broken open aud plundered, his friends aiid ser- 
vants were tort ured m order to make them confess where lay 
his hidden treasures — for the luoiicy really found was of 
small amount. The disappoiiih'd tyrant, fearing the indig- 
nation of the English, did not put Ins prisoner to death 
immediately; but two years later, when he had drawn the 
sword against those ulio had mode him nabob, he murdered 
in cold blood Sanmarrain, together with several other chiefs, 
some Mussulmans and soinelliudus. 

The immediate consequence of this base abandonment of 
liamnorraiii was the cesbatiou of ull I’rieudlv correspondence 
between the English and the imtive nobility. Thinking it 
wiser to conciliate the new nabob than trust to the Company, 
these chiefs made oifers of their money and their services; 
and Meer Cossini flattered himself that he might soon be 
strung enough to dely the English authoritv. Quarrels 
broke out about duties upou increhandisc, and the nabob’s 
right of searching English boats, and of examining English 
hales. TluMneillation and infirmity of purpose displayed by 
Mr. Vonsittart aud his council led the iiaboh to despise w'hat ' 
he and all Bengal had so long ieored. He seized two of the 
roni 2 «ni}’s boats lliat were proceeding lo Patna with anus, 
and made prexiaratious for getting Patna into his own hands, 
and destroying the Eiigliah detachment there stationed. Ap- 
prised of this latter intention, the majoiih- of the council, 
against the advice of ‘Warren Jiastings and others, resolved 
to anticipate the nabob’s design, pud sent* orders to Mjr. 
Ellis, the chief at Patuu, to seize upon the citadel. Ellis, a 
violent man, no sooner got»the orders than he acted upou 
them, by surjirising and taking the citadel of Patna by night, 
on the 24th of June, 1763. Meer Cossim’s rage was like 
tliat of the tiger. • Exclaiming against the treachery of the 
Company, he murdered Mr. ^nyattawho hod formerly been 
chief at Patna ; he murdered two Hindu bonkers, supposed 
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to be attach^ to iiie English interests ; threw forward a great 
axmy to Fat^, drove the Enghsh from tho town to their 
factory outside of it, and &oin their factory to their boats, 
^ese English troops, who had bclyired disgracefully, fled 
jq) the Ganges to Chuprah, where they were surrounded, 
deprived of provisions, and reduced to lay down their anus. 
They were sent prisoners to Monghir, where they found for 
companions in misery their countrymen from Oossimbxizar, 
that factory having been attacked and plundered by the 
nabob. 

The astounded governor and council of Calcutta now saw 
nothing better to do than to let loose old Meer JafGer upon 
his son-in-law, and set liiin again upon tho luusnud from 
which they had so recently pulled him down. Having issued 
his mandates to the chiefs and to the cities of the three vast 
provinces, as rightful and indisputable nabob, the old nuift 
joined the English, who were now taking the field and 
advancing in force upon iIoorshod.ibad Meer Cossim sent 
three of his generals to meet them on their march, and an 
encounter took place on the 19lh of Juh . The three native 
generals were routed; hut thej made head again near Geriah, 
whither Meer Cossim scut nearly all his nunuining troops to 
jpin them. Among these large reinforcements ^^a8 a rt*gi- 
ment of sepoys, diociplm<-d in the European manner, and 
commanded by a European adi enturer, w Hon* real name is 
lost in his Indian designation of Smnroo, ;nid nlioscreal 
country is uukuovm, though he is gimcrallj called a Gcnnan, 
and is known to have fir>t gone to India -is a seijcant in the 
French army. Sir Johu Sldlcolm.hoin'icr, sjjs that ho was 
told by a ■well-informed pii.«)u thal he was not a German, 
but a Frtuchman or Swiss, of the name ol Stmibiv, which, 
perhaps, liadlu-en only his nom <teyv-ci re when m the French 
service H is d*‘«ds were sombre » uoiigli 

On tho 24th of Jub the Euglisli dispiT's-d some detach- 
ments, and took jiosfssion ofMoorshedalwd witiiout opposi- 
ticai. On the <iJnd of .^uguat Mist Cos'iiiii iisked a buttle 
in the open plain near Ghcriuh Our force amounted to 
about 750 Europeans, 1 ..500 sepoys, and ^oule squadrons of 
native horse. Heer Cossim ’s ariny was as ten to one ; it 
was supported bj an innneiise Iraiu of artillci'v ; tho sepoys 
under Sumroo were perfwtly well traiiied, and most of the 
other corps were htttertdisciplined and appointed than any 
native troops the English had yet encounter^ in Bengal. 
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iniQB the battle was %iamtamed for neturly fou# hours, wh^L 
irarm and close firing. Our 84th regiment, attacked both 
in front and rear, was at one moment in great danger, and 
some daring and almost suceessful movements were made 
nnder the eye of Somroo. But at last the nabob’s army was 
thoroughly defeated and driven off the plain, with the loss, 
of all their cannon, and of 150 boats that lay close by in tho 
Ganges loaded with provisions. They fied to an intrenched 
camp, which had been formed on the hanks of the Oodwah, 

Mcer Cossim, after executing some more of hia chiefi, 
and sending his family and treasure to a strong fort, left 
Monghir with the avowed intention of throwing himselfinto 
the camp on the Oodwah ; but when he came near that scene 
of danger, his heart misgave him. and he turned hack. Yet so 
strong uas that position, that it detained the Bnglish for 
three whole weeks. At length, however, on the 5th of 
September, the intrenched camp was carried, after some 
hara fighting, and the nabob’s army there was completely 
scatter^. 

Murdering one or two more chiefs, Mcer Cos-sim fled 
from Monghir towards Patna. The English adianccd, anu 
laid siege to Monghir, which had been strongly fortified, and 
which was defended by 2,000 sejioy**. Early in October 
after nine days of open trenches, the garrison surrendered. 
Meer Cossim, who liad onti'rtained the hope that it could 
repulse our army, was throw ii into a paroxysm of rage by 
the nows of the surrender, mid hi.s fury i ented itself in 
ordering the exeeution of all the Euglit-h who had been 
token prisoners, together with Mr. Ellis, the chief of Patna. 
The European adventurer. Niimroo, or Sombre, undertook 
the execution, and por-sonally directed tlie nia.ssacre, of 150 
EngUshmeii — every soldier, every ofliccr, and every servant 
of the Company .being brutallj murdered, with the single 
exception of Mr. Pullerton.thc surgeon. 

After this bloodv deed. Meer Co.'siiniibaudoned Patna to 
the care of one of his chiefs, and reti rated toi^irds tho Caram- 
nassa. The British army took Patna by storm on the 6th 
of Kovember, mid wore dh the hanks of the Caraiimassa 
eai’ly in December. They wen* however, too late to catch 
the flying nabob ; he had crossed tho river some days before, 
and hod gone vrith Somroo to seek the piot«'cti*on of the 
nabob of Oude, who had prerioJsly concluded a treaty 
with him. 
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Sigaih Dowlah, the powerful ruler of Oude, and recenl^ 
Appointed vizier to the young emperor, waa at Allabahaa, 
and iShah Alum was with him. I’orthwith he marched his 
army to Benares, and then came and encamped not many 
mfles from the English. lie n as still accompanied by the 
young Mogul, who had some troops imder his orders, and, 
as a portion of the troops trained by Sumroo had followed 
that adventurer, the entire force collected nas imposing. 

At this critical moment an alarming mutiny broke out in 
the English camp : mauj of the sepoys deserted to the enemy, 
and whole eompanios of Europeans, cdiicfly Erench, and 
Germans, and Siviss, who had been formerly in the French 
service, marched off for Benares with their arms and aecou- 
trements. Major Camac, nho now nnii ed to lake the com- 
mand, deemed it prudent to retreat from the Ironticr of 
Oude to tlie cilj' of Patna, for proiisions had gronn scarce, 
and the muliuous spirit seemed to continue. Afte>r a short 
interval, Carnac was followed by the united armies of Sujah 
Dowlah, Meer Cossim. and Shah Alum. He encamped imder 
the walls of Patna, and was there attacked, on the 8rd of 
May, by what seemed an overwhelming force, foremost in 
vrliich was the deiU Sumroo, nitli the best of his disciplined 
^ilkatiy'. But Camae stood like a rock; attack after attack 
vras repulsed, and the battle, whicli began at noon, was 
ended at sunset by the defeat and rout of llie assailants, 
whose loss hod been immense, llie two nabobs and 1 he poor 
Mogul fled, rather than retr<»ated, from Bahar into Oude. 
Shortly after the battle of Patna, AJnjor Hector Monro came 
up with considerable reinforcements of Britisli troops, and 
assumed the command of the whole army. To put a stop 
to the mutiny of the sepoys whom ho found clamouring for 
higher pay, Stoiiro determined to blow twenty -four of their 
ringleaders from the mouths of his cannpn.' The victims 
were selected out of a whole battalion of sepoys, who, niter 
threatening the liies of their English officers, had been 
caught marching off by ifight to join the enemy. They had 
lieeu tried by a field court-martial, composed of Iheii’ own 
black officers, who had found t^iem guilty of mutiny and 
desertion. 'When four of them had Buffered, and the fifth 
was being tied to tho giui’s mouth, the sepoys tumultu- 
ously declared that the cxecutioim should stop there. 
Monro ordered tlie artiPciy officers to load with grape, ond 
turn their guns on the native regiments ; he drew' up his 
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Europeans in the iptervala between the and called 
upon the sepoys to ground their arms. Th^men obeyed, 
and the executions went on. This extreme measure was 
attended with complete success : there was no more mutiny 
from that day forward. 

At the close of the rainy season, on the 15th September, 
Major Monro led his reformed army against the enemy, 
canying with him no more than provisions enough for eight 
days. On tho 22nd of October, having crossed the Sona in 
the teeth of their cavalry, he reached the Weiuity of their 
intrenched camp at Buxar, aud on the following morning 
he gave them a defeat, which entirely broke the power of 
tho nabob of Oude, the only MogiJ 2 )rinee wc had to fear. 
Leaving 130 pieces of artilleiy on the field, Sujah Dowloh 
fled for Lucknow, cursing lii.-i allies who had hurried him 
into this war. Instead of following him, Shah Alum, the 
unsteady 31ogul, came and pitched his tents close to tho 
English army, sought an interview with our chief officers, 
vowed that Hujah Dowlali had treated him rather as a state 
prisonef than as an emjieiw, and jjropoocd entering into a 
treaty of amity aud elose alliance with tho Company. 
Monro, with the Mogul in his train, marched on through 
Oude. "When he reached tlie holy city of Benaxes, Sujah 
Powlah sent to ofter him twenty-firo hies of rupees for tie 
Company, taveiity-fivo lacs for his army, and eight lacs for 
himself, if he would consent to a peace and quit the countiy. 
Monro refused to treat unless the nabob previously delivered 
to the English Meer Cossim and Sumroo. Sujah Dowlah, 
who had quarrelled with the es-nahob and sensed all tho , 
treasure he had with him, urged that he could not be guilty 
of a breach of the saerc’d laws of ho.spitality, but that ho 
would undertake to induce 3Ieer Cossim to give up all * 
thoughts of dominion and flee to a distant eouutiy. As for 
Sumroo, he wn3*not so scrupulous, ])urposiug to mvite him 
to a feast, and there have him murdered in the presence 
of any English gentleman Major Monro might choose to 
send to witness the punishment. T^heso proposals were not 
relished in the English eanyi, and the negotiation was broken 
off. The treaty with the emwror was then hurried to a 
close. Shall Alum, as Alogul ana lord of the whole, grouting 
to the English the country of Gazipore, with all the rest of 
the territoiy of Bulwunt Sling, the zemindar of Benares, and 
the Egglish agreeing to put Shah Alum in i>ossession of the 
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of Allahabad tmd the remiunder of the do mi ni ons af 
Siyah Dowl£i. . n j • 

Ah a last desperate expedient, Sujali Dowlah colled XD. a 
great aimj of Mahratta horse under the conimand of Hul* 
har Eao Holkar. With thews allieSi, Snjah Dowlah ouoe 
more tried his fortune against the English, who had pos« 
•sessed themselves of Lucknow, the capital ot Oude, and of 
Allahabad, the strongest fortress of the coimlry. On the 8rd 
of May, 1765, a battle was fought near t’orah, the English 
being again under the cuminaud of Major (now General) 
Oaniac. The Makrattas were quickly dispersed by out 
actilleiy’, and the whole of the confederate army was Imhen 
■nd driven across the river Jumna. 

About four months before General Camac’s great victory, 
the nabob hreer JafScr died at Moorshedabad, thus render* 
ing necessary new political arrangements. Moreover, on the 
very day of that victory. Lord Clive had arrived at Calcutta 
with powers to set right that had been done wrong 
during his absenct-. A few days after his defeat at CtMrah, 
Sujah Dowlah, having announced his inU'ntion of throwing 
himself upon the mercy oud magnanimity of the English, 
repaired to the camp of (rcncral Cariiac. lie assured the 
general that Mcer Co8.-<im had fled into Bohilcund, and that 
«umroo had escaped to the far-oft" n'gions on the Indus. 
Gamac readily agreed with him that the Company could 
not safely or profitably oct upy the extensive dominions of 
Oude; that he (8ujah Dowlah) was more capable of defend- 
ing those territorh's than Shah Alum, to Avbom they had 
beim promised ; and that in his hands they m'glit lie made a 
bamer against the Mahrattasand Afgliaus. 

Lord Clive set off for Allahabad to take these negotia- 
tions into his own lumds. Finding, however, important 
business to settle at Moorshedabad, whore affairs hadfallea 


into a chaos of confusion, it was not till the end of July that 
he reached our comp at Allahabad, which then contained the 
persons both of the Mogul of Delhi and the nabob of Oude. 
Tho new treaty was their taken up with earnestness, the old 
one with the Mogul (if wc can cj^ll old that which had been 
made only three months Imfore) being tom up oa waste 
mper ; and it was agreed that 8hah Alum must rest satis- 
fled with possession of AJlaiiabad, Corah, and the Douab, 
and that all the rest of^Oude should be restored to Sinah 
llowlah, who was to coiitinue visicr to the emperor. 
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l>owlah eHigaged to oppose the Mahrattos and defend the 
:&onticrs of Bengal,* and the Englinh bound theDiselves to 
afford him assistance in cose of invasion. Shah Alum, in 
right of the imperial authority, which would have been 
nothing without the ptfesenoe*of the armies of the Company, 
granted to tlie English the dewannee, or collection of tHe 
revenues, in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa ; in return forwhich,^ 
he was to receive, in addition to the revenues of Allahabad, 
Corah, and the Doiiab, twenty-six lacs of rupees per onninn. 
Along with this dewannee, which, iu fact, constituted the 
Company masters and sovereigns of the vast and rich regions 
namM in the grant, the young cmpcn>r confirmed the rights 
of the Company to all the temtory which they possessed in 
any other part of India. 

The grant w'as jireseuted by (he young Xlogul, in great 
state, to J>urd Clive, about the middle of August, 1765.* 

* Scott, ‘ Iliittofy of Bengul.* Ormc, ‘ V.iiisittart’s o»n Norratire.’ 

* Life and Correspondence of Lord Trignmouth, by his Son.’ Verdst, 

* View of the Enaliah Government m Bengal.’ 
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CHAPTEIl X. 

Thebe 'B' crc no more ■nartiHliile C’liro remnincd in India; 
the terror of his name was auffiricnt to keep tlio nati\ es in 
ave. His lordship directed all his attention to tho reforma- 
tion of abuses m the dtil and military' departments of tho 
Company’s seniee. 

On tile death of ifeer Jalfier (some four months before 
Clive’s return to India), the eouncil at Calcutta had coh* 
ferred the nominal sovereignty of Bengal on that nabob’s 
eldest surviving son, 2sujccni-uI-Dowlah, n spiritless, •imbeeflo 
youth. The dictator in Ituha, for such Lord Clive now 
was, strongly disapproved of tho Mvolution effeetecl by tho 
Company in de^msmg Meer Jaffier, the nabob of his own 
{}aking; but he did not admire Mei'r-Tafiier’s son, and soon 
oompcTled him to retire +roin all public business on a pen- 
sion of thirty-two lacs of rupees. 

During the great man s absence in England, tho Company 
had been defrauded and robbed, ami the natives of Bengal, 
in many instances, defrauded and opprossej by Englishmen 
in the Companv ’s sen icc, v\ ho wanted to be rich of » sudden, 
and who received no sufficient check from the weak govern- 
ment of Mr, Vmihittart. Cine bad come out. chiefly, to put 
an end to this state of things. It has been well said that 
this was a battle harder tluin that of Plassey, the whide 
settlement rising against hun and his proposed reforms. 
8ereral cinl sen'nnts of the Company, reljing on their 

E ovrerful patronage at home, refused to- net with or under 
im. Clive coolly sent to Madras for some other civil 
Borvsnts, and turned the refnfetory out of their offices. 
Flattery, entreaty, arguments '(including money ones), per- 
snasions, and prayers, were then employed. All in vain 
they could not turn Clive from his purpose. He put 
dovm innumerable abuse^J and vile money-getting practices 
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fiat, at tbb Bame time 'he adopted meaanieB which might 
give the civil servante of the Company, whdhe pay had 
hitherto been miaerably low, a proper maintenance, and a 
fiuT cliance of acquiring fortunes by ability, application, and 
perseverance. • • 

After Bcttling with the men of the pen, the cnil servants, 
Clive had to struggle with the bolder men who held the sword, 
and to encounter, what is always hard for an old soldier to ‘ 
hear, the ilUwill and reproaches of old companions in arms. 
He proceeded to set limits to the pra<‘ticc of ginng addi- 
tional pay, or, as it was ciilled, “ double batta,” a practice 
lirst introduced after the battle of Plnssey, w hen the nabob 
Meet JaflScr paid csjK*nseti. On the Ist of January, 1766, 
Clive issued an order, that “ double l>attn ” to the Buropean 
officers, the only class that now claimed it, should cease, 
except at Allahabad, where the troops were cousidcred as 
aotu^v in (ho field; and, genemlly, tiiat the army in 
Sengal should bo nut ou the same footing ns that on the 
Coromandel eoa.st,by whom no “batta” was tlmwn, except 
when marching or sen iiig in the Sekl. A fter remonstrating, 
200 Englisli olHeers resigned in one (ky, apparently in fiul 
confidenco that Clive would be intimidated. Stem and 
unmoved, his lordship wrote to the Calcutta council, “Such 
a spirit must, at all hazards, be suppressctl at the birth 
ana he dcsinal tlio council to write to Madras, in order 
tliat every officer, every cadet that could be spared from 
that presidency, should be held in readiness to embark for 
Bengal. He had still a lew officers near his person on 
whom he could rely, and ha^illg in his own itersonal expe- 
rience some reason to know that a joung writer or cleric 
might sopu be turned into a good soldier, he gave commis^- 
sions to sevtTid young gentlemen in the mercantile service. 
He was well biwked by (ieneral Carnac, Colonel Smith, 
and other superier officers ; ho knew that the English sol- 
diery were steady, and that the sepoys would stand bv him 
— their idol — in any extremity. Therefore, he quitted Mooi^ 
sbednbad, where lu; had been arrouMg matters of trade and 
finance, and advanced with a small escort to Monghir, the 
bead-quarters of the robeJlious officers, declaring that he 
must see the soldier’s bayonet Itvelled at his throat before 
he could give way an inch. Immediately on bis arrival at 
Honghir, Clive imdrcssed the soldiers, explained the ciimes 
of their officers; mentioned his 9wn recent donatiem of 
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£704XX) to the ^European portion oi'the army,* find orderad 
double paytto the sepoys for two inotaths. To the devoted 
a^oys he committed the care of escorting a numb^ of the 
zautinous officers to Port William. In a short time, and 
with the greatest ease, ah the ringleaders were arrested, 
tried by a court-martial, and cashiered. The younger ofiend- 
ers were treated with lenity, aud, when his indignation was 
* cooled, Clive scorned to take any ^ongeance for the maay 
personal wrongs aud insults he liad received. Upon being 
told that one of the mutinous officers hod planned his assas- 
sination, he stopped tlie charge with a short sentence — “ No ! 
the officers are Englislunen, not nswi.ssinB.” lie adopted 
several wise regulations te cheek that luxury' and eitravn- 
gsnee, that gambling and dissipation, which* liad demoral- 
ised the Eughah f.fliccr'!. In the course of a very few 
weeks he could announce that discipline and subordination 
were restored, and that c\crvthing was as quiet and as well 
regulated as could he wished. 

Clive showed a disinlerestt'dncss which was rare and 
heroical. He aimed at a reform which, in the end, must 
prove beneficial to the opprtissors and to vhc oppressed ; to 
the poor natives, to the servauU of the Company, to the 
Company itself, and to the British nation. The ‘■ervants of 
the Conipany would have enabled him to double or treble 
Tub tbrtune, if he had consented to connivance ; tlic neigh- 
boimng princes of India would have paid any ]>ri(’e tor his 
assistance in tJieir several schemes of aggrandiaenieiit ; but 
he cast all these temptations behind liiin. making no merit 
of his refusal.^, which did not come to light till after hie 
dmth. He always affirmed that this last ^isit to India 
dimi ni shed the fortune he had previously inailc.f 

Having, as he considered, done all that he came to do, 
CJiye was anxious to return home, for his health was again 
eerionsly affected. The nervous malady t« which, from time 
to time, he had been a prey ever since his youth, was now 
accompanied by the bodily and mental horrors that arise 

* A legacy of i;/0,000 wai bequeathed by Meer Jaffier to Clive, who 
paid It into Uie Company’s treasury at fort William, to lie at interest for 
the support of European officers and soldiers who might be disabled in 
the Compsaqr’s service in BenglU, and for the widows of offirers and 
soldiers who might die on the service ofthat presidency. The Company 
afterward* eitended this provision, but the fund still bean the name of 
“ Clive.” 

t Sir Jtdnl Malcolm, ‘ Life of Lord Clive,’ 
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from eontinuoas bile jud a diBcased liver ; and he was ocea- 
eionallj attacked by spasma, which ciidan^ere(7his life, or 
his reason. Oa the 16th of January, 1767, he attended a 
meeting of the select committee for tlic last time. In 
ending an address, he Aid, " I leave the coxintiy in peace ; 
1 leave the civil and military departments under dismpline 
and subordination : it is your duty to keep them so." 

jAt the end of January ho took his final farenell of India, 
embarking for England lu the grod shin Britannia. 

Clive Lad done his duty, but in so uoing he had created 
as many enemies in England as M. Lolly had provoked in 
France.* 

* Sir John Muleolm, ‘ Liieof liord Ctive.' Id., ‘ Politics! Hutory of 
Indis.’ Scott, ‘ History of Bengsl.* 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A PEW montba after Lord Clhe’s departure, the fierce 
Afghans created some alarm by inarehhig again upon Delhi ; 
hut theyeaine only for plunder, and soon returned to their own 
monutains. In the coimse of the saino year, the presidemy 
of Bengal miule a feeble attempt to restore a dispossessed 
rajah of Xepaul to his dominions. The countrv of Nimaal, 
surrounded ov mountoinB and forests, was found too dimcnlb 
of accesn, and the officer in command of our weak detach- 
ment thought proper to return. 

In the Carnatic, the flames of w ar were rekindled by Hyder 
AJi, the ruler of Mysore, whom we ha\c seen in brief allione© 
with M. Lally. 

Hyder, theson of a distinguished robber, began life as a free- 
-tbooter. Making himself eonsidcniblt by the number of his 
followers, he was received into the s>cr> lee and favour of the 
rajah of Mysore, a Iliudw prince, who governed according to 
the ancient religion and laws of tlu- country. Hyder was a 
Mussulman, hut it does not appear (hat all his followers 
were of that faith. By degnvs the bold adventurer acquired 
more horses, oxtu, camels, and clephaids. more money, and 
the command of men' men, than Jus bincfactdr the 
rajah; mid he uef-ordingh nude M.ir upon that prinee, de- 
nted Lilli, took him pritoner, pt'usioned him oil* with threo 
lacs of rupees per mmin.i, and kept posWssion of all hia 
dominions, llyder’s army was originally formed out of the 
fireebootiiig bunds uud erratic tribes that abounded in 
Western India, 'and that looked for no other reward than 
the privilege of plunder. , 

a the end of the year 17(}L Hyder All’s authority seemed 
- established in Slysorc, a eouiitry enclosed by the 
Eastern and Western Gliauts, about 210*]nile8 in len^h by 
140 in average breadth, consisting of a high tabuidand 
nearly 8,000 feet above the lo'el of the sea. From this 
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tnblo-landriae manylo^rbillfl, and clusters of hiUa^contaiiuiig 
the sources of ueanj all the rivers that interse^ and fert^ 
lizc the low countries of India. The climate, exempt from 
buminj^ hosts, may be cglled nuld ; the soil is fertile, and no 
part ot India produces such nne flocks and herds.* The 
son of a robber might well have rested content with such an 
inlieritance ; hut his oun dismsition, and the habits of the 
marwders in his sen-ice, led him to look to an extension of 
dominion or to the plunder of the neighbouring states. The 
physical geograpliy of Mysore was favourable to aggression 
itnd to defence. While Hyder had at least seven or eight 
passes by which he could descend into the Carnatic, there 
was only one good pass by which he could be attacked or 
approached bv an enemy on that sidt*. 

At first, however, Hyder limited his operation to the 
subjugation of seieral minor rajahs and jxdygars, whose 
territories lay nithm the limits of Mysore, but who had set 
the power of his jmedeocssor on the musnud at defiance. 
Gtooty, Balapoor, llarponclly, Chitteldroog, Beduore, and 
other distriets, were rapidly redm-ed. The booty he made in 
Beduore was immeusu ; for, situated among loftj mountains, 
that district had fim a long time escaped the visitations of 
war. ^ Its capital cit^- (also viilk'd Beduore) is said to have 
contaiued at this time 20.tKX) houses. According to native ■ 
authorities, the spoils of this city alone rendewni to Hyder 
and his army about twchi' milliuuh sterliug. He then over- 
ran the country to the north, and extended his dominions 
almost to the banks of the Kistna. Hut here his career 
was checked hy the peishwa of the Alahrattas. who crossed 
the river with an uiiiiieu.se army of horse, defeated him 
repeateiHy, drove him h.«ck ujHin 31ysoiv, !uid compelled 
him to pay tliirt\-two lacs of ruiices. 

Hvder, luiwc\er, was soon in the field again. AVith 
rapidity nud elt^c fu* couquered the rich Malabar provinces, 
and kept the comitrj' quiet by nuirdoring nearly all the 
ludra, or Hindu cliiefs. He was meditating Jlv^h conquests 
when he was rt'ealled to Senngauatain, hy inh-Uigcncc that 
thd English, the AlaUndtat^ and the ruler of thcDeckau, 
had formed a league to cheek his^encroacUment s. 

The Heckau was no longer in the haiid.s of Snlibut Jung. 
Tluit piinco had bi^en made a prisoner by his brother, Xizam. 

•^Walter Hsmilton, Esq., * Grniu'aphieatk Ststistical, oud Historiesl 
ilMniptiOB of Hinditstan aud the adjacent Countr'.eit.’ 
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AJi, yrho copied his throne, and respected his life, tmtil the 
aeriva l of the treaty of Paris, which recognized S^btit Sxwg 
as lavrful sovereigii, and which thus induced Nizam All to 
give orders for his immediate murder. At first, the nizami 
was unfavourable lo the English, and he had invaded the 
Oamatic, and made war upon our dependant, Mohammed 
• All. But he had fled before Colonel Campbell and a small 
Bntish force, and since that campaign ho had concluded a 
iareaty with the Company, confirming to them Forde’s con- 
quests in the Northern Circars, on condition of their paying 
a small quit-rent, and liolding in readivent, a body ol' their 
troops for his service, whenever he might demand such 
aid. 

The peishwa soon covered the table-lands of Mysore with 
his cavalry Colonel Smith Ibllowcd with a small English 
coips, and the large but disorderlv annics of the nabob of the 
Carnatic and the uizom of the lleckan. But before Smith 
could come up, the peishwa had consented to take from 
Hyder thi^'-five lacs of rupees, to quit the country, and 
break all his engagements inth the nizam and the E^lish. 
The feithlesB Mamatta had hib match in our other ally, the 
nizam, who next negotiated a treaty with the ruler of 
Mysore, the scope of which was the expulsion of the Oom- 
'-pany from the Carnatic, a’ld iVt m ev» ry place they held on 
the Coromandel coast. 

Separating as quickly as might be from the nizam's 
army, Colonel Smith hastened to defend the Carnatic by 
takmg possession of the gliauts or passes leading from 
Mysore into that countiy. But his force was far too small 
to secure all those passes against thn'e numerous armies ; 
Mahrattas, Mvuoreans, and the best of the troops of the 
nizam, got donu into the levcd eoiintpv, and Sinilh’s rear 
was soon threatened by the peishwa’s rap^l cavalry, and he 
was compelled to retreat, by foreed marches, upon Chan* 
gama, a town nnout sixty miles from Madras. But before 
the colonel eou\(l roach that place, he was attacked by three 
armies. His w oil-disciplined infantry be*at off their count- 
less assailants; bet while they veru lighting, the Malirattas 
got at their rice-bags, and to aioid starving, Smith’s 
Ibrces wore obbgcd to contmue their retrc'at, and to march 
nigb^ oitd day until they reached Triiiom»le«'. Plundering, 
bumini^ and destroyipg, the enemy followed closely upon 
the steps of the colonel, who, receiving some reiuforoe- 
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nreats at Trinomaiee, issued from the town int^ the open 
country, which he endeavoured to save from these 
Imnds. Havinij scarcely any cavalry, Smith’s efforts were 
net very successful. , 

Seizing a favourable moment, Hyder AU detached his son 
Tippoo, a youth of seventeen, to beat up the neighbourhood 
of Madras with 5^000 Mysorean horse. Tippoo’s advance 
was so secret and so rapid, that he very nearly caught the 
members of the presidency and the wealthiest of the Eng- 
lish in their country houses. The fortress of Madras h^ 
little to fear from cavalry' attacks ; but the town, the Black 
Town, the warehouses, villas, gardens, villages, all things in 
its vicinity, norc carried off or destroyed, and the country, 
for miles, was made as bare as a desert. Tippoo retired as 
rapidly as he lind advanced, and with great booty; but 
his father and liis allies loitcrod in the open country, until 
they were attacked and signally defeated, near Trinomaiee, 
by Colonel Smith. The nimm, who had been the first to 
fly from ^ho field, had aln^ady had quite enough of this war, 
and was very anxious to be restored to the friendship of the 
English, whom ho had so recently betrayed and deserted; 
and, after very little negotiation, he agreed to separate from 
the hlysoreaiw and Mahrattas. Hyder and the peishwa 
tried tbe Fate of another battle, and were again hwten by • 
Smith — and more soiuidl j' t han before — near Amboor. Hyder 
and his ally then fled to Cavorypatam, on the river Panaur. 

The presidency of Jladras now resolved to carry tiio war 
into the very heart of Hyder All's dominions. Colonel 
Sirdth, who had displayed much bravery and skill, received 
orders to march into ilysoro. To favour his operations, 
the presidency of Bombay sent a force to faU. upon Hyder’s 
recent conquests in Malabar and Canom. Most unfor- 
tunately, the civih.ans who formed the presidency of Madras 
took it into tlieir W'ads to dirt'ct the operations in the field, 
and sent to the army two members of council as field- 
deputies, who wort? 1o keep the gampnig^ entirtiy under 
their own control. !No war ever prospered imder such a 
system. Jlyder cxpfllc<l omr Bonib.’iy force in the west, and 
returned rapidly to Iho ra.st t« face Colonel iSmith. Ho 
made overtures for a peace, hut they were rejected hy the 
two field-deputiosL Because Colonel Smith treated these 
deputies, or their opinions on waiiike mattt'rs, with little 
respect, the Madras presidency rivalled that able ufiicer, and 
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isiawted tjie comuumd to Colonel Wood, vho, in a reiy 
slnnt time, abandoned every place which had been taken, 
retreated before Hyder, aiid even allowed himself to be bitn 
prised, beaten, and deprived of bU his baggage. The presi' 
dency then superseded AVood, by Major Iitzgerald, who 
came up just in time to save the dying army from annihilation. 

In the month of Januair, 1769, H 3 der Ali rushed down 
once more into the Carnatic, and penetrated into the dis- 
trict of l*oudiehe 2 ’rv, where, by virtue of the treatv' of Paris, 
the French Ihjg was again dispkyed. 

As the most dangerous enemv of the English, Hyder was 
regarded hv the French as them own best friend. Sereiral 
adroit Freuchmou issued from Pondicheny to join and 
advise the Mysorean chief. By ihcac men Hyder was con- 
drmed in llie opinion he had previously formed — that he 
ought to avoid pitched battles with the Euglish, and make 
use of his advantage in light cavalrj', in cutting oft' their 
detachments, and in plunderiug the coimtry from which 
they derived their siipplitw. Scu-ral English posts were 
surprised, and a considerable number of prisoners were sent 
off to Seringapatam. The oi»cn country was again devastated. 
The presideiiev of Madras now restored Colouol Smith to 
the command, and recalled their t\> o field-deputies. They 
'^ouldnot, however, iinjiroxise regimouts of cavalrv, and for 
want of that arm, Sinith’s ojierations were for the most part 
impeded luid frustrated. After patiiig two visits to Pondi- 
cherry, and conferring with the Freneh there, Hyder Ali 
made a rush upon Madras w ith 6,000 horse. The fortress 
had lost none of its stivugtli ; but the to^vIl, and tlic Black 
Town, the warehouses, the country-houses, and the tillages, 
were ns defenceless as at the time of Tippoo's foray. The pre- 
sidcnc}' eagerly proposed terms of peace, or eagerly listened 
to terms proposed by the Mysorean, who was anxious to he 
well on his road homeward, before Colonel Smith should 
double upon him and draw near to Madras. It was very 
soon agreed thid, llyder,_Ali should restore whatever terri- 
tory he hatl taken from the English, and that tlie Eng- 
lish should restore ail that they hml taken from him ; that 
he should assist the EugllsU in their future defensive n urs, 
and that thc\ should do the earn© by bim. I'he treatv of 
Modnu, concluded ou the 4th of April, IStJt), was soon'fnl- 
lowed by the invasion pf Mysore by the peishwa and hie 
Mahrat^ who swept cveiythiug before them, burning 
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towns sud Tillages, cuttuig off noses wd ea^. Hyder 
called upon the presidency of Madras for their promised 
asnstance ; but the prosidency — ^and app^ntly with perfect 
truth — affirmetl that this^was not a defentive war, that Ilyder 
had brought the vor iipon himself by making preparations 
to invade the tt^rriton' of the peishwa, and bv^ eonnhing with 
certain disaffected Midiratta chiefs. Hyder then offered 
monfiy, and endeavoured to uork u]>ou the fears of the 
English, by representing uliut turbulent neighbours the 
Manrattas* would ))t‘ to them, if olloned to conquer and 
occupy Mysore. Still the eouneil of Madras declined sending 
a siu^c gun or a single sepo to his Obsistanee. 

The peish'aa of the Muhruttsis now courted a new alliance 
with the English, but met ith a refusal. Thus thelVIahrattas 
and tho Mysoreans \\ ere left to light out their own battles. 

H)'der and his sou Tip|)oo aen* defeated in several 
enoounters, and ri'dueod to sad straits. B_v the mouth of 
November, 1771, the Mnhnittas were in possession of all 
Mysore, exeejit Heringapitain, and some of tho strongest 
ib^, audVere pressing upon ami ])lundering tlie borders of 
the Caraafir*. Then the prt»«itleHe\ sent a)i army towards 
that frontier, before wiiiclv the Malirattas n'treated. In 
July, 1772, a treaty of pence was concluded betwe<>u Hyder 
and the peislnva ; the Mahrattas obtaining a eonsiderablo 
portion of Mysore, together w ith fifteen lacs of rupees in 
baud, and tift« eii lacs moi'c in prontisos. For a time, Hyder 
Ali remained humble and qiiiet. 

Mohammed Ah, the nominal lord of the Carnatic, had 
inditced the English to lend him aid in an expedition against 
the ngah of Tanjore, wlio had gi^en great provocation to 
the presidency. Our old ally beluned in the most faithless 
manner, attempting to get all the gain and profit to liini- 
self, and to leave to us the expenses and the loss ; hut the 
expedition and the subsequent diploinaev terminated in the 
cession to the presidency of large and Icrtile tracts of land 
round Afadura, t<igether with the fori^ss of yellmn. 

Tho rajah of Ttuijore held a doubtful rule o\ er the Mora* 
wars, the polygars of whieh district hail fonuerly paid 
tribute and ullegiauee to the nabobs of the t'aniatle. lu 
the month of Alareb, 1772, a force marehed fnmi Triehi- 
u(^ly to redueo those ehiefs. It eniisisU'd of 620 British 
in&ntiy and aiiillery, three battolic^s of the Company’s 
aepojra, six botteriug caiuios, some ot* the nabob’s horse, and 
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two battaIi^n 6 of sepoya in his pay. ^Omdut^ul-Ouxah, t3» 
^ung nabob, accompanied the erudition, haiviag previoo^ 
been boimd by the Engli.'^h not to make any tresiiea 
without their knowledge and consent. Bamana^oram, 
^ital of the greater Marawar, was taken by stonn early 
in April, and % the middle of June, the tiPops of our ally, 
* the nabob of the Goriiatie, were put in possession of all 
other forts in that country. The subjugation of the leasear 
Marawar was far more difficult, and is said to have been 
accompanied with cruelties, as well on the 2 )art of the Tiitiglwh 
troops, as on that of the nabob’s. 

The whole war in the Marawars loft a stain on our re- 
putation. Before it was over, the nabob Mohammed Ali, 
greedy for more conquests, compiiiiiicd to the presidency of 
MadiM, that the rajah of Tanjoro had violated the recent 
treaty, by dcla^diig payment of money, by applying for 
warlike assistance to tne peishvra, and to Hyder Ah, and by 
encouraging those wild people the Coolcncs'to descend from 
their hills and ravage the outskirts of tho Carnatic. The 
nabob offered ten lacs of 2 jago(ias,* and other advantages, if 
the English would only join him in another expedition 
against Tanjore 5 the presidency aad council soon concluded 
that the political existence of the rajah of Tanjore was in- 
'* compatible with their o-wn safety j ttmt it was dangerous to 
have such a separate independent power in the heart of tho 
Carnatic; that the rajah, in case of a war breaking out in 
Europe, would be sure to join the French; and, finally, 
“that the projiriety and eipedieiicy of embracing tho pre- 
sent opportimity of reducing him entirely, before such an 
event took place, wert* evident.” Mohammed Ali pro- 
vided all the money, stores, and provisions for the expedi- 
tion, and paid the Comiwny for 10,(XX) sepoys, iwatnud of 
7,000, which was tho force really emploved. On the 16th 
of September, tho often-assoilcd citj^ of Tanjore was taken 
by assault, though defended by 20,000 fighting men. The 
unfortunate r.yah and his family were made prisoners, and, 
to our disgrace, were allowed to be barbarously treated by 
the son and the people of the nabob of the Carnatic, in 
whom w'as now vested the long-coveted Bovereiinitv of 
aSmjore. ^ ^ 

* The pagoda waa a gold coin, naed piindpall/iit the South of India; 

H waa called varaba by the Hindat, and boon by the Mnwabaou. lls 
nine ww about 6*. 8d. 
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la. idiese 'bold and vaxj irregular tTaaBactioa8,d;be presi* 
dencf of Madras had proceeded on their own reBponsibility, 
without orders or instructions &om the Court oi Directors 
at home. At the beginamg oC the year 1775, Pigot, the 
correspondent and friend of Clire, who had quitted the post 
of governor of Madras, in 1763, and who had since been 
raised to an Irish peerage, was reappointed by that court to 
the goveraorshii). Lord Pigot arrived at Fort St. George 
on the 11th of DecemW, 1775 ; and, though obstructed by 
all kinds of obstacles and intrigues, he proceeded forth- 
with to undo all that the presidency had done. The English 

E 'son in Tanjore was mnforced, tho rajah and his 
y were liberated ; and in the mouth of April, 177^ 
Lord Pigot having repaired to that city, the rajah was re-pro- 
claimed in his capital. At the same time his lordship wanted 
to reform the whole presidency of Madras, as his friend 
Clive hod done that of Bengal. But Pigot was not, like his 
friend, a man of the sword — a man of iron. The council of 
lldadras dejiosed his lordship, arrested him in his carriage, 
and placed him in confinement, suspending at the some 
time every member of tho council that had voted with him. 
This audacious conduct produced astonishment and indig- 
nation at home. The Company recalled the members of 
the council who bad displaced Lord Pigot, and restored his 
lordship to his office, but commanded him at the same time to 
return to England immediately, and deliver over the govern- 
ment to Sir Thomas Kunibold. But before these orders 
reached Madras, Lord Pigot was in his grave ; his imprisou- 
mesni had preyed upon his health and spirits, and ho had 
died about eight mouths after his arre-'t. 

Sir Thomas Einnbold airivcd at Madras iu February, 1778, 
and took the civil government upon himself, Major-General 
Hector Mouro haripg tho command of the militarj' forces. 
By this time the Carnatic w as again threatened by the arms 
of Hyder AU and the French; but, befort' bringing the 
Mysorean through the ghauts w ith hi>k 100,000 iiicu, it will 
be ueoessaiy to nnirato some acts of legislation for India, 
and other proceedings in England.* 

* Coload WilVa, * Hiiitoncal Sketches of the South of India, Myaore, 
&e. Dr. Buefasnsn, 'Jouniey from Madma through Mysore,’ &c. 
AamayiBOW, ‘ Th« GoorkaeWar,’ 6vo. printed at Woodlmdge, A.D. 1822. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Fob many j't'arsTudian aflairs attracted veiy b'ttle attcution 
either iu the parliomeBt or iii the countn*. This ceased to 
he the case after the last K*tum of Lord Clive. The territo- 
rial acquisitions, exaggerated even beyond their real extent 
and vast importance, vvorc forced upon the serious consider- 
ation of the somewhat drowsy ministry of the day. 

In April, 1769, an act was passed confining t9the 
Company the revenues of the countries they had oequiied 
for five years to come, upon consideration of tfeeir paying 
the British government £400.000 per annum, and exporting 
to India, annually, certain quantities of British manu&c- 
tures, etc. 

At the same time, the Court of Directors Tcsolvcd to send 
out three supenisors, to complete Ihc work of reformation 
and put the rcveuues and finances under better manage- 
ment. Of the three gentlcmcu selected for this purpose, 
one had already gii cn jirooR in Bengal, ofhirt iucapacily and 
unfitness; hut the other two were men of energ)' and of 
eminent ability. They were Mr. Yansittait, bir. Scrafibon, 
and Colonel Forde, the conqueror of the Cux-ars. They 
never reached India, for the royal frigate w hich carried them 
foundered at sea. 

Without supervisors, the government of Bengal was left 
in the hands of filr. Cartier; but in less than two years, it 
was notified by the Court of Directors to Mr. Warren 
Hastings, wIK) had coatiuucd to rise in estimation, that he 
was nominated to the place of second in council ; and that 
whenever Mr. Cartier should’retire, it was their wish that 
he shotdd take the govertunent upon himself. 

In opening the session of parliament iu Januaiy, 1772, 
the speech from the throne ho^ by implibation, recon^ended 
to at^tion India, add our possessions there, as being among 
the dependencies of theBntish empire, of which it was 
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that “ some of them, fB well from remoteness of place a« 
from other circumstances, are so pecoliarlj liable to abuses 
and exposed to danger, that the interposition of the legLtla- 
ture for their protection may bwome necessary.” 

About two months after thfs royal speech, hir. Sulivon, 
deputy-chairman of tlic Court of Directors (an old and bit- 
ter antagonist of Clm*). moved, in his place in the House of 
Oonunons, for leave to bring in a bill “ for the better Begu- 
lotion of the affairs of the East-lndia Company, and of their 
servants in India, and for the due administration of justice 
in .Bengal." Sulivaii’s principal object in the sp^h he 
delh'cred was to shift all blame from the Court of Directors, 
and to throw it wholely and solely upon the servants of the 
Company abroad. H e did not spare the great Clive himself ; 
but ^minted at him as the fountain-head of mischief. The 
conqueror of Plassey, the real founder and father of our 
Indian empire, who had granted iimnmerablo favours to 
dependants and clients u itnout securing gratitude, had few 
steady friends, and inmimcrablo and implacable enemies. 
The wholfc crew of robbers and oppressors, n hora he had 
driven from Bougal during his last governorship, now fell 
upon him for reicngc. Thci nssnilrcl J)im in parliament, 
they abused him in the Twi-st-India Court of Proprietors, 
they culunmiatcd him in pamphlets, and they set up lying j 
newspapers ibr no other purjjosi* than to abuse him. Ko 
single man can rejdy with effect to a continuou.*- multiplied 
fire like this ; and (’live nas too proud to reph at all. He 
soon came to be considered a monster in hunian shape. It 
was in tain that lie ua.s kind and liberal to his servants, 
bountiful to his fi-i<>iKis, generous on all occbmous, affec- 
tionate to his family, kind-hearted and hospitable; men 

E jrsisted in considering him as an incarnation of wickedness, 
ying to his charge all the bad acts of all the English in 
India, including many which had been couunitted in his 
absence, and others which he luid manfully put down and 
severely punished. 

About a fortnight before the openibg of thff present session 
of parliament, the Court of pircctors, by their secretary', had 
infonned his lordship that they hod lately received stweral 
pa^rs contoiningchoiges respeiftinghisnionagement of affairs 
in Bengal, and tha( copies of these papers were enclosed. The 
charges were signed by no one, and they were vague as well 
as anonymous. Clive proudly replied to the directors, that 
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iqxm the fuhlic r^ords of the Coin^mij they imgbt fiad a 
flWcieiit coTifutation of the papers they had transmitted to 
lam, and that he could not but suppose, that if any part of 
his conduct had been injuripus to /he service, contramctoiy 
to his engagements, or even mysterious, four years and a 
half since his return to England would not have elapsed 
vrithout his being called to account. Suliran, however, in 
his vindictive, recriminatory speech in the Commons, alluded 
to these vague anonymous charges. Clive had been for some 
tame a member of that house, but he had seldom spoken 
before, and on those few occasions in a brief and homely or 
®®gli§cnt manner; hut now, in rcphdng to Sulivon, he 
astonished and electrified the asseiiioh', and convinced the 
most practised and applauded speakers of that eloquent 
epoch that he might easily have made himself a great 
orator. 


“ The house,” said Clive, “ will give me leave to remove 
evil impressions, and to endeavour to restore rorself to its 
fkvoiirable opinion, or do I wish to lay my conduct b^re 
this house only ; I speak likewise to my country in gener^ 
upon whom I put my self, not only ivithout reluctance, but 
with alacrity ." He rapidly sketched the histon- of his pro- 
codings during his last mission to C.alcutta, vihich had b^ 
selTCted for those hostile charges. He told the house how 
he had that An£[eau and Inrir thia process 

had raised him a host of enemies. “ Jt is that (Widuet,” he 
exclainied, ‘‘ whieli has occasioned the puMic jiajmrs to teem 
with scurrility and abuse .against me. It is that conduct 
which has occasioned these charges. But it is that conduct 
which enables me now, when niy day of judgment is come 
to Icwk my judges in the face. It ’is tllat conduct which 
enables me to lay my hand upon my heart and most 
B^-nmly deelare to this house, to the 'gallery, and to the 
Whole world at laree, that I never, in a single instance, 
lost sight of what I thought the honour and true interest of 
my coim tiynTnl the Cojnpany, tliat 1 was never guilty of any 
oppression, unless the bringing offenders 
torashce can be deemed so. As to extortion or monopoly, 
roch an idea never enteiod into my mind. So fiir ^m 
mpmg any benefit from the last expedition, I returned to 
ftogland many thou^d pounds out of pocket.” One of the 
msmnati^ was, tha/j during that mission he had wilfi 
mongr ty monopolizing cotton. To this he replied in 
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soom wd evident initfttiop,— “ Trade was not my profes* 
aioQ, — ray lino has bera militaiy and political. *I owe all I 
have in we world to my having Wn at the head of an amy. 
As to cotton, 1 know no more about it than the pope of 
Some!” * * 

Prom a triumphant defence of his own conduct, dive 

C jeded to attack that of others, and to throw bade the 
e on his accuBoni. “1 attribute,” he said, “the present 
bad situation of afikirs to four causes : a relaxation of govern* 
ment in ray successors ; great neglect on the part of admi- 
niatraliou ; notorious misconduct on the part oi the directors; 
and the violent and outrageous proceedings of general 
oonits." He argued that an the e\ilB were aggravated by 
the system of annual elections at Leadenhali-stnet ; that 
the directors thus elected wen* too dependent on the pro- 
prlctors of Indian stock, who returned them ; that one luilf 
of the year was employed by the directors in discharging 
obligations contracted liy their last election, and the second 
half of the jear spent in incurring new' obligations for 
aecuring'thcir cloctiou the next year by clandestine bargains 
with the stock-holders and others. ' Hence, he said, the 
directors had not proper lime for the despatch of the Com- 
ity’s business, and the orders si‘ut out to India hod been so 
fluctuating, and frequently so unintelligible, that the servantp • 
in the country had, in many instances, followed their own 
opinious rather than their orders. 

The first Pitt, now carl of Chat imin.w'as that night under 
the gallery of the Coniuious. and ho declared that Clive’s 
speech was “one of the most finished piew's of eloquence he 
Im over heard in tliat house.” One eflcct of the speech 
was, tluit the assailing party charged their points of attack, 
and, leaving his List adiuinistnition in India as invulnerable, 
turned thuir anus against the events and deeds of his 
earlier life. In April, 1772, a sclorl committee of inquiry 
was appointed by the ilousc of Commons. The members of 
ibis select committoc, thirty-one in number, were eloetedby 
ballot^ yet it so chanced that miOn/ of tholb were personal 
enemies of the great man. Tho committee liad made little 
progress when jiarliament rose. ^ 

The parliament had hardly riwn when the pecuniary em- 
barrassments of the Company became too great and pressing 
to be concealed. "Bills were falling due, without money te 
aneet them. It appeared that by wc cud of October tna^e 
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would be a deficit of dEl,293,000. On the 15th of July tb# 
directors d|[>plied to the l^tik of JEngland lor a loan of 
£400,000, and obtained it. On the 29th of July they asked 
for a further loan of £300,000, biit^ only got £200, OIX), the 

bank directors being now Boihovi hat alarmed. 

dive’s system of economy, regulanty. and \igilnnce, hod 
been abauJonud as soon ns he had left India, and disastrous 
circumstances, n Inch he could not ibrcst'c, had occurred in 
that countn . Tlie presidency of hladras, with its new wan 
in the Cnmatic, the INIarawars and Taiiiore, had acted as a 
continual drain on the trt'asurj' of Calcutta ; extensive forti- 
fications and c.mtonmcnts, whicli Cli\e considered wholly 
useless, had been undertaken at Calcutta and other places 
in Bengal ; ongiuccrs, contractors, and all engaged in their 
construction, being allowed to make the wildest bargains 
and the niost c-viraiagant profits, ^iidhrious abuse.*, which 
Cliye would haic stopjied with the strong hand, had crept 
into the coiamiSbariat and all other departments of the 

J ublic service ; and, linally, the rich plains of India Iiad been 
epopulttted by a terrible famine. ' 

This will account for the greater part of the present cm- 
bairassmeiits in Leadcnhall-street; hut tlie directors, in order 
to captivate the slnreliolders and 1 he general courts, liad 
r'iucivased the deficit b\ .augmenting tlie diiidcnds on Indian 
stoi'k. On the 10th of August, Mr. Sulnan and the chai^• 
man waited itpon Loid !North,the pivniier, to announce the 
insolvency and rum cf the Eait-lndia Couipauy as inevi- 
table, if tney were not allowed to borrow at least £1,000,000 
more from the public. It bappened to tliem, as to others, 
when reduced to the condition of borrowers: tliose from 


whom they asked monc,> gave them advice and interfered in 
their affiiirs, Thej were at the mercy of ministers, and 
minisiors soon deteruuned to remodel their constitution, 
and make several importioit ehangca, notwithstanding the 
letter of their charters — chmters which had been granted, 
under totally dilfereut circumstances, to a body of traders 
and merchant a/tventurifiis, and not to merchant princes and 
lords and masters of provinces and kingdoms, for the 
present, however. Lord ^ortn received the chairman 
and deputy-chairman with coldness and reserve, referring 
them to parliament for the solution pf their financial 
difficulties. 

At the re-opening of fiarlinmenl in 1778, Lord North, who 
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ms diasatisfied with J;he select committee appomted in the 
preceding session, moved that a becut comminee of only 
thirteen membefs should be appointed, with powers to inspect 
the books and accounts o^' the £a.it-India Conipany, which, in 
spite of a violent opposition from the East>Indui directors 
and others, was npiwinted. Colonel Burgoyne, a leader of 
the party opposed to government, a loud and impetuous , 
debater, and ctuiimiaii of the select committee (at the same 
time a virulent foe of Clive), vindicated the proceedings of 
the select committee, declaring that its inquiries, if allowed to 
proceed, would disclose such a scene of iniquity, rapine, and 
cruelty os had never been discovered until then. 

Though Clive stood high in £ivuur at court, and was duly 
esteemed iis a brave and great man by (leurge 111., the timid 
government was not disposed to make any invidious exertion 
in bis tkvour ; it was agreed that the select committee should 
be continued; and thus there vien* tw o committees ofinquiry 
proceeding with their investigations at the same time. In 
a ver>' few (Liyn the committee of secrecy recommended 
measure* which went to lower the imlitical powers of the 
Company. 

The dissatisfied Court of Directors hnd still no ri'sourco but 
in parliament, and on the 9rh of March, 1773, they humbly 
j^titioued the Coninioni for a loan of one imllioii and a hafr • 
lor lour years, at four jier cent, interest. Ministers offered 
to lend "them iJlj-itXljOOO, and to give up tho claim of 
£400,000 a j ear, w hicli the Coinjiain had been paying from 
their territorial revenues, till this debt should be discliarged, 
but insisted upon binding them strictly nut to raise Imeir 
dividends above six per «*nt. until tlie liquidation of thia 
debt.* By complying with these and some other conditions 
and restrictions, the Company w ere to remain in possession 
of all tlie territories they had acquired for six years to come, 
when their charteV w ouid expire. Tlie Com^Miny petitioned 
against these terms as Ii.ir8h, arbitrary, and illegal: but all 
was of no avail; they could not do without tho nionm-; 
the minister was detenniued to let \hcm hift-e it only on his 
own conditions, luid everytjiing proposed was carried in tho 
house by a large majority. 

* For some time tbe diyidcodv had been at 12 ]>cr cent. In March, 
1772, they had been »ised to 12). Then came the great presaure ; and 
in February, 1773, the Court of Directoi|p and Court of Proprietors 
tbemselTw bad ndseed the dividends to 6 per coat 
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Clive uxd others had represented tp Lord ITorth, and alao 
to the kin^, that the constitution of the Eastiindia House 
ought to he un-deniocratized ; that the Court of IVopnetors 
was a bear-garden, ever full of noise, mtrigue, confusion, and 
nnarchy ; and that its direct influence and action on the Court 
of Directors iras an ohstoclo to all good inana lament and 
, cansistent government. On the 3rd of May, Lord North 
introduced a series of propositions, tending to a henefioial 
■ebangein that constitution. The principal of these (after- 
vmrds embodied in a bilJ) were — 1st. That the Court of 
Directors should in future, instead of being chosen annually, 
be elected for four years ; sk members annually, but none 
'to hold seats for longer than four years. 2nd. Tliat the 
^pjification stock should be £1,000, iustead of £500 ; that 
i»,000 should give two votes, and £6,000 three votes. 3rd. 
That, in lieu of the mayor’s court at Calcutta, the jurisdic- 
tion of which was limited to small mercantile causes, a 
aupreme court of judicature, consisting of a chief justice and 
three puisne judges, should be appointed by the crown, with 
great and extended powers of eogniiancc over the* civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of the subject •» of England, their ser- 
vants and dependants, residing within the Company’s ter- 
ritories in Bengal. Ith. That a govcmor-general, with fom* 
k. coimciliors, should be apjMiiiited to Eort William, and 
vested -with full powers over the presidenciep This board 
was to transmit regular reports of its proceedings to the 
Court of Directors, who were, within fourteen days of the 
receipt of their despatches, to furnish copies of them to one 
of his majesty's secretancs of state, to whom they were 
also to send copies of any rules and ordmations they them- 
aelves might make ; and these were, if disapproved by his 
majesty, to become null and void. The nomination of the 
first governor-general and members of council was vested 
in parliament, and was to continue five years, after which 
term those high offices were to be filled up by the Court of 
JKreotors, but still subject to the approbation of the crown. 

Lastly, it wal to be e'hncted, that no person in India, in 
the service either of the king ^r of the Company, should 
henceforth be allowed to .receive any pnwiits from the 
native u.j.bob8, rajahs, ministers, agents, or others; and 
that the governor-general, members of council and judges, 
should be excluded fro^ all commercial puiNuits and profits. 
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Has " Begulating Aq^,” as tliey called it, ‘was ^ conifi into 
tqteratioii, in England on the 1st of October, 1778, and in 
India on the Ist of August, 1774. 

In the mesa while, bipth Indian coinmittecs of the House 
«£ Commons, the select and ttte secret, bad continued their 
fioeupations. The first of the two, urged on by Colonel Bu3^ 
goyne, and others of its members, from 'whom candour and • 
unpartialily were not to be expected, had taken amnstinqui- 
Mtoiial and personal turn. Lord Clive was subjected to inces- 
aaai examinations and cross^xaminations; mutilated evidenoo 
was received os good evidence ; and no opportunity was lost 
of taunting the hero -with rapacity and avarice, or of adding 
insult to injury, it may be safely aoubted, whether there was 
one of Clive's accusers and tormentors timt would, at Moor- 
sfaedahad, hare rested satisfied with the large sum he took for 
himself wheu it was so easy to make it ten or twenty times 
larger. On one occasion, wheu irritated in the cxti^e by 
Burgoyno’s select committee, and when the scenes of the 
post were forced upon lus mind and upon his vision as a 
present fcalitv, he vividly described his entrance into Moor^ 
ahedabad, and into the rich treasury of the flying tyrant 
Suraj-tt-Dowlah ; — ^therc was the new nabob, Meer Jsffier, 
a creature of bis making, and absolutely dependent on his 
will ; there w.'w a populous and opulent citv offering im- • 
mense sums to be saved from a plunder which was never 
intended ; there were the Hindu seits, or bankers, bidding 
against each other for his favour ; there were vaults piled 
with gold, and crowned with rubies and diamonds, and he 
was at liberty to help himself; — !md then, bursting away 
fimm a picture as dazzling ns 8inbsd’s valley of di^ond^ 
he exclmmed, “By Uod, Mr. Chairman, at this moment I 
stand astonished at my own moderation I” 

On the 10th of May, 1773, Burgoync brought up tho 
report of the sefiKit committee, which was bttlc else than 
an unmitigated anathema. It w ent over the whole of Clive’s 
early Indian history. Tlic Black-l^lc and its horrors were 
all forgotten; the cruelty, the perfidy of* Suraj-u-Dowlah 
wore consigned to the sami eliaritable oblivion ; and it was 
repreaented by Colonel Burgoyue (who had no friend or 
brother in the horrible catastrophe at Calcutta), that the 
dethroBement of that tmnt was the greatest of crimes, 
the real cause of all the revolutions and mischiefs wdtudk 
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had ensued since then. Bui^vne proposed nothing' less 
than that Clive should be stripped ot his wealth, as it had 
been extorted by military force. 

The hero of Plassoy made anothpr most able speech, bat 
a speech not calculated to conciliate any party in the House 
of Commons. He onco more referred to the honours he had 
■ received, not merely from the Company, but also from the 
crown, in con.sequoiiee of the very exploits and sets for 
which they wore now' arraigning him like a felon; and he 
concluded by saj'ing, — “ D‘ the record of my senices at the 
Tndia House, if the defence I have twice made in this 
house, and if the .approbation 1 ha\e already met with, is 
not an answer to the attack that has been mwe upon me, I 
certaiuly can make none.” 

On the 19th of May, Chve was ably' defended by Mr. 
‘W’edclerbum, Mr. Bose Puller, and others, and he again 
most ably defended himself. The termination of nil these 
vexatious proceedings was a full acquittal, and a vote of 
the house that Bobert Lord Clive had rendered mat and 
meritorious services to his country'. 

But “ tho he all and tho end all” was not there, nor could 
depend on parliamentary' motions and \otes and resolutions. 
“The Daring in War” had received his dimittimus from 
'orators’ tongues, or, at the least, his .niml and body had 
been so harassed for many months, and his cruel maladies 
BO exacerbated thereby, th.at there no longi'r remained in 
him 11 gleam of liealth, or hope, or cheeri'uluess. He had 
been acquitted — he had been applauded ; some of the highest 
in rank and character at home, and sonic of the most l^ral 
and intellectual abroad, testified tlieir admiration, aud ad- 
mired him the more for the ordeal he had gone through ; 
but ho could not be comforted, he brooded over the indig- 
nity of having been accused, not only of horrible crimps, but 
of menu petty vices, — of having been' treated — he the 
Baron of Plassey — ^by fhe select committee, more like a 
aheep-stenler than a pie/uber of the house. Ho sought 
some alleviation to his acute sufferings in a visit to Bath, 
and then in a short excursion <iii the continent ; but he 
found none. His liver was entirely deranged, his attacks of 
bile were frequent and fearful; he suffer'd excruciating 
agonies from gall-stones. He had always been sulnect to 
dreadful fits of depress^n. It is said that, in one of these, 
when cooped up in Port St. Gborge, os a poor clerk, he twice 
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attempted to destro^r.hunadf, aad twice the pi|tol missed 
&e ; upon which, it is added, he examined the pistol, saw 
that it was well loaded, and then threw it from him with an 
exdamation, that he nyist certainly he destined for some- 
thing great or extraordinary. * In the month of Norember 
of the year which followed lus acquittal (1774), being at his 
town-mansion in Berheley-squarc, he had a \iolent access 
the moat painful of his maladica. Ho liad recourse to 
powerful doses of opium. The drug did not soothe, and a 
'paroxysm of irritability was added to the paroxysm of the 
diWae ; in the course of the 22nd of that dreaiyr month, 
he died by his own band. He had only just completed his 
forty-ninth year.* 

* * Annnal Regater.’ .^ir John Maloolm, ‘Life of Cine.’ ‘ PSr- 
luuneotaiy Uutory.* 
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Ik proceeding to the choice of the first govcmor-general 
^Bengal, in pursuanc'e of the “EeguJating Act,” there 
was scarcely any difi'erenee of opinion ns to the person most 
fit for the post Long experience in India, proved capacify, 
indefatigable iudustri , and other merits, all pointed to Mr. 
Warren Hastings, irho was accordingly named by the new 

E arliamentury authority. Clive had considered him the 

est man that could be selectc'd, and bad Imstened to 
congratulate him on the honour of being the first Oox'ee- 
nob-G-ekekal. The four members of council appointed 
with Mr. Hastings, and, unhappib, caehnitb powers nearl) 
co-extensive with his own. win* (ieuernl Cliuering, Colonel 
Monson, Mr Baiwrell, and Mr. PhOip I’riincis. 
c Warren Hastings began lux admini'i ration at Calcutta 
under numerous disad' antagc'- The fiuniiie, to which allu- 
sion has been made, occurred in 1770. uuder the government 
of Cartier, and only a few montlu* before Hastings took that 
gentleman’s place. Tn the summer of 1760, the periodical 
rains had failed ; hence the earth w as parched up, the tanks 
for the purposes of irrigation became empty, the rivers 
shrank within their beds, and the rice and other crops faded. 
As the Hindus, on religious grounds, make little or no use 
of animal food, they perixhed by thousands It was calcu- 
lated that, in all, from oiie-fourtli to ouc-third of the tcemuig 
population of Bengal was swept awaj . 

A short time before the brenkuig out of the famine, Syef- 
al-Howlo, the son and successor of Moer .1 afiier, died of the 
small-pox, and his brother, Muhnr 'k-al-Howla, a mere boy, 
was appointed to the musnud. By order of the Court of 
Directors, Warren Hastings, during the nonage of the 
nabob, reduced his annual stipend to sixiee.i lacs of rupees. 
To arrange this and othgr diflicalt matters, to settle tho 
collection of the revenue, and the young nabob’s household^ 
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SmtiagB made a tow in the piovinces, and resided some 
tioie in Moorshedabwf. The dewaimee, or publil tresaury, 
vraa removed to Caloutta and placed under !&gluh manage- 
ment, and thither also vreie carried the superior courts of 
jusrice. Hastings elearfy foresaw the high destinies of our 
city on the Hoogly. He now wrote to a fiiend : — “ By lim 
translation of t^ treasury, by the exercise of the ^wan- 
nee without au intermediate agent, by the present si^rin- 
tend^cy of the nabob’s household, and by the establishmeait 
of the new courts of justice under the control of our own 
goremment, the authority of the Company is fixed in this 
country without any possibility of a competition, and b^ond 
the power of any but thcmselVcs to shake it. The nabob is 
a mere name, and the seat of government most eflectually 
and risibly transferred from Moorshedabad to Calcntter 
which 1 do not despair of seeing the first city in Asia, if I 
live and am supported but a few ^’ears longer.”* 

At the same period Hastings was oecuiiied in devising 
meaua for jdaeing both the iutomal trade of the country and 
the extcsnal trade of the Company upon a better footing, 
and in making reforms or alterations among all classes of 
the Company’s sen ants in Indio. As to these reforms, h© 
complained that he liad recehed a dangerous mark of dis- 
tinctiou in being alone intrusted w ith their execution, say- 
ing that the efteet uat>, bis hand was agaiu.st cveiy maw, 
and every man’s against his. Like Clive, he was sowing 
the seeds of hatred aud rengeanee —the bitter fruit of which 
he was to taste hereatler. And to all these laborious and 
trjnng woupations were superaddecl constant anxieties 
arising out of the Coiupain ’s eonneetions with the nabob of 
Oude and Shah Alum, and the eiieroaohment of the hCah- 
rattas, who occupied or o\erruii for uncertain seasons the 
whole of the interior of India, from Delhi to the frontiers 
of Oude, finm the ghauts of the Ciimntie to the ghauts 
behind Bombay. He apiK-ars to ha%e had no respite firom 
care and labour. 

It soon became evident that twJnty-six* lacs of rupees 
per aummi u ns loo great a price to pay to Shah Alum for 
the merely ceremonial investiture of the Company in the 
dewannec of Bengal, over whieii neither he, the reigning 
Mogul, nor his immediate predecessors, had over hod the lea^ 

* Letter to Mr. Sykes, in Glei^’s ^Life of Hastinge,’ 
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control. Hastings also taxed Shah Alum Yrith the basest 
treaeheiy dad ingratitude. “ Of all the powers of Hindnp 
stan,” said he, “ the English alone have really acknow^ 
ledged his authority -. they invested him with the royalty he 
now possesses; they conquered for him and gave him a 
territory.” * At this juncture he learned that the iinhecUe 
Mogul Bad ceded that territory (Allahabad and Cctrah) to 
the Mahrattas, who were declanng their intention of taking • 
immediate poaseissiuii. The nabob of Oude, as the ally 
the English, claimed their assistance in preventing the 
marauders firoin obtaining a settlement in provinces that lay 
in the heart of his on n country, and that would bring them 
close upon the frontiers of the Company’s territories. 
Anticipating their movements, Hastings tlurew a good gar- 
rison into the important eit\ of Allahabad. This force was 
received nith .a welcome, the Mogul’s deputy or governor 
declaring that his master was no longer a free agent, but a 
prisoner to tbe Mahratta chiefs, nbo acre in the habit of 
subjecting him to the degradation of blons when he refused 
to sign such grants, firmans, or decrees as tliej requir'd. 

The healthy and fertile province of Cooch Bahar liad 
been overrun by the Eootans, a n*solutc and daring people, 
who cruelly oppressed the peasautr). and ])roved tiiriJulent 
and dangerous neighbour-. Hastings si'iit a detachment, 
under Captain Jones, to dme out tlusc llootaus and annex 
the countn to tin* Kiighsh dominions. At the same time 
his attention uas called to the niroad.- of tlu i^etiaasie 
^keers, an assemblage of men nho uialc'd in tlieinschcs the 
several characters of saints, living inarUrs. jiroplicts, jug- 
^ers, robbers, and < ut-throat« Hordes of the banio species 
had long Iwh’ii in the h.abii of a.aiuiering throughout India, 
almost stark-naked, pretending to In e hj aluis, but stealing, 
plundering, raurdeiiug, and (oiiimitling luerj act of tiolence 
and obseeuiU . A host of t he kind, headed h\ an old woman 
who pretended to the gift of enchant iiu-nt, had defeated m 
army of Aurimg/.ehe, and cauM*d that emperor to tivinble 
on his throne > at Uehii. They were erne of the many 
scourges to which the eounirj' was periodically liable tnidcr 
the imbecile govcniment of the native priuees. The pre» 
sent swarm fell suddenly’ iqion IlcngiU like a flight of 
locusts. Dividing themselves into bodies, each two or three 

• Letter to Sir George Colebrooke, v given b) .Mr. Gleig, * Meiaoim 
of Warren Haitiiigs.’ 
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tihoBsand eizong, ther ruobed in search of thei| prej', and 
whorevcrtheypcnetialed they burned the villages, destroyed 
Ube crops, and committed their uniiameable abominations. 
Five Inttalions of sepoys were sent in pursuit of them ; but 
tdmy moved at a speed that dciied the ]>ursuit of any regular 
innntiy ; and Hastings, to save the Company’s money, had 
been obliged to discharge nearly all the native cavalry. 

-.They were favoured by the superstition and infatuation of a 
large portion of the jmpulatiou, who cnusidered them saiuts 
while committing the greatest sins, and who stood in awe of 
the supernatural powera to wiiich they laid claim. They 
indeed seemed gifted with ubiquity: wlhle ri-port«'d to be 
beyond the Bramapootra river, they reappeared in the iut^ 
rior of the provinee. One of their parties fell in w ith a 
small detaeliiiieiit of new h -raised sepoy?, deteated them, 
and killed Ca]>tuiii Edw ards as he w as attempting to rally 
his men. Anolhcr British officer, with an entire battalion, 
followed them elosi'ly, hut could never come up with them. 
Hastings hurried on .'inotlier detaehmejit to assist in the 
pursuit, tind anolluT to cross the track which the fakcers 
usutdly took on tlicir nturn. Yet. after evi'ry evertion by 
all thest' corjis. no givut execution could he clone upon the 
uiarauders. who. crossing rivers and lofty mountams. got 
back witli their plunder to the wild country that lies be- 
tween India, Tibet, and China. Their visit iirovc-il a serious 
blow to thercvcmics of the countn. as well from pix'teuded 
as from real losses. 

Soon after tlie departure of the fakeers, II:i'tIiigs set out 
on a visit to Oude, tiie nabob having eamestiv requested a 
personal confen*nee with him at Benares. Vie arrived at 
that city on tlu* Iftth of August. 1773, and found the nabob 
waiting his arrival and eager for luisines-. Their couside- 
rations, final resolutions, and agreeiuent-i, werellicse : — 

1. The chiefs of Bohileuiid, when recently attacked bv the 
Mahrattus, h.id made an orter of forlv lac? of nqiees to the 
nabob of Oude iur his assistance, and the nabob of Oude 
had promiH<>d t<» give* half of this money fo the Company 
for the aervieea of Eugysh tnaips and soiioys. The 
troops of Oude hod been of littly vise*, hut the troojis of the 
Company, under Sir Eoberl Barker, had cleared the coun- 
try M the IVJahrat^’is ; and yet the Eobilla eliiefi refu.sed to 
pay the forty lacs, or any part of tlp;in. The Itohillas had 
alwaya been turbuleut and dangerous neighbours to Oude^ 
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and must lieep our atly the nabob poor and in conatao# 
need of English aasisttmeo. unless the two allies, one 
great effort, for which the nabob was willing to pay a bbend 
price (and he knew how much the Company stood in need 
of money), should conquer that Afghan inee, who were- 
themsehes but conqueiors of a rc'cont date, without any 
• right but that of the sword, and \vithout any consideratiem 
or mercy for ihe original and ])t‘acefnl occupants of the 
soil, 'who 'were tcnlbld more numerous than themselves. So 
fir from lacing the industrious, gentle people that Sngliali 
pariianicut.'ny orators atterwards chose to fancy them, these 
Skihillas ueiw about the most predaton', barbarous, and 
sanguinary ot the Afghan tribes. The Kohilla country,” 
wrote Hastings, “ is bounded on the %\est by the G-onges, 
and on the iiortli and east by tho mountains of Tartary. 
It is to the prorince of Oudo. in re^'pect both to its geb» 
graphical and ]iii)itjcal rchition, i*\acn\ 'whnt Scotland ■was 
to England before the reign of Qu(*eu Elunheth. It is 
open on the south whore it touebes OiuU* The reduction 
of this territory would complete the di-feiiMvt' lirie of the 
lisier’fi dominions, and of eoiirw leave us less to defend, as 
he fettbsists on oui' Ktrength ontirclv. It would also add 
mucli to his income, la wliti-h tee n'loM have our share."* 
“Upon all these' and other I'ou'idenitioUN liastiDgs cimsrnted 
to employ an arm} agaioNl the Rohilla^, and to unite the 
country to Oude, tlie vizier nabob ('iigaging to pav the 
entire p\jjen-'eh of the v\:u', and lo imur into the empty 
treasuiy at (.,'alcuita forty lacs of nipe'es. 

II. The ruler of Oude was au\ioin to vceover jiosscssion 
of Oorah and A ll.ihabad. and the Douiib, which stood within, 
his frontiers, and wliich ihc jxior Mogul could not mointrio. 
Per filty Jncsoi’ruptcs— twciifj paid on the spot, and thirty 
to Iv paid in two years - Hastings trau^'erred Corah and 
Allahabad to yuiah tlowbih 

TII. As the miaiitliorized residence of British subjects 
unconnected with the Company was frequently embarrasring 
to the Calcutta govcniincnt, luid gave rise to intrigues, it 
was agreed that no Europeansttwhatsoever should be per- 
mitted lo-resiUo in Oude without the knowledge and consent 
of the Company. 

IV. Cheyte Sing, the young rajah of Benares, was in* 


* Letter to Mr. SnlivaB. 
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chided in some cX th^ nmngemento between H^stin^ and 
tbe nabob of Oade; for Benares, tbe holy dty, wnb ita 
dependent dibtrict, was i^ogrs^ically included in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, andaHujah Dowlah, tbe nabob, bad long 
aimed at the destruction of the young rajah, whom the Eng- 
lish, by previous treaties, were bound to support. Hastings 
therefore insisted that all the territorial rights of Cheyte 
GKng shoidd be confirmed to him, and that Sujah Dowlah 
should respect his voong and weak neighbour. 

Owing to iinancial difficulties, the visier nabob of Oude 
requested that the invasion of Bohilcund might be post- 
poned ; and this was agreed to. 

Beturning to Calcutta, Hastings applied himself to the 
internal administration of Bi‘ngaJ, to the estahlishment of 
Bomeihing like an efficient police, to the posting of detadt- 
ments so as to prevent the incursions of the fakeers and 
other robbers, to the formatiou of local forts in the dis- 
tricts, to the protection of native trade and industry, to the 
removing impolitic taxes, and fees upon native marriages. 
Even men in India, unfriendly to this able and indeiatigable 
adininiblrator, confi-ssod that since his return to Calcutta as 
governor of Bengal, in 1771, the whole eountrj- had assumed, 
or was rapidii assuming, a new aspect. The fearful gaps 
made in tlie population by famine and disease began to be ^ 
filled up ; frequent immigrations of quiet, laborious people 
from other ports uf India sought and found that protection 
and encouragement uiubn* the Company’s government which 
they could find scarceh an j where else on the vast surface of 
Hindustan — in countries exposed to the ravages of the Mah- 
rattss, Afghans, Jauls, De<-oits. Thugs. Bheels, and other 
monsters. Bajalis, nabobs, khans, and all grandees, might 
complain; but the native rntwchmit, inauufaeturer. tiller 
of the soil, artiaap, all that ue cull pCoplv, were brought to 
regard Hastings as a benetaetor. and to revere his name. 

“ 1 could hai e gone.” said he. *• from Calcutta to Moor- 
shedabad, aud fhnn Moorshedabad ^ Pat^ and Benares, 
without a guard, without a sepoy, without any protection 
but what was to be found* in the good-'s’ill aiid afiuction 
of the natives.” • 

Early in the year 1774. the vizier nabob. Sujah Dowlah, 
ajqihed for the instant marching of the Eughsh br^iads 
stationed at Allahabad, as he was iioy dctennuicd to invade 
BohUcuad. Aecordinglv, that brigade, under the commioid 
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of Colonel CHiampion, received orders ^o move and join tlie 
nabob’s forces. From the middle of Februaiy to the middle 
of April, Colonel Champion vas kept waiting ; but. at last 
the vizier nabob came uj) witl) his ’morthless army, and the 
open southern frontier of Kohilcund was crossed by the 
invaders. The Bohillas vere found in a good position on 
•the side of the Babul Nulla; nearly their entire force, 
■which probably amounted to about 25,000 fighting men, was 
collected on that ground : and they had Ciu airy . nirillerr, and 
rockets. But, on the 23rd of April, when they* were 
attacked by the British hrigade, superior discipliue and 
tactics and better anns led to the usual result. They were 
thoroughly defeated and routed; hut their valour and 
stamina wei-e proved by their fighting, at imii<.Hally close 
quarters, for two hours and twenty minutes, and lejiving 
2,000 of their number on the field. Sevoml of their sirdars 
were slain, and among them llafoz Barnet, the head of the 
confederiicv. The nabob behaved as nabobs always did in 
battle ; he kept at a great distance from the F.nglishj behind 
a river, surrounded by his eavalw and artiJlerv ; he refused 
Champion the use of‘ some of his gtms and some of his 
cavalry, nor wovild he move from his lurking-place until ho 
ww well assured of the enemy’s total dtfeat. Then he aud 
*iii8 uuwarliko rabble moved* forward s ifh alacrity , but it 
was only to plunder the Bohilla eamp, which Champion 
considered as the fair booty of hib brigade. “ ‘W^c have the 
honour of the day',” said tlie colonel, “ and these banditti the 
profit.”* 

Many cruelties and horrors were committed in this 
Bohilla war — not by the English and their disciplined sepoys, 
who had all the fighting, but by the nabob’s rabble, who 
never fought at all — ^not with the connivance of Hastings, 
but in spite of his loud and repeated rcmpnstranccs. The 
i^ral disposition, the habits, the policy, tlie cool calcula- 
tions of the English governor, all joined in making him 
averse to cruelty bloodshed, and devastation. The quiet 
Hindu inhabitants, so fer from making common cause with 
the Bohillas, their oppressors, -were ready to render all tho 
services against them that their weakness and timidity per. 
mitted ; yet the nabob’s troops fell to plundering and burning 
their viil^‘8. The necessity of clearing .the whole region 

f 
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of tbeBohilla chiefs ,aad their bands, who neiti^r tilled nor 

S lim, who despised every occupation except that of war or 
under, was understood irom the first ; but, if the nabob 
devastated the counti% and wared away its old and peace- 
ful inhabitants, whose industry paid the revenues, how would 
the nabob of Oudo be able to make his large payments to 
the Company P Hastings enforced these considerations on. 
the commander in the field, and on Mr. Middleton, the resi- 
dent at the nabob’s court, constantly recommending them 
to protect the poor Hindus. Nor did he fail to insist v^ion 
a mild and proper treatment for such of the Bohilla chi^ 
as had ialleii into the hands of the vizier nabob. “ Tell the 
vizier,” continued he, “ that the English manners are abhor- 
rent of every species of inhumanity and oppression, and 
enjoin the gentlest treatment of a lunquishcd enemy.”* 

The Bohillna had exhausted all their strength or spirit in 
one sharp battle ; they never again made head in the interior 
of the country against the English, and the rest of the war 
consist<‘d of skirmishes and pursuit. .At Bissolulah, the 
priucipltl <'ity, in the very centre of Hohilrund, the English 
ibund an ariiiy of Shah Alum, who had escaped from his 
Mahrattu bondage, and liad entered into a seci*i‘t agreement 
to assist the vizier nabob in this conquest, tipou condition of 
sharing in the Iiouti , und hat ing p.art of the subdued ter* 
litory. This force lind done nothing, and had now nothing 
to do ; yet Nureef Khan, the commander of it, demanded 
from Colonel Champion both money and territorj'. Of 
course, the khau got nothing, being too weak and cowardly 
to help himself. Hastings and the council at Calcutta de- 
cided that tlie whole of the country should and must 
remain to Sujah Howlah, according to their own treaty 
with him, in which the Mogul was certainly neither named 
nor thought of. 

The frigitirc Eohillns, under Fyzoola Khan, took up a 
very strong post near the northern frontiers of the coimtry, 
expecting to he joined by other tribes of the great Afghan 
family from the mountains ui their rea/. It was appre- 
hended by Sujah Howlah,, that the Maltrattas might eome 
in also, and his fears induced h^m to open negotiations with 
Pyzoola Khan. The English brigade was worn out by long 
marches andshojt commons, and Champion and his officers 

* l«tter to MUMleton, as (tTea ia MrsGleig’i ' Memoirs of Wsma 
Hsstlojs. 
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were thor^agUy disgusted witli th^ ally, and all his 
ccmoems. A treaty was therefore hurried to a conclusion, 
^soola Khan surrendering une-half of his treasure, and 
<me>half of all his effects, to^ the nahob of Oude, and that 
nabob granting him the small'district of Etunpore, in iogheer. 
Some few chiefs remained with Fyzoola Khan, Wt the 
minority went into other countries, to seek new settlements 
with sword and spear. The Afghan race might almost be 
said to be rooted out of Kohileuud. Their entire number 
had probably never exceeded 80,000, counting all clasees, 
and men, vomen, and children. The Hindu population 
tfansferred to the nabob of Oude was estimated at 2,000,000. 

Just as the first Sohilla war came to thia conclusion, the 
new constitution, ns fi-amed by parliament, came into opera* 
tion. Hitherto, Warren Hastings, as simple governor, had 
exercised an undivided authority' ; but now that he became 
GoTEnyott-GicNBRAi., liih unity of power was to cease.* 

* Rev. G. B.. Gleig, ‘Memoirs; with Mr. Hastings’ own numerous 
Letters, Despatches, and Memoranda, published therein.’ ^iUs, ‘ Hist, 
of Britich India.’ Parliamentarv Papers, ‘ Endence against and for 
Warren Hastings, on the Commons’ Charges of Iropeacbment.' 9 vols. 
folio, published between the rears 1786 and 1794. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The members of council — General Clavering, Mr. Monson, 
and Mr. PJiilip Fraiicw — arrived at Calcutta (51 r. Barwell, 
the fourth member, had been in India long before) on the 
18th day of October, 1774. On the following day, the ex- 
isting government was dissolved by proclamation, and the 
new conucil, consisting of the four gentlemen named, and 
Hastings, witli the rank of go^enior-geuerul of Bengal, 
took possession of ita powers. Of his four eolleagnea, only 
Mr. Barwell, who from long residence had a perfect know- 
ledge olj Indian aftairs, was quite acceptable to Hastings. 
Three seemed to have come out with the predetenuiiiation of 
opposing him in all things, and one of the three — IVaneis — 
haU’d him from the bogiuningwith an intensity, of which Eng- 
lish iiatures arc seldom capable. But the “Bcgulating Act ” 
had framed ii Suprena' ('nurt of Jn.stiee a.s well a.s a council,* 
and iiinoug tin- judges who Iwd arrived with the members of 
this new council, JSir Elijah linpoy, the senior in rank, was 
on old and di-nr friend of the governor-general. They had 
been 8<-hool-fellows at Westiniiir-tcr.* On account of this 
■close friendship, and tlirough ineidi‘nt.s of no very moral 
kind, which brought Hr. Francis licforc the Supivme Court 
to receive sentence of damages from the lips of Nir Elijah, 
that \indieti\e meuiher of eouiieil -oon hated the judge as 
much as the gt'icmor-general. The general letter of the 
'Court of Directors, which was read at the first meeting of 
tho new council, recommended, above all things, unanimity 
and concord among those to w horn kite jiow^ts of 1 he govern- 
ment were delegated ; atid it required thorn to do ihoir 
utmost in order to prt'servtf poaeo in India. But unanimitv 
and cojteord wer(> iiieoii)i>atu)le*with a body so ronstituted, 
nnd with notions, interests, and views so diametrically 

* ' Memoirs of Kir Elijob Impey,' by his son, Uie lata Elijah BameU 
iaipey, Estj., 1 vol. tfro. London, 18fC'. 
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opposed, ^he temper of I’canciB alone was enoagh to intro* 
dnee discord in a paradise. Besides, W, and Clavering, iind 
^donson, who had never been in India before, and who Knew 


Bjarvellously little aliout the countrj^ Lad come out to detect 
and reform abuses, which tbb long knowledge of Hastings 
and Banvell viewed in a different light, or with a better 
aMuaintonco as to the primary' causes of them, and the 
difficulty of any sudden changes. Correctors of abuses 
usually find more abuses than really exist ; and no class of 
men are more infolerablo than n'lormers. Hastings, too, 
conscious of his own superior knowledge of Indian affairs 
and the Indiiui character, and accustomed for some time to 
an almost uiidit idl'd authority, was not likelj' to descend 
very williugly fmai a nliole, to Ik* only a fifth, or to enter- 
tain an iin])hcit deference to the opinions of men who had 

J )assed their lives in such a different sphere. The natural 
ove of 2 )ow er, and the intimate and unselfish conviction that 
such a system was the onlv one suited to the native princes,, 
who had no idea of a dixided rule, had led him to act upon 
advice given to him by Clive, and, at least in his political 
negotiations, to assume a high and almost single autho- 
rity. Tlic meiiilicrs of the new council began their open 
mmrrcl upon the ti'ansaotioiw in Oude and the Bohilla war. 
Ihey asserted, by im])lication, that Hustings had embarked 
in that war for prixare and sordid motives, and that his 
entire connection vxith Sujah Dovxlnh had been directed by 
fijaud and seltisluiess. As liir a-, nwmev was eoneemed, these 
aspersions wen' nio*t unjust. Hastings vxus a poorer man 
now than when lie quitted an inferior < mjdoymcnt at Madras, 
He had made =anng->, ami gathered large contributions, and 
perhaps, in some ca^es, neither the economy nor the gain 
had proceeded n]i>)ii the strictest prineijiles of justice ; but 
he had made them solely for the Company’s benefit, and 
mostly at the Company’s eipre.«s commniul. He was above 
the sordid moiixea imputed to him : he was, as many other 
men have liecn and are, constitutionally indifferent to money 
for himself. In 1 772, vx hen he assumed tlic simple governor- 
ship of Bengal, he found empty coffers, and a large and costly 
mihtai^’ force to maintain. I'ho famine and its axvfitl con- 
sequences choked up the sources of the revenue, while the 
Court of Directors at home were falling into debt, and 
exhorting him by every ship to remit them money. Long 
hftanrards he said, “ \Vhcn 1 took charge of ^c govem*' 
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saexit of Bengal, in April, 1772, 1 found it loaded with 
deli4 ; in lesa than t\fo jean 1 saw that debt ^mpletely 
duchwged, aud a sum m ready cash to the same amount 
in public treasuries.”* It thus becomes easy to con> 
oeire to what uses ho had applied the lacs of rupees obtained 
fiom Sujsih Dowlah and other native princes. 

As f^icis — this name must l)e put first, for he w.is ever 
the most active, and by far the most able of the three — 
Clavering, and Monsoii, constituted the majority of the 
coundl, wheroin, by the ■'Kcgulating Act,” the vote of the 
majority was decisive, they assumed all the powers of govern- 
ment, aud, for a time, reduced Hastings, with his a&erent 
Baraell, to the condition of a cipher. They recalled Mr. 
Middleton from Oude ; they displaced other able servants 
who had been trained under Clive and his great successor ; 
they proceeded to undo nearly all that Hastings had done ; 
they tunied the government into an anarchy', and s^ad 
amazement and c(iiistemation among the natives. They 
appeared to have frightened Sujah Dowlah to death. That 
pnnee diad a few months aiWr their arrival, dictating in 
Ilia lost nioments a letUn- to Hastings, to implore his pro- 
tection to his sou. I'ho son, who took tlie namo of Asoft'-ul- 
Bowlah, succeeded w itliont opposition toOude and its depend- 
eucics, w hieh now included Jtohileuiul. Hut the new council 
allowed him not a munient of tranquillity, culling upon him 
incessantly for nioiiey. I’lmmgh their new resident, Mr. 
Bristow, tliey compelled the young nabob to aeeede to an 
iniquitous tn>atv. lly this tre-ity, llie Ciunpany guaranteed 
to Asofi'-ul-How lah tlie pissession of Corali and Alhihabad; 
but the nabob, in return, cedei) to the t'fiMPAirv the 
TEKH lTOnY OFCiIE VTE tilYO, TUE KAJAH OF BeXAHES, WHICH 
WAS >UT HIS TO CEDE, V.VU WlllOll llAU U£KX SOLEMSLT 
QVARAXTEEU TO TUE iiAJAii Bv Hastixos. The revenue 
of Cheyte Sing’s territory, thus alienated, was estimated at 
22,UUO,000 of rupees ; but, os this took nothing out of the 
pocket of tho young nabob of Oude, he was bound in the 
sank; treaty to disc^rge all his fiitl^r's dcAts and engage- 
ments whatsoever w ith the Company, and to raise greatly' 
the oUowauee to the Comp&ny’s brigade. Hastings indig- 
muitly refused to sanction tliistleaty, which, nevertheless, 
met the approbation of the Court of *l>ircctors. 

* Wamn HasUogs, * Memoirs relaliii; ti^tbe Stefeof lodU.’ I«n 
dem, i797. 
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The supreme couucil of Calcutta, as prorided by the 
“Begulattiig^ Act,” asserted their a&thorify over the other 
preaC^ucieB, and reqilired from each of them a full r^aorfc of 
its actual condition, political, financial, and commercial. 

The political state of Bombay, ifhich had long been quiet, 
and rcmoTcd &om the struggles of war, was at this momeiiit 
aaMdeutiy disturbed, for the council there had entered 
upon the stormy and puzzhng sea of Mahratta politics. 
!Ine first temptatiou had been the rich island of Sakette, 
that lay iu their immediate neighbourhood. In 1773, after 
yarious other attempts had failed, advantage uas taken 
■of the confusion and cii il war which ensued on the aasoa- 
sinatiou of Narrain llao, .nud tho election of a new peisbwa 
of the Mahrattas. A considerable force, sent against Sal- 
sette," stormed the principal fort, and then took quiet pos- 
sessiou of the island ; to secure this conquest, and to obtain 
some territorj iu the neighbourhood of Surat, the Bombay 
presidene}' concluded a treaty uith Bagoba, one of the 
aspirants to the rousnud. Bagoba made the desired grants, 
and received his price in English troops and scfoys, with 
whom he made sure of lH»atuig all bis competitors. The 
presidency sent Colonel ICeatmg, with 500 European in- 
fantry, &d European artillerv , 1,400 sepoyo, and 160 loscars, 
with a field-train, and Monio heavier [ii"<'<*v, to assist Bagoba, 
who had Lim'»elf a large army of horse.* On the ISth of 
'May, 1775, Keating, on the phiin of Arms, repulsed the 
attack of one of the ahratta coidedi r.ii-ies , but he lost a 
considerable uumlnT of men and c-flicci''. and found bis 
movements impeded by a mutiny in BagobuN camp. That 
chief, however, got togeilur some nioiiei, paid his troops, 
and bought ovci' many if his enemies ; and in the month 
of July, the road to Poona, the Mabratla cupitul, seemed 
open to him and his English allies 

At this point, tiio council at Calcutta tfinick iu ; and they 
did so, without temper, honour, or di'cency . They ordered 
the Bombay pnsideney instantly to recall their troops, and 
they sent Colosvl Uptnu to Pooiu. T'hey ecnsiwed all the 
negotiations aud operations of the presidency', determining, 
at the same time that Salset^e, and the other territones 
which hod been acquired by them, vero to be kept for the 
Company. Upton’s instructions were to treat w itli such of 

* Forbes, ‘ Oneatal Memoin.’ Mr. Forbes was at this tioie ptiftte 
secretary to Colonel Keatihg, the commaudinj officer. 
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tfae o1ue& of the Mshrattn confederacy as the snpi^mc ooun- 
<rfl of Calcutta — in tfieir Tuisdom— considered aa likely to 
prerail ; but Upton -vras also fiimished with a letter from the 
said council to Uagobar, 14 case he should ]^Te the stronger. 
If the confederacy sucoeedcd, the letter might bo burned ; if 
tiiey should be defeated, it would serve as an introduction to 
nepfotiations with Bogoba. The pertinacity of the Mahrstta 
(Aiefs, confederated against Sagooa, in demanding the imme- 
diate restoration of S^sette, Baasein, and every inch of terri- 
tory we had acquired, soon induced the supreme coimcil to 
determine that the peishwa recognized by tne presidency of 
Bombay, was to lie recognized by them also, as the rightful 
sovereign of the hlahrattas, and that the cause of Itogoba 
was to be supported “with the utmost vigour, and with 
Of general exertion of the whole power of the English arms 
in India.” Upon this the confederate^ hostile to Ba^oba, 
agreed to yield Salsetto, and the small islands near to it, to 
tM English, seeing ihat they would not be satisfied with 
less ; and no ‘•oouer was this settled, than the ruling majority 
of Cslcuttti agreed to altaiulon tlie cause of Bagoba, and give 
up their claims to Basstdii. etc. X treaty to this <*ffect was 
concluded by ('oloncl Upton: and then Bagoba, knowing 
that his life was in danger, prayt*d for an asylum in Bombay. 
That presidency granted bis praver ; but the supreme counm 
sent orders from Calcutta, that they were not to recc'ivc him, 
as such a measure might give umbrage to tho confederacy with 
whom the treaty liad Iwhui concluded ; and Bagoba was 
therefore condemned to lead a ingabond life. Terily. Fran- 
cis, Clavering, and Mou'ion. were proper men to moralize on 
the political conduct of Clive and ILastiugs ! 

While these events were pasMng in "Wostorn India, 
other hosts of M.ihrattas descended into the valley of the 
Ganges, and plundered part of the dominions of the yoimg 
nabob of Oude. Jlninoui's also arose tlnit tlieit' was a now 
coolitioii between the 31 ogul, the Mahrnttas, the Sikhs, the 
Bohillas, and other Afghan tribes, for the conquest of the 
whole of Oude, and tlic invasion ot Beu<J!il. It was no 
wisdom or poliej’’ on the port of the supreme council that 
broke up this p'rojeet ; coaniion.was dissolved by quarrris 
among its members and by want of money. If their united 
forces had advance^ rapimy, our Indian empire might have 
tottorad, for there was neither wisdom nor courage in the 
dominant majority in council; the nmves were bewildered, 
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and fiut losing their relutnce on us^ and the array vas &»• 
contented and dispirited. 

Francis, Clavenng, and Monson could think of little eUsa 
than of the means of ruining Hatj^mgs. They calumuiatea 
him, they raked up information against him out of the dirtef 
Calcutta, and they encouraged the greatest ^’illains of idle 
province to stand forward as his accusers.* They brought 
forward the arch-devil of Bengal, the notorious Baiah IN^un- 
eotnar — avowed bj all parties to be the greatest vilmin in all 
India — ^to charge the goveruor-gcneralwith having accepted 
bribes. But 2funcomar came under the grip of English lair, 
which the ‘‘ Jlcgulating Act” had now established in the 
country' ; ho was tried by a most I’cspcctnble lury, who found 
liim guilty of an old forgery, and bv' English law ho wna eem- 
denuied to he hanged. The tno w ho had set him on inndts 
not the slightest attempt to 8a\e him ; — on the contrary, 
they kept back a petition which the rajah had addressed to 
the Supremo Court — and, os the law tlieu stood, Nunconsar 
was Justly csecuted.f 

lAhe trio in council deprecated war with the native powers, 
they did so not from any sense of its injustice, but from their 
calculations that the war would cost more than the prices of 
victory would be worth 'Without bpiii£r at war, they trir-d to 
make all the suhjeeled and allied parts of 1 ndia pay war taxes. 
■Wliile the goremor-general was spending in the public ser- 
vice the moderate private fortune he Imd aecuimilated, Philip 
brancis, a man new lo the country, who liad never known 
either toil '^r danger, was hoarding and serapmg, jobbing,' 
speculating. Trading, and resorting to all ihosi- means wlwb 
enabled Inin to n'turii to Europe with a lery large fortune 

But on the25th ot Scptoniber, 177(5, the majority in counral 
was reduced to an equality by the death of Colonel Mtmson. 
^ere thus romained only two on either side, but the caat» 
ing vote of the governor-general gave Inm the superiority. 
Sissensions and manceuvrea in Calcutta, and misunderstau^ 
mgs in the Court of Uirectors in England, far too numeions 


* Letter to Sulivan, dated February 1 2th, 1775, as riven by Mr. 
Gleig, in ‘ Memoirs of Warren Bastings.' 

t 1 bold tiiat this view of the Nnneomar case is fully ont by 
the doenments quoted bj' Mr. Elijah Barwell Impey, in hia of 

Im tiuher. But the question had been settled many years before the mb- 
lieution of Mr. Impey’s ^ook, by Sir Elijah's own triumphant iloftiiios 
at the bar of the House of Commons. 
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toTelote in an epitome of Indian histoiy, ihen ensued. The 
dUsputea rose so high, that the awonl of dril trar was half 
imweathed in the streets of Calcutta. But General 
Ghnrering. a man of the sw>rd, and of an impetuous temper, 
was made to «][uail before the firm, uufimehing civilian war- 
ren Hastings. At length Colonel Mouson’s plaee was filled 
hy Mr. Wheler, nho, though he came out expecting to be 
a^emor-generul himself, consented to hold an uiferior post. 
W haler commonly voted uilh Francis ; but before that 
faHy could rveowr confidence, it was again reduced to a 
minority by the death of General Clavering. 

Hastings had now the preponderancy. This was fortu- 
nate, as the circumsiancert of the times required all his 
«iergj' and skill. JMost of the Mahratta chiefs who had been 
parries to the treaty n it li Colonel Ipton were ueaiy^of 
their bargain ; fresh intrigues and combinations were form- 
ing, a French ship bad put uito one of the Mabratta ports, 
and a French agent was living at Poona, and e-tereising 
great influence iu tliat capital. The ]>rebidency of Bombay 
wrote alarnfing letU rs to Caleutta, and ri'comiuended a new 
alliance nith Kagobu, iu order to anticipate the designs of 
the French and the Mabnitta chi«*fs. iLastings had long 
been convinced Dial our greatest danger in India would pro- 
need from a uuiou of t he French with the Jlahrattas, and that 
any attempt of Dial kind ought to bo met on the instant. 

without hesitation, iiastinga proposed in council, that 
every possible assistaiice in men and money sliould be given 
to .liagoba and bis ally Baboo, and that an army sliould be 
sent fruiu I'lileutta to Bombay. Francis and \Vheler jiro- 
tested; but in lain. Ten lacs of rupws were immediately 
forward<>d to Bombay, by bills ; and on the 23nl of Februarv, 
orders wi-re issued for assembling Die forces .at Culpec. If 
the aniiy went by sya, they would have to go round nearly 
the wiiole of the immense jamiiisula of India, and it waa 
not the projicr season for Mieli a loyagc, nor were there 
tzausports to cany the trimps. or sliip^ of war to give them 
«onvoy. Let the anni march by land,” sfiid Hastings. 
This was a bold idea, Dia't luHl^nut yet presented itselt’ to tne 
itiind of any Aiiglo-Jiidiau soldier, or statesman. Francis 
4md Wheler, and many others, said the governor-general was 
mad. But lliistium had studied the capabilities of the 
norite troops, and nod a high relianc&on their steadiness 
and powers of endurance ; and he long wished for an 
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OMOctus^y to show the might of the Company to amso' 
ofwe princes and potentates of the interior, who, £rma th®' 
remoteness of their situation, had hitherto remained straageev 
to it. Some good liritish officers^ whom ho consulted, saw 
no impossibility in marching through hostile or unlokOWlL 
regions, from the hanks of the Ganges to the Ghilt ot Cam* 
bay. Taking all respousibUity on himself, the governor" 
general gave the word ‘ advance.’ 

The army was composed of six native battalions, a eoipw 
of native cavaLry fumishod by the nabob of Oude, and a com* 
pany of artillery ; altogether, amounting to 103 ISuropean 
officers, 6,234 uative troops, with 31,000 followers, inclnd- 
ing the bazaar, carriers of baggage, servants of officers, and 
fiunilies of sepoys ; tind this host had to march upwards 
of 1,000 miles through countries where nearly every kind 
of obstacle hod to he overcome. The command was in- 
trusted to Colonel Leslie, nho did not prove worthy of 
executing so hold and brilliant a eone«‘ption. Jixe^t the 
officers, there were no British or Europeans of any other 
nation. The army commenced its luixreh on tUe ’l2th of 
June. 1778. It hod not proceeded far, when intelligence 
was received, that war liad been declared between loanee 
and England, Francis and Wheler ns'Mtcd that tlie army 
should be recalled ; hut Hastings insisti'd tliat it should go 
on, and that the river llooghly, Calcutta, and all Bcng^ 
could he very well defended without it. Cliie himself could 
not have shown more rcMilutenest. or more rapidity than did 
Hastiugs on tin., trying occasion. He seized Ctiaiidemar. 
gore, and all the restored French factories in Bi'iignl ; he 
sent orders to the presidemy of Madnis to oecujiy Pondi- 
cherty — but, m infraction oi the last treatt* of peace, Pondi- 
cherrj had been re-tbnifiod, and could not be taken without 
a siege: hu threw up strong works neay Calcutta; he cal'* 
locted ^hips and improvised a regular marine establishment ; 
he raised nine battalions of sepoys, and a numerous corps 
of native artillery ; and, being thus at ease in this quarts, 
he directed his' attention to the other parts of India. 

Colonel Leslie had been instructed to conciliate where 
he could, and to tight his^way through where lie could not. 
Hastini^ had preiiously sent letters and proMmts to 
n^fa of Berah ruad other princes, through whose territories 
tin tro<ps must mar^h. The army met w itli a feeble resist* 
once, in erossii^ the rher Jnmno, from a Mahmtta lineit 
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oaUad Baliajoe. This also ensaged the mja% of Bon> 
to oppose it as it odvancea up tiie coruntry. But 
the r^h and the Mahrattos were beaim and routeci, and ^ 
nnddle of July, Leslia was at Chatterpoor, having been 
joined a brother of the rajah, who claimed the musnud, 
and by several other Bondiicund chiefs. Go where they 
would in India, the English found disputed successions and 
mad factious to tempt their ambition, luid furnish means for 
ite gratification. Oontran' to the advice of Hastings, Leslie 
antaoglod himself in the contests of the two brothers. 
Having reached Kajaghur, a principal city of Bondiicund, 
the *• Country of jDianionds,” on the 17th of August, he- 
halted there for a longtime, and entered into various private 
mgotiatiouB. But the delay is in part attributable to the 
indecision of the jiresidency of Bombay, under whose orders 
he had been told to consider himself from the moment he 
had passed the Jumna. 

Leslie, therefore, remained where he was in Bondiicund, 
justifying his lunctivitv by showing that a force which was 
to advancc*froiu Bombay to meet him had not taken tbe- 
fidd. When he had loiten-d aw ay four months, busied iuwbafc 
Hastings called ‘•jjaltcring work,” the governor-general 
recalled him, and gave the command of the army to Colonel 
Goddard. It is possible that Leslie micht have been 
brought to account at Calcutta for some of his acts and 
private bargains ; but he died on the 3rd of October, several 
mys before the letter of recall could reach him. Goddard, 
a much more active .and enierpribing otKeer. was released 
ffoiu the authority of the presidency of Bombay, and in- 
structed to judge and act for biinself. He forthwith quitted 
fimidiicuud, and, taking tiu* road through 31alwa, he con- 
timied liis inarch a long while in peace, rose, and jileuty, 
without oxperienciyg am of the many im^HHlimeuts which 
Leslie had anticipated. He soon crossed the ^Nerbudda, and 
reached the city of Eagpoor. By the Ist of December, 
Goddard had established frieiidh reJutioiis with the Mah- 
rattas of Berar. JVow ho received despatches from the 
Bombay presidency, oequairring him That they had at last 
pat on army in motion tor Boonn, nud expoided that be woidd 
meet it in the neighbourhood of that city. 

This Bombay tbroe. 4,fi00 strong, under Colonel Bgerton, 
adntncod boldly through the ghauts, ai^ved at Condala, and 
by the 4th of january, 1779, were in full nmreh for Poona. 
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Loose bo^es of Mabratta horse kept ijkirmishing and relxeait- 
iiig, but Colonel Egerton could nowlu're see the friend)^ 
Afahratta army which Uagoba (once more in close alliance 
with us !) had assured him wouW repair to his standard. 
Eagoba, who was aceompauj ing Egerton with a very small 
ibrce, was taken to task ; but he represented that the 
wavering Mahratta chiefs u en* not likelv to joiu until the 
English should have obtained some decisive advantage. 
Iteerton, theretbre. kept advancing till the 9th of Janua^, 
when he was only sutt'cn miles from Poona, in which 
neighbourhood he was sure to meet (loddard in a very few 
days. But here a halt A^aa suddenly ordered, for a lorm 
army of Maliratta horse was seen in front. Vufortunatdy 
for the credit of ilic expedition, the Bombay government 
had sent tuochil eommissionere into the field with Egorton. 
The civiliiius allowed themselves to be ovt*rcomeby unmanly 
fears, iiiid, upon pr<'tc.\t that the subsistence of the troops 
would be very precarious if they advanced — they had atdl 
in camp proA isious for eighteen ihivs! — they ’ordered a 
retreat. The hlahratta ariin folloAAoili them, cut to pieces 
nearly 400 men, and canned oft’ the gn'atcr part of their 
baggage aud proNisious. TIio t\AO cominissKmcrs fell into a 
state of helplessiioss and despair • f nd even Colonel Eger- 
ton declared it to be impossible to carry back the armv to 
BonihaA. The tlwec (leaeined luMiging, mid tAAO of them 
(the civil commissioner'.) Aiere aacII nigh ineiiiTing the risk 
of UATorsc fate in a Jlchratta prison. deputation was 
sent to the enemy to kiioAv ujstn Aihal terms tliCA Avould 
condescend to permit the (jiiiet marrh of the English back 
to the coast. The Mahratta chiefs demanded that Eagoba 
should be dcliAercil up to thcni. With this dciiiaud. Colonel 
Egorton and the commissioners complied, cxeusiug the 
breach of honour and hospitnlitA . by alleging that Eagoba bad 
opmiod a rorres])(>ud<‘ni e Avith the enemy. AClieii the Mah> 
rattoa had got Eagoba into their hands, tlicv asked another 
price for permitting the retreat, and this Aias nothing 
leas than a ne^ treaty, by AAhich the English should agree 
to give up all the acquisitions they had made in that ^uurt 
of India since the year f 756, and send orders to Colonel 
Ghoddwd to return ]>eaci'ably to Beiigul. Egerton and the 
commissioners did as they were commanded, and signed a 
treaty to this effect. , The Mahratta chiefs then demanded 
hostages, intimating that they must be men of importsnoe. 
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Tbe irritated annj reconunended that the tn-g commie- 
Oioiiera should be delivered over to tho barbaxians ; oat it was 
Anally arranged, that two other civilians should be sent to 
Hahratta camp. The dishonoured army was then tcdd 
it might pursue its luarcli to Bombay, without fear of mo- 
l^ta&n. 

In the mean while, Goddard was advancing upon Poona, 
in the full confidence that he should meet Egerton and his 
forces near that city. But when he reached Boorhauipoor, 
980 miles firom Cmciitta, Goddard v\ as brought to a halt 
hr perplexing letters and advices. B_\ one letter from 
the field-commissioners he w'as told ihnt hr must retrace 
his steps j by another from the same conmiissiouers hc.was 
tcld that he must x>ay uo attcution to what they had said ; 
hut neither the commissiuners nor Egerton gave him on 
account or any intelligible hint of what had befallen their 
Bombay army. In this state of doubt, Goddard remained 
at Boorhampoor till the 5th of Febru.ary, when ho learned 
the real state of aft'airs. Happily he was uo Egerton, and 
had uo eanimlssiouers with him. lie resohed not to be 
bound by a treaU made by fools and cowards, who had no 
light to include him in their dl'-gi’iicc. He would bravely 
continue his march to the wosteru coast, aMiidiiig Poona, 
and making direct for Surat, where he wmdd be in on 
Euglish settleiueut, with the wa open to Bombay. But 
Surat A\as nearly 250 miles oil', the ilispositioii of the inter- 
vening country \er\ iloubtfiii, and a great and inert'asing 
army of Mali ratta horse wu.s hanging on his rear, ilis deci- 
sion and rapidity, the discipline aud orderly eonduet of his 
native Bengal iiifiuitiw, could alone suie him from destruc- 
taon or dishonour.* But he and his army were preceded bv 
the sweet odour of a good name. In tho course of their 
long and toilsome iiiarehes fniiii Boiidilciiiid, no plunder- 
ing, no I’xcxsses. nd iji.'<uU-« or wrongs of uii_\ kind had been 
permitted, lienee, the eouiitiy jieople fiueked to supply 
them with proiisioii<<, and to render such information 
and st'niees as they could, i’rom *Booiiitlmpoor to tho 
coast his route lay in the most fertile aud best-cultivated 
fields of AVestem ludia, ihiJkly Jolted with ojn'ii villages 
said defeneeWs towns; hut the same uiurahti was kept up, 

-* For the formation nnd (-rsdunl improrrment of tliese valuable troops, 
the reader is referred to Captain M'lltiama'a * j^iatorieal Accoiint of tho 
Rise sad Progress of the Boagal Native Infontrr.’ Hvo. London, 1817. 

K 
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1:3)6 anuY touched xiotbiug ■without^ paying for and 'Wto 
OODBeqnently befriended and always weffpiowdod bytilie 
natiTeB. Ooddard and his sepoys performed tibe 250 nSes’ 
naroh in nineteen days, and entered Surat amidst aoda ft a* 
toons. They had achieved a triumph mo^ valuable thssi. aity 
victory ; they had left a moral impression which could n(^ 
soon be efiaced, and which was scarcely overrated by Hast- 
ings. “ Be assured,” wrote the go\ ernor-general to one of 
the directors, “that the successful and steady yrogrew of'» 
part, and that known to be but a small 2 )art, of the militaiy 
of Bengal from ilic Jumna to Surat, has contribnfad 
more than, perhaps, our mote splendid achievements to aug- 
ment our umitoTY reputation, and to confirm the asoendaot 
of our influence over all the powers of Hindustan. To toem, 
as to ourselves, the attemju appeared astonishing and impratv 
ticable, because it l<ad never tfeibre been made or suggested. 
It has shown what the British ore capable of effecting.”* 
Colonel Goddiu-d was promoted to tlie rank of general, 
and was ordered to take upon himself all future wan or 
negotiations with the Mahrattas. Kagoba, that man of 
many adventures, escaped from hi? confinement at Poona, 
and took refuge with the English in Surat. Gloddord pro- 
posed an .unieable treaty with the Poona confederacy, upon 
the basis that they ohould .-uinul tL'‘ dishonourable trrafj 
extorted fnira Egerton and the commis^l(>ner8, and renounce 
all oouuectiou with the French. The Muhrotta chiefs 
required os a preliminary' that Bagoba should be given 
and Salsette restored, fxoddnrd woidd bare been blown frmn 
the mouth of a cannon rather than consent to such condi- 
tkms. He took the field at the begiuiung of Jonuarv, 1760. 
In a few day s he reduced the fortress of llubhoy and carried 
by storm the imjiortaut city of Ahmednhad, the ancient 
capita] of Goozerat. He was recalled in the direction of Sunt 
hj intelligence that a Mahrarta army, ‘J1),000 strong, under 
toe tyyo great chicts, Sciudia and Holkar, was approaching 
that city. On tlic 4th of March he was close up with thin 
army, and wdhld have attacked it that very night the 
Mah^tas had not liberated t^o two English boatages and 
sent them to his camp ,with a vakcol or agent to open 
new negotiations. Finding that the Mahrattas were only 
seeking to gain time until the setting in of the nuns, 

* Letter to ^ir. Sulivan, as given by Mr. Gleig. 
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ChMldard tore up tibetr rapen md put his troops n motion. 
As l^ienr Aimy was alt cava]^, B^dia and Holkar were 
OBahJed fbr many days to avoid an attack ; but, on the 3rd of 
between night and morning, he, with a select part of 
his amy, surprised them in their camp and put them to the 
xout. Their flight left him undisputed master of all the 
OOTinW between the mountmns and the sea. In the mean 
time Warren Haslinga hod formed an alliance with an Hindu 
prince, commonly enUed the ranna of Gohud, who possessed 
an extensive hilly covmtry between the territories of the 
great Mahratta chief Seindia and the kingdom of Oude; 
and Captain Popham, with a small force, had been detached 
Bengal to assist the ranna in expelling a Mahratta 
invasion. Fophani, a bra\e, active offieer, worthy of co-ope- 
nding with Goddard, had taken the field at the beginning 
of the year, had driven out the Maliratta'i from the dominions 
of the rauua, had crossod Scinde, had followed the Mah- 
rattas into their own lorritoiyjnud had taken by storm their 
fortress of Lahar. lla.‘'luigs would have greatly reinforced 
Popham ; ^'rancis protestpil ; but another detachment was 
sent to join Popham. Befon* it had time to arrive, Popham, 
with extraordmarj' daring, took by escalade the fortress of 
Gwalior, one of the vciy strongest in all India, built upon a 
lofty and almost peqiendii'ular rock, and at that time 
defended by a numerous garrison. The br.ive young Bruce, 
who led the esealading and stomiing party, was one of a 
femily insensible to danger; he was brother of Bruee, the 
Abyssinian travelh'r. Upon the fall of Gwalior, the ilah- 
rattas abandoned all that j>art of the country. 

The oppo.sitiou to this brilliant camjiaigu of Ctmtoin 
Popham was about the last public act in India of Mr. Philip 
Prancis. A truce or concthaiion had been effected between 
the govemor-geneinl and tins discordant member of council, 
Prancis agroeing to trase or moderate his oppoaition, and 
Hastings agroeing to concede to Francis n larger share in 
the distabution of places of honour ai^ljiroR^ But no truce 
could be of long duration between such contracting parties. 
No sooner had Mr. B,arwi'll, supporter of the governor- 
general in the council, taken his departure for England, than 
Proncis renewed his opposition, and agaiu endeavoured to 
thwart tho campaign ot Popham, and erory project that lay 
nearest the heart of the govemor-gcncjBil. Irritated in the 
extreme, Hastings, in answering a minute of council, wrote; 
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— “ I do mot trust to Mr. T^ncis’s p;H>mieos of candour, oon> 
Tinced that ho is iaca]>able of it. 1 judge of lus public ooa* 
duct by his private, w hich J have found to be i ora of truth 
and honour.” Although Francis iveli merited the reproach, 
he could not do loss than challenge the governor-general, 
who shot him through the bod_\ . The n'ouiid. thought to he 
dangerous, did not pro\e mortal. Hut Francis, uho had 
“feathered his nest,” I'esigiied hi'. ])liu‘e and returned homo 
a few months after the duel, to the mcaleuliible advantage of 
our interests and honour in India.* 

* Rrv. G. R. Gleig. ‘Memoirs of Warren Ha-tings.’ Major Wilks, 

' Sketches of the South of India.* ‘ Wars in Asia,' by an oflicer of 
Colonel Baillie’s detachment, London, 1760. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tujs pride aiid confidence of the Mahrattas Iiad been 
lowered by (loddard and Pophain, wlien the Mysoreans 
again took the field and threutened the entire subversion of 
tbe English power on the coast of Coromandel. 

Eor the b])ace of seven years llyder Ah had been con- 
certing schemes w ith the Enmeh at Pondicheny, improving 
and iiiercn.smg liisanay, and preparing the nerves of war by 
squi'ezing liis siihject.s and plundering liis neiglibours. The 
treasury of IMysore was eeriauily well filled, and all the 
weight wlMeh money eould give was on the side of Uyder, 
when, in the summer of 17SO, be (jnitted Seringajjatam, and 
poured tlirougfi the glinut.s with 15,000 drilled infantry, 
40,000 jH’on.s, 28,000 vuvairr, 2.000 aztillery and rocket- 
men, and 400 i'n-iich ana other European advcntureni. 
There was a complete start' of Freneh ollieers to guide the 
operations. Tin- artillery c.vceeded 100 pieces of all 
calibrt's. 

To meet this immense force, tlie presideneyof 31adras 
hod on empty exchequer, a di\hled council, an army of 
0,000 men, mostly sepoys ; and these troops, wholly unpre- 
pared, were scattered over a wide irnet of countr)'. As for 
the forces of their ally, tlie nabob of the Camitic, there was 
no reliance to be put in them ; they ran away, or they 
deserted to llyder so soon as bis army defiled tlvrougb the 
ghauts. The hlysoroans captureil and plundered Porto 
iTovo on the coast, and Conjeveram, dose to Trichinopoly, 
and kindled fires that were sei'u byliigbt the top of 
Mount St. Thomas, close to JVladras. 'J’liat presidency sent 
to Calcutta to implore the g^yernor-general to forward 
them help, and, above all, money. AV'itb money all would go 
well, but without money the Coromandel coast would to 
lost, and a deatli-blow given to the British empirt' in India. 
Hastings know these truths, and he filfod a purse forMadral 
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as beat lie could. Before his moni^Vj a French a nu a mept 
anired on the Coromaudel coast. 

The presidency of Madras contradictoiy orders to 
the officers commanding flieir soattered army, and there 
appears to have been no concert or good underst an ffi n g 
among the commanders of Iheir ibrees. Colonel Baillie 
allowed himself to bo surrounded near Conjoveram by 
Hyder’s lunin body, llis weak battalions defended them* 
selves most gallantly, and for many hours, and they would 
have fought on stUl/if B.aillie had not gone forward, waving 
his white handkerchief, to ask for quarter, and had 
oedered his men to lay down their arms. The termina^mx 
of the affair was a covardlv butchery of one-half of the 
Flnglish uho had survived the carnage of the battle, and a 
horrible eapthity to the rest.* 

Just before this unequal battle began, Sir Hector Monro, 
with another dinsion of the Madras army, was within a 
abort march of Hyder’s rear. Had Monro come up, the 
Mahrattas must have been defeated ; but it was pleach in 
excuse of his reticence, that his rice-bags were mpty, and 
his troops half starved. As the money w hich Hastings was 
eoBecting in Bengal liad not yet arnved, the excuse 
have been founded on truth. Fpou learning the dreadful 
catastrophe of Baillie, Sir Hector ab mdoned his tents and 
baggage, threw his heavier gims into a tank, and fled to 
Mndras. A great pait of the country was agam laid wastey 
andwitlun a few weeks, Wandewasii, (’hingliput, VcUore, 
and Arcot were either i-aptured or closely besieged. 

But for Hastings, tbc game was up In the Camatie and 
the Iforthem Circars. He soon sent fifteen laes of rupees 
to Madras aa a present supply for the army, with a promise 
that more money should be forthcoming. His missives and 
agents were sent flying through the country to procure it — 
at Moorshedabod, at Patna, at Benares, at Lucknow, in 
everyplace where the governor-general had a claim, or could 
mvent one — ^for all cqusiderations gave way in his mind to 
the paaMmonnt huty of preserving the British empire in the 
east. The inert governor of Madras was recalled and ^ 
Syze Coote was invited tO(take the command and the entire 

* Cologel Wi&ii * Hiatorical Sketches of the South of Indio,’ fke. 

* Wom in Ask,’ bjr an offioer of Col. BuUio’i detaclissaiit, 2 sob. S*n. 
T en d o n , 1788. ‘ TippooOultan, Memoirs of,’ on Officer in dtn S. 1. 
CSon^ny's serfioe, ^vo. Coientta, 1819. 
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lUaDageiBeat of the w/a*. Peace waa concluded fwith tba 
Miriiratta Scindia, and the brare and alert Popbam iraa calkd 
down £rom tho Jumna. 

The reteran Coote t<9t>k with him fit>m Cidcutta 500 
cboiee British troops, 600 lascars, and between 40 and 50 
gentlemen volunteers; for, seeing that further reinibree- 
mants would bo required in the Carnatic, and well knowing, 
sdnee Goddard’s progress to Burnt, that the native troops 
might be trusted on the longest marches, Hastings, early ui 
the ensuing year, 1781, started Colonel Pearsc fiom Cal> 
cutta with five small rc-giments of native infantry, some 
native cavaliy, and a miniature traiix of artillery, to find or 
force Ills way through Cuttack, the Northern Circars, and 
half of the Carnatic, a distance of more than 1,100 miles, 
and through a coiuiliy cut up by many rivers, which were 
all to be crossed where broadest and deepest, or nearest 
their mouths. Poarsc and his gallant Bengal detachment 
behaved quite as well ns Goddard and that little native 
army; they overcame nil obstacles, made friends on the 
route, reached Hladras at a most critical juncture, and were 
emineutly useful in that miartor, portieiJarly in the attack 
on the Preiich lines at Cuudalore, in 1783. “ There are no 
difficulties,” said Hastings, “which the true spirit of mili* 
taiy enterprise is not capable of sunnounting.”* 

In the mean time, Bir Eire Coote had token the field 
against the Mysoreans, witli 1,700 Europeans and alwut 
5,000 native troops. He marched to recover IVandewash, 
which had been the sceno of his greatest exploit. Terrified 
at his name, Hydcr Ali abandoned Waudewash, raised 
sci eral of his sieges, and seemed on tho point of fiying back 
through the ghauts. But at this moment, a Preneh fleet 
came to anchor otF Pondicherry, and Coote was obliged to 
encamp on the hijls behind that eit}'. Ou taking Pemdir 

* These words were contained in one of the last General Orders Hast- 
ings issued to the army of JUrngal. Tbry were addressed to Goddanl'e 
corps, which had returned home alter lire years’ absedhe, aud most active 
serrioe. 

When Colond PearM's detachmdbt, which had been redneed by lerviee 
from S.OOO to 2,000 men, returned to Bengal, after an absence of four 
yeen, Hastings treated them with all possible honour and distinction : 
ho visited them, he talked to them, end hit pertonal conduct towards both 
the European oflScen and the noUvea gave grace to his public messuvm. 
A laalhig impteaiion was made on the miiids oMl. Otben were aUnin- 
latad to fotttie exeitionB by his present uonduet. , 
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^bitBcry (afcer a siege) at the breaking out of this war wi& 
HWnea, SiT Hoctor hlonTo had partly destroyed the fortia^ 
estiosoB, and had put a \ery siiiull gnrrlBon in the town. 
Sren this garrison had been irithrh'au n at the beginning of 
Hydor’s present invasion The yituch officers had giTGtt 
their parole, the niliabitanls had been protected and allowed; 
to continue their trade , but the temptation was too great, 
and when it was seen that the hlnglish were losing ground, 
and Imown tliat a great armament was coming from fiance, 
they had clapped the English resident in prison, down to 
arms, eulu><ed sepo’l^, and collected pronsioiis for an army 
in Karangottv, at a toiironient distance from Porto Novo. 

Coote uow disirinod the inlmhit.inta of Pondieherry, and 
marched an .i\ to destrov their depot H_\ der, emboldened 
by the piostucc of the French fleet — soicn ships of the lino 
and thr^e irigales -had dcacendisl to the coast, and he now 
moved on the iiglit flank of the English, with the evident 
intention of protecting the depot, and keeping ojien his 
coinmuiiications w it'i the fleet Vt one lime the tw o armies 
were close to ca<h other, aadCiote told Ins ni^n that the 
day of victory had arrived But ilulor would not accept 
the challenge to battle, and ver} so n ho iiiovid rapidly 
back into the iiiterioi. dtsjioiidoni md terror- stricken at 
the sudden dcpartuie of the fleit lion Poiidiehern' With 
the old apprehensior of the approaih <>♦ a siipenor English 
force, the Freiicli sot sad foi the Mauritius, on the IStli of 
Februarj, 17si thioti could not iolhnv the 3L^soreaa 
army, for a sickness broke out lu his camp, mil the countiy 
had been to wasted that lu could hnd no lorage for hu 
cattle. 

Pcnetraiing into Tanjore. Hjder ravaged that bcautiflil 
district His son Tippoo inivde a ru»Ii .it Wandewnsh, and 
even laid sit go to th.it place Sir Edwaid Hughes, with an 

5 English squadron, destrov ed Hv dor’s nifant navy in his own 
one oi Calicut ami Mangalore, and about the midffie of 
uno arrived .t^Madris with some reiiiforeoinents. 

On the 18th of June, Ooote attai ked the fortified pagoda 
of Chillainbaram, near Trichmojioly, about thirty miles S.W. 
jfrom Cuddalorc, and w. aw repulsed with very consideiable 
loss. This affair gave Hyder such confidence, that he camo 
agmn down to the coast, and encamped at Cuddalore He 
tmk up good ground, and made hues and formidable re- 
doubts, taba tlje pinna drawn for him by French officers- 
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M$ lisd thxs whole dqrw for tbeae <menituHu; Infc, during 
Iktt time, Sir Edward landed men and gima, pro* 

viriom a;;^ ammunition, and early in the morning of tiie 
£ntrtli dirtr—the lat of J*aly — Cootc, advancing from Porto 
Ntm>, fell upon hia host of 80,000 with 7,000 men, foroed 
hia lioea, carried hia batteries, and gave him a thorough 
defeat. Leaving more than 8,000 dead upon the iield, aw 
caving and teaiwg hia clothes, Hrder fled on a fleet horae, 
and was soon out of sight «ith all his cavalry. Coote had 
no cavalry to pursue him. He was nert heard of at Aroot, 
whither he had recalled Tippoo from Wondewash. He 
began to Iiaie a corrector notion of the spirit aud resources 
his enemy. “ The defeat of many IBaillies,’’ said he, 
“ vrill not destroy these Eiiglish. 1 can ruin their Tesouioea 
by laud, but 1 cannot diy up the sca.‘* He sore regretted 
having allowed himself to be draw n into the war by fVemdi 
councils ; and he hiiterly (‘omplained of liaving been deluded 
by expectations of a great French force. He determined, 
howeicp, to risk another battle, for the defence of Arcot. 
The grodhd ho chose wan tho icr\ spot where Baillie’a 
detachment had been annihilated, and which he therefore 
considered a lucky spot, lie was again defeated; hut thU 
time Coote’s army sustained a scicre lot.**. This was on 
the 27th of August. On tlie 27lli of tseptember, another 
hatile was fought in tho p.ass of Hhohngbur, near Vellore. 
Heie Hydcr w os routed w ith terrible loss ; and our fortresn 
of T cUorc, one of llie kej » of the Carnatic, almost reduced to 
extremities by fliniine, wa.^ reliered aud snicd. Tho rains, 
the monsoon floods, and the rising of tho riiors. put an end 
to any further extensile operationh , but before Coote retired, 
into cantonments, Chitton*, F.ilipott, and other places we had 
lost, were recovered. 

During the eamnaigii, on tho 22nd of June, Lord Ma> 
eartner, an able ana excellent mmi, had arrived at Madras ae 
governor of that presidency. His lordshro brought intelli- 

S Qce of the dec-larotion of war between i&glana and Hoi* 
id; and his first care was to gam jKisscssion of all the 
Dutch factories or settlements on that coast. This was 
done with admirable rapidity . Sadras and Pulicat surreat* 
dered without fighting, and Kegapatam yielded to a bom- 
bardment. The prue at the last-named place, in anoL 
warlike stones, and mercliandise, was of great value, axta 
sflbrded opportaae ud to our fleet and army. In Hiete 
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-c^egniaouALord Mstcartoej had onl^ pome ^ntlemen Tdim* 
teem, some of the Madras militia^ and sailors, and a few 
mazines taken out of our men-of-war. 

N’othing more remaiiied in that ^quarter to take feom the 
Dutch; but on the other side of Polk’s Strait was Idie 
islaiid of Ceylon, all access to which the Butch hod most 
jealously guarded for more than a hundred years, and there 
they hdd the touTi and famed port of Trincomalce. Lord 
Macartney resolved to add Ihesc to the list of conquests. 
Admiral Hughes, taking on board only 500 land-troops, 
sailed feom hTegnpatam on the 2nd of January', 1782, and 
by the 11th of the same month the English were masters df 
tiie town and port — one of the most important harbours in 
all India, the most secure place of refuge for ships Butprised 
1^ storms, and so conveniently situated with reference to 
our settlemeuis on the Coronumdel coast, that a ship may 
reach it from Madras in two days. 

Colonel Bnithwaite after assisting Lord Macartney in 
the reduction of hTegnpatom, had returned into Tamore with 
the view of recovering some of fhe fortresses of thm country 
which had been talccn hj Hyder and his son Tippoo, rather 
by bribery than by force of arms By the same arts, Brath- 
waite was now deceived and misled by his Tanjorean aUiea ; 
p and while encamped ou the left hank of ibe Caveiy, ou the 
18th of Pebruaiy, he was surprised, eincloiied, and de- 
strr^ed, by Tippoo and a French corps, after maintaining & 
moot uneipial s^ggle from sunrise to sunset The eircum- 
stances of Brathwaite’s defeat resembled those of Colonel 
Baillie’s : he had ouly 100 English, J,5U0 sepoys, and 300 
native horse; while Tippoo had 10,000 ca\alr 3 ', 10,000 m- 
Sustry, 20 pieces of aitiUeiy, and 400 Euinpeaus, eom- 
manaed by French officers The French decided the long 
andobatiuate contest by chimgiiig our exhausted sepoys with 
tbe bayonet. The massacre of the prisoners was prevented 
by the humanity and courage of the French officers, who 
were seen risking tbeir^wn lives, and cutting dovra Tippoo’a 
aavagBB to save me wounded and defenceless English. The 
few survivors of this bloody field^umong whom was Colonel 
Bnathwaite himself —were, soon immu^ in the horrible 
duageoDB of Seringapatam. This disaster was scarcely 
•<i(nifflbeirbaLmeed by successes obtained on the very same 
over Hyder An og^the Malabar coast. 

Hw xegmar cavaliy of Madras — tbe first arm of the kind 





we Itad in India — ^wae originall;f raised by our ally lAohammed 
All, tbe nabob of the 'Carnal. The first corps embodied 
into a regiment under the command of European officers 
had serred in the carnpai^ against the Mysoreans in 1766. 
Erom 1771 to 1776, this cavalry force was greatly aug- 
mented ; but then — ^most unfortunately — it had been allowed 
to decline both in numbers and in efficiency. It was through 
our weakness in this arm that Hyder and Tippoo had 
gained their advantages, and had so often escaped our pur- 
suit. Towards the mose of this present war, these cavalry 
eoipB were strengthened and improved ; and in 1784, when 
tiie war was finished, they were formally transferred with 
the English officers attached to them, from the nabob’s to the 
Company’s service. From tlint moment all the mutinies 
among them, caused by the intrigues of a venal court and 
irregmar payments, ceased altogether, and for a period of 
more than sixty years their career has been one of faithful 
service mid b^liant achievements. Among their brave 
aubahdars, who live in the traditions of our native armies, 
and whose name and fame are presen-ed in tlie history of 
British India, Secuuder Beg, Cawder Beg. and Sheik ihra^ 
him, were the most remarkable.* 

* ‘ Qaartcrljr Reriew,' vol. iviii. Sir John Barrow. ‘ .Account of 
the Poblic Life of the EnrI ofMaGartner.’ Colonel Wilkg, ‘ Historical 
Sketchea of the Sooth of India,’ ‘ Memoirs of tbe late Wars in India.' 
Captain 'WUliaais, * Historical Accoont of the Rise and Progress of Uw 
Bengal Native Infantry.' Rev. (>. B. Gleig, * Memoirs of Wamn 
Baatings.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Bit the war of the Caniatic -n as now lo rapre by eea a» 
well as by land ; and Bussy, the Clive of the hrencli, was 
retumini^ to take the eoininaiid on the field of his early 
exploits and i;Iorv. The Preneh ijoTeruiueut sent out 
Admiral Suflrciu with ships and troops. Suflrein had au 
adventurous voyage. Among the Cape do Venl Islands, he 
encountered tlic squmlron of C'onmiodore Johnstone, who, 
after an indecisive oattb*, followed him as far os the Cape of 
Good Hope, and ho probably might have spoiled hia voy- 
age if ho had not profeiTcd capturing live rich Dutch East- 
Indiamen in Saldanlia Bay. 3 oliustone relumed home with 
hia prizes; but a jiart of his squadron, with transjiorts 
having on board British troops ior India, follow ctl in the 
track of Admiral Hidimii. The Froi.c'.i put into the Lslc of 
France, wliero they were joined by non' iroops, and In .several 
other ships. Tho English, whose crews were sickly, -topped 
at the Isle of Johanna some tw oulA-foiir d.n s. From these 
two new starting-points — dcOmnim and the 1 -le of France 
— ^tho French had a quicker and more roi’Tiiiiiiti' passage 
than the fingli'>h. Having captured on In- way tho J/ati- 
a tit'tv-gun ship, whi"h hail been .-iparated from the 
rest of IhelEngllsh squadron, iSutfrciu reaclied the Coromaii- 
dol coast early in Januarv, with his ships all sale, and witli 
3,000 land-troops on board, two-thirds being \ eteran French 
soldiers, and the other third Caflres, ami all under the coni- 
inand of Bossy. 

Admiral ISir Edwaref Hughe's was atthi.s moment engaged 
in reducing or settling Trinccnnalee. Our squadron from 
England was not long behind flie I'Veneli. Neparatiiig into 
two divisions, one division ran for Bombay under the 
impression that the French armament was "destined for 
neighbourhood, and the other w'enl in quest of Admiral 
Hughes without knowing where be was stationed, llte first 
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<ii these diTuions reached Bombay on the 22ad o^ January, 
having part of tho Bntish troops on board under the com- 
maud of Colonel Hnmberstone Mackenzie. AU vas quiet in 
that neighbourhood ; but, after euine hesitation, Mackenzie 
boldly resolved to attempt a diversion on the Malabar side 
of Hyder’s dominions, and on the 18th of Februaiy he 
lauded his troops at Calicut. He had with him scarcely 
1,000 men ; but there was already a detachment of Bombay 
s^ys on that part of the coast under Mojor Abingdoii, 
who had comwllod Calicut to hurreiider on the 12th of 
Pcbniarj' ; and when these forces were united, Mackenzie 
was quite stronaf enough to drive before him » Mysorean 
aimv, to take several towns and fortresses, and to create a 
panic in the mind of llydir. who was under the necessitj' 
of weakening his army in tho Carnatic, in order to check 
the English in Mnlnhar. 

Meanwhile, Sir Edward Hughes, leaving a small garri- 
aon in Trincomalee, had it'tunitKl to Madras on the 8th of 
February, without envoi mtering the very buix'rior force of 
Sufirein, altlumgh he had passed very near it. With equal 
good fortune, the p.art »»f ihe squadron from England wltich 
had s(‘parat<‘(l from tin* re!<t on the Mt»btern roast, and 
which had on hoard 1 .1)00 or 1.2(K> Briti.^h troops, ran past 
the Knnieh and joined Hughes at Madras on the !)th. Sir 
Edward now counted nine sjul of the line ; hut six of these 
ships viero foul and daiimged fiimi long service in tho 
Indian sens. On the loih Sullrein apjieared off Madras, 
w'ith twelve ship.s of the line .wtl six frigates. The French 
admiral had expected to find liiiglies willi only six ships 
of the line. He was a bnm' man; but the jiositive orders 
of his governinezit were fo act with extreme caution, 
as their hnanei's voiild not bear the equiizping of another 
fleet for the East. 'I'herefort*, .Sufl'rein, instead of coming 
to a<*tion. hojx> awa\ lo tiu' .southward. Hughes weighed 
and followed him. On the 10th. the English ships that 
were clean and roi»])ered rame up witli and raptured six 
sail <»f Sufl'rein’s eoinoy. one of these t®il being a large 
Frencli transport, loaded with shot, jwwder. and guns, and 
hm ing on board inaiiv oflieers, and .300 soldiers. Sufirein, 
as Hughes had nntieipafed, wore round to protect the rest 
of his convoy. During th.it night Ihe hostile fleets came 
close together, and on the following uioniing they came into 
action. Inferior as was their force, *the Etiglish severely 
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pumBltedktbe Frendi ships, sod ^ber ft short ^ Aai^ 
■i fAjnTi, S ii'flfr win bcffft ftwftj for Porto Novo, whore tho Myw * 
B 083 U had a footing, and where the French werepreseolw 
kjaed by T^poo, fresh from t>o slaughtw of Cok^ 
Bcathwaite’s division in Tanjore. -A-s Hugbes had oMtt 
obliged to make for Trinconialec, in ord« to hi* 

damaged masts and spars, Snffiein quietly iMTOda® 
Porto Novo M. Busey, with his Frenchmen and Caffrta, 
artillery and stores. It was soon found that M. Bussy iw 
not the man he had been twenty years before. He muted 
hi* frirces vrith the army ol Tippoo ; but they performed no 
eiploit till the beginning of April, when they cftplureo 
Cuddaloi-e — a convenient .station tor the French fleet. 

On the 8th of -Ipril. Hughes, who had refitted and 
had escorted to Madras a fleet of our Indiamen, found him- 
self almo.st inthin gim-nhot of Suffrein; ho pursued his 
oourse to Ceylon, to csecute his more immediate olgect, 
which was to strengthen the garrison at Trincomalee ; hut 
he was closely followed by the French, who brought him to 
action on the morning of the 12th, when bis ships were on 
a dangerous lee shore. The combat, begimiing at noon 
and lasting till dark, was hot aud bloodr. each side loung 
finun 500 tf' 600 men in killed and v ounded ; hut, after all, 
it was a drawn battle. Hughe s reaching his port of destina* 
turn, and .Suflivin bearing up for The Butch harbour of 
Bsthcola. 

F^m Cuddalore, Bu8«iyn»id Tippoo marcherl u[K>n Wau- 
dewad. Coote. though now worn out by age, and suffer- 
ing from a recent apoplectic attack, .advRTieed rapidly 
to the relief of that place, aud on the 24tli (if April, en- 
camped on the Very spot where be had defeated Lnlly and 
Bossy in the ycai- 1760. He had been reinforced by some 
of tiie fresh British Iroops which had been landed by tho 
dxvision of our sgtiadron in the month of Februaiy. Instead 
of accepting the battle he olRred, Bnssy and Tippoo re- 
treated before (’ootc. The Hnglibh had then threatened 
tim strong fort 6f Ainie, where Hyder had depositt'd plun- 
d® and provisions. Tlie old hi^sorean advanced in person 
for the defence of the place, and fought a loose battle, in 
which ho sustained some loss; but, while he was facing 
Coote, his son Tippoo succeeded in carrying off the plunder 
and provisions from Araee. 

Bussy now retreated towards Pondicherry, Hyder put 
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Iffwiaglf in quarters near the coast, nnd Tjppoo ai^a strong 
IVench detachment hiftried awa,j in the directum of Calient. 

the Malabar coast the adairs of Hyder seemed going 
to ruin, for the Isairs or iEIin(^ chiefs, who had been cnudljr 
(pressed by the Mysoreans, were rising in arms and joining 
l£e hhiglish under Colonel Mackenzie. 

At thu critical juncture, when experience had shown him 
that, even with tho aid of Ida French allies, it was rery doubt* 
ful whether he could maintain his ground in the Comatie^ 
Hyder was thrown into utter dismay by learning the result 
of Hastings’ successful policy, or the conclusion of a treaty 
between we EngUsh and the Mabrattas. He expected 
ereiT moment to nave the Makratta confederacy upon him ; 
and on a former occasion the Mabrattas alone had D^n more 
than a match lor his Mysoreans. At the same time, he 
auspected and dreaded the French, whom he was deters 
mined, on no account, to admit in any force into Mysore. 
Ho was always fancying that the Mabrattas were ialliag 
upon his country ; he was haunted by visions of conspiracy 
and murder, mid his health, which hod been declining be- 
fore, was quite broken by his anxieties. He however per- 
mitted himself to be pt-rsuadi>d by M. Bussy that the war 
in the Carnatic was not ret hopeless, and that nieane 
might be found to counteract Hastings, and win over tbe 
ficklo Mabrattas ; and while the cunning eld man hud amused 
Sir Eyre Coote, and kept him in a state of iimctivitv, by 
mtiinating that, he might accede to the govcmor-gencral’s 
treaty' with the Mabrattas aiul become a party' to it, he was 
prepantl to co-openite with M. Hussy iu an attack upon 
Hegapatam. 

The success of the powers contending on shore niaiuly 
depended on the operations of the French and Eng^ali 
fleets. Oil the 3rd of J uly, another drawn battle was fought 
betw'ecii Sudroin and Hughes, after which the French went 
to anchor at Ciiddulore, and th<- English at Madras. Suf* 
frein was llie lirst to he n*ndy' for sea. and molting again 
for Ceylon, and being joined on thift coii% by two more 
ships of the line, fresh from Europe, and with land-troops 
on board, he made a das& at Trincomalec. The weak 
gan'ibon surrendered on tlie Slat if August, and on the 2nd 
of September, Admiral Hughes liad arrived. Preferring 
fighting with sea-room to being attacked in the bay, Sut- 
frein came out, and another battle, fiu^more desperate than 
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eUihfflF of pieceding ouca between him and Hughes, hook; 
V^Aee, the hVench having sixteen sail of the line, and the 
English twelve. As night set in, the ^French ran bach to- 
Trinoomalee, and in auck confusion, that one of their best 
ships ran ashore and was lo»t, and two others missed the 
mouth of the bay, and fell down the coast. The slaughter 
on board the French ships had boen unprecedented ; in his 
own ship, -which was crowded with people, Sufirein countod 
880 in killed niid woiuided: his total loss in killed and 


wounded exceeded 1,000. 

Admiral Hughes, iiiinoyed at the loss of the town of 
Trincomalee, returned to Madras, where he found Sir Eyre 
Coote determined to make an attmk upon the I'reuch 
lines at Cuddalore, though almost deprived of the use of 
his limbs by another parali tic seizure. Coote wanted the 
admiral to remain and co-operate, but the admiral said that 
he could not stay w ith auy safety to his ships during the 
monsoon. Tliere were some bickerings about his going (he 
saUed on the 15th of October, and got well out to sea on 
that day) ; but it proved to l)e a most happy thing that ho 
was gone. In tho course of that night, tlio well-known 
roar of the coming monsoon was Ix'ard at Madras, ami the 
eurf began to sliake the coast ; am’ by tho next moniing 
the strand was covered with wreck' or fragineiits of mer- 
chant ships tliat had .'ta\ed behind when Iluglics took 
his departur*'. With thes< had perished .ill the idoo 

•and other provisions of Coote"' aniij There Imd been 
scarcity before, but now theie was iaiuine. Tliousands 
of the poor itaiin*' of the Carnatic, who had iled trom 
lljder to ocek refuge m iladras, were the first to feci 
the horrors; calliiig upon iti- Eugh'h for lielii, wliich the 
English had not the nieaus ol gi’ ing, lhe\ died by hundreds; 
and they soon h<id fellow -suflercro. Xfie ro.ads' that led to 
the -tow n. and the streets tlie low ii itself w ere strewed 
with the dead and dying. It is wud that ll).((00 poor souls 
perished before supplies of nco could bu obhamed from 
Eengal and oth<^ pam. 

Four or five days .ail.r the deparfure of Sir Edward 
Hughes, Sir Eichu'd Bicki rton put into Madras Koad with 
some ships of war and 'iaud-troofis from England; but, 
Laving xio provisions to spare after his long voyage, and 
considering it to bo at ouee Ins duty and the only mode 
of securing his shifs — menaced by the monsoon and by 
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Soi&em’B vnat saperiority — ^to joia the admiral, he ^t again 
to aeo, and made for Bombay. Shortly after hia departure, 
Sir Eyre Ooote, more dead than alive, woe embarked for 
Calcutta. • 

The command now devolved on General Stuart, who aent 
COO men to reinforce our garrison at Xegapatam, 400 Euro- 
peana to co-opcrato with the Bombay and Bengal Ibrcea 
under Gh>ddaru (who was preparing to invade Mysore), and 
800 Europeans to strengthen our forces in the Circars. But 
both Bussy and Suffreiu became quite inactive. They did 
not attack Negapatam when the garrison was weak ; they did 
not attempt to intercept \he small squadron of Biekeiton ; 
they made no attempt against Madras when it was iamine- 
strickeu and in panic ; and they allowed the place to be 
revictnalled from the Circars and from Bengal. The heollh 
cS Hyder was now desjierate, and Tippoo was at n distance 
cm the Malabar coast with ample work in hand for hia 
20,000 Mysoreans and 400 Frenchmen. Colonel U. Mac- 
kenzie, who had iniule fur himself a strong party in Alnlabar, 
was pressiag on Mysore, and was preparing for the siege of 
Palagatcherrj", not inony marches from .Seringupatam, when 
the approach of Tippoo const rained him to fall back upon 
the coast. The English drew up at B.'iniany, a sea-port 
town about thirty -ti\e mili‘s from Calicut. Here Tippoo 
attacked them on the 2Stli of ^»'oi ember, and sustiiined 
Limself a terrible defeat. Just alter this reverse, Tippoo 
received intelligciive of his father’s death ; and it be- 
hoved him to look after his inheritance, for he had 
brothers and cousins. He therefore left the ilalabar army 
to secure the ihumukI and the trensuty at Seringapatom. 
Haring done this and seen his father interred, he hastened 
to join the main army in Mysore, scorning all OK'rtures 
for u peace with the Euglu-h. This was. at the end of Decem- 
ber. On the 4th of Januaiy (17811). Gencnil Stuart took 
the field against him. Tlie immense !My.soiv*nn army, 
though joined by 900 French veterans, 2,lk)0 disciplined 
sepoys, 250 Caftres, and tweufy-tno Freffch field-pieces, 
rebcatod before Stuart, wlipse entire forc*e consisted of 
about 14,000 men — but of that number ncarU 3,000 were 
firvt-rate British troops. Tippoo crossi'd the river Aniee 
in disorderly haste, and recalled his garrisons from Arcot 
Old other places. It became evident that he wa.s evacu- 
ating tbe whole of the Carnatic. Ho was not, however. 
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flyiAg much botn Stuaztj as flying to d^bod las am 
dornTn-innsj now again seriously menaced by tiie Bagluib ' 

Soon after the retiring of Tippoo from tbe MalalDar 
ooast. Colonel Sumherstone Mat&cnzie carried bis SateSB 
to the coast of Canara, to co-operate with a part of i^e may 
of Sengal, in reducing some of the richest provinces Of 
dependencies of Mysore. He reached his point in tiia 
month of January, having displayed skill, precision, and 
courage. Unhappily, General Mathews, who oad arrived at 
Bombay from Eugland, irith king’s troops, came and took 
the command over him. The fort of Onore was taken by 
storm, the range of rocks which runs between the coast 
and Seduore were scaled, the steep ghauts, though defended 
at intervals by batteries, were cleared bv the bayond^ and 
on the 26th of January, the rich capitad of Bednore sor- 
rendered to the English. Most of the other forts in the 
country surrendered at or before a summons ; bat Anan- 
pore and Mangalore held out. Anaupore was carried by 
storm, and Mangalore, situated on the ooast, sorrendered as- 
aoon as a breach was made. This career of coilquest was 
checked by the meanness and avarice of General Mathews, 
who wanted to keep all the spoil to himself, and to give 
nothing either to the British or to the native troops^ 
who, for several months, had receive d not a single rupee of 
pay. Colonel Macleod, Colonel ii. Mackenzie, and Major- 
Shaw, left the nrmj and repain^d to Bombay, to lay mar 
complaints before the governor and council.* After thrir 
departure, Mathews bohaied like a madman; he scattered 
his army all over the country in contemptible mud forts ; he 
aent the brave 42ud Highlanders back to the coast ; and he 
flxed his head-quarters in the city of Bednore, without 
laying in a stock of ammunition and provisions, or doing any* 
thing to strengthen the fort. He was in this state of siujra 
aecniity wlicu Tippoo, on the 9th of April, appeared in the 

* Tbe coundl agreed that Mathews abould be superseded, and Cokmel 
Macleod, raised tMthe raik of brigadier-general, sent bsck to Bednore t» 
tebc tbe command Hamberstone Mackensie and Major Shaw aocom- 
penied General Madeod ; bat on their* voyage along the coast thejr were 
■ttudted, in a weak, small veu^l, by five Mahmtta pirates, who killed ar 
wonwled neuty every Bngiishman on board. Major Shaw was despetehed 
outright ; Colonel H. Mackenzie died of his wounds, and Geoenl Mm* 
lead was carried into Gberiab. Tbe ^eral, boaerer, arae liberated Hum 
his captiTity, end soontuppeaied with an ariiiament on the Meleitsr 
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oeigiiboailiood witli tl^e great annj idiich he idfd iri&- 
^mwn from the Carnatic. IklathewB threw himaelfiiito the 
ftai, Bud there capitulated to Tippoo, on the last daj of ApriL 
He had been promiaed re^ honourable terms, but the Myso- 
rean, instead of allowing him and his troops to retire wildi 
the honours of war to the coast, bound them all with chains 
OTTopes, and sent them to his dungeons in Mysore. Tippoo 
than went through the ghauts and down to Mangalore, in 
wfaudi the 42nd and a flew other troops had thrown them- 
aelres. This was an important place, the harbour being tbe 
best on the coast of Oanara ; and about the middle of May, 
Tippoo and his French allies inTested it. This sieg^ detained 
them for months from more important services, and, after 
all, Mangalore was not taken. 

The departure of the Mysoreans from the Carnatic had left 
General Stuart no enemies in that country except the French 
and their sepoys, who remained behind their fortified lines at 
Cuddalme. Sir Eyre Coote had returned to the coast, to re- 
some the chief command and expel these French, but a third 
fit had provftd fatal, and he had died on the 26th of April, three 
days an^r landing at Madras. Stuart lost time, and when, 
on tbe 13th of June, he attacked their lines, the French had 
made themselves so strong, that he was repulsed with loss. 

On the very next day, Sir Edward Hughes appeared in 
the ofing to co-operate in the attack on the lines of C^ddalore, 
bat be was closmy followed by M. Sufirein. The two admi- 
rals tacked aud manceuvred duriug six or seven days ; but, 
CRi the 20th of June, they came into action. As it grew 
dark, the two old antagonists separated, each with a good 
ffiamber of killed and wounded on his decks; and thus 
indecisively ended the fifth and lost engagement between 
Hngb^ ond Sufirein. On the 22nd, however, tbe Frendi 
^ps managed to got into the harbour of Cuddalore, 
where Sulfreiu landed every man he could spare to assist 
M. Bossy in defending the lines i^ainst Stuart. Encou- 
raged by this accesmou of strength, Bui^ attempted several 
sorties and surorises, which, however, were not very success- 
fiiL Xu (me of them, a good many Frenchmen were wounded 
and taken prisoners. Among them was a brave young 
sergeant, whose youth, gnUantiy, and superior manners 
attracted the attention of Colonel 'Wangemteim, who was 
Bomag under Stuart, wi^ a corps of •JJanoveriana. The 
kind-hearted German officer caused the young man to he 

n2 
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cottveje^to his own tent,- wtere he, was treated with ere^jr 
PMsible kindnees. That wounded young seraeant wsSi 
f ^n. 'lna John Bemadotte, afterwards general of the Erendi 
Ifiepuhlic, prince and marshal of tlih empire, prince of Fonto- 
corvo, crown prince of Sweden, and, as his climax, Oharies 
John XIV., Iring of Sweden and Norway, Ac* 

A. few days after this sortie, when Stuart was expectuw 
reinforcemeutB, and preparing at last for a desperate aasaoB 
on the Cuddaloro lines, t news reached Madras that peace 
had been concluded between Franco and England. 

M. Bussy gladly agreed to a cessation of hostilities by 
sea and land, and' seat to invite Tippoo to be a party to 
these pacillc arrangements. 

The htysorcau wa» ruining himself in ineffectual attemj^ 
to take the town and halt-ruined fort of Mangalore. He 
showed no anxiety for peaee, ns niore tliau a mouth passed 
before 31. Bussy reeeh ed any answer to his letter. His 
tone even then 'was high ; the English must restore to him 
everything they had taken from him or his father. Lord 
Macartney sent three e<iinmlB»ioners to treat. 'JKppoo con- 
tinued his siege of Mangalore. Nor were militar%’ opera- 
tions against iiim suspended bv the English. C'olonei Foliar- 
ton, on excellent officer, m ho had succeeded the unfortunate 
Brathwaito, and who had been moving in the country beyond 
Taujore, had taken the important forirehs of Daranoram, 
whicli opened one of the roads to Seringaputom ; and Wving 
destroyed its fortifications, he lefl a garrison in Dindigid, 
another important fortress which lie hail taken bv storm, 
and he made other arrangements to keep open his com- 
munications, and facilitate h's j-ctuiii towards the heart of 

* More than twenty years after this incident, when Bemadotte took 
possession of Hanover as a conqueror, be met the kind-heartrd veteran, 
then Genml Wangenlieim, and showed to him his grateful recollection 
of what had passed in front of the lines of Cuddalore. 

f General Stuart’s conduct had given univerasl dissatisfaction. As 
soiHi as the truce was ronduded with M. Bussy, the governor and council 
of Madras nnaiiimeiudy rfaolved that he should be ^prived of the com- 
mend. Stuart insisted that the council could dispose only of the coin- 
mend of their sepoys, and that he, a/ an officer in bis majesty’s service, 
hod a right to retain the command of the king's troops. He spoke hnidy 
of nring force against force. ' Decisive steps were necessary, and Lord 
Moeartney took them. He despatched his private secretary (the late Sir 
John Borrow, we believe), and the town adjutant, with a party of oepoya, 
to capture the general ia his villa near Madras. Stnart was carried to 
die fort, and in a day or two shipped off for England- 
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Jfyiore, wben the time should come. Por the^present, 
Pidlaiton hsd miother line of march to pursue. Hostilities 
beinj^ temunated betTTOcn the Prench and the Hnglish, Lord 
Hjsoartney reinforced hiA uith about 1,000 Europeans, and 
four battalions of sepoys, and instructed him to resume 
the plan of a campaign which had been conceived by him 
self, and interrupted by General .Stuart, who had called 
him back to assist in the* attack on the Prench lines at Cud- 
ifolore : he was to move against the souihem coasl-poBscBsions 
of Tippoo, before trying the road to Seringapatam. 

After reducing the numerous Polygars of Tiuivelly, who 
had tliroAvn oh’ tlicir allegiance to the Company at the com- 
mencement of 11 y dor’s invasion, and had been ravaging the 
country from 3iadura to Cape Comorin, and .after chas- 
tiaing the hiU Cooleries, who had been committing horrible 
excesses, Pullartoii, with lt),0U0 lighting men, steadily kept 
his course. He was w ithout inoiioy or any means of supp^, 
except such magazines of the ouemr an bo might be enabled 
to captui'e. He was, Ijowevor, well provided witli artilleiy, 
diot, and*gunpowdcr, A>bicb had boon collected from the 
Bouthem garrisons ; and the rajah of Travancoro, who had 
given a cordi.'d support to Colonel Humberatone Mackenzie, 
engaged to furnisli some stores and provisions iu the event 
of his moving against tlie southern coast. A friendly cor- 
respondence was alsc* opened with the Zamoriti, or ancient 
Hindu sovereign of Calicut, and with the other Malabar 
ratahs, whom Hyder had dispos.-'cssed and cruelly treated. 
All these princes or chiefs, eager for repossession and re- 
venge, aflbrdcd what little aul they could. Other parties, 
less interested in th<* overthrow of Tippoo, occosioBally 
furnished stores ami provisions, and took bills upon the 
presidency of iladras, iu payment. But Colonel Pulkrton 
adopted other measures, which contributed in a much greater 
degree to facilitate his progress, by gaining tlie good-will and 
estram of all parties. He treated the people with the utmost 
gentleness and kuidness, haring always acompliment orgood 
word to say to them, whether they were prirfees or peasants ; 
he gave up some paltiy duties w'hicli former commanders 
had been accustomed to levy upon all articles sold in the 
bazaar or market of the army ; h& completely checked plun- 
dering, by hanging two or three of the first offenders ; and — 
moat of all — ^he paid the greatest respect to the deep-rooted 
religious prgudices of the Hindus, anti he enforced that re> 
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meet oa^tiho iEuropeaa eoldieiy, wlio were too ept to n dweio 
ue wtmliip, and laugh at the grotes^pe idols otthe countoy. 
This toleratioii was extended even to the poor Pooleahs of 
ICalabar, who worshipped monkbjs, and pampered those 
creatures with sacrifices, and who were, themselves, treated 
as foul, obscene beasts, by the Hindus. If a Hair met a 
Fooleah on the highna\, he cut him down like a noxiotts 
It was therefore the custom for a Fooleah, when 
’toavelling, to give a loud howl, and to run 'to a taree and 
dimb up it, as he saw any Hindu approaching. The "Bm- 
li«h conciliated the poor savages, who could be very use& 
in the woods and fiirests they inhabited. Fullarton also 
made a material change in the mode of marching, which had 
hitherto been by files, so that a large army was often many 
miles in length, v iih little communication between the dii^ 
tant parts of the line. At the same time he established, ^ 
means of the natives, an admirable system for getting intelli- 
gence, the T\aai of which precaution had led to many dis- 
asters in this -nor; and so complete and effective was his 
system, that statements were always procured, liot only of 
the military force of the enemy, but also of the grain 
deposited anywhere within 200 nules of his front or flails. 

For a short tunc, Fullarton halted in the neighbourhood 
of Haraporani, waiting for intelligeiie*' from the three com- 
missioners, w honi Lord Macartney had despatched to Tippoo ; 
but, on the 10th of October, when he was ofScially infimmed 
that the Mysorean, instead of listening to term? of peace, 
had recommenced active hostilities at Mangalore, he took 
immediate measures to resent the insult, and bring the 
tyrant to reason. 

FuUarton’s mind, and that of the eoun<‘il at Madras, had 
been divided between two plans — 1. To march right across 
the peninsula, through an enemy’s country, 500 miles in 
extent, to the relief of Mangalore. 2. Or, to advance upon 
Seringapatam, and either overthrow the dynasty of Hyder in 
their capital, or compel Tippoo to huriy from the coast, in 
order to save tiat capital He determined upon the latter 
movement, though not by the ^direct road, which offered no 
intermediate place of strength in which to lodge stores and 
proviaiious for the prosecution of his undertaking, or in 
which to secure a retreat in case of a reverse. But there 
was a iiKHYt circuitous route which pri'sentcd this essential 
reoananendation, and several other military advuitages. 
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PldagitchenT’, nesrefr to tlie coast, had been i^uilt by- 
Mj&r, and was compered one of the strongest forteesses 
in India : the mountains, bounding the pass irhieh it com* 
manded, were covered by thick forests, through which there 
was no passage, and the plain below, a long and wide extent 
«f rice-grounds, was crossed and intersected, like a chess- 
board, bj the Faniany river, and might be defended W a 
small body of infant^ against all Tippoo’s cavalry. Ihe 
fort furtlier conmumdra the only practicable road TOtween 
tiie coasts of Coromandel and Malabo : it opened the means 
of supply from Traro.ncore, Cochin, Calicut, and other 
places; its occupation by the English would afford con- 
adence to the Zamorin and the other chiefs, who, fnnn 
Cochin to Goa, were all struggling to shake oft* the My- 
sorean yoke, and it would leave i'ulini*ton liberty to disgaiae 
Ida movements, and to mai'ch upon Seringa patam by the 
route of Coinibatoor and the pass of Gudjereddy, or by the 
sea-coast route to Calicut, and tfaeuce through the pass of 
Dahnachern-. The colonel therefore determined to cap- 
ture Palagntchcrry ; and on the Iblh of October he began his 
march — one of the moat remarkable in military history. 
Canying seieral little forts on his way, ho soon i*roehed the 
high grounds of Palatcby, whence the streams run east and 
west to the Coromandel and 3falahnr seas. Beyond this point, 
his progress was slow and most difficult, for he liad to force 
his way through a forest twenty miles iu depth, with frequent 
torrent-courses and deep ravines within it. These ravines 
bad to be tilled up befon* it was possible to drag the heawy 
guns across them ; innuiner-ihle large trees which obstructed 
the passage, required to he cut dorni and drawn out of the 
track, and then the whole road had to be formed before the 
carnages of the army could pass. Fourteen days were spent 
in these arduous labours, and in getting the materials of the 
army through that dense forest ; and, to increase the toil 
■and discomforts, a tromeudom rain began as our people first 
entered the woods, and never ceased till they had cleared 
their way through them. The ra^es Were filed with 
water, the bullocks lost their footing, and the soldiers were 
■obliged to drag the guns* and the carriages nearly the 
whole distance. Difficulties ahd operations like these 
elevate the character of the Indian service ; and they were of 
frei}uent occurrence. Goddard and Pearse, for example, in 
tl^r long marches from Bcaigal to tHe Carnatic, had often 
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to make^iho road br whicb tboj’ \rcre to adranoc, aud HiB 
nepoys to yoke themselves to their 'cannons, tumbrils, and 
baggage- waggons. 

On the 6th of November, Fullilrton crossed a branch of 
the Paniany river, occupied the open town of Falagatcheny, 
and commenced a fire on the fort. Hut it was the 9ni 
before the heavy battering-train was brought up — " oftera 
succession of toils,” sa^ o the colonel, “ that would appear 
incredible if related in detail.”* On the night of the 15th, 
ISippoo’s garrison called out for quarter, and delivered up a 
place capable of making a long resishuicc. The English 
found in the fort 50,0t)0 pagoiliw in money, a very large 
supply' of gniiii, much artillery', powder and shot, and other 
necessary si on i During all these operations, Fullar- 
tou maintained his correspondeuee with Hrigodier-Oeneral 
Macleod, now at Caunanorc, and with Colonel Campbell, 
who commanded in Mangalore, telling them of his gradual 
approach to their coast, and calling upon them for a joint 
movement, and an ad> mice in full force against Seringapap 


tam. But Campbell was still cooped up fay Tippoo, who 
madly perse vorea in his siege of Mangalore; T?plicherry could 
roarc no artillery or stores, and Macleod had no bullocks. 
PuUarton therefore gaie up the notion of proceeding bj' 
the sea-coast to Calient, and look the route that led by 
Coimbatoor to the pass of Gudjereddy. He was annoy'ea 
on his march by a largo body of Ti])poo'B cavalry, who 
threw rockets ; but, on the 26th of November, he sat down 
before the fort of Coimbatoor, which siurendered before he 


could finish a battery. Here, too, he found a great quantity 
of grain, amnuinitioii, and stores. Money' there was none ; 
but the adjacent fields, productive of rich props, promised 
abundant resources for the future. Coimbatoor, though a 
place of no military strength, was important from the reve- 
rence in which it was held by tbo Hindu population, as the 
ancient capital of a rajahsMp, where no Mussulman con- 
queror had ever penetrated, and where the old gods of India 
had not been dfetiirbed. There, temples and pagodas were 
erect mid uudefiled ; the idol Oancaa, with human body and 
elephant’s head, sat on his throne, and wreathed his lithe pro- 
boscis ; the goddess Sacas^ati bestrode her peacock, w'ith tdi 


* ' An Account of the Militaiv Opentioni In the Southern Puts of the 
Indian FenintuU, dorine the CBOipaigne of 1782, 1783, and 1784/ 
by WllHam Plillaitan, oflralaiton, M.P. 
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e eting with ffems ; the eoddeas Deri hdd her ^/Aibroknt 
B ; and Br^ma, Tlfith nis four heads and two pair of 
hands, had not a limb injured, or a feature de&ced.* 

Erety ancient rajah nAw flew to arms, or made prep8ra> 
tkms for war ; all the Hindus between the ghauts and the 
sea, encouraged by the failures and losses of Tippoo before 
Mangalore, were m oi>en rerolt, or ripe for it ; and in the 
country above the ghauts, in the very centre of Mysore, 
BuUarton's friendly Brahmins had excited the Hindus, 'Who 
were far more numerous even there than their Mussulman 
conquerors, and n ho engined to render all the assistance 
they could to the English. The Coorga rujali, a poweifiil 
chief, imdcr tho mountains which separato the Malabar 
countty from Mysore, wa.s actively as.sorting his indepen- 
dence; and General iMaclcod, strong in Europeans and 
artillery, moved from point to 2 >oint, generally by sea, to 
keep up this Dome all aluiig the roast. Xor were these all 
the enemies that were girding inilysorc ; for (ieneral Jones 
was at the same time nd^an^•ing on the C'uddapnh country^ 
or northern and inland l»o^se8sionK of Tippoo, where hia 
power was ill-estnblishod and his go\emment abhorred, 

“ The army under my own direction,” says Eullarton, 
‘•was, perhaps, tlie strongest force belonging to Europeans 
that had ever been employed in India. The countries we 
had reduced extended 200 miles in length, aflbrded provi- 
sions for 100,000 men, and yielded an annual revenue of 
£600,000, ^^llile every ncccssaiy arrangement had been 
made for the regidar collection of these resources. The fort 
and pass of Balagatcheriy secun'd our western flank, and 
the intermediate position of General Macleod’s army between 
Palngatchcrry and Tippoo’s main army at Mangalore, toge- 
ther with the siugular conibiuation of ravines, rivers, and 
embankments, that intersect the Malabar countries, and the 
mountains that divide them froniMysnre (the passes through 
which were occupied hy ora* friends — ^the disaffected rajahs), 
rendered it almost impracticable for Tippoo to move in that 
direction against our own acquisitions. Tif attack them by 
a movoment through the passes of the ghauts, on the eastern 
flank towards Salem and Erode, supposed a circuit of 600 or 
600 miles from tho position of iHjtpoo’s army before Manga- 
lore. His movemeuts, therefore, against these acquisitions. 


* Edward Moor, * H'mdd Pantheon.* 
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.oould oljy be attempted by the central pass from Mraonrft 
Ghidjereddy, which la not mileb in front irom Cmmhi- 
toor ; and the posaeasion of that pass oaaurod ua an ntune - 
■diate acceaa to ue capital of Tippte’a kingdom, com aranding 
A coQununicatian with our new actjuisitioua, and with the 
-Company’a southern prorinees.”* 

FuUarton was on the point of pushing frirward to Tqppoo’a 
capital with overy assurance of success, when, on the 28 th of 
jSTovmnber, he received the commands of the Snglish octm- 
miraioners, who were treating of peace, not only to desist, 
but also to evacuate immediately all the forts and posts be 
had taken, and to retiro within our oam limits. Peeling 
himself at liberty neither to disregard this peremptory com- 
mand, nor to obey it to the extent of its literal eignifieation, 
he stopped his luarchiug order, and remained at Coimbatoor 
for furtW adnees. !No true soldier could abandon sudi a 
scheme as he liad formed, at the very moment when the 
prospect of success was hnghtest, without a bitter pang. Tmi 
days of march would have brought Pullarton under the 
w^s of Seringapntam ; ten more days u ould, ah that time, 
have sufficed for the reduction of limt capital ; tho events 
of twenty-five years might have bwu anticipated, an ines- 
timable amount of money and of Idood might have been 
saved, the power of the BriliNh in the whole of the south 
India might have be>‘u established, and a quarter of a 
century won to the cause of order and tranqiidlity. Bat 
PuUarton had lo feel the hitter pang. About the middle of 
December, lie received another letter from the eumniissionere 
rraeating their former instnictions, and also the minutes 
•of^a consultation from the ijovemuieut of Madras, directing 
him to fulfil the order of unqualified rertitiition, as tl» 
preliminary of negotiations with Tippoo Sultaun. Upon 
this the army of the south began to retrace their steps to- 
wards Tanjore and Trichinopoly, to the dismay and grief of 
the poor Zomorin and the other Hindus who had openly 
committed tlicuwelves with the nweugofiil Tippoo. Pulhu^ 
ton had scaixicly begun his backward march, when eventa 
occurred which must have mi^e the council and commia* 
sioners regret tho positive orders they had sent to him. 

Those commissioners wbre treated like wretched hostages^ 
and kept in the camp of the Mysorean, while he prosecuted 

* ‘ View of the Eogliih Interest) in India,’ etc. 
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Utenmof Ifacuralore. At one time they were co4imanded 
Id MDa OolcHiel CampiSdl orders to eracoate that {dace ; at 
DBotiber time they were pemnuJly threatened with liie 
tymit’s vengeance ; and %t ail times their letters were inter- 
aepted, aad they were debarred from everything like fiee* 
dem of communication. 

Mangalore was contemptible as a fortified place, and 
would Live been scarcely Sensible at all exce^ by troops 
the 42nd, and an unyielding commander like Colonel 
Campbell. When the siege commenced, the garrison oon> 
siotea of about 700 Sritish troops and 3,000 sepoys ; while 
Tippoo’s force was estimated at 50,000 horse of all kinds, 
30,000 foot, 600 Trench infantry under the command of 
Colonel Cossigny, and a medley force of Trenchmen, Dutch- 
men, and Portugese, under toe command of an officer of 
the king of Trance ; haring, among them all, nearly 100 
pieces of artillery. One broad breach was made after 
another — the paltr)' fortifications on the northern side were 
almost levelled — but every time the bemegers attempted 
to storm,* they were driven bark at the point of the 
bayonet. That weapon was also employed in frequent sorties 
mMc by the gsirriaon, wherein batteries -were taken, guns 
spiked, and great silaughters committed. By an unparaon- 
«Dle negligence, auffieient supplies were not thrown into the 
place, and its gallant defenders were hegiuning to feel the 
approaches of thmine, when news arrived of the conclusion 
of peace in Europe, and in the Carnatic. jVJ. Cossigny, 
after vainly endearoiinng to prevail upon the ob.stiaato 
Tippoo to join in the treatv, withdrew with his regular 
Trench troops ; but several french officers, with ail the less 
regular European forces, remained with the besiegers. 

After many other cannonades and some most fruitless 
attempts at storming, the Mysorean eousented to a cessation 
of hostilities. By the armistice Tippoo agreed to allow Colonel 
Campbell to purchase prorisions in the country for his 
fiuniAiug troops. But tnc tyrant, Avhp never kept an agree- 
ment, foreodo the country people, under pcRalty of ears and 
noses, to sell anything to t^^c English. Thus the garrison 
were reduced to the uncleanly diet of horse-flesh, rats, mice, 
frogs, snakes, and carrion birds. It is said, that they even 
shot and ate the jackals that descended by night in packs 
from the woods to devour the bodies of the dead. 

Affiiirs were in th's stste at Mangalore on the 22nd of 
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Novmdhr, when an English squadron appeared off tiie 
hown. The ships were filled with the troope of Geneal 
ICacleod, who, in his anxiety to co-operate with the nabiws 
cfaie& along the Malabar coast, Committed the monstroua 
absurdity of taking Tippoo’s word, and making a fresh 
agreement about provisions with him ; after which he sailed 
away without landing any supplies. This new agreement 
was observed like the former one. Instead of pennitting 
the English garrison to purchase wholesome food, Tippoo 
allowed them to procure nothing but some damaged stc^, 
BO fetid aud foul that the very dogs would not eat them. 
General Mncleod returned to Mangalore, but it was only to 
commit a fresh folly in again takmg the word of Tippoo. 
This was on the 31st of December, or about a fortnight 
after Colonel Pullarton, on the renewed instances of the 
Hadras council, had turned his hack upon Seiingapatmn, 
and commenced his retrograde movement. Colonel Camp- 
bell had soon occasion to acquaiiit 3!acleod, that ho and hw 
ships were no sooner gone than the Mv sorean again began, 
to starve the garrison. ITie general then sent a letter accus- 
ing Tippoo of broken faith. The Mysoi’can replied in a letter 
written by one of his I'roncbmcn — “ It is one lie, or mcn- 
songe.” This fired the blood of llie Highlander, and be 
wrote again — “Perinit me lo inform vou, prince, that this 
Luguage la not good for vou to give, or me to receive ; and 
that if I was alone with vou in th'- desert, you would not 
dare to say these word’’ to me ” 

Campbell and his heroic gairison w ere now suftering the 
double calamities of disease and t'lmine. Two-thirds of the 
men were sick and hclple-M., and thf)hO that remained on 
duty could scarcely drag tbcmaelves along under the weight 
of their muskets and cartoueh-lMnea The number of deaths 
was great for so small a forci*, and increasing daily. It 
must have naturally occurred to Colonel Campbell, that 
there was no use in keeping that single and liy no means 
good position, when all the rest of the coast and countiy 
was to be givcfi baok to the enemy; and at last, on the 
28rd of January, 1784, after su/daining a siege and blockade 
of more than nine months, he agrv^ to quit Mangalore 
upon huuourahle conditiohs. Tippoo had lost before those 
xotten. walls, by war, Bickness, and desertion, nearly one-half 
of his army. But the tyrant considered the place as a 
chanu, or talisman, on the posBCBsion of which thedortnnea 
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oC luB house depended, and he -was made ao happy 4tj enter* 
in^ into it, that for ohee he kept his engagements, and 
allowed Colonel Campbell, with nis troops and baggage, 
SM^ and wounded, to moicb unmolested to Telicberry. At 
that place Campbell died soon after, worn out by the fa* 
tigues and sufferings he hod undergone. Before this time 
General Mathews, who had capitulated at Bednore, had 
been deliberately murdered in prison, together with Beveral 
■of his officers. 

Mangalore Avas scarcely evacuated, and Fullarton had not 
reached the old boundaric's, when he received orders &om 
Madras, to prepare for a recommenocmcitt of hostilitieB 
agauut Tippoo, and to regain, if possible, possession of 
Bidagatclierry, which had h^n left in the hands of the Za^ 
morin. But before aii} succour could be sent to liim, that 
Hiudu prince was surrouuded by Tippoo’s troops, who scared 
him and his adherents out of t&e fuit, by sacrificing a num- 
ber of inuch-vouonitod Brahmins, and exposing their bleed- 
ing heads upon tall poles. Palagatclierry was therefore to 
be regained only by a fre.sh sie^*. PuUarton began imme- 
diately to advance with the mam bodv of his army; and he 
was again flattering himself Avith tlie hope of bemg the 
conqueror of HeringapataJU. aa hen ho received intelligence 
that prclirainarics of a peace hatl been exchanged between 
tbe commissioners and Tippoo Sultaun, and .along Avith this 
intelligeuco orders from the commissioners to evacuate the 
country. 

The commissioners, the goA'crnor and council of Madras, 
every man in India, knew that thei*c Avas no confidence 
to he placed in the faith, liumanity, or moderation of the 
‘•tiger” — for such, being translated, was the appropriate 
name of the tyrant — and llu-ymust have foreseen the blood- 
shed and devastHtiou Avhich awaited the AVTCtched Jdindua of 
Coorg, Oauaru, and Myson>, whom Ave had drawn into our 
alliance — calamities AA-hich soon proved to be tenfold more 
teniblc than the expulsion of the Hohillas from Itohilcund, 
and befalling a jAeoplc incomparably more gedtle and interest- 
ing than those robbers and soldiers of fortune ; but the 
u^potiations were held to bo justified by the tenor of instruc- 
tions and orders received Irom th# Briti-sh gOA'erament, and 
fixim the Court of Directors, by the state of our political 
relations in Europe, and by the impoverished condition of 
the Company’s territories. Yet, most assuredly, Prance 
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would nJb hare gone into a sew war solely to d^sad Tippooj 
and, as for poverty, FuUartos Ha/t shown that an annymi^it 
be wdl supported in the enemy’s countiy without or 

any further supplies from the CoApany. The retention of 
the districts which FuUartou had conquered would, by their 
revenues alone, have soon paid the expenses of anoti^er 
campaign ; and that campaign, if conducted by an ofBeer 
,]ihe imlarton, must have tinish^ the bloody story of Tippoo 
' Sultaun. It was, however, that tyrant’s destiny to be left 
to Bcourge bia kind, and to renew his contest wiw the Sogw 
liah, when again encouraged by the French. 

The treaty of peace was finally concluded on the 11th of 
March, iipou the condition of a restitution by both partke, 
of all that they had gained in the war. The tales told by the 
English prisoners of war, whom Tippoo now liberated &om 
Ida abominable dungeons, excited horror and a lasting indig- 
nation, with a desire of vengeance. 

The most diahonouring circumstance to ns was tiie 
abandonment of our firiends and allies, the Malabar Hindus. 
The cruelties exercised upon those helpless gentle people 
were continued through several years, and were sha^iied 
and made more dreadihl by a mixture of religious tanati- 
ciam, which for ages had been rareJy known among the 
Mahometans in India. In 1788, Tippoo paid a visit to Cali- 
ent, where he found the natives living peaceably in pleasant 
and picturesque habitations, scattered over the country, 
among pabn-trecs and groves of tho tall-growing talipot. 
He compelled them to quit those habitations and reside in 
villages of fortv houses each. The very next year, he ro- 
tnrned to the country with a great army, destroying idols, 
pagodas, and temples, and threatening to exterminate “tho 
infidels of Malabar.” The whole of that unhappy coast, 
and aU the regions wliieh Fullarton had overrun and eon 
quored. were over-taxed, tormented, and most btu-barously 




In other reswets, ajd compared with tlic danger and de- 
spondency in tad' Carnatic at the beginning of the war, or 
vmh the result of the national eont^ts in America, even 


this was a most honourable and advantageous peace. Many 
errors of judgment were Committed in the conduct of the 
war, and the vices of jealousy, selfishness, and rapacity w<ae 
too ftequently viedble both ui council and in camp ; never- 
fihelesB, taken as a whole, the campaigns were higUy ciedSt- 
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to the abilities, perserenmce, and valour of Engi^hmen. 
!n>e extent of their opcfationa woe something magoificent 
it embraced the ta o sides of the vast triangle of India, from 
the mouths of the Ganges to the Gulf of Cambay, and in* 
luid it nearly traversed the base of the triangle. Countries, 
hitherto known to us only by name, were penetrated and 
explored from end to end. Impressions were made that 
iame and partial iniscan-iages would not obliterate. Aa 
Warren Hastings had all idong desired, the Indians were 
convinced that no obstacles hrere insurmountable to the 
steady perscrerance of the British ; and the British learned, 
for the first time, the entire dejiendence that might be 
placed in the constancy and courage of their sepoys. 

Thus the East was saved, when our empire in the West 
was lost. What effect would have been pimuced in Europe, 
or what panic, degradation, or despair, would not have be^ 
fislt in England, if the loss of our Indian empire had been 
added to ^t of our thirteen provinces of l^iorth America !* 

• Colonel Jl'ilki, ‘ Hirtorical Sketchei of the South of India.' Cap- 
tain Sc-botnberK, * Naval Cbronolofij.' * A.imual Register,’ for the years 
liei, 17S2, 17x3, and 1784. Sir John Barrow, ' Aceount oi the Publie 
Lift of the £arl of Macartney.' Colonel FuUarton, ‘ View of the English 
lotereits m India,’ and hu ‘ Account of tlie Military Operations m the 
Southern pjrta of tlie IViiiiisula,’ etc. Foriiea, * Oriental Memoirs.’ 
Dubois (I’Ablie), • Mceura, InMitotwiis, et Ceremonies des Feuples de 
I'inde.* 2 Tols. 8 VO. i'anr, 1825 Moor. ‘ Hindu Pantheon.’ For some 
vslnable remarks on our Induu army, read Sir John Malcolm, Appendix, 
to ‘ The Goveruuieut of Indui.' Liondon, 1C33. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

IVDiA wa:i Baved, and our dominion therein greatly 
extended. But the expense ot‘ the n’or had, at one time, 
been tremendous, aud the Company being in embarraaa* 
meuts at home, the far greater of the money could 
come only from Bengal. W arm as ia my admiration for the 
character of Warren Hastings, with the CTidence before 
me I cannot doubt that he occasionally put some burthen 
upon hia conscience to procure the siuews of war. But, 
otter a long consideration, anti a inatui-c ri consideration 
of this pondt'rous mass of evidonec. and a more familiar 
acquaintance with some who were most familiar with the 
great govemor-geneKil, and in possession of many of hie 
private and contidential letters, I cannot believe that he 
was even once guilty of .•uiy serious state crime or anv net 
-of absolute cruelt} . Tlie Carmdic must be rescued, India 
must be saved, cost vhat it might, h'or these great ends, 
ouch were the intenseuess of purpose and the enthusiasm of 
the man, 1 Tastings uouhl h:ne coined his own body and soul 
into rupees, had eocli a proces.s been practicable, at the 
moment of crisis, when the Mahrattas, Byder Ali, aud the 
Ereuch had their talous on the Carnatic. He determined 
that money should he raised by whatever decent means lay 
in bis power. 

Some of the neiglihoui'ing princes who owed their political 
existence to English arms, nud who were entirely dependent 
upon the goieriiment of Calcutta, were known to imsaesB 
bidden treasurct of great amount. Ah tlicy would not. pay 
voluntarily, and as no time was to be lost, the goveruor- 
g^eral and his eoiineil ailopted the pluu of squeezing them. 
The first to whom they 'applied the pressure was Cheyte 
Sing, the rajah of Benares, who ,owefl his existence as a 
prince directly and entirely to Hastings. Francis, Clarering, 
nnd Monaou had transferred his dominions to the nabob of 
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Oade, but Hastings bad secuied him in possessiJo, upon 
condition of his paying'a fixed sum to the Company. At 
the breaking out of the ^rar, the govemor^general demanded 
more money os on “ extradi^naiy contribution,” for which, 
in due time, allowance was to be made to the rajah. Cheyte 
Sing (wliOHe dominions and life were surely forfeited if the 
anti-English coalition succeeded) might hare made a much 
greater advance, but he grudgingly and at internals paid 
dorm only £60,000. The next demand made upon him was 
not for money, but for troops. The governor-general, lower- 
ing his first demand, said he would be satisfied with 1,000 
men. Cheyte Sing collected 1,000 ragamuffins. Hastings 
did not want such fellows ; wliat ho wanted was monev- At 
the some critical moment, Cheyte Sing was detected in on 
insidious correspondence rrith the enemies of the English, 
and was observed to assume an air of insolence and mde- 
pendencc. “I was resolved,” says Hastings, “to draw 
nvm his guilt the moans of relief to the Company’s dis- 
tresses.”* 


The governor-general set out for Benares, the capital and 
residence of Cheyte Sing, and so little did he anticipate 
danger, that ho took with him little more than his usual 
body-guard, and conducted Mrs. Hastings, who accompanied 
Irim, ns far as !Monghir. Cheyte Suig came eastward .as far 
as Biixar to meet the govemor-geiu rsil, and lay his turban 
upon his lap, a token of entire submis'sion.t "With the rajah 
in his train, the governor-general entered Benares on the 
14th of August, i7bl. Cheyte Sing was then taken seriously 
to account, and, as he replied cvasivelv and somewhat im- 
jjertinently, Hastings gave Mr, MnrkfiJim, his resident at 
Benares, orders to arrest the rajah at an early hour on the 
morrow. Markham (a son of l5r. Markham, nnlibishop of 
York) performed this service with only two companies of 
sepoys, and without any opposition or outciy. But the 
arrest kindled a flame, which endangered Hastings, and, in 
bis person, the fortunes of the English ju India. 

Cli^yte Sing had .a Ktroiig party among hft owni subjeefco. 
Benares was the most holy eitj' of Hindustan, being to the 
Hindus what Mecc.a is to the Mahometans, or what Jeru- 
salem was to the Jews; it contained a great population, 


* Mr. Hastings’c own ' Narrative of the Transactions at Benares,’ etc. 
f MS. Correspondence of Sir Elijah Impey, including confidential 
letters to Sir Elijah from Mr. Warren Hastings.' 

ir * 
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'who pi^oded to a superior sauctitr merely fnm the ploee 
of 'their residence ; it 'vas thronged b j santons, fakeera, 
pilgrims, and devotees from all parts of India. It nms thia 
continual concourse of devotee^ that tended to fill tho 
nyah’s treasurj. These pilgrims, who had travelled &r to 
wash off their sins in the Ganges where it was holiest, and 
to offer their prayers and oblahons in Benares, resented the 
inault offered in that sacred city to the acknowledged ruler of 
it, himself an Hindu of ancient race, and a great frequmrtet 
of temples and jiagodas. It appears that fakoers and fanatics 
led the van, 

Scarcelv had Mai-khani seized the rajah, when there arose 
from the* narrow crowded streets of Benares the roar of 
tens of thousand'^ of angry voices, and the noise produced 
by a rushing multitude. I'hc devotees were all armed. Mre 
rajah had not been removed ffnrn his palace, but left there 
with only tnu companies of sepoys placed over him as 
a guard. Thither the iii ing streams iiowcd and concentrated 
from all parts of tho city. Such was the security of tho 
English managers, that the sepoys had been left in the 
palace with their muskets and bayonets, but without any 
cartridges. '\^'hen Hastings saw the danger, two other oam> 
ponies were sent to carry ammunition and support them; 
Wt this small force gut lust and buried in the crowd, and, 
in attempting to opi'ii. their -way to the pal.ace, they were 
massacred almost to a man. This over, the furious multitude 
fell upon the two sejioy companies at ihc palace, and maa- 
sacred them likewise. The Eugliali officers died, with their 
swoids in their hands ; a heaxi of ih(‘ir .'issailauta were slain, 
and only a veir few of those sejiovs escaped. Hurin^ the 
confusion Cheyfcc Ming ran oat of the palace by a 'wicket- 

S te, 'which opened on the 8t**ei) bank of the (J^ges, and, 
ting himself down hy ii string formed of turbans tied 
together, he tlm-w hiinseif iuto a boat and escaped to the 
oppoaite side of tho river. 

If, instead of running away', Bajah Cheyte Sing and his 
people had faiiLn upon Hastings, the consequences could 
searTOdy have been doubtful, for at the moment the governor- 
genecol had only fifty s^oys al hand for the defence of his 
^ose. Hastings hiiuseli tim'd afterwards — “If Cheyte Sum's 
people, after they had cfiected his rescue, hod procee&d 
to my quarters, instead of crowding after him jn a tumultu* 
ous manner, as they did, in his passage over the rir^, it » 
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pfolmbld tlai; my Mood, and that of about thirty 'Wglish 
gentlemen of my paitV, would hare been added to the 
recent carnage.”* 

But even when the first fury of the populace was 8j>eut, 
and the rajah had proved by his flight that he was afraid of 
extreme measures against ifastings, the situation of that 
small party of English in Benares remained very critical. 
Th^ were blockaded on all sides, they had scarcely any 
mooey with them, and they had not provisions even for 
a single day. But Hastings’s courage, decision, and promp- 
titude never forsook him. The mjan, though still collecting 
forces on the other side of the Ganges, sent to offer apolo- 
gies for the slaughter ahich had occurred. The governor- 
general did not deign to answer him. In the morning he 
was joined by a lew faithful sepoys, and he called np another 
smaU body that were cantoned at Mirzapoor, on the other 
side of the Gauges, sending them orders to march against 
the palnco of Jiumnaghur (just opposite to Benares), in which 
Cheyte Sing had taken up hk temporary abode. In order 
that his fleet mesm'ngera might get through the blockading 
rabble without losing their despatches, ho wrote in tte 
smallest hand on small slips of paper, w hich were rolled up 
and put into quills. When these Indians travelled, they were 
accustomed to lay aside their enormous gold ear-ring^, and 
put quills into the orifiees of the ears to prevent their closing 
up ; thus no notice would he taken of tlie pieces of quiUs 
oemtaining the goveriior-gem'ral’s eame.-'t calls for imme- 
diate succour : for, so little liad this storm been apprehended, 
that Mrs. Hastings, Sir Elijah Impey, the chief justice, and 
Lady Impey, were travelling up tlic countiy to join the 
governor-general at Benares. It was most fortunate for 
HMtiugs that Sir Elijah was on this day at only a short 
distance from the city ; for hisliib-long friend, hesLtles being 
an eminent lawver, was a n»an of decision aiid etvurage, and 
in possession ot great influemv with all classes of the natives. 
Upon receiving quill,t Inqiey made every possible or 
imaginaiy e.xoztiou to send sepovs *and ffricuds to the 
rescue. Hastings always acknou lodged that he owed his 
escape chiefly to the pronipt’*nieasure3 taken by Sir Elijah ; 

• ' Narrative.’ 

"t My friend, the late Mias Marion Impr y, a daughter of the judge, 
preMrvrd thia quill, and the tiny despatch that was uv it, among her Indian 
relias and mementoa. 

If 2 • 
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and Sir^Elij^ aUuding to these occurrences, -wimi ia tbi^ 
habit of quoting, ' 

“ Qttod Xheba cecidere,^meain est.’’* 

In the course of the day about 400 sepoys were collected 
round the goTemor>genem’s quarters; but in the 
no'on, the officer in command of the sepoys that had rapidly 
advanced from Mirzapoor, upon receiving thevr quill, im- 
prudently attempting to cany the palace of Hanmagl^, 
which was fortified, without having any artillery with him, 
got engaged in the narrow streets leading to it, was repulsed 
with considerable loss, and was himself killed. This incident 

S :Ve firesh courage tu the fanatical multitude, and induced 
astings to have recourse to a hurried retreat from Benareh 
The nibble of the town reviled the governor-general in 
these doggrel rhynnes : 

“ Hathi par honda! ghora par zeen, 

Jaldi jao, jaldi jao, Warren Hasteen ) ’* 

■Which may he translated — 

Hone, elephant, houda, set off at full swing, 

Run away, ride away, Warren Hasting.f 

But 'Warren Hastings did not nm far. It was under 
cover of night that he fled from Benares, and, with that 
usual good fortune winch is attendant un courage and pre- 
sence of mind, — “ Virtutis Fortuna comes,’" J — before day, he 
reached in safety the strong fortress of Chiuiar, built on a 
rock, which rises several hundred feet above the Ganges, 
and is situated about sr-rentcen miles below Benares. His 
flight, of course, gave still farther encouragonient to the 
insurgents ; the enthusiastic fakeers spread themselves over 
the country, the preaching Brahmins harangued in tho 
temples, the sacred monkeys, swinging iii their golden cages, 
made signs and grimaces prophetic of the triumph of the 
old religion ; the whole of the district rose in arms, people 
began to flock in from the adjoining territories of Oude and 
Bi^r, vowing that ^hey would protect the rajah and tho 
holy city. ' 

The numbers and the momentary spirit of the llindiis, 
who thus surrounded him, animated for a moment tho 

t 

* ' Msmoln of Sir Elyab Imyey,’ by tbe late Elijah Bunrell Impey, 
•nd information given by Mr. Impey in ‘ Our Indian EmpiK.’ 
t ‘ Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey,’ p. 234. 

$ The appropriate motto of the Duke of Wellington. 
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Veak and timid soul oft Chejte Sing ; he put himself at the 
head of the insurgents, appealed by a sort of manifesto to 
the neighbouring princes, and, it is said, even spoke of 
dming the English out of all that part of India. An 
immense native forc-e was by this time collected between 
Benares and the rock of Chunar. 

Notwithstanding his ingenious precaution, several of 
Hastings’s letters miscarried; but most of them reached 
their destinations, and were obeyed with that rapidity whidi 
the exigencies of the case required. Money was sent to him 
from Lucknow, the capital of Oude, and troops, quitting 
their various cantonments, concentrated under the rock of 
Chunar. At this crisis everything depended on the fidelity 
of the sepoys, for there were hardly anj’ troops in the 
country but these ; and the sepoys were, for the most part, 
men of the same race and countin' as those against \mom 
they were to act, were, many of them, natives of Benares or 
the surrounding district, and, as such, had been wont to 
consider Chevte Sing as their legitimate prince. It ii^ per- 
haps only in India that the natural sympathies and passions 
of men have ever been so subjugated by discipline and other 
artificial means. But the event proved that Hastings was 
right in relying on their unalterable fidelity to their standard 
or their salt, and on their attachment to the military point 
of honour as greater than any they bore for their country 
or kindred, their native prince, or even their religion. Not 
a coips showed any reluctance to engage the rajah and the 
people of Benares, not a single case of desertion occurred ; 
and tlie insurrection, u hich might spt'edily have become a 
far-reaching revolution, was put down by these sepoys. 
On the 29th of August, a considerable body of Cneyte 
Sing’s people, nho liad advanced to a small fort not far 
from Chunar, were routed and compelled to leave all their 
rice and baggngt* behind them ; and, on the 3rd of Septem- 
ber, a still larger body were defeated ■« ith the loss of their 
artillery ; on the 15th other corps werj pu^ to fiight ; and 
on the 20th the pass of Sukroot and the largo and fortified 
town of Pateela were forced, clearetl, and taken by the 
sepoys commanded by Minor Popibom. It has been said 
that the insurgents fought bravely in some of these afiairs ; 
but this was not tlie case either at Sukroot or Pateeta, in 
both of which places they wore fevoured bj' situation. I 
have in my possession a note to Mr. Hasrings, written in 
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pencil by Major Popham, on the 20j>h of September, itome- 
oiately after the fighting. The major tells the gOTetnmv 
general that two or three rounds fired from a single cannon 

S ’; them all to flight ; that very few of his sepoys hod been 
ed, and not an officer hurt ; that the enemy sustained 
great loss in their flight, &c. In a very short time nothing 
could be seen of the force, which bad been estimated at 30,000 
men ; “ and in a few hours,” adds the governor-general, 
speaking as the sen'ant of kings, “ the allegiance of the 
country was restored as completely, from a state of uni* 
versal ‘revolt to its proper channel, os if it had never 
depjurted from it.”* 

The rajah nitli his family end a few attendants fled pre* 
cipitately to Bidjeeghur, the principal stronghold or the 
Benares princes, and about fifr y miles from the capital. To 
that capital the governor-general returned triumphantly, 
issuing a inocLimation and an amnestj' for all esee^ 
Chejte Sing and his brother. No time was lost in sending 
troops to Bidjeeghur. The poor rajah had not courage to 
await their nmval .- ho fled in the night to find refuge, and 
an exile from which he never returned, among the rajahs 
of Bondilcnnd. In lus haste, in his anxiety for his own 
safety, by means ol‘ a flight too rough and rapid for ladies, 
he left behind liiiii his wives, his luoiher, and all the females 
of his family, who were taken prisoners on tlie 9th of 
November, when the fort of Bidjeeghur surrenrleri'd by 
capitulation. According to Hastings, llie rajah had carried 
ofl'with him an immense sum of iiioaci , besides jewels of great 
price ; but current ruin'cs to the aninunt of almut £250,000 
were found in the old castle. Tins money was appro- 
priated by the troojis, who for some five months nad 
received little or no jiay. 

In the nicauwliile the governor-geiinnl. considering a 
puppet rajah iic-cessary at Jfeuarcs, had selected a young 
nephew of Cheyte Sing to fill that pari. The tribute to the 
Company was yaiscd to forty laca C)f rupees, the govemor- 
geoeral took the entire jurisdiction aud management of 
the city and cotiuiiy into bis o'vn Lands ; even the mint, the 
last vestige of oovercignty, was taken from this boy-rajah and 
put under the coutrol of the Company’s resident at Benares. 


* Kev. 6. R. Gleig, ‘ Memoir of Warren Hastinga.’ Mr. Haatfagi’f 
own lettera, memoranda, and other papers given in these volomes, atenf 
great valoe and intereeb 
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Bf this revolution an addition of about £200, bOO per 
annum was made to revenues of tbe Gompaa 7 ; but of 
ready money there was none, and money must be procured 
eomewbere, or the Frencb would triumph in the Carnatic, 
and all India would be lost. 

Asoph-id'Dowla, nabob of Oude, stood indebted, on 
the Company’s books, in nearly one million and a half 
sterling. Like Cheyto Sing, the rajah uf Benares, he was 
entirely dependent on the Company, and on the protection 
of their troops, against the plundering Mshrattas and 
Sohillas. Nay, without our sepoys he could not have resisted 
his own disaffected turbulent subjects, nor have collected 
a rupee of revenue. Instead of ])aying hit> debts, he spent 
his money in luxury and extravagance, and in the erection of 
gorgeous edifices. The nabob had been repeatedly warned 
that money must he forthcoming, that without money to 
sustain the war there would b«‘ no Siafety either for him or 
for the English. He was joumeving between Lucknow and 
Benares, to meet the governor-general, when he received 
the startling intelligence that Beiiarc*. was in a state of 
insurrection, and that L'heyte Sing was in the field with an 
army. He did not retrace his steps to Lucknow, as might 
have been expected, hut contimied his journey to C'hunar, 
haring learned that Ha.stiugs was in tliat lortress, and that 
the British scpoi s had hoeu ealled thither from nil points. 
It was the cowardice, not the fidelity of the nabob that 
was suspected ; many of his subjects, and even some mem- 
bers of his own family, were asribting Cheyte Sing; but 
Asoph-ul-Dowla clearly ioresaw that, how ever numerous they 
Slight be, the luidisciplined insurgents could net er make a 
stand against our faithful and highly -disciplined sepoys. On 
the rock of Chunar, before hi.s troops came up, and while the 
furious insurgents were gathering round him, the governor- 
general cobuly negotiated with the nnhoh. Asoph-ui-Dowla 
protested that he had no treasure to bestow, but that two 
great ladies in his dominions liad far more money than they 
ought in justice to be jmssessed of.* Th*so two begums, 
whose names aftenvards so resounded in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel and in Westminstef Hall, were, one the mother of 
the late Nabob Sujah Dowla, the other his wife, and tho 
parent of tho reigning nabob. Xt was said that great doubts 
might be entertained as to the validitr of Sujah Dowla’s 
te^mentaiy bequests ; that the will imder which the 
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begams ^claimed had never been produced ;< and that the 
deceased nabob could not lawfully aficuate tho treasure atul 
territory or jaghircs of the state, n'hich of right belonged 
to his successor on the musiiud. ' It was proved that the 
two begums had promoted insurrection in Oude, and had 
encouraged the partisans of Cheyte Sing immediately after 
the massacre of our sepoys and officers in Benares. W^eak 
detachments of the Company’s troops had been attacked by 
the retainers of the begums. These last facta were sworn 
to, as well by British officers and other Englishmen as by 
natives. Tlie facts were indeed, at the tune, notorious, 
although years after they were denied in the British parlia- 
ment by men ivho were seeking to ruin Hastings, for the 
means ho liad employed to save our Indian empire.* 

It was agreed betv’een Asoph-ul-Dowlaandllastuigs that 
the two begums should be dispossessed of a portion of their 
immense estates, and that tho nabob should have and hold 
the jaghires taken from them ; that tl>e begums’ hidden 
■treasures should bo seized, and the money p.aid over to the 
Company in partial or entire discharge of the debt which 
he owed it. The twaty of Chunar was signed on the 
39th of September. Tlio nabob charged himself with tho 
execution of the processes for getting tho lands for himself, 
and the rujmes for the Comjiany. Jfe returned to Luek- 
now, his capital, and from that ciU lii presently vent to 
Eyzabad, tho residence of tho begums Tl'.osc two ladies 
were very tenacious of flieir money; their sertanis were 
nncomniunicative — were rigitUy .semd — tlu- hiddi-n treasure 
was not to be found ! neither promises nor threats had any 
effect upon the two eunuchs who were in all the begums’ 
secrets, and who were making money by employing their 
great capital. Weverc and unjiistitiable measuivs were 
resorted to, not hy JLtgtiugs, but by jlsoph-ul-Dotela, to 
extract a coitfe.isiou ; and. bt slow degrees, money was 
extorted from the two eunuchs of the household to the 
amount of about ^500,000. As this fell iiir short of the 
estimated amou'.vt of the treasure, other aets of severity 
were practised. Although the two begums and their two 
agents bail few virtues aud ve'ry little claim on tho sym- 

* ‘History of thr Trial of Warren Ilaatings,’ 8vo. London, 1796. 
* Bridence against and for Warrelt Hastings on the Commons' Charges of 
Impeachment,’ 9 vols. folio. London, 178G-9i. See also ' Memoirs of 
Sir Elijah Impey,’ by bis son. 
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nathies of the people of the coimtiy, these acts are not to 
M justified; but it was proved that the reports of them 
drawn up W the pro8ecuj:ors of Hastings were monstrously 
exaggerated. Nearly a quarter of a ccntun^ after the 
imprisonments and alleg^ tortures, in the year 1803, 
Lord Valentia found, at Lucknow, well, fiit, and enormously 
rich, Almas Ali Khan, on whose sufferings Mr. Burke had. 
been so indignant and so pathetic. After all the cruel 
plunderings ho was said to have undergone, this eunuch 
was supposed to be worth half a million sterling. He was 
upwards of eighty yean of age, six feet high, and stout in 
prmjortion ; he had been an active and intriguing courtier, 
and a rigorous tax-collector; he was now almost in his 
dotage, and the nabob was eagerly looking for bin inheritance. 
The younger of the two begums, over whom so many tears 
had been shod in England, was also alive and hearty and — 
vefy rich ! * 

whatever sums wen* procuring at h'yzabad were remittof^ 
by the nabob to Hastings, and wore by him immediately 
applied to the supjiort of the ruinous wars iu the Carnatic ; 
to the operations on th(' side of Bombay, and to subsidies 
for keeping the Mahrattas quiet. But for the money thus 
obtained and thus aj)pli<‘d, no man iu his souses wHl now 
doubt that India mu.st have limi lost. 


The two last years of his administratiou in India formed 
brfar the .happiest period of tho public life of ‘Warren 
itastings. The peaei- with rmnee, Avhich paralyzed the 
most powerful of the native princes, enabled him to get the 
whole eountrj- into a state of tnimjuillity, whieli had not been 
known for some ages. It also enabled him to extend the 
British influence iu several new' direction.^, and to confirm 
it in others. Notwithstanding some great exploits, like 
Bodney’s t ictorv and Elliot’s defence of Gdbraltar, the war 
had been more dishonourable to England than any in which 
she had been engaged iu mod<‘m times ; America was lost, 
— disasters hatl attended her flag almoijt evcTywhoro, except 
in Indio, where her power and reputation were far greater at 
the end than they had been^t tho beginning of hostilities. 
Nor was it a vain boast in Hastings to say — “ This is my 
work ! Whatever else I have ddne, I have done this — 1 
Ijave rescued the Carnatic when* at the last gasp: I have 


* See Lord Valentia’s ‘ Voyages and Travris to India, Ceylon, the Red 
Sea,’ etc. ; and ‘ Memoirs of Sir Elijah Inipey.’ , 
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preserved and extended tLe Britiiih empire in the East i” 
No one in Titdiitj either native or British, doubted the Oust. 
In the supreme counciil all oppoa^on ceased or became of 
the mildest kind, and the records and protests of ClsTering, 
Monson, and Fimicis, were read with aatonishmeut and in- 
dignation, and with the intimate conviction that, if idieir 
schemes had been followed, India would have been lost like 
America. Yet, at this very time, the vindictive, ^ enomous 
Prancis was preparing', in England, tbe means of impeach- 
ing and ruining the governor-general. 

In the montli of Marcli, 1784!, Hastings went through 
Benares to Lucknow, and there spent hve months in great 
tranquillity, but busied all the time with the ministers of the 
nabob, and the agents of other native princes. He recom- 
mended measures of government which would increase 
revenue -without oppressing the people, and which would 
promote agriculture, trade, and general tranqiiilliti,'. This, 
he knew, would bo his last journey up the country. He 
did not return to Calcutta until November, having spent a 
considerable time at Benaw's, where the w'storatiou of trau- 

S '”ity and order was pcrfwt. He now prepared to quit 
a. 

As far back as the month of Han h of the jweccdiug year 
(1783), which was not only previous If) the passing of Mr. 
Pitt’s bill, to \vhicli hi? resignation has hometimes been ^ery 
erroneously attributed, but. i-ten pre-\ious to the hruigmg in 
of Mr. Box’s bill, the govemor-goupral hud requested tho 
Court of Directors to name his sucee^sor. Befi)ro under- 
taking his late journey to Liiekuow, -shich was also many 
months btfoif tlx- neas of Pitt's India hill could readfi 
India, he had sent home 31ra. Hastings, uliose liealth was 
declining ; and no one who knew liis derot educss to his -wife 
could doubt, that in parting from her, he had fully made up 
his muid to resign the gOTemment, and follow her as soon 
as possible. He now -wrote to inform the directors, that ho 
was coming to Engl-md, and that, as a successor liad not 
been appnmteff' by them, his duties uould be discharged 
pro tempore by Mr. Macphorqpn, senior member of council. 
So (toon as it was publicly known that he was about to quit 
the government, which he had held for thirteen years, nu- 
merous addresses were got up, and presented by all dosses ; 
by militaiy officers, by the mvil servants of the Company, 
by factors and traders, and by natives of all ranks, as « ell 
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as by EaropeanB. He.bad been a bene&ctor to tbe peopie 
of Bengal, -who always regarded him with warm good-w^, 
and who luid conecired a xoniantic or superstitious admiia- 
tton of hia prestige, or fortoue, of his commanding yet 
conciliating manners, and of the splendour and pomp witii 
which, for state purposes, he always surrounded hunself 
The natives, ind^sd, regarded liim in no other light than 
in that of their sovereign ; and not a few shed tears at the 
thou^t of losing him. As to the civil servants of the Com- 
pany, many of them owed to him their appointments or 
promotions, and aU, having been brought h«quently into 
close contact with him, had been impressed by hia com- 
manding ability and marvellous rapidity in the despatch of 
business ; but the enthusiastic admiration and affection of 
the army for a mere civilian was more extraordinary. Th^ 
had been won by Hastings’s onguial and bold military'concep- 
tions at the commencement of the war, by the flattering con- 
fidence he always reposed in the troops, and by the honours 
and distinctions with w'hidi lie treated them on all proper 
occasions. Thus, about this time, n hen the corps of Colonel 
Pearae, which pcrfonneil the ineuiorable march from Calcutta 
to Madras, and whioli now returned, after an absiMioi'of five 
years, reduced from S,(KK> to 2,000 sepoys, he heaped every 
distinction upon them ; he visited them lu their camp ; be 
conversed with iiieu and oilieers; he told them thatth^ had 
done wonders; ho esamim'd their accoutrements and arms, 
which had been pnned m manv battles, as well with 
veteran Prencli as with native Indian troops; and be passed 
the corps in review. Itressed in a ]>lain blue coat, and with his 
head uncot ered, he nnle along the lines, producing as much 
excitement an<l enthusiasm aa the must successful of generals 
could have done, tlioagli attciidiHl by all that il-izzles and 
delights the eyp.s of wildiers, or nil the pride, pomp, and 
cinmmstance of glorious war.” Une of his la*<t public acts 
was the issuing of a general order to the Bengal army, 
expressing in forcible language his beii«e of i ts past senices, 
and affirming (what I have already quidcdT^biit there are no 
difficulties which tlie true spirit of militarv enterprise is not 
capable of surmounting. It w as this conduct tliat eudehred 
Hastings as much to the army ai to the other branches of 
the service. The dark faces of the sepoys looked darker at 
his departore. A’^eterans seam'd with wounds were seen 
weeping, imd voices which meant to shout broke down into 
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a flabile note and a wailing. When, pn the 8th of February, 
1785, he delivered up the keys of ofBce, and walked down 
a^vate man to the place of embarkation, his friends and 
amoirers formed a complete avenue from the palaec to the 
water side, standing on either side of his path ; many 
barges escorted him fir down tho Hooghly, and some 
reluctant friends did not leave him until the pflot left 
the ship, fiir out at sea. During his voyage, which was 
unusually short for those times, he amused himself with 
reading and with writing verses. Ife translated that well- 
known ode, wherein the Boinanpoet esprcsscs his philoso- 
phic indifference to wealth and worldly grandeur, and his 
love of an humble retirement, with an ease not to be pur- 
chased by jewels nor by gold. And of gold Hastings had com- 
paratively but little. It has been calculated that he might, 
with ease to himself, have brought home from two to three 
millions sterling ; what he did bring was less than 180,0001. 
— ^was less than the fortimes which had been made by Mr. 
BarwcU and other nicnibcrs of the council — ^Icss tlian the 
gleanings of many an inferior seiwant of the Company-— 
iar less than what the pati'iotie Philip Francis luwl made in 
six years ; and Hastings, who bed been thirteen vears 
governor-general, had been altogether more than thirty 
years in India ; nor would ho have had even this moderate 
fortune, if it had not been for tho forethought and manage- 
ment of his wife, who ai-c'(>j)ted presents which he refused, 
and saved money in jirivate corners, which Ijc w ould have 
spent in tho pttblic service, or in c'liibellisbing the city of 
Calcutta, or in pa^'ing for scientitie expeditions to the 
unknown coiuitries bordenug on India, or in summrting the 
almost regal splendour of his establishments. He landed at 
Plymouth in the month of June, and posted uj) to London 
and to court, confident of a good reception. 

He was not di.sappoiritcd ; the king and (ju<‘cn received 
hinj and IVlrs. ilastiugs most graciously; the Court of Di- 
rectors received, hiitv in a solemn sitting, and the chairman 
rend a vote <*f thanks for his great achievements, which had 
been passed without one dissenting ^ oice. He knew that 
Frauds had been for years plotting, writing, and publiehiug 
against him ; and he also knew that in the session of parlia- 
ment which had recently be^n prorogued, Mr. Burke, who had 
been completely won over by Francis, had given notice of a 
motion very hostile to him. But when Lord North, after 
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s thousand menaces, and at least a hundred set speeches 
ftom Burke and Fox, *had not been impeached for losing 
America, was it possible to anticipate that they would 
impeadi him for saving* India? Se believed that his 
country would reproach him as little as he was reproached 
by his own conscience. In a letter two or three months 
after his artival in England, he said, — “ 1 find myself every* 
where and universally treated with evidences, apparent even 
to my own observation, that I possess the good opinion of 
my country.”* 

Yet in the course of the next session of parliament the 
Commons resolved to impeach both Mr. AVarren Hastings 
and his fneiid Sir Elijah Impej', the chief justice, who had 
returned to England as far back as the month of Jime, 1784, 
and who had not hitherto been molested. Francis had 
complete possession of Burke’s ear; and Francis, ever 
since bis return from the East, in 1781, had devoted hu 
uncommon energy aud cunning, the whole of his extra* 
ordinarv abilities, his whole hfc and soul, to the blackening 
of the Indian adniiiiistration. 1 assuroe, as a proven and 
now altogether indisputable fact, that Sir Phinp Francis, 
and none other, uas the author of the notorious “ Letters 
of Junius.*’ The venom ivhich h.ad been spread in those 
noisome letters, in fonnor days, ■« hen Fraueis was only a 

S oor clerk iu the War Office, over the duke of Grallou, the 
uke of Bedford, Sir AVilliam Draper, the good king, and 
others, was now all coiict'utrated upon Hasting.', aud liupey. 
The ex-menibcr of council at Caicutla was impelled, by 
ambition and revonge, two of the strongest of human 
passions, and both of them more v iolent and intense in the 
heart of Francis than they arc often found to be in English 
human nature. Francis’s ambition was to beconu' governor- 
general of Indi.a. aud to add to the great wealth which ho 
had already accumulated there. How his demoniacal pas- 
sion of re\enge was excited against Hastings, who, be it 
remembered, hod almost killed him iu a^duel,has been suffi- 
ciently shown and how that evil passion roused against 
Impey, may be explained iu ^ very few words. Sir Elijah, 
os chief judge, had several times rebuked the herv spirit 
oi the leader of the factious coihicil, and had, liy legal 
measures, upset some of his daring’projecis ; that Impoy had 
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been tiie adhool-felloir, and early fnend of HoBtiMi, 
itself enough to ma>ke him odiocu in the eyes of fximeu ; 
but, in addition to all these grounds of hos^ty, them tree 
Utis memorable cireumstance — JPhilip I^nmeis, who dearijf 
loted Au money, had, during hit retiaence in CalcwtUt, made 
himtelf amenable to a civil proeeeution, and it had tie 
duty of Sir Mlijah Tmpey tojpronounce vpon Urn a emtenee 
inffietiity heavy dam^ea ! !* 

Being heard m his own defence at the bar of the House 
of Commons, on tl»e 4th of Februarj', 1788, Sir Elijah 
Impey so completely and triumphantly exculpated himself 
&om the first of the six charges brought against him — the 
trial and execution of the rajah Nuncomar — that that charge 
was let drop, and he never heard anything more of the other 
five charges. Sir Elijah published the speech he had de> 
lirercd at the bar, m an octavo voliune, with a copious 
appendix of documents and vouchers ; and the speech and 
the pubhcation (which have been scandalously overiooked 
by various recent writers ou Indian history) ought to have 
given an eternal quietus to at least that section of Prancia's 
malice, and Burke’s misapprehension ; yet, in spite of both, 
and in spite of Sir Elijah’s acquittal, the Nuncomar charge 
continued to bo pressed against Hastings, who could not be 

E ilty singly, and whose innocence wai as completely proved 
the triumpliant defence at tlic bar of the liouse, and by 
5 book, .'*8 was the innoccnoe of Sir ElijaJi himseb’. 

The parhanientar)' » otes for the impeuchmciit of Hastings, 
the impeachment itsclt', the examination of witnesses, and 
of documentarj- evidence, and the grand trial iu West- 
minster Hail, were dragged out to the wenrisnme length of 
nine years ; and Then, on the 17th of A.pril, 179{), tlie great 
governor-general was di-elared Not (IriLrx upon evei^' 
charge. 

He WHS m quitted; bat, if his honour and character 
were cleared, hls•pu^^e, iu a worre scn^c. was cleared aW; 
and for some iiiuu there seemed a chance of hi*, con- 
cluding hiH eventful career on the debtor,’ side of some 
English prison. Beside.-, the enormous ex^ienoes of the trial, 
the Biraw paid to Law, Piumer, Dalhis, and his other 
lawyers, ho had thought himself obliged to incur heavy 
charges in pnntiug and puhhshiug, and iu retaining pnm- 
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pbletoera and ueirspaper writers, in order to head the tarrmt 
that Ifraacis and hia ‘party directed upon him. Seremi 
men who had been mdw,ted to Hastings for the means of 
acquiring the largo fortunes they had made in India, basely 
to^ money from him for their serrices in England ; an^ 
some of them, who lent him money in his hour of need and 
distress, became importunate, hara>bearted creditors. He, 
himself, always maintained that his expenses ought to he 
r^iaid by the nation ; and Mr. Pitt had spoken in the House 
of Commons about a proper indemnification, if the charges 
should not bo made good. But certain friends, baring no 
confidence in parliamentary generosity in a case like his, 
applied to the Enst>lndia Company; and on the 7th of 
March, 1796, it was announced at a general court in the 
Eost-lndia House, that the Board of Control, and the 
Court of Directors, had agreed to grant to Mr. Hastings 
an annuity of £4,000 for twent%'-eight years and a hahf. 
Xothing was determined respcctmg the reimbursement of 
his law expenses: but, in order to relieve him trom his 
emhomssments, a sum of £50,000 was leni to him by the 
Company, tor eighteen yeara, and without interest. He 
Burvired his acquittal twenty-four years ; and. in his last 
rears, honours and distinctions were showered upon him. 
!rhe University of Oxford conferred tlie honorary degree 
of doctor of iaw.s ; the prince regent added his name to 
the list of privy councillors, and in that same rear (1814), 
tho allied sovereigns being in England, tlie prince presented 
Mr. Hastings to the emperor of Bussia. and to the king of 
Prosaia, as one of the greatest men of this couatrv. In his 
82nd year, however, he was again in ]>ecumary difficulties, 
for he hrnl outlived the period for which his annuity had 
been fixed. 

Is tbfK no undreiduous boon in storp 
T’immurtiilizo thv patriot of fouracorc ’ 
ijtajr — from her duty >tukll thr rraliu recede ? 

Ilrap her aon's laiwuis, and withhold the meed ? 

Ah ! whence, liritanaia, n hence that gtWgiag band 

But the grudging hand of the nation would not be 
opouod, and he who saveS aud enlarged our Indian 
empire was obliged to appear lirlbre the directors a.s a 

« 

* Elijah Barwell Impey, A.M.. atudent of ChrUt Church, a ‘ Gratu- 
latory Poem, luggeeted bv tho Cumniemor.>lii>n at O.xford,' June 30, 

18 U. 
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suitor ; and they, after some dday, a^ed te continue the 
annuity for the term of his natimif life. He died on the 
'22nd of August, 1818, in the 86th,year of his age. 

Among the numerous merits and the great deeds that 
mil preserve hie name in the history of British India, and 
in the history of hi** own country’, must be mentioned the 
noble encouragement he afforded to liberal studies and scien- 
tific researches. As well by his example as by his munificence, 
he Sive an impulse to learning in the indolent atmosphere 
of joengal. Every young officer or writer of the Company 
who successfully applied himself to the studies of the n^ve 
languages and literatures, or to the geography, or to the 
natural histon’ of Indio, ibund in him a fnend and gene- 
rous patron. ’ He acquired a deep knowledge of Persian 
and Arabic literature : and though he did not learn that 
mysterious and jealously-guarded language himself, he was 
the first that succeeded in gaining the confidence of the 
■pundits, or hereditarj* priests of India, whereby ho obtained, 
for other English scholars and students, the key to Sanscrit, 
and to the secrets of the ancient Brahminical theology and 
jurisprudence. It was under bis protection that the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal eommcnced its carci’r • and it was during 
his administration that Englishmen rially began to acquire 
that knonle<lge at' India, and tlic (.'nr’icter, habits, and 
institutions of the people, without ■nliiel^ t-nr anomalous 
empire could not hate Iwu iimintaiued for anykngth of 
time.* 

* Rev. G R. Gfeie, ‘ Me.'noits.’ James 'Mil’s, ' llittorynf British 
India,’ as edited b> Prufeisor Horace Hayiimii M ilsnn. London, 1840. 

Professor "WiKon’s iK'tes, and Ins numerous (■uirMtiunh of Mr. MilU's 
text, are paiticularijr i '■couioiendril to flic mt-iition o( the htudent. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

PaE\iorsLi to tlierctuni of Warren Ha8tmp;tifruui India, 
very material chaiigeii had been made in the C‘oin]>auy’s 
charter, and in the rules and regulations for giivemiug 
our Eastern duminiuns. In 17S3. 31 r. Fox brought in his 
famous, but unftirtuuate Ea.st-India bill, whifli nould have 
placed nearly all the patronage of the Company in the Lauds 
of the minist«‘ra of the crown; that i«, in ihi' hands of any 
government that could coniinand parliamentary majorities ; 
and such vast patronage would have given the means 
of swelling majorities. Jfnd .Mr. Fo.v’s bill been passed, 
the coalition muustrv of that day, unpopular as it wu', anti 
unpalatable to the king, might long hate rt'litiue.l power ; 
but the bill was lost, and led iuunediately to the breaking 
up of that ininisfn. and to the introduction of Mr. Pittas 
premier of a new cabinet. Outlie 14lh of Januaiy, 1784, 
Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring in a bill “ I'or the hotter 
G-ot eminent and 31anagcnicnt of the Atiiiirs of the East* 
India Company.” At its second reading, this hill « as also 
lost. Pul, on the 25th of Mai-eh. J’itt, thoroughly sup- 
jiorted by the king, dissolved parliaineiit. The general 
election went greatly in favour of the young prime minis- 
ter; and, the new parliament, which a&semhlcd on the Ibth 
of 3ra\ , passed Pitt’s Indian bill into a law on ihe 13lh of 
.\ugust. 

This hill iubtiluted the Hoard of Control, hy whieh, over 
since, the govemincnt of India mav I m s aid tohaiebeeu 
direeti'd. 'J'lu's board of eomniis.sioners w iJS'nnvested “with 
a superiiiti’iidenoc and eoutn^ over all the British territo- 
rial po.ss(>s>ious in India, and over the afiUirs of the Com- 
pany in Eugliiud.” • 

The hill did not, like 3lr. FoxV bill, clauu the noniiua- 
tiou of the members of this controlling power for the Ilou.se 
of Commons, but lefl. it solelv to the erowu. Jt did not 
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abolish the two existing Courts of Directors and Proprietors, 
as Pox had proposed to do, hut it created a secret com* 
miitec, which was to absorl) yearly the whole of the 
diminished power that was left In the directors, and it 
greatlv curtailed the powers of tlio Couit of Propidctors. 
It enacted that e\eiT iiiiliAiilutil who hiul held any ofHce 
of trust ill liidi.i sliould, on his return home, disclose 
the amount of tlio fortune he brought with him, and it 
provided a new trilnnial for the trial and punishment of 
offences liabh' to be committed in India, or '• for the prose- 
cuting and bringing to speedy and condign punishment 
British subjects guilty ot ciiorriou, and other misde- 
meanors, while holding offices in the seriico of the king or 
Compuin, in India.”* The Board of Control was to bt* 
composed of ^i.v cominissiouers, all members of the privy 
council, chosen hy the king, of whom the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and one of the principal secretaries of state, 
were to be two; .and, in absence of the chanc'ollor of the 
Exchequer, and tlio principal .s<*cwtary, tlio senior of the 
remaining four wa - to preside. 

As neither of the two great ftmciionnries nhmed wen- 
ever likely to find time for a con-stimt atteiidaiMT, the whole 
business soon re-itod with that hem ir, known hy tlie iiaine 
of the president of the Board of ConJro'. who is, es.sentially, 
a secretary of .state for the Lnliaii depart ment. In the- 
act, however, ilic aidhority wa.s icsted in the plural 
number — in comiiuss-.ujKTa. These coiiimiKjifmers were 
not to iDtorfere in eommcn-uil jiiatiers, Init in all other 
matters their power was iiiowt e\tensivi\ They were vested 
with a control ami superiiiti-ndeuce over all civil, iiiilitnry, 
and revenue officers of the Coinpam-, mid the dimitors were 
obliged to lay before them all pipers ndiitivo to the manage- 
ment of their pos, sessions, and to obey all orders which t&y 
reeeiv ed from them on po’-nto eoiiiH-cled with their civil or 
military govcruinent, or the reveiiuen of their territories. 
The eommissiouf’-.* were obliged to return the eoph*H of 
papers which they received from the directors, in fourteen 
days, with their approbaf ion* or to .state at largo their 
reasons for disappi oving of them ; and their despatches, so 
approved or amended, were to be scut to India, unless the. 


* This danse, tbeogh remodelled and softened, soon became a dead 
letter. Tite Briti^ subjects in India took the alarm — as well they miglit^- 
and poured ia petitions against it. 
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commissioners should ^ attend to any ropresentations of 
the Court of Directors, respecting iiirther alterations in 
them. 

The Court of Din'ctors had no power to send any orders 
regarding their cnil or military' government, without the 
sanction of tho commissioners ; but these might (if the di- 
rectors neglected to send true copies of their intended 
despatches, upon any subject, n-ithin fourteen days) send by 
themselves orders and instructions rclati\e to the civil or 
military concerns of tho Company, to any of the presi- 
dencies of India ; and these instructions the Cot^ of 
Directors were, in such ease, bound to forward. If the 
commissioners forwarded any orders to theCourt of Directors 
on points not relating the civil or military' government, 
or to tJie revenues of the territorial possessions of the Com- 
pany, the dircetoj-s might appeal to the king in council. 
In all capes of seci-ecy, and p.articnlaiiv such as related to 
war or pence aith the native powers of India, the commis- 
sioners had the power of sending their orders to the local 
TOvemniont of India, througJi a secret committee of the 
Court of Directors, which ctuumittce, by the a<t, could b> 
this case only be considered as tlu' vehicle of the instme- 
tions to the local authorities of India. The chief govern- 
ment in India nas to oon.si.st of a govcmor-gencr.il, and a 
council of tha'c, of iihom the coinni:mdiT-in-chicf of the 
forces, for the timt* being, wa.s to be one, and to hate 
a voice .and pn-eedence next alter the governor-general ; 
bat, the said commander-in-chief was not to succeed as 
governor-general, in the event of a death or vacancy, unless 
by a special appointment of the Court of Directors. 

The eonstittit ion of the government of the subordinate pre- 
sideneies of Iladnis and liouibay was the same as at Bengal, 
and at Ixith the governor liad, like the governor-general, a 
costing vote in council. But these two minor presidencies 
wen* placed eomphdely under the rule of the gervemor- 
genonu ill council, on all points connisi^ with their rela- 
tions or negotiations with tW country powers, p(*ace or war. 
and the application of thei:« revenues and military forces. 
These siibordinato presidencies were strictly prohibited 
from making war or peace withont'orders from the governor- 
general at Calcutta, or from the* Court of Directors, or the 
aeoret committee at home, except only in cases of sudden 
emergency or imminent danger, when it npuld be ruinous 
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or unsafe to postpone sucli hostilities or treaties. The 
supreme government at Calcutta was to he intrusted 'with 
the power of suspending the governors of hlodras and 
Bombay, in case of any disobedience of orders; but the 
power of w'ar and peace was now to be restrained at Cal- 
cutta, it being declared by this act that, as the pursuit of 
schemes of conquest was repugnant to the Avish, to the 
honour, and the policy of the British nation, it was not 
lawful for the goAcnior-general in council, without the 
express authority of the Court of Directors, or of the secret 
committee, to commence hostilities, or to enter into any 
treaty for making war against any of the native princes 
or states in India, or into any treaty guaranteemg the 
dominions of such princes or states, except when hostuities 
had been commenced, or preparations actually made for the 
attack of the British nation in India, or of some of the 
states and princes, whose dominions the British nation 
was engaged by subsisting treaties to protect and defend. 
The right of recall was vested in the crown ;* the king 
was to have power to recall tho govenior-general, or any 
other oflElcer of the Company ; and, if the Com*t of Directors 
did not within two months nominate to vacancies which 
might occur in any of the principal eharires or employments, 
such as governor-general, governor, c'uninander-m-chieti 

* The directors were soon made to feel that this right of recall was 
pretty nearly tantamount to the right of nomination. In tlie month of 
October, 17B4, before Pitt's bill was two months old, the directors 
appointed Mr. Holland, an old aenrant, who had long been at Madras, 
and was reputed to have ability, integrity, and an eatensive knowledge of 
the country, to succeed Lord Macartney in the government of that part 

of India, in case of his lordship's resignation, death, or removal. The 
Board of Control objected to the choice. The Court of Directors per- 
sisted in their appointment, and intimated that the Hoard of Control were 
meddling in a matter that did not belong to them, inasmuch as by the 
late act the power of appointing to such places rested with the directors. 
Herenpon the Board of Control said : — ** If the reasons which we have 
addncM do not satisfy t{)e Court of Directors, we have certainly no right 
to control thrir opF .«i. Bat at the same time they informed Mr. 
Holland that if he accepted the appointment, and went to India, be wonld 
be recalled the moment he got thes'. This settled the dispute; and 
Mr. Dnndat was allowed to nominate Sir Archibald Campbell, who, 
whatever were his other qiuliiidations, had the merit of being Dundas's 
friend. It was at a period subsequent to this that the power of recall was. 
given also to the Company. How this power was exercised by the board 
withont the content of ministers, in the case of the earl of EUenborough, 
is a recent event, and fresh in public recollection. 
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or member of council, then the crown became possessed of 
the right to make such nomination. 

The patronage of India, by this bill, was left in the 
directors, but until material deductions : for the king was to 
name the commander-in-chief, who was always to be second 
in council ; and the governor-general, governors of Madras 
and Bombay, and members of all the three councils, were 
subject 'to the approbation of the king, who was to have the 
power of recalling any or all of them. The secret com- 
mittee was to be chosen by the directors, and not to exceed 
the number of three. By the clause in which the Board of 
Control was authorized in all cases requiring secrecy to 
transmit their orders through this secret committee of 
three, without communicating them to tlie Court of 
Directors, and to receive answers under the same conceal- 
ment, the Board of Control and tlie said committee of 
secrecy could interrupt and susjieutl. as often as they thought 

E roper, the power of the Court of Directors. In fact, as 
ir as related to all the higher functions of govenunent in 
India, the Court of Directors was reduced to three, and 
these three, in coiijunetioii with the prt‘-:dent of the Board 
of Control, formed the executive.* 


* Act of Parliamsiit. P. Aubrr. * Rise and Progress of the British 
Power in India.’ Sir Julm Malrolni, • SVetcli of the Political History of 
India.' Mills. ‘ History of British India,' Professor Wilson’s edition, 
with notes and corrections. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Oif the departure of 3Ir. l£astin"s, m 1785, Mr. Mac- 
pherson, senior member of couueil, acted aa governor^ 
general until the amval of Lord Cornu allis. la the 
interval the Mahrattas, under their great chieftain, Madajee 
Seindiah, captured the city of Agra. 

At this time the fanatical Seiks in.ode overtures for 
the friendship of the Company. A person, in the cha- 
racter of a mercliaut. uaited upon Mr. Anderson, who 
was in the Jlahrattii camp, and after offering to sell him 
some cloths, represented that he had some jewels to show 
him in pri\ate. On their retiring, tho sham merchant 
discovered himself to he a confident! .d se^^ant of Looljah 
riing, a great Seik chief, u ho had laleJ^ arrived in the camp. 
He stated that bis master wa-. deslroif of forming a friend- 
ship and connection with the EnglUh, as Lf* entertained 
great apprehensions of the Mahrattas. and timt an armed 
body of 30,000 Seiks had ero.'>seil llii' Sutlej, iiiid taken up 
a position between Panniput ami Delhi But Seindiah 
swore by his suord tliat lie had no inicntiou of war, and 
the Seik negotiation with thcEnglibh v.iiiie to nothing.* 

Shortly after this, the Seik.s entered into a treaty with 
Seindiah, and undertook to supply him uith 5,000 of their 
cavalry, to serve in the v^ar A\hieh lie uas detiTinined to 
wage against Tippoo Sullaun. The Siiks received tho 
promise of a rich jaghire ; but, as the uar wa-s \ery unsuc- 
cessful, they uev er got. it. 

Our kneuledgfk . Abe vast jienin-ulu over vvliieh uc were 
gradually eit ending our sway, was at first uequired piece 
meal, and by slow degrees. ''•Dining .Mr. Miicjiherson’s 
brief gov nTUiicnt, two rnutrihutions w ei’o made to this in- 
formation. ( 

* Peter Auber, 5r.K.A..S., ‘ Rise and Proitrcss o.'" the British Power ia 
India.’ 
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Mr. Malet, aftervrorda Sir Charles Malct, bart." of the 
Bombay civil service, wils selected by the supreme goveimmeut 
for the office of resident at Pooiiah. lie recei\(*d instruc- 
tions to repair to Calcutta, in order to confer on the general 
state of Mahratta politics. “ Influenced by a desire to extend 
the geographical knowledge of Hindustan already possessed 
by the Company, he proceeded by the route oi‘ Uojeen, a 
tract then unknown to European travellers, where he arrived 
on the 10th of April, having left Bombay on the 27th of 
January preceding, \vithout encoinit<'riiig anj' difficulty, or 
meeting with the slightest impediment: a progress, how- 
ever, which would bo considered Muiicwlmt tedious at the 
present day, for a distance of 470 miles. He described 
Oojeen as eiroiuviusly laid down by Kennell. After giAing an 
^count ot the fort of Bheroodghur, nliouttwo miles distant 
trom Oojeen. h<> proeceded a mile and a lialf further, where 
he disemered a \erj- large gloomy td if lee of pecubar strength, 
and still iu \ory good repair, <‘reeted on an artiiieial island, 
formed for the puqiose bv a division of the stream of the 
Ses^ra, and connected with th<‘ a\ cstern bank by a bridge 
of si-xteen aix'liea. In the western sln'ani, which he con- 
sidered to bean artificial one, AM>re a surpri.'ing multitude of 
A-arious apartments, constructed on a level Avith the water, 
aud in the midst ot it, the AAater ladiig eoiiA eyed n)und them 
in various chuimels into reservoirs contrived lor its reception, 
whem-e it Avas coua e\ ed by proper iulets from the bed of 
the river, into AAhich it AAa« again discharged by little aidificial 
cascades. It aviis slated to liaAcbeen built by Sultan Xasic- 
ul-dceu-Gigliee, who ascended the throne of Mahva in the 
year ot the llijrali UOo, and reigned elcAcn jears. He was 
represented as cruel and oppix'SMve ; he had contracted an 
intolerable lu-at iu his habit by eating fixed quicksilver, 
and found so much relief A\ithm'tho'e a\ tilery abodes, from 
their coolness, that he siK'iit the aaIioIc of ids time there, 
Aiherc he alsn carried ou the business of his goA'ernnieiil. 
The Avorks were stated to be three hunt'd vearsold.”* 

Mr. jAndersoii. wriviiig to the eminl^n- ^t CalcAitta, from 
Allahabad, described the t’omjiany’s armies as having for a 
scries ot years crossed and^v-erossed n caual eut from the 
•Tumua, which^ irndudes thcHown^and fortress of .AUaliab.ad, 
AA’ithoiit its being knoAvu th.it su<h a coniniunicatiou existed. 
“ Diming tho last few days T aa'.is .it that quarter,” said he, 

* P. Aulvr. „ 
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** I casu^y lit, to nu utter astonishnient, uj^n ^us canal, 
'which Shujah Dowla caused to be excavated in 1764, either 
to obstruct the enterprises of the approaching English, or to 
impede the mvasiou of tlie Ahdallees, of both of vrhich he 
nas then apprehensive Of all the strongholds J have met 
■with 111 India, Allahabad appears to bo the best calculated for 
a provisioiiarv niaga/uio, tor a militaiy station for our frontier 
trooiis, and tor thin lotreat in case of am untoward event 
Possessmg this, our lorccs would become bttlc liable to check 
or repulse ”* 

Ot late, there h id him a gieat iiumbir of duels fought m 
India betwciii ollitcis and civil servautb of the Companv 
The-’C duiK wire not confined to voung men, or to tne 
uifenor ranks of the two scmcca, !>ir Hivtings lind fought 
Philip rrnncis, and wounded him, Lord Micartuiw, gover- 
nor ot Slailras, had fought witli Mr badlur, a member of 
council, and had bfen wounded bv him ,t anti Mr blacpher- 
Bou. now .ittiiig av governor-general, had been challenged 
bj Major Blown, on tbe Bengal CBtabbsliment, tor some 
oncncc taken at Mr Maephersou’sproetedmgMU liis station 
as gowi rnor-gtneral 1 he irtquim \ ot tliobc t v cuts induced 

the Court ol I)iriitor> to jiass i iimiuinious rtxolution, 
repiobatiiig the piactue, and dcttmiiinng to dismiss from 
the Companv ’a ■'irritf iverv party v In should ptl^utlU‘ to 
challeiigi a iiieinbt ' <it tli< govirniut iit, Oi luv otiui ofiRcei, 
on aicouut ot mattii-. an&mg out ot tin disc bulge ot official 
duties 

Pnnee ot AVaka’ Inland, m the Stmts of Aldntta, 'wns 
taken into our pos-ission during Mr 31 iiplu rson’s adminis- 
tration Tiie lit ( O'-itj ot having a port w hi i c British ships 
inignt milt the Ea->tiiu minhants, and the iiiiessitv of a 
■windwaid 't.ition toi nheshmeut auJ the iiptir ot the 
kill’s bhips, as well as those of tlu (oinpanv, wete the 
principal reasons with the govcinmint m obtaining tha‘ 
settlement through Captain Light Sonu reductions wore 
made iii the civil servut, which had btioiui somowliat over- 

• Peter Vuber, ‘ Ri*e and Frogreia of the Bntiah Poner in India ’ 

t f)n hia retnru to England, Lord Mmartnej had to tight another duel 
Hif WM 'Aitli General Stuart, whoae conduit in the Carnatic, and espe- 
cially at Cuddalore, had been very severelj , and, it should appear, very 
joatly cnticised His lordship was again vrounded But this nound, 
inflicted in a field near Kingston, m Suney, did not prove that Stuart 
bad done his duty as a soldier and commacding ofiicer at Cuddalore, ua 
&e East Indice. 
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erowied vitii writers sjod young mei^ who had little to do, 
at^ who in many case^ were ill qunli^d to do that little. 
Heasures were token for the discharge of all arrears to the 
army ; and it 'K*as declared to be a leading principle of the 
Company’s government, that the pay of the soldier ought 
nci'cr to he in arrear; while there was a rupee in the 
treasury, the soldier was to be paid, every other article of 
expenditure being postponed to that consideratiou. Begulo- 
tions wcTO also made for the relief or better maintenance of 
invalided native officers and sepoys, by allotting to them lands 
to cultivate, in proportion to their respective ranks, within 
the districts under Boglcpoor. Thus population would be 
increased, and a considerable portion of those extensive’ 
districts brought under cultivation. Other means, well 
adapted to secure the eontinuanee of the attachment of our 
native troops to their British officers and to the service, 
were adopted Ironi time to time. It nill not be necessary 
for me to detnU all these. I prefer quoting, for the hen^t 
of our young offiei-rs, the following passage, which was 
ntilton thirtv-tw o years ago, and the truth and value of which 
have been mauy times jiroied iluring that long internal. 

“ It is by treating tlie sepoys with kindness and consider- 
ation, by btiniulutiug their pride, and by' attending, in the 
most minute nianu(T, to their feelings and prejudices, that 
we can command, a> has bwn well obsened, ‘'their lives 
through the medium of their atti'ctions and so long os we 
can, by those mcaus, pre.'cn'e the tidehtv and attachment of 
that portion of the jxipulatiou of our immense possessions 
ill the East, which wo arm to defend the remainder, our 
eimpire may be eonsideivd as struiv.”'* 

Much good had been done during this short administra- 
tion, and oil resigning his fiiiictions. at the arrival of the 
newly appointed governor-general, the unanimous thanks 
of tlie Court of Directors were loted to .Tolin hlacphersou, 
esq., for his nierittinoiis conduct during the time he had 
presided in tlie supreme government,^ and to the other 
members of the council at C’aleutta.f * * 

* ‘ Qaartrrly Review,’ toI. wij^ 

t AcU of Parliament. Mills, ‘ Hntnry of British India,' Professer 
Wilson's edition. Sir John Malrolm, ‘Sketch of the Political Hist^ 
of India.' Peter Auber, ■ Rise and Progc&s of the British Power id India.' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Lobd CoBywAiLis, the second governor -general of 
India, and the first who united to his ofiice that of coin- 
mander-in-ehief of the forces, landed at Calcutta on the 
12th of Senteiuber, 1786, and, after taking the usual oaths, 
assumed charge of the government. Notwithstanding the 
unfortunate way in which he had ended the Ajneriean war, 
hia lordship was still considered as an able general; and 
there seemed to ho great advantages to be derived from 
intrusting the government of India to a tried soldier, and 
from uniting the liighcst civil with the lugbest militaiy 
power. Lord Cornwallis was liigh-mindctl, disinterested 
m money matters, mild and equitable in temper, anxious 
to do good and prevent evU. steady and persevering in his 
application to busiiiess, an«l partieidacty distinguished by 
his sincere desire to maintain pea<-(‘ and promote the 
welfare of our Indian subjects. Both the parliament and 
the Company had recommended that no more wars should 
he und^aken for extension of ti mtory, and that leagues 
and alliances ■with the restless native pnuers should be 
avoided. Jlin Jordslup himself certainly ueiitto the Granges 
with the intention and tlie hope of avoiding •«'ars of con- 
quest, and of keeping the whole of British India, and the 
states dependent upon it, in a liappy i-onditiou of undis- 
turbed peace. Jt was a pleasimt vision ; but it soon vanished. 
His lordship found hiraseh' coiistrainetl to act, in polities 
and war, and witlwvfi*rence to the nati\i‘ jjrinces, in much 
the same mamidf^ Hr. Ilastmgs had aeteil. 

There were, however, s*'\ oral material •litfereuce.-j between 
the present situation of Coi-uwmlis and the late situntiou of 
Hastings. Pitt’s India hiill of 1781 was now in full opera- 
tion, and it was improved hnd strengthened by tlirt'c .’iineud- 
iug actspas.sed in 1786, and by (be deehiratorj' bill of 
1788 These ^cts did much to Svt aside the tocillating. 
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Jind frequently rash and contradictory policy of the Court of 
Directors, and to vest ‘the government of British India 
substantially in the home ^British government. Pitt’s bill 
gave to the Board of Control the powers of war and peace, 
and relieved the governor-general from many of those 
heavy responsibilities tmder which Hastings had laboured. 
In some matters, there was still a want of unity of power 
and intention ; but, under the Board of Control, or ^vith the 
direction of one of the secretaries of state, the corres- 
pondence with the governor-general and council, and other 
authorities in India, became very diilereut from what it had 
been when directed solely by a few trading directors sitting 
in Leadenhall-street, as a secret council or committee : it 
became more clear, more eonsistenf, more honourable, and 
elevated. In Varren Hastings’s time it liad often been a 
dark and disgraceful riddle, difficult to be luidorstood, and 
easy to be misintcqjn-tod. Moreo\er, the general situation 
of affairs in India was inh'nitely less difficult and perplexing 
now than it had been, and Hasitings, by breaking the only 
European power capable of contendmg wifli us, and by con- 
solidating the empire which the grc’at Clive had founded, 
had rendered comjiaratively easy the task of all his suc- 
cessors. The power and prestige of the French in India 
were annihilated; and although they made some feeble 
efforts to re-erect the system of M. Bussy, by renewing the 
struggle iu Hindustan, they never again became formidable 
in that part of the •world, fheir efforts being cheeked by 
their great lievolution, and their energy and ambition 
being employed iu other channels by the republican and 
Bonaparteau wars. 

By the three bills passed in 1786, several parts of that o. 
1784 were explained and amended, and the powers of the 
governor-general •were at once enlarged, and bettor defined, 
than they were in Hastings’s time. The governor-gener.al 
was vested ■with a discretionaiy right of acting, iu extraor- 
dinary cases, without the coneiirrenee of.,tjie .sujirenu' eoun- 
cil at Calcutta, being held solely and persoiftiUy rt'sponsibli> 
for any consequences which ^ght ensue from the measures 
adopted under such eircum^nces. This went to (]> a nay 
with that divided authority, and tj^at almost oou-taiit I'olli- 
sion between the governor-general and the conneil. which 
had tormented and tortured Hastings, and which, nion' than 
oner, had placed in jct)pardy our douiiniou^iu Hindustan* 
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Uader Cornwallis there could be no such men — or, no 


member of coimcil could do such deeds — as Francis, ClaTer* 


ing, and Mousoii. Tlio success which attended the new 
governor-general in India was also promoted by the high 
consideration he enjoyed in England. “His rank and 
character, while it placed him above the influence of the 
ministers of the crown, or the fear of the Court of Di- 


rectors, commanded a respect from tlie civil and military 
servants of the Company, which, added to the increased 
powers with which he was tested, freed him from every 
shadow of opposition. He was enabled, from the same 
causes, to stimulate to evertion, by the distinction which 
his personal favour be^-towed. the first talent.*, in India, and 
to combine the efforts of everv niiibitious and honourable 


mind in tlic support of the iueasurL*s of his administra- 
tion.” 


Lord Cornwallis was strengthened in ahiiost every way 
during three years of tranquillity, and his goicrnmont in 
India had acquired consistency and regularity before any 
serious conflict commenced. The principal event which 
occurred during his administration, w as the war with Tippoo 
{iultauu. On tlic 29lh of Decemher, 17b9, Tippoo stormed 
the hues of the rajah of Tiwa’ieorc*, a prince who was 
acknowledged to he mider tlie protection of the Enghsh 
government, by the stipulations of the tn .itj which Tippoo 
had concluded in 1781. This nnproi oked aggression w'as the 
origin of the war. Our opposition jiarh did not hesitate 
to blame Lord Coniwallf*', as tliey liad preiiously censured 
Warren Hastings, and tliey too)*, it upon tliemselves to 
honour and applaud, and afterwards tn commiserate, Tippoo 
iSultaun, as an inoffensive ruler, saerilicfd to our ambition 
and thirst for conquest. Yet Tippoo, a cruel, fluthless, 
ambitious prince, brought the war upon himself, when Lord 
Cornwallis Wa> most earnest for peace, and very badly 
presided with the means of <-aiT>ing on extensile hos- 
tilities. 

Anticipating :ui5 jiroiiding tor a grand stmggle, Tippoo, 
assisted br European enginee'w, thu ll\ I'n-nch and Italian, 
was evei'v where wtrcngthimiife; tlie country of My-ore. 
Several of the towns beydcsSeringapataiu, the capital,’ were 
strongly fortified; and the region abounds in places of great 
natum strength, afibrding admirable advantages for a 
defensive war.^ Ilesides European engineers and ortilJeiy' 
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officers, he had a confeidcrable number of Europeans to train 
and discipline his native troops; but these feliovrs were 
diiefly common soldiers t^iat had deserted from the Com* 
pany’s service to escape punishment for crimes committed ; 
and, 08 Tippoo \\as a bigoted Mussulman, and fond of 
religious conversiou, forced or spontaneous, they had all 
become renegadoes. Ho had clothed part of his regulars in 
uniform resembling that of the sepoys in the English ser- 
vice, and had armed them with J’rench muskets. Their 
discipline, however, was very far fimm perfect, and their 
whole number inconsiderable, not excee^g three or four 
thousand. Thu i-est of his infantry was a mere rabble, 
armed with old muskets, matchlocks, pikes, and scimitars. 
But Lis principal force was lus cavalry, that Mysorean 
cavalry which had i-epeatedly rushed through the ghauts 
like nlOuntam-to^•ent.^, and swept the whole of the low 
countn' of the Carnatic*. Yet the elite of this force, the 
circar or stable horse*, v\ho were imilbnnl}- clothed and 
equipped, did not cxcc-c'd 6,U00 ; all the rest being irregu- 
lars, who found their own horses and arms, and who did no 
military duty, except A\hen called into tho field on some 
emergency, or to make some plundering incursion into 
the territories of their ncighhours. These fellows, however, 
were bold and clover riders ; and the rapidity of their 
movements otlen made up lor their deficiency in other 

E oints. His artillery was more than respectable, tho French 
aving furnished him with guns of all calibres, many of 
which, being larger and iongiT timu any of the guns of 
Lord Cornwallis, gave him a considerable advantage over 
the English in this uar. He boasted that, in artillery prac- 
tice, he had left his masters, the Xazarenes, far behind him ; 
“ although, like the salainiuidcr, they passed their lives in 
fire.” His heavier jiicccs were all drawn bv elephants; 
and besides 400 trained elephants, the best that could he 
procured in India, he had an imnienso train of the finest 
bullocks. Ac«*ordiiig to a British olfieor engaged, 100 
pieces of orduauci* wi-re frequently moved aimng these cam- 
paigns, with a rapidity not rosily to be conceived, and far 
suj)enor to tlu* best speed the English artillerv’ could make ; 
ami t ho velocity with which liis /large bodies of eavulrv 
changed their situations, ami tho general rapidity witn 
whieli his u hob* nutveniouts were executed, gave him another 
great advantage. "When the war was earned into his own 
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dmoinions, his irregulars, who had^jbeen aecustomed to wely 
only upon plunder for their support aud reward, were 
engaged by what Tippoo called » regular pay; but he only 
engaged them by the month or moon ; and 'Kppoo length- 
ened months or* moons beyond their natural duration, to 
save his pocket. “ Thirty, forty, and even fifty days,” says 
Migor Taylor, “ constitute their duration ; and the state of 
his treasury, or his own whim, rt'gulates the oclendar.” But 
in matters vraero the advantage is less evident, Tippoo 
indulged his whims to excess. Ho was a reformer or inno- 
vator of tlio most persevering kind, changing all old things, 
and liking nothing but what was new and of his own creation. 
It seemed as il‘ the soul of a French democrat had been trans- 
fused into this Indian despot. He changed the dates of-the 
ancient Mahometan festivals; h^ fhnn<»ed +he niune of 
evm'thing in goromment, law, and military tactics ; he 
gave new names to the days and months, to weights, mea- 
sures, coins, forts, towns, offices civil and military : in short, 
to all things aud persons, exhibiting “ a singular coincidence 
at ne.arly one and the same time, and in distant and uncon- 
nected quarters of the globe, Ix tween the extremes of 
unbridled democracy and unconti oiled de-potism.’’* He 
created a lieet which never existed except uj)on paper, and 
made admirals who had never seen the sea. He drew up a 
conimeri-ial code, and oonsidered himself the chief and l)«t 
merchant in his dominions. He drew up a civil and 
criminal code, which is said to have been the maddest and 
worst ever devised by man. And whatever the Tiger once 
did, he would never allow hi be allcrcd. He had a rigid 
method in all his madness, and he made laws and regula- 
tions for .nlmost everything, however trifling. Besides 
keeping in pax' a corps of authors to record his wonderful 
exploits, he was an author himself, and so busy a one, that 
when not campaigning or sleeping, the pen w as for ever in his 
hand. JJis father, Ilyder Ali, was accustomed to do wrong 
among his ncigbVurs without attempting to prove to the 
world that he was doing right ; hut Tippoo never executed 
or meditated an evil deed without writing himself, or caus- 
ing t</ be written, some pedantic proclamation, or treatise, 
or book, to extol his projtiit, and to prove that it was dictated 
by religion and morality. So long as the Hindus he had 

* Colonel Vilin, • Hittorical Sketebee of the South of India.* 
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ccoiquored paid their trj^uto to him, llyder cared little about 
their religion, hut Tippoo resolred to convert by force all 
hie subjects to the Mahometan faith. In the year 1787, 
before marching with an army into the countiy of Calicut, 
“ to improve the morals of the people and to realize the 
revenue," he issued a proclamation, stating that unless the 
poor ^Inlabars renounced their ancient practices, he would 
keep a vow which he had made and often repeated, and ezter- 
minaU' them or force them to acknowledge his prophet. He 
desciibed his journey to the Malabar coast as the progre.s8 
of an angel of light, or envoy of the Almighty ; and the 
butcheries he com milled during his residence there ns acts 
of grace and luwcnly inspiration. He was ‘‘ The Shadow 
of Hod” — ^his blood-stained steps were ‘‘propitious steps'* 
— he claimed tlic gratitude of the Hindus for having slaugh- 
tered them or driicii them from their country, for having 
destroyed their temples and burned their gods. On one 
occasion ho surijrised 2,000 Xairs uith their families, and 
gave them tlic alternative of a lohuitaiy profession of his 
frith with permission stay in Malabar, or a forcible con- 
version wit!) depoiiaiioii from their native land. The 
iinliappy captii cs chose the latter ; the rite of circumcision 
was instantly pertbrmed on all the males, and the individuals 
of both sexes were compelled to close the ceremony of con- 
veroiou by eating bi‘ef — the ■very cliinav of sacrilege and of 
horror in the cye.s of those poor ILiiidus. His capricious 
but fu‘ii*e persecutions made him for ever odious to that 
people, ■who saw no cluuice of happiness or securily except 
lu the Coin)jauy and t ho prc.seiicc of an Engli.^Il force. He 
sent an embassy to France to ask Louis Al\'J. for a bodv of 
6,0U0 Frenchmen, w ith ■whose assistance he had engaged to 
drive the English out of ludia ; and he sent another embassy 
to Constantinople to request the sidtaii, as the chief of 
Mussulman uriuees, to make common cause with him. This 
was done w'liile Tippoo was professing friendship to the 
Company. Wlien, by overt acts, he threatened the rajah of 
Travancoro and other native princes, whom the Company 
was bouud by treaty to protect, Lord C'ornwallis made sun- 
dry attempts to negotiate with him ; but, upon the failure 
of those attempts, Ids lordship dey^nred that no policy would 
prove so fatal in India as a tame submission to insult or 
injury at the banda of Tippoo Sultaun. 

Ho sooner had the Mysorean recovered froai the losses he 
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had Bustaincd duiing the last foipr years’ Arar with th* 
Siglish, than he began to look round ibr freuh objects that 
might increase bis rci euue, extend^iis dominions, and aggnm* 
dize his fame. The wealthy kingdom of Travancore, bor- 
dering on his 31alabar possessions, had long e-teited the 
cupidity of Tippoo and of his father liyder. Into that 
country the dehtnictivo inundations of Tamerlane, Auning- 
zebe, and Isadir Shah never penetrated. Indeed, as the 
whole kingdom, with a mere trifle of oteepiion, is separated 
from the adjacent districts, either by deep morasses or by 
lofty mountains, covered with impenetrable jungle, it seems 

S rotected by a peculiar iudulgeneo of nature from such 
isasters. Happy, too, under a succession of princes mildly 
reigning in uiuntermptod peace, tinie immemorial; and 
rendered opulent by the great variety of E])icc and timber 
with which their country abounded; that peaceful people 
did not interfere in the politics of neighbouring princes, 
much less did they provoke the impending storm. 

Mussulman fanaticism contributed also, in a considerable 
degree, to bring about the rupture. Thence had ni’i’»en the 
incessant persecution of the rajahs, t he original, genuine, and 
true princes of Hindustan, by lluler and his Bueceb.«or; 
thence the aimihUation i*f their eudisputed chief, on the 
Malabar coast, the late Zamoriu ; and tlicuco the present 
importance of the jn-iiiee of Tr.uaneor'^, who, from the 
antiquity of hi.', fumilt , from the we.dth th.at lie po^^cHse(i, 
and from his elo'-e <-uim»'etii>n with the llriti^h nation, was 
now regard<-d with great retort ucc by ad the Hindus of iho 
south.* 

The rajah of Travancore, in I7b.9, was drawn into a nego- 
tiation bt the Hutch, tvlio oftercu to sill hi» highness the 
two ports of C'ranganore aud Jateotlah. in the provinces of 
Malabar and Cochin. The Portugue>L‘ were possessed of a 
ibi't at Cochin at the eommeneeiwent of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in 160:1 the Hutch hecauic po^ve-^sed of it by riglit 
ofcoiique-i, \Vly.ii Ilyder laid overrun the Malabar coast, 
in 1706, in WTit*ng to the government of Jiombay, lie thanks 
Clod he had 'ithdiied all the^o.i.->t, froiii the C'apeitamns 
to Ponany. Coehin, in which I’rajiganore is situated, lies 
much to the somliwart^ of Cape Ponaiiy, and although 
Tippoo, in liis iininediate ravage-, may have exiwted tribute 

* Rodrrick Mackerzie, of thq .’i2ni1 regioncnt, * Sketch of the Wmr 
with Tippoo Sultawn,' 2 toIz. 4to. Calcutta, ITil'J, 
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&om the province, thero^s nothing to establish that either 
Cnuu^ore or Jaycottoh were subject to him, or that the 
Dutch had not the power »{ parting with possessions they 
had acquired for upwards of a century before even Hyder, 
l^poo’s &ther, hacl become known as a separate and power- 
fol chief. It was good policy of the Dutch to sell that which 
they apprehended would be taken from them by Tippoo ; 
but as a matter of discretion on the part of the rajah of 
Travaucore, it might have been prudent to have abstained 
from any proceeding likely to involve hostilities with 
Mvsorc. 

^he error, if it be one, was committed ; it could not be 
repaired but b\ an humiliating conecssiou to Tippoo, which, 
after what had passed, would have involved the character of 
the British government.* 

Tippoo, determined to prevent if possible the offer of the 
Dutch being accepted by the rajah of J’ravaneore, and regard- 
less of the treatA' of 17bl. and of the remonstrances of Lord 
Cornwallis, pnt his army in motion. 

Towards the end of the jear 1780, the Mysorean army 
pitched their tents witliin two miles of the barrier that 
origiiudly bounded the conquest of Hyder on the western 
coast. After a ti-dious march through a u.arrow, circuitous, 
and unfrequented patltway among the jungles, the sultaun, at 
the liead of 10,(100 men, on the inorniiig of tlie 20th Decem- 
ber, obtained Sharapootamallv, a steep and rugged hill that 
terminated that barrier ti> the eastw ard. From thence liis 
encampment was ilistimt about twelve miles, and as thf' 
space that iuten-ened had always been reckoned impene. 
treble to any body of troops, the few Nairs th:it wen* sta- 
tioned at SharaiKKitamally were lulled into a seeiirity that 
proved fatal to themselves. U neiicumbered by their cannon, 
the !Mysoreans elamlicred over the brow of thi- mountain; 
they doubled the e.xtivme end t>f the liue>. and advancing 
from within with ranidity towards the cent ri'. they bayoneted 
whomsoeier oOitihI to op|iO'(‘. Simie feeble resistanee 
served onlj to eniuge the Mahonietiuis, and to iiierense the 
carnage during a purAiiit of sssreral miles. At length, how- 
ever, a resoluti* partx ofMnirs, about 800 in number, formed 
across an avenue, along wiiich tl# assailants had to pass, 
and, with the assisltuicc of a six-pounder that was well 

♦ Peter .\aber, ‘ Rtie and ProgrcM ot the Britiah Fewer in India.' 
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avred vith grape, they staggo^d the troops in adyance^ 
and completely miecked the pursuit. A Ghehi battalion that 
led the enemy, exhausted by fatigue and ivant of water, 
could not be prerailed upon to charge this resolute phalanx. 
Another battalion, nud another was still ordered to advance, 
but the Nair.s, by this time, reinforced from liemiseram, 
stood firm as a rock. The sultaun pressed onward to the 
fipont with his best troops, whilst the Gentoos, attracted bv 
the noise of llie action, hastened to the support of their 
friends. The conflict was dreadful. The hij^-caatc Ifairs, 
infbmed by patriotism, Hindu fanaticism, and revenge, 
fonght with rare courage. For some time the beam of success 
stood horiioulal. At length the Mysoreans gave way. A 
general panic ensued, whioli, in proportion as it gave rise to 
confusion amongst the fugitives, increased the courage of 
the now victorious Jfairs. Exasperated by the cruel and 
unremitting persecution of H 5 der and his successors, these 
warriors continued the pursuit and slaughter for a consider- 
able distance, making dreadful execution with their destme- 
tivo hatchets. The sultaim, mounted on a white horse, 
■witnessing the disconifituro and disgrace of his troops, 
exerted every nerve for the recovery of the day. But all 
was to no purpoic, for the Kairs ])n'SHPd so eiosclj on his 
rear, that, his horse being shot, ho Jiud a narrow escajie for 
his life. The ront "Ras now general and eoinpletc.* 

Two passages, about twenty feet in width, that had 
been cut through the lam parts on the .advance of the 
assailants, ou pur])obe to admit their guns, now served 
essentially in larouring thi-ir retreat : still, however, they 
had another enemy to encounter. The cotton with which the 
ditch had been tilled by themselves, and over which they 
must of necessity fall back, bv some i macro uutable accident 
took fire, 'fliib circumstance rendered their situation trulr 
deplorable, and, contributing to the reluctauce withwhii^ 
they quitted the liues, they deroeratcly disputed the ground 
they gave up inch bv inch. Their obstinacy availed them 
nothing. It gtoiitly I'uercabcd their loss. The carnage con- 
tinued w^ithuut intermissiou imtil noon. It is diffieult to 
aseartaiu the exaet number slain when on action is fought 
OY^ such an extent of giymnd. Of the enemy not less than 
1,500 are said to have Mien, whilst forty only were taken 

* Roderick Mackenzie, of the ^nd regiment, ' Sketdi of the War vidi 
TS|>ikw Sstasa,’ ate. Calcntta, 1799. 
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prixmeia. Amongst the dead there were tliree men of high 
rsnk. Tippoo Sultaun did not escape unhurt. He had been 
obliged to leap from the raigparts of the lines, across the ditch 
in 'miich the bales of cotton were, and, falling, he was much 
bnosed and othurvcise injured. His palanquin was found at 
the brink of the ditch, and turned out a good prize, for it 
contained several valuable diamond rings and other jewels 
in a silver box, his large seal, his fusee and pistols, and like* 
wise his duunond-liilted sword.* During these fierce combats 
a force of English sepojs remained under arms, but did 
nothing, as Captain Xnox, their commander, had received no 
cffders to act. 

Sir Thomas Monro, in a letter written from Amboor, in 
January, alluded to the transactions, and said, 

“ A second att.*ick is dailr expected, and if the rajali is left 
alone, all his exertions against a force so superior can delay 
but for a very short time liis min. The English battalions 
were behind the linos, but not at the place attacked : and it 
is said they have orders not to act, even ou the defensive. 
If such be the case, the rajah ought to dismiss them with 
scorn. The distinction made between recent acquisi- 
tions and ancient teniton- appears to be a subterfuge of 

E iverninent to cloak tlieir dread of war under a pretended 
ve of peace, for Cranganore was a fair purcliase of the 
Dutch from the rajnh of Cochin, subject to an annual tribute 
of thirty-five mpecs. Before we can assemble an army to 
face the enemy, Tippoo may be in possession of Travancore. 
"Wo have derived but little benefit from experience and mis- 
fortune. Tire year 1790 sees us .vs little prepared as that 
of 1780, and belbre that war. We Khali commence the war 
under the disadvantage of a want of magazines. The dis- 
tresses and difiiculties which wc tlieii encountered from 
them, has not <-ured us of the imiTOw policy of preferring 
a small present saving to a eerlain though future great and 
essential advaittage.” t 

Every word of this letter was nlinost prophetic. 

Bound by his pacific instructions from home, Lord 
Cornwallis, through the M.vdras government, still attempted 
to ueeotiate w ith Tippoo. Tlie .Myson'aii was tolil that if 
his claim to tho ports of Crangnnuge and Jayivittali, which 

* Roderick Mackenue, 52nd regiment, ‘ Sketch of the War nith 
Tippoo SalCaaa.’ Caleatta, 1793-9. 
t Peter Auher, ‘ Rise and Progrraa of'tbe Britiih Power in India.' 
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the rqah of Tmvaacoro had purcl^ed, could he proved to 
be a joat oae, those places should be given up to him, bub 
that he must not attempt to ^ize them by fitree, or to 
inflict any injury on the rajah, who was the ally of the Eng- 
lish, and who had given him no provocation. lEven a flag of 
truce was sent to him from Madras, and an ofler was made 
to appoint a joint commission of Mysun'ans luid English to 
settle amicably the points in contest.* The Tiger set dovm 
all these peaceful attempts as a proof that the i^glish were 
not prepared for war, and were afraid of renewing the con- 
test wiw him. “ To assign the causes timt produced an 
unproclaimed truce, for upwards of two iiiuutlis, between 
inveterate enemies not five miles asunder, would bo to put 
truth too much to the hazaid. It is probable that the 
wounds or bruises which the sultami had received, his 
want of cannon, together with the inequality of the force 
now under his comiiiaud to the task that lie hod uuderiaken, 
contributed to his apparent inactivity. During that period, 
however, he obtained from blvsorc and Seriiigapatam troops, 
battering-guns, and stores, without molestation; whilst the 
rajah, on the other hand, making the like use of this interval, 
tmough the influence of religion encouraged by a temporary 
success, assembled about 1U0,0(K> Hindus, all of whom were 
carefulJx di.^tribufod on tlie lines, ’t This force consisted 
of the not a ery w arlike inilliia of the country, cif polygars, 
or tributary landlonN, who hchl their estates by a nulitary 
tenure, and of about S.OOO iiieii, dollied and accoutred like 
our sepoys, but uuder little or no di'clphue. Tlie natural 
strength of the count ly was vctv eoiisidenible, but tho 
people of Travancore were totally uiiaecu'tomed to war.J 
It was therefore clear tiuit the rajah w oid>l be crushed and 
liis fair country ruined, if Rnglisli aid were not sent to 
him. Like Hastings, Lord Cornwallis found himself obliged 
to set up one native power against miother, and to court 
the aid and alliance of Uio Malirattas, themselves tho most 
restless and unprincipled of men. A treaty of oflensive and 
defensive alhar.ce against Tippoo iSultauu was eoncludod 
betw'eeu the Eagli-h aud the^K-isIiwa of the Jlahrattas, the 

* See corrm>paiulpnce witlkTippoo Sultoun, cpiottil by R. Maekensle 
in ‘ Sketch of the War,’ etc. 

f Roderick Mackenzie. 

$ ‘ OtBciaJ Correspondence,' <|aoted by Roderick Mackenzie. Colonel 
WUks. ‘ Sketcbcaor the South of India.’ 
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peishwa eiiga^g to fiupiah cavalry to serve with onr army. 
But, unhappify, oefore our forces could reach the field oi 
action, Tippoo beat the rajah of Travsmcore, and did incal- 
culahlo mischief to the countrj'. On the 12th of April, 
after a tremendous cannonade, tin' Mysorean got jiossession 
of the luics of defence. The rajah’s host fled in a wild 
panic, but were protected in their retreat liy two battalions 
of Madras sepoys, uiuh'r the oonunaud of Captain Knox. 
On the 7th ol May. Cranganorc, one of the disputed ports, 
was reduced, .l.aycotlah, the other disputed port, fell a few 
days later ; and Paroor, Curiapilly, and various other forts, 
surrendered in rapid succession to the sultauu. The total 
demolition of the lines was completed h^ repented explosions 
that laid Cranganore in ruins; and a general deiastation, as 
well by fire as by the sword, spread over tlie whole face of 
the laud. Th<‘ Xairs betook themselves to their strong- 
holds in the mountains ; the Travanoorean troops retired to 
the southern extremity of their kingdom. All cultivation 
ceased. The count n- people e.\ehniiged their pleasant homes 
for the innermost recesses of the jungle, pn'ferring the 
attack of the wolf and the tiger, to the certain and merciless 
persecution of the 3Inliometau conqueror.* These were 
some of the fruits of our pea<v policy, and of our most un- 
wise eccmomv. Lord Cornwallis felt them at the heart’s core. 
“ This ill-juilged sai ing,” said he, ‘‘ may cost to the Company 
a crore of rupees. ; besides which, 1 still more sincerely 
lament the disgraceful saerifiec made of the honour of our 
country, hi’ tamely sufferuig aii insolent and cruel enemy to 
overwhelm the doiniuion.s of the rajah of Travancore, which 
we wen* bound by the mo.st sacred ties of friendship and good 
faith to defeiul.”t Tt was the end of May before General 
IMc'dowa could take* the field. "With 10,000 meiij that general 
marched from Tranquebar, to carry the war into Tippoo’s 
own territories. The Tiger woidd now have consented to 
negotiate, and afll'cted to believe that there was no war 
between him and the English. In reply to his letter. General 
Medowa said — “The English, equally incapable of oiferiiig 
an insult ns to submitting to^one, have always looked upon 
war as declared from the moment you attacked their ally the 
king of Travancore. God does xidfc always give the battle 
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to the strong, nor the nuse to the sw^ft, but, general^, auoeeaB 
to those whose cause is just — upon that we depend." 

The sultaim no sooner received this letter than he set out 
for Scringapatam with the utmost expedition. He direeted 
that all hiB regular troops should assemble in that neighboQiv 
hood. For a time, ho abandoned his eastern low countries 
to their fate ; and, regardless of the stores ^th which hk 
numerous gairisons on the plains w ore pronded, ho com* 
mitted their protection mainly to loidies and peons.* 

General Medows soon captured Caroor, Coimbatoor, 
Hindigul, Haraporam, aud other places. In some of these 
there was no resistance at all, and in others the resistBDeo 
was but a sham. Tims at Aravacourchv, the killedar, with 
lidieidous ^lonip, lired two cannons at the advance guard of 
our army before he reeeived a summons for the defiveiy of 
the fort; and upon getting the summons, after somefurthcor 
gasconade, be rtqucstid permission to discharge mure guns, 
protesting at the same time, that no damage should be dome 
to our troops, aud urging that the suUauu would be much 
offended at the burrender of his garrison without an 
adequate defence. Fpon being told that he must bum no 
more gunpowder the killedar tiuew open liis gates. These 
captured forto were nearly all j>at in posMsession of some 
friendly poly gars of the country. TIp])oo sumrised and 
attacked an cvpi-ditioa under Colonel Floyth but waa 
repulsed at Slmroor, after an ob-.tina1e eugageinent, in which 
the sullaiui’s brot}ier-in-l.aw' was slain. At the first moment 
of the sumriije, onr tnwjps, outnuinljered more than as ten 
to one, sunered rather sererely. Afanv of the .stpoys were 
cat down. Colonel Flojd, in pasomg along the line, ex- 
pressed his regret to the native officers. These bravo and 
wthful fellows .all replied in nearlj the same words. “ Wo 
hare eaten the Compan} ’a salt ; our lives are at their dis- 
posal. and God forbid that we should mind a few ca8ualtie8."t 
Avoiding a general action, Tippoo now returned from the 
giants, drawing off the Englibh forces from his own posses- 
sions. Though closely followed up by some of our corps, 
which made extraordinary marches, the Mysorean got into 
the Oamatic, which he and his father had so often ravaged 
before, and darting through a part of that country like a 

* R. Mackenzie, ‘ Sketch of the War with Tippoo Sultan,' etc. 

f Colonel Wtlks, ' Sketchei of the South of India.' 
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meteor, he left it in flames and smoke, comxuitting an 
amount of mischief aiid*of crudt)', \(hich could not be repaid 
bjr lacs of rupees. 

A signal viotoiy was obtained on the Malabar coast, near 
Calicut, by Colonel Hartley. Cannnnorc and other places 
were captured, and the whole of that coast was cleared of 
the Mysoreans. And non the Poh gars and Nairs, and all 
the Hmdus of that coast, began to make bloody reprisals 
lor tho horrible ^vronga they had suftbred at the hands of 
Tippoo’s jVrussulmans. Tho jwofanation of their temples, 
and the destruction of their idols, had driven these naturally 
mild and gentle people into the most savage fury. Even 
women of rank made themBolves the instruments ot revenm. 
The widowed mother of a chief destroj ed by Tippoo, who 
had also murdered her son, horsolf told this horrible tale to 
a British oiRcer. 

“Tippoo’s auinil, who polluted the mansion of my lost 
husband and ‘•on, wanted in>n, and dotenninod to supply 
himself fnnu tlu' Bit.* It was too much trouble to taae it 
to pieces, and the wretch burned it in the square of ibe great 
temple, for the sake of the iron. On hearing of thin abomi- 
nation, I secrcllv (ollocted mv men, 1 entered the town by 
night, I seized liini and tied him to a •>tako. and (here the 
narrator burnt into hai'n iiiul an agony of e\uItatioiil 1 
burned the ulou^tel' on the t-poi w here he had wantonly 
insulted and consumed the sacred einhlenm of iiiy rcligiou.”t 

.In the month of Deeeinher, Lord Cornwallis, and somo 
Bengal sepo.vs, reached ]Madra.s from Calcutta. A strong 
religious pr<;judieo against linages In sea e.visled in most 
ofoiiruatne tmops; in 17S0, a mutiny had oeciirn-'J in a 
battalion w hen orderi d to embark for Bombay . Hindus of 
high caste are .•.uhjeet to great privations and hartlsliips on 
along voyage, during which some of them, from prejudices 
of easU‘, will eat nothing but parched grain. The firm and 
temperate conduct of Lord Coniwalhs, with the kindness 
and encouragemimt which he eitendod to < lie native soldiers, 
surmounted thedr scruples: subsequent commanders WTOUght 
the some elfect by the same, means ; and the sepoys, who 

* A rut is B temple of rawed wood fixed on wheels, drawn in prorea- 
lions, and at timea to heavy as to rvquir^ thonsands of persona to effect 
its movement. 

f Colonel ‘WUki, * Sketchea of tbs South of India.’ 
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have made masj loug sea vorages ^since the end of the last 
oentuij, now show no reluctance to them.* 

Not only the cruelly oppressed, people of Trai^core and 
the Malabar coast, hut also the people dwelling on the 
frontiers of Tippoo’s Mysorean dominions, n*joieed at the 
prospect of the overthrow of that tyrant, and welcomed the 
BritiBh troops and our docile sepoys. On the advance of u 
force under Colonel 31 axwell into the Barahiiiahal volley, the 
fields, covered witli plentiful crops, were nowhere al>au> 
doned by tlie peaceful cultiialors: the herdsmnu attended 
his numerous flocks : the weaver continued at his web; and 
the iiiarieioHs baair-maii exposed bis wliole stores to the 
Boldieiy without approheiisiou of iiijustice or violence. “ If,” 
says a ^British otiieer, '■ the principles and conduct of Chris- 
tiau governors are less calculated for the happiness of the 
natives than those of Mahometan or Hindu rulers; if the 
oppressions and e.xtorlions peijH'tually chained on the ser- 
vmits of the East-iudia Company ha\ e any foundation in 
truth, it is somewhat romarkaDle tliat, on the entrance of 
our armies into the dominions of an enemy, the inhabit- 
ants of tlie borders should in general seem to discover 
but little apprehension for the safety of their piTsons or for 
the security of tiieir projicrty, ai d still less couceni at a 
change of masters.” t 

The discipline in.uiitained in these campaigns reflects the 
highest credit on the commanding am) regimental oiliccra, 
without whoiw* strenuous and constant exertions it never 
could have e\:.sted in suidi perfet-rion. The flower of our 
native army was collected under (*<irnw:illis. The detach- 
ineiifs brought round from Bengal w ere eoniposcd chiefly 
of grenailiers, and, for the number, eseeeded in appearance 
any body of sepovs that had over laken tlie Held. Nor did 
their conduct m action disiTodit that ajipearance. The 
Madras sepoys had also aoinc remarkiiMy tine eorjis, and the 
whole army w as animated by the best sj»irit and the warmest 
afleetiou for the noble govenior-geueral and commander- 
in-chief.J 

Bvthe end of 1790, or enrfr in 1791, our ally, the rajaU 
of T?ravancoiv, was re-established m all his dominions, and 

Captsia Williams, * Historical Account uf the Rise and Progress of 
the Bengal Native Infantry,’ etc. 
f Roderick Mackenzie, ' Sketch of the War.’ 
t Ibid. 
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T^poo TTOB dispossesBC^ of nearly all that he and hie father 
betbro him had acquired on the Malabar coast. In the 
month of Pebruar)-, 1791. l^ord Cornwallis, who had token 
the Held himself, laid siege to Bangalore, and took that 
important pLice by storm. His lordship then resolved to 
penetrate into tl\e heart of Mysore, and to dictate his own 
terms of peace at Seriugajiataiu, the capital of his country 
and the strongest place* which Tippoo held. His lordship 
commenced his nioveinents in the first days of May. Our 
native troops, as well as the English soldiers, burned with 
impatience to take their ivvenge for the atrocious and brutal 
degradation to w hich TipjxK) had subjected their brotht'rs in 
arms during tlie la.st war, and even after the conclusion of it. 
The news of the fiill of Bangalore filled the mind of the 
tyrant with alarm, anti induced him to make arrangements 
for n'lnoviiig from his civpital his women anti his treasure, 
and ftir tloing aw'ay with sundry ei idenecs in the city of 
Seringapntnm of tin' brutality which he had exercised 
against, anti of the insupportable insults he had put upon, 
our nation. As a part of these operations, a number of 
English pristmt'i's (cliiefiy youthh), who had been detained 
in violation tjf the treat! of l/Hi*, wen* imirilen*il hy Abys- 
Binian slavt's. in onlcr that they might not reveal the 
horrible secret.-* of tlii*ir pri>on-bouse.* 

Tippoo, howi*ver, ttiok np a slrtuig j)o.sition, some miles 
ill ndvanee of lii.s (*apit;tl, Ix-hind tin* deep riier L'avcry. 
The march of Cornwallis and of tleneral Ahoreromby, the 
secoiitl in cttmaunul, who moved on a ilifiereiit line, was 
exeessively laborious. They Iiad to make the roads by 
which they w<‘re tt» atlvanee; and for fifty miles and more 
Abercromby’s route wa.s across steep mount.aiiis, where the 
battering-traius, ]m)visions, and stores were lutned with the 
greatest difficulty. Tlu*\ .also antlered severely through a 
want of forage, 'fippoo having destroyed all. Sforeover, in 
the latter part of their march, the periodical rains, and bad 
food, and long fatigue, brought ou sickness and disease, 
(.hir Mahrutta allies, who had solemnly engaged to co-ope- 
rate with a great armv of liorse, did not keep their appoint- 
ment. Ijord Cornwallis, however, reached Arikera on the 
Cavery, and about iiuie miles from Seringapatain, ou the 
13th of May ; and, crossing the river, he attacked Tippoo, 


« Colond M'Uki. 
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oa l^e ISth, before General Aberoromby could join lum. 
In spite of their adTantogeous positon and formi^ble artO- 
Jeiy, the Mysoreans could not stand the charge of the 
Satish bayonets ; they -were driven from mountain to moun- 
tain, and were at last obliged to seek shelter under the guns 
of their capital. The road thither was open to us, the piixe 
seemed within our reach ; but in the very hour of victoiT 
the English found it necessary to retreat.* The force with 
Oomw^s, though strong enough to beat Tippoo’s army 
in the field, was not strong enough to inrcst a well-fortified 
{dace like Scringapatom ; and they had with them neither 
jgroTisions nor nulitary stores enough for a long siege. Add 
to this, the draught-bullocks were dving fast, the camp was 
half-filled with sick, and the pitiless rains continued. 
There was nothing for it but a retreat. Abercromby, who 
was withiu three marches of 8ermg.apatam, was ordered to 
retire to the coast ; Cornwallis burst the greater part of his 
battering-guns, haring no cattle to drag them oil', and he 
began his morticing retreat on the 26th of May, Towards 
the end of his first day’s march, some of our Mahratta allies 
icame up to his lordship’s aid ; hut it was now too Into. Few 
retreats have ever been more d' lastrous : men and cattle 
perished, tumbrils and provi&ion-\ aggons were abandoned 
in the deluged eountry ; aud the vieuuy gained by the Bea«- 
Bon was claimed by Tippoo as his on n aehiei ement.f 

The scrupulous Lord Comwalbs had non recourse to 
measures almost as summary and bold as some of the most 
censured acts of TTarreu Jlastinga. Fiuding that the 
Mahrattas would not keep the field unless they got an 
immediate and a large subsidy, aud ba\ ing uo money in liand 
that he could spare, his lordsliip ordered the governor in 
council of Madras to take tlie treasure out of onr China 
sfams, coin it into rupees, aud send it to him without delay. 

During the follow iug autiunu proper preparations were 
made for renewing the war in the centre of Mysore. 
we foiled to do tliis, Tippoo would again have recovered the 
Malabar coast, and have poured his rapid cavalry into the 
heofC of the Camalic. A f^sh battering-train, 100 ele- 
phoata fiom Bengal, an immense number of bullocks, a 
cc^ions supply' of stores and provisions of every kind, were 

* ' Onr Indian Empire,’ vol. ii. 

t Major Dirom, ‘ Narrative.' The m^or was depoty-adjatant- 
geaeral to the forcfi. 
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«olleeted on tbo Msl^har coast. The Company^ had aenb 
<mt £500,000 in specie ; and the ^glish gcnreTument hud 
sent out reinforcements to the king’s regiments in India, 
together ^th some fresh detochmente of the royal artilleiy. 
Tfo Mahrattas, getting some of the money, were toleiE^ly 
steady and active in their co-operation, and rendered impor- 
tant sen'ices with their light r^id cai'aliy. The passes 
which lead from Mysore into the Carnatic were now clWed, 
sad several strong forts which Tippoo had erected in them 
were taken by storm. Thus the direct road from Madras 
was opened to an immense convoy, headed by elephants, 
loaded with treasure, marching tvo abreast with the Brituh 
standard displayed. Tippoo’s advanced forces threw them- 
selves into a thick forest, faced and flanked by the river 
Toom and some deep ravines. Soon, however, they were 
attacked, defeated, and didrcii out uf tlio forest, by Captain 
Little, with only 750 men and two guns. General Abeiv 
.cromby, who, siueo fhe retreat from the upper country, in 
the month of May, liad occupied cautonnientb nt and round 
■about Tdliclierry, b(‘gan to move agaiu towards Beriugapa- 
tam early in Deceinl)er; hut he was kept waiting by some 
of the ilalirnlias who had gone plundering instead ot join- 
ing him. Early in Janu.an‘. 1702, Lord Cornwallis united 
his main army under Cotmdroog, where he was kept waiting 
more than a Ibrlnight by our tartly ally, the nizam of the 
Leekan, v ho vi as to join him >\ ith his army at Hyderabad. 
At last the uiz.mi arrived ; and, at the end of .January, aU 
tile combined forces pressed fonvard for Seringapstain. On 
the 5th of Ft'bruary, Cornwallis once more got sight of 
Tippoo’a capital, and saw that the Mysorean army was 
cnctimped under its walls, in the night of the Gth of 
Pobniary, Cornwallis led his troops in three columns, right 
into Tippoo’s eamp, took several of his redoubts, shattmied 
the tyrant, and committed havoc upon his troops. When 
morning dawned, Tippoo, advised and assist^ by some 
Eronchmen, made some skilful monccuvres, with the view of 
enveloping and bearing down, by weight of artillery and 
force of numbers, one <d' ouctlrree columns ; but be failed in 
the attempt, and lost many of bis people. He then fled across 
the Cadavery river, and threw hiiaseu into the great fortre» 
of Seringapatam ; and thereupon more than 10,000 of his 
men deserted biro, and fled in a body lowjurds their native 
woods. Other attempfa were, however, lugd^ to recover the 
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redoubts which we had talcen; hut (they were all repulsed 
with terrible loss. One of these redoubts, called the “ Sul*- 
tauu’s redoul^,” was held by only 100 Europeans and fifty 
sepoys, w ho repiJsed thousands after thousands. Our loss 
during the whme day of this hard fighting amotuited to 6S5, 
in killed, wounded, and missing ; the loss of Tippoo was 
estimated at more than 4,000. 

By the morning of the 8th, Lord Cornwallis had shut up, 
within the walls of the fortress, the whole of Tippoo’s army, 
with the exception of the eaialiy which had crossed the 
river. Immediate preparations n ere made for the siege ; 
and three European regiments, scAeii battalions of sejioys, 
and some artillery, at once girded the place, preventing 
ingress or egress. By the the close investment of the 
fortress was well ndvanetd. In a few days more the walls 
must have been breached by the fire of tiftv heavy guns, 
and the place must have been made untenatle by our red- 
hot shot, that would have set in fiames tlic wooden edifices 
with which the interior of the fort n as then crowded. Gene- 
ral Medows had undertaken to head the assault, and the 
men were eager for that elo*t‘ conflict. But, on the 24th, 
Tippoo yielded to his fate. 

The teeaty of peace which the Tigiw llFysore was tints 
forced to accept, contained tlie following articles : — 1. That 
he shoidd cede ono-lmlf of has territories to the English and 
their allies; 2. That hr should pay three crones aiul thirt}' 
lacs of rupees* to cover the eypcnises of the war, &e. j 
3. That ho should unequivot-ally restore all the prisoners 
who had been taken by the ^fysoreans from the time of 
Hyder; 4. That he shotild delhcr up, as hostages for the 
due performance of the treaty , two of his eldest sons. 

In confomiity with these terms, Tippoo began to send the 
treasure out of the fort tf* the camp of the besif ger.s ; and 
cm the 26th, the young princes, one of y^ horn was about ten 
sod the other eight years old, were conducted to the camp 
with great pomp and cerenjony. Lord Cornwallis received 
the children yvith the greatest kindness, and continued to 
treat them with all tenderness. . 

Sir John Keunaway, who was appointed to conclude the 
definitive treaty, encountered much slowmess and many 
difiLculties on the part of Tippoo’s vakeels. The sultauh 
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paxtici^ly objected to,re8toriDg to the rajah of Coorg the 
dommioitB which he had taken, from him. But aa the rajah 
had risen in arms at our invitation, and had reiy nuiteriaUy 
assisted the English and their allies, Lord Cornwallis was 
detmnined not to abandon him. There had been but too 
much of this bad, base work in 1784, at the time of the 
peace of Mangalore ; and frightful had been the sufferings of 
those we then abandoned! Tippoo now repaired his 
damaged walls, and intimated that he would break the 
treaty. Lord Cornwallis issued orders — orders most wel- 
come to the troops — to recommence the cannonade, and 
sent off the two children lor Bangalore. This brought 
Tippoo to liis senses ; his vakeels assured Sir John Kenua- 
way that he would agree to all that hud been demanded. 
Cornwallis agreed to suspend operations for one day, and 
recalled Tippoo’s sous, udio, on the 19th of March, pre- 
Feuted to his lordship the dclinitive treaty signed by their 
£ithcr, and brought into camp by his vakeels. By this 
treaty the English obtained all the dominions of Tippoo on 
tho coast of Malabar, a district surrounding Lindig^ and 
some territory on the western frontier of the Camati(^ 
including the Baruhinahal and the lower ghauts; the 
31ahratta8 (fur aiU three allies shared, and about equally, 
in the dismemberment of the sultauix's dominions) recovered 
possession of the couniry as far as the river Toombudra, 
wliich had been their frontier line ; and the iiizam got all 
the country from the ri\’cr Kistua to the Pennar, including 
the forts of (iungecoltah and Cuddii]>a. The territory thus 
acquired by the English did not j ieid much more than half 
a million sterling of nnunal revenue; but it was highly 
valuable as strengthening the Carnatic against invasion, as 
affording eseelleut land eoiiiiiiunications. and as containing 
ports on the Malabar coast highly Itnourable to commerce, 
and to the ('stciisiou of that influence at which wo aimed. 
The Nairs, and other llintlfi iHJople th.it occupied the coast 
of Malabar, were luado happy by the eliange of masters, and 
by tho full frefi'iom now aUowed them m the exercise of 
their religion, and in the enjoyment of their old customs. 

To soothe the troops for the disappointment of their 
expectations of booty in the stomiing of 8eringapatam, and 
to reward them for their excellent conduct and rare exer- 
tions during the whole of the war, the conimander-in-chief, 
upon his own responsibility, made them a gift, equal to six 
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miKiiibs* bfttta, oat of the mooej' pai^ by Tippoo ; sod bo9i 
]he himaftH' and Q-eneral Medowa, his second in eomotandy 
resigned their Jarge shores, that the soldiers iniglit hove 'tlie 
more. Th^ 4nny returned to tlie Company’s territories 
good care being taken to place respectable garrisons in the 
districts ceded, and jiarticularlyin the Iwuns on the Mahdwr 
tioost, where hitherto we hod scarcely had a footing.* 

Ha^jee Bonslah, a powerful Mahratta chief, who held the 
important province of Cuttach and other territories, ■was 
conciliated or the diplomacy of tho governor-general, who 
dmuted an "English resident to his court. But other 
Mahratta leaders continued to give luie.asincss and trouble, 
and convinced his lordship that a general Mahratta war was 
not a remote contiugoiicy. 

The nabob of tiie Caxnatie, whose dominions were held by 
onr troops, was veri' jrregul.ar in the payment of hi.s sub- 
sidies. Acting as Hastings nould hare done, Lord Corn- 
wallis, during the war w ith Tjpp<io, seized upon the nabob’s 
revenues, and appointed his on a officers to eolleettlu^m and 
pay them into the Companj 's treasuri' But for this mcaaure 
the •ear could tiot hate been coiu’itcted to a successful 
termination. Tho accounfs which hi. 1 nrriied in Indian 
short time previouslv to the eonehis'on of the treaty, left 
little doubt that Engfand w ould stsm !>(> luiolvrd in another 
■war with France ; and thi-. w.is certaiuh a •<iron" indiiee- 
ment for Coniw.alli8 to l»nu!; the iiiir with Tipjioo to n 
termination, so tL.it he might Im- pnpaicil to repel any 
attack of the French, and direct tin* ettorts tif onr arms 
against the settlements in Indn which had lieen restored to 
France bv the peace of 1782. When the account of war 
between France and England reached him at Calcutta, Ijord 
ComwalLs hastened to Madras to take the eonimand of the 
army ; but before he could reach that coast, Pondicherry, 
the French metropolis in India, was attacked and taken by 
that army from Fort St. George, under tlie <'oinmand of 
Mjqor-Gencral Brathwaite, All the hVench factories •were 
seized without any difficulty ; but it was not found possible to 

• 

* Colonel Wilks, ‘ Sketches of the South of lodU.’ Roderick Moeken- 
zie, ' Sketch of the War with Tippoo Sultaun.’ Prtrr Auber, ' Rite ssid 
Progress of the British Power in India.' Sir John Malcolm, ‘ Sketch of 
the PaHticBl Hiitorf of India.' Major Tajlnr, ' Traveli overland tc 
India,’ * Onr Indian Empire.' Moor, * Narrative of Operations sguast 
T^poo SoltatiB,' etc. London, 1794. 
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out all the advent^ren of that bold and adventuroue 
natuMi. 

The courae of events, and absolute necessity, had forced 
the paoideally-dispoiied Lord Cornwallis into the war with 
Tipnou Sultaun, and into a scries of measures yerr contrary 
to the wishes, the policy, and the system of non-interference 
and uon-aggrondizemcut of the British legislature and 
govemmcnt. But it had been well remarked that this self- 
erident necessity was not followed by the conclusion that 
the same causes might again produce the same effects; 
and that a general impression w as made in England, that 
his lordship had placcvl tho affairs of the Company on the 
true footing of security and strength, which had been so 
long desired — that, for the future, nothing would be 
requisite but mild, moderate, uud conciliatory councils in the 
gOTcmor-gencral and the local authorities, to secure the last- 
lug tmiquillity and jjrosjieritv of the Britisli empire in India. 
This capital niislakc iim.st indeed ajipcar the most ertraor- 
tlinaiy, if uc reflect upon the actual condition and increas- 
ing power of the a1«a\s wstle-s Alaliratta princes, the 
weakness of Ihc' rulers of Oude and the Carnatic, and all 
the allies of the Eugli'li, not one of whom could be left 
exposed to iinasion and coin|Ue'i without c\j)Osing either 
tho trade or I lie doniinious of the t’oinpaiiy to serious loss, 
if not to alisolutc i-uin. Xor could one of those allies be 
abandoned without los-i of credit, influence, and honour to 
the C’ompan'i . Our territories wen' gn'atlv mereased, and 
our political rehitious much Oitejidcil during l^ord Corn- 
wallis’s administration. His t/reat eft’orts Ijad all been 
attended with extraordinary success.* If iu minor matters 
some of his attempted i-efornis were failures, ho let loft 
behind him, uinoug tlu' iiathes, a good name, and the 
enviable reputation of linxiug always eiitortaiiied the best 
intentions. ,Soinc gii-at rcfbniis and changes he certainly 
effected both in the uiihtary and in the civil establishment's 
of India, being aided tliereiu by tin* new acts of parliament 
and by the possession of that unity of power, and that 
absolute control over the prcsidoiicies of Aladiua and Bom- 
bay, which Ifastings had never possessed ; and it is asserted, 
by a very competent authority, that the system of nitemal 

Mslcolm, • Sketch.’ Peter Anher, ‘ Rise and Progress oi 
tte British Power in India.’ Two unpublished letters of Mr. VTarrea 
tlaatinga in my possession. , 
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rale wbich he introduced into the ^^inceB of Bengal and 
Bahar will ever reflect the highest honour on his name.* 
That oppositioa party in parliament which had extolled 
the Tirtoes and deplored the misfortunes of the Tiger of 
Mysore, were not sparing of their criticism and censures ; 
but when his lordship returned to England at tho end of 
1793, they did not venture to tr^' to impeach him. The 
hing, in acknowledgment of his important services, raised 
him to the rank of marquis, and he was appointed master- 
general of the ordnance, t 

* .Sir John Mtleolm, * .Sketch of the PoUticul History of Indie.’ 

t ‘ Our Indi&n Empire.' 

Interesting information shout Lord Cornnallia’s rrar rrith Tippoo 
will be fonnd in Major Uirom's * Narrative,’ and in E. Moor’s * Narrative 
of the Operations of Capiain Little's DetarLment and of the MnbratUi 
army against the Nawab Tippoo Saltauc Baliadur.’ 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

SiH JoHS Shoee (afterwards Lord Teignmouth), tlio 
friend of ’Warren Hastings, flic bosom friend and aften^ai'ds 
biographer of Sir William Jones, and a most respectable 
(Evu servant of tlio Company, v^lio had resided long in 
India, and had rendered important services there, was ap- 
l^intcd to succeed Lord Cornwallis as govenior-gcneiaL 
bir John had abundant local ledge and iiidustn'. He 
waa particularly skilled in the revenue system of India, 
and was of verv pacili<- habits : and it appears to have 
been espected tiint all those great advantages which Lord 
Cornwallis had obtained would be coutirincd and improved, 
vnthout any risk of v\ar, or extension of political connec- 
tions by n govenior j) 0 sscsscd of these qualities. It was kiid 
down to hiui a-, a rule, that the dictates of justice, no less 
than the dictates of economy, jn’cscribed to the Company 
a system of non-intcrlVrenee with the internal affaire or 
mutual differences of the native states ; vales* when iuter- 
fercuco should be re«pured by the pamniount duty of pre- 
serving the tranqiullity and’ integrity of the Company’s 
own domiiiioiiH. 

About the same time that Shore hecamc the real ruler of 
TOngal, the nominal sovereign of that country, the nabob 
Mulmrcfc-ul-Uonla, died, in the tliirty-scvcntb' v cai' of his 
^e, leaving behind him twelve sous and thirteen daughters. 
He was succcoded by his eldest son, Uzeer-ul-Dowla, who 
was solemnly proclaiincil at Calcutta, on the 2Sth of Seiv* 
tember, 1793. 

kJir John Shore entered upqji the duties of government on 
the 28th of October, 1783, on which day Mujor-lieucral 
Sur Eobert Abereromby assumed the office of eonimander* 
u-chpf, under the oourt|s appointment of September, 1792. 
As Sir John was no soldier, the separation of the two offices 
was a matter of necessity, ^ 

P 
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To Mr. Burke, "who had ui^d tl^e Company to poatpcme^ 
the appointment, the chairman and deputy-chairman had 
replied — ^that Sir John Shore had hecn selected for his hi^ 
honour and probity, and his peculiar fitness ; the court had 
appointed him, on these gi'ounds, to the arduous and reapon- 
Buno office ; and to that appointment they adhered. 

^I'otn’ithstandiug the disturbed state of afiiiirs in Europe, 
there tvas every appearance of peace in India, where the 
sovereignty was exercised by the Mahrattas, Tippoo Sultauu, 
the nizam, and tlu- English. 

The Mahratta powers comprehended the peishwa, Scin- 
diah, HoUcar, and the rajah of Bcrar. The latter chief had 
less interest and concern in their general politics ; he carried 
on his administration independently, although he had 
received the confirmation of his succession, with the iniiignia 
of his investiture, from the pcislnva. But the Mahrattaa, 
to -nhom a Ercuch force of two brigades, under General do 
Boigne, was attached, were detuned sufficicutlv formidable 
without the rajah of Berar. The nature of the Mahratta 
government was avaricious, grasping, and ambitious, never 
neglecting any opportunity of extending its power or 
aggranduing its wejuth, inditfereut as to the means by which 
it attained those objects. 

It was ju.stly telt with rcijard t.> .dl the p a.itr in Indio, 
that our great sccuntv wU' in onr strength.* 

The situation of HfTalrs did nor piDinUe, to those who 
were acquainted wiili the t< raper of the Mahi.ittas. any very 
long exemption from hostilities , but, on the otlicr hand, tfaie 
Company was, in every jvspc'-t, fr*e I'roiii .any immediate 
danger. Tho Engli-.!! g--voriinieut had .at no period been so 
Btrong in actual militaij force onu resources Its principal 
enemy, Tippoo. was much rtduced; its firiucipal ally, tibe 
nizam or suhuhdai* of the Beckan, spinu-d tinn to hia 
engagements. But those ji'alousics whicli li:ul broken 
out between the nizam and the Jlahrartas betbre Lord 
Ooniwaliis quitted the countin', w ere now threatening wars 
and convulsions. Being justified in .^o doing by his treofy 
of alliance, the nizam, tiireatijaed with invasion, applied to 
the nc V governor-general for assist.ince. This assiatanoe 
was refused by the pacific Bir John Shore, whose wishea 
accorded with the neutrality-sjsteni inslructioas he remved 
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fr om borne, and vlio yvtfi loth to incur any hazard of giTmg 
oSanoe to the Hahntto. When this refusal ^ras made, 
it aras morions that the nizam entertained the most 
friendly dispositions towards the British government, and 
Hjoiced at the recent successes of Cornwallis, which had 
established our great ascendancy in the political scale of 
India; while the Mahrattas viewed the success of the 
iil^glish with olann, and contemplated their power with a 
degree of jealousy, which almost amounted to hostility. The 
wijy Malmttas very soon concluded that Sir John Shore, in 
his anxiety to renuiin neutral, would not aid the nizam 
any other means tluin those of diplomacy and mediatoiy 
negotiation, and as soon ns they made this discovery, they 
demised the diplomacy, they rt^solved to rrject the medh^ 
tion, and began to beat their kettlc-dniuiH, collect their war* 
horses, and sharpen their spear-heads. At this critical 
moment, Madhnjeo Scindiah, alio had given such growth 
and increase to the hlahratta jKiucr, died, and left us vast 
resources and tcxTitorics to his nephew JJoulut llao Scindiah, 
a much younger and much more active and daring chief; 
who hastened to assemble his army I'rom the remotest 
quarters of Hindustan, with the double view of strengthen- 
ing his personal authority, and of acquiring an ascendancy 
in the confederacy forming against the nizam. 

• It was rumoured that Tippoo Kultaim was again pre- 
pwng for war, and that he would attack the uizam con- 
jointly with the Mahraitas. The ^Ijsorcan, however, 
remained quiet for the present. 

The people of tlie iJeekan, who had recentlj' seen how 
Lord Comwalhs had behaved when an ally of the Company 
had been att.acked, <'ould not believe that so important and 
so faithful an allya.<> the nizam could possiblv he abandoned 
by the English. Aud, indi-ed. we coxild not leave the nizam 
to his fate without wealii iiing that force of opinion which, 
more than arms, had made us what we were in India. By 
resenling the attack of Tippoo upon our ally, the rajah of 
Trarancore, Lord Coruw allis had gained the confidence and 
afiection of other allies, and* liad established the British 
x^utation for good faith, justice, and firmness. Could so 
lUoent an example be overruled ? •Could our reputation for 
good faith towt^s our allies ' be sacrificed at the moment 
when it was highest!' Looking at his pacific instruction^ 
and cansulting his own feelings. Sir John Shore thought that 
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it miglit. It is, however, doubted jvhether a more ^irited 
course of policy would not have intimidated the Mahnttaa 
and prevented oil war wliatever. Sir John Malcolm, wap 
decidedly of opinion, that while the impressions which bad 
been mode on all Ihc native iwwers, by the wise councila 
and military success of Cornwailis, were yctin Aill force, any 
^irited interference of the Jlritish government would have 
deterred the ilahrattiis from an attach ou tho Deckan.* 

In the month of February, 1795, the advanced corps of 
the Mahratta annv, undtT jlaulut lino Sciudiah, marched 
against tlic ni/.um ; and on the lltli of March, a battle was 
fought near tho town of Boeder, tho capital of a province 
of that name in tho Uecknii. Both armies fell into con- 
fusion, noitlii"' of tliom obtaining any considerable advantage, 
botli indeed, appoaia'd upon the point of running away at 
one and the same nnnnent ; but the nizam ran firat, for ho 
had brought lii.t women with liitii to the field, and these 
inmates of tho zonaim. being .-^adly frightened by the noise 
of the guns, imparted their tears to tlndr never t*ourageoue 
lord, and ho and they (juitted tho field and fled by night 
to the small fort of Kurdlah. Here he was presenny sur- 
rounded b\ tiicMiihraltas. who stamed him into a disgraceful 
capitulation. After remaining sonu wii^ks in tlio fort, tin) 
nizam ugiv. d to ghi* to his enemies an extensive tract (rf 
Country, rendering l!urty-fite lacs of annual revenue, and 
iucliiduig tlio oelebr.Ued tijrtroe.'. of Dowletuhml, or Jlioghir, 
the stronge.'<r place lu his dvtiuiiuous ; to pay three crorcs of 
rupees, ono-third imracdiatt b , the rwnaindcr by instalments ; 
and to give tip, as a ho.-<ago, in's prime minister A zcein-ul- 
Omrah, the zeabus friciid of the English, and the doeided 
Opponent of the Alahralta-s. 'J’his delivering up of an able 
and honest minister was alniusi as dishonountbln to the 
English as it was injurious to their abandoned ally the 
nizam, whose throne hud been supporti'd by tho abilities 
and rare virtues <>f Azeein-ul-Omruli. At the time there 
were two battalions of British troops in tlie Dcckon: if 
these had been jireseiit at the battle of Boeder, the total 
defeat of the Mahnitias woujd have been certain ; if they 
had marched to the reliei ot Kurdlah, the uizam might have 
been extricated without signing the disgraceful treaty; but 
the English officer in command, obedient to the oi^ett of 
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tbe govemor>KoneniL, tefriBed to stir a step. After the 
oonveation of Kurdlab was settled, the nizam returned to 
Hyderabad, and str ^gly intiinated his desire that the Com- 
pany would recall their two battalions, as the pay and 
maintenance of troops that would do nothinc; for him was 
very unproiitable and Durdcnsome. The tu'o battalious w'ere 
soon recalled. 

The Mahrattas had scarcely returned from the Deekan to 
their own country, when two unexpected events occurred — 
the sudden death of the young ]>eishwa, Muilhoo Itao, and 
the Tt'bcliion of Ali dab, the {‘Idcst son of the nizam. The 
death of Madhoo Bao introduced fierce disseiwiaus among 
the Mahnitta chiefs, u-ho had been so recently leagued 
together. I^aimh Fumavese was detemiined to place upon 
the vacant throne an infant prince, in whoM- name he him- 
self might rule and reign, llis great ^i^al. Doulut Ilao 
yciiidiah, supported the elaim.s of the son of liageba, who 
would have been the uudouhted heir of the throne if tl.' 
Blahmttiis had recognized the Kuropean law of suceession 
and primogenitun*. iVamih Furnuvese. ehaneiiig to be at 
Poonah. the capital or aulic city of the M.-ihratta con- 
fedemey, Imd at first btueral advantage.'. He liberated the 
nizain’s minister, Azeeiu-ul-Omnih. and agreeil to purchase 
the niznm’s alliauec hyre'cinding the coinention ofKurd- 
lah, aud by giving up all claims to the tt rrstory and the 
money which tin* nizam Iiu<l agreed to yield and pay. A 
treatv was concluded upon 1 lux* conditions ; but nefore it 
could take eftVet, Scindiah marched upon rooiiah. with an 
army which his rival was uuublc to ojipose ; Xuiiah Fuma- 
voso was driven out of the city, and Bajee Itao. the sou of 
Rngoba, was pl:wed upon the iiiii.'ijud. In order to prevent 
the nizam from aiding ^iauah I'urnaM'se. Soindiuh now con- 
cluded a treaty with that prince, promising to re.st satiofied 
with one-fourth of the territory niul money which had been 
Stipulated in llie eouveiitiuii of Kurdluh. 

As Sir John .short* would not allow him the aid of the 
Company’s troops, the ruler of the Deckau very naturally 
endeavoured to raise and dtssipliiiu troops of his own for the 
protection of his country. Since the time of the gallant 
M. Bussy, the Ueckan had never been without sonic French 
officers. The nizam had at present a considerable number 
of these oflioers, the chief of them being one 31. liav mond, 
who had commenced his military career in India at an early 
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age, uader the nab and iu>fortunatr% Lallj. Thete ]Rreiiek> 
men had disciplined Tarious coips of b^(^. After Ite 
departure of our two battalions, the nisani ordered tteer 
lenes for these corps, and assigned an extensiTe temtory fbr 
their regular payment and support. Xo sooner was thB 
done than the jealousy, inisgiring, and fears of the govenoe^ 
general were auaki'ucd. Sir Joliii Shore would neither 
protect the nizain nor allow him to protect himself. BTe 
threatened the ruler of the Dt'ckau with an instant inrasioa 
of his tcrritoriod unle&s he removed his Prenchmen and 
disciplined sepoys a long way from the Company’s frontiesn. 
Besenting his abandunmeot by the English in the late 
Mahratta inia^ion, and eoinplaining that tlicy had broken 
their treaty with him, the nizam persisted in keeping hia 
troms where thei were ; being encouraged in this course by 
M. Baymond and liis comrades, who assured him that tbe 
omnipotent French republic, which was giving liberty to 
all the nations in Euioiie, would soon overthrow the tmuinr 
of the English, and release the princes of India from them 
thraldom. At this moment it was seriously apprehended 
that the French would make some attempt upon the 
northern Oircars. and that, if thes came in any force, the 
nizam would co-operate with them.'’ One thing was quite 
certain, the influence which Lord Cornwallis had established 
in the coiu't of Hj deralwd wa.-< eoinpb'tely lost, when two 
unexpected eicnts "contributed to restore that influence. 

Just at tliis moment, on tbe 2bth of June. 1795, the 
nizam’s son, Ali Jab, fled from lljderabnd and npcnly 
raised the standard of rebnlliou against bis father. Filled 
with alarm, the nizam pressed the instant return of the 
English subsiJiaty ibree to his eountn-. and humbly and 
earnestly supplicated for tlie renewal tif flint friendship and 
alliance which he had so recently, and not without reason, 
slighted. Sir John Shore saw the adiantagp.s which fortune 
had thrown in liis way. flo directed the two English bat- 
talions to marjh back fo the nizam’.', territon' with all 

S ssible expedition. But before our troops could arrive, 

, Boymond’.s battalions .defeated and raptured the young 
rebel. Our battalions, however, rcmainca in the country, 
and assisted in restoring tranquiUity. 

* Sea lettttt of tbe goverDor-generel (wbo became Lord Teignmeadl}, 
ia ‘ Life of Lord Teigomouth,' bj bn eon. ‘ Memoir of Lord IWn- 
BMWfa,* by the R<W. MniKl Chwbf Wilke. 
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iJi Jaib di^ or murdered, loon after he was made 
umoQiV, bufe in the eourae of a few moaths another rebeill^ 
woke out, headed by a nephew of the nizam, one Barah 
Jah, who succeeded in collecting great bodies of troops. 
This time the English subsidiary lorcc did all the £ghtug 
tat the nizam. Under their able commander, Captain James 
Baliymple, the two battalions gained a R 2 >h'>^did victory, 
and reduced the strong fort of Jtachorc, of which the rebels 
had gained jmsm-ssion. Tlic nizam acknowledged his great 
obligations, and profes>ed much gratitude, but he still feared 
that Sir John Shore would not send him suilicient aid iu case 
of his being iig.ain attacked hv the IMahrnttas, and be still 
entertained an adcctiuu fur Al. Itinmond, and a reliance 
i^n his brilliant proiui'^es. Under tliesc inilueuccs be 
increased the numhers and appointments of hi.s disciplined 
aepoys, and garc Al. ibnnioiid additional lands to insure 
their tegular paymeut. Thu.s larourcd and liunounTl. that 
Piench officer improtod the discijdiiio of Lis battalion^ 
and strengthened hinr-elf by forming ccmiections with the 
chief men of tht‘ court, nnd hv intriguing against all such 
as leaned towards the Engli.oh intercKr. lie look no earo 
to conceal his hostility or the hopes ho entertained of the 
fiituro; he intended to ph.u oier again, and on a wider 
etogc, the part of .'1. llU'sy. and tu reiiie tiie pn-jects of 
if. Dupleix. Tile Eiigli'.h, to a man. were to be eijielled 
from tlio great peuiiisulii of Itiflia, and the dominion of that 
smuntty was lobewliolh t raiisferivd tu the Freiieh republic, 
llis battalions canned the tri-etdoured flag, and the cap of 
liberty was ciignsved on tiie buttons of their clothing. His 
officers sung tlie ^ii 1 r.i and ilaiicod the ( 'annagiioie in the 
gilded halls of Uyderahad. 11c encouraged desertions 
lK»m the sepoys in the English srnice. and. through the 
intrigues of his offii-er.-, who commanded the detachment of 
his corps wliieli was stationed near the British frontier, a 
partial mutinr was (‘xeited in a battalion of sepoys on the 
nladras cstabiishnicnt, and two native commissioned officers, 
and a number of nrivate.s, deserted their eoloui's and went 
over to the French party. , 

To rival the French Uu'ticians and drill-ina-sters. Sir John 
Shore encouraged a set of English ailvouturers to go to 
Ifyderabad to offer their scmccs to the nizam, Tliese 
Adivetaturers were received at that court, and wi*rc counte- 
nanced by the English resident, but none ufjhem possessed 
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ei&er the professional skill or t}ie political addreask of 
M. Saymond, and the corps they attempted to dtsctplnM^ 
remained but os on awkward squad compai^ with ^e batta* 
lions the Preuchmen had trainwl. But these battalions wen 
now becoming so formidable, that the nizam_ began to £Mr 
that all the actual power and ivbourcea of his governiMaA 
might pass Kipidlv into the hands ut tho French iactiom 
He solicited the British eovernincnt to enter into 
engagements with him ;ii> ntmld piiweut the necessity of his 
having recourse to sueli dangerous means ot defence ogainsit 
the Mahratt.is. He oven otiered to dismiss all the Freuolt 
corps as soon a« the British detachuieut in the Deekan 
should be inert aseJ. Bui Sir .lohii Shore, though jealous of 
tlie Freiv’h. v.iis stilt more jealous of t;iving any ofienee 
to Scindiah a»id t he ""tai ilalirau.i eoiifederacv ; he con* 
ceivetl that lu aeceile io tlie couditioiis proposed by tho 
nizaiii, aud to send .m army into tlie HccKan, would be to 
provoke a Maliratta war. aud to depart fniin that neutrality 
system which his emphners were still coiistantU recommends 
ing to his attention ; aud thendore he tt,ok no decisive stepa. 

The traiiquiility oi Oitdt* was irreatlv ili'iurbed during 8ir 
John tilion’a ad' linistratiun. Ji> ]7iW, iipo'i tho death of 
Fyzoola Kli.in. tlie great BoliilJa <l,iet. tliat turbulent tribe 
of Afghans, ahose eliaraeri r and habits liiid been so grossly 
misrepivseiited In the Eiigli'b per.eeulors of ^Vur]eu 
Hastings, bigaii a l>!uody war aiU'eig tlieiini 'its to settle 
which of the sous iP J'yzooJa Iviiaii slioiili! tii' his successor. 
The eldest son. All Ivliaii, was killeP b\ ins I'l’nilier, Gholam 
Khan, who, atter other l'.,ti diene', got pus.sessiiiii of the 
jaghirc, and endeavnuud i > vditiuii the 'anetiou of his buze* 
ram, the uabob-v izier of Oude. The nahoii-vi/.ier would 
have recognized tlie inimleivr, but tin- Kiiglish got ommeut, 
who had guaranteed l!mt corner ofBoliileund to the Afghan 
latnily of Fvzoola, b\ w hoin ii had been lu 'd under the nabob* 
vizier, resolved to |mmsli the rebels and e\])(d the tainily of 
Pyzoolii Klui. altogether. But before Hir J ohri Slicirc’s 
instructions to this t tl’cct eould n-aeli Sir Uohert Abcrcroinly 
in Glide, that general, after eltpstiaiiig the lioliilla insolence 
in a general battle, and reducing tliciii to complete Kubmistdon, 
had agreed to restore the inheritance of the family, under 
the guarantee of the Company, to Aehraed .lUi Khan, the 
infant son of Ali Khan, who had boon shun by his brotiiar 
Gholflin. Tlii% settlement restored complete tmnqudlitgr 
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to B^Qcund and Oud#, and the supreme government was 
gabwqaentlj' induced to acquiesce in the amiiigement which 
Bit Biobert Abercrombv had made. In 1797, the naWb- 
Timer, Aitoph>ul-Duu la‘, with whom llaatbgs had had so 
many dealings, dejmrted this life, and was succeeded by his 
presumptive heir. Vizier Ali, who had been acknowledcwi ns 
nis son by the deceased prince. Though generally known 
to hare been of spurious birth, though there were other 
claimants who pleaded their le^ptiinacy, Vizier Ali was sup> 
ported by a strung party at Lucknow, aud his right n as for> 
mally at^knowledged by the British govcnimetit at Calcutta, 
to whom Saiidut Ali, the eldest .‘.un•i^ing brother of Asoph- 
ul'Dowlii, had made an appeal. Sir John Shore, however, 
aoon stated that he laid decidi'd against the claim of Saadut 
Ali, not nilhout great hesitation ; that he found it impossible 
to divest liini".elf of tlic iinpn*si>ion, excited bv universal be- 
lief aud as.seition of tlie spurious origin of 1 izier Alt. or of 
the apprehension that the justice aud imputation of the 
Company might suder an imputation for the decision he had 

E ven in favour of that duuhlftd personage. It would have 
*cu better not to decide at id), tluiii s(( sptmdily to revoke 
a decision. "With these mipression.s upon liiMnind, tiir John 
Shore detenniiied to travel to Lucknow. 

On approaching that cajiital. Sir .li>!in was mot by the 
primp luiuister, who a.^sured him that Vi/.ier .\li, as well 
as the other n>puted sons of A'oph-ul-Dow l.v. were ali 
apurious, that the right of Micci"-«iion imhibitubly belonged 
tio Saadut Ali, and that the jieopli* were U'>tonishcd aud 
diMp{H)iuted nl .seeing I’izier .ili raised to the niusinal by 
the govcrnor-gciiend. At Luekiiow, Sir John tound him- 
self involved in a scene of nilrigiie, perjileiitt , aud pro- 
fligacy. Tlic old begum, from whom IVam'ii ilastings bad 
extorted some of lier trca.'un-', wa- nowin the city, recom- 
mending another elaiiiiaiit to tin* inlieritniice After many 
delays ajtd many change.s of purpo.'e. Sir .1 ohn .Short* iveolved 
to dethrone A'izier Ali, ami set up Saadut Ali; but only 
Upon condition of Saadui’s signing a treaty vert' advan- 
tageous to the (.\im|iauy. ^\ccordingly, on the 21 .-t of 
Januarj', 1798, Saatlut Ali was proclaimed soveivigu of 
Oude; aud Vizier Ali, w hose title. Sir Joliu had n'coguized, 
was sent down to Benares, there to lie kept under surve-il- 
looee. The treaty with Saadut Ali w.as now somewhat 
modified. It was finally settled, that tW tnywial subsidy to 
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the Comfmii.y Aould be ratsed firom/fifty-Biz bus to 
rix lacs of rupees ; that the fortress of Allahabad, sitd we 
^tauts immecoatelj' dependent on the fort, should be made 
over in peipetuity to the English ; that t he Company* s ftraea 
stationed m Oude, sliould never be less than 10,000 men, 
4iu»]iiding infantry, cavalrv, artillcr\’, &c. ; tliat if at any thae 
the amount should exeivd 13.000 men, the expenM* ol all the 
BapemiimeraTy troops should he dt'iniyed by the nabob. 
The nabob-vizier further agre<“d to pay the sujn of twelve 
lacs of rupees to tlu’ Company, as a reiiuburseineiit for the 
trouble and expense incurred in plaeing him upon the throne. 
TT-fl also pledged himself never to ludil eoinmnnication with 
any foreign state, lo eiuphy no I'rt'iieli or other Europeana 
in his ser.iee, and to pennit no Kuropeiins to .'■ettle in hia 
dominions, without the consent, in each and every ease, of 
the Company. Finally, lie agreed to allow a lae, and a hrif 
of rupees per anniun a-> a pension to the deposed I’izier Ali, 
who was removed to llmian •» -. and to aHorti n suitable 
maintenanee to the n*'t of the reputed ehildren of his brother, 
. the deceased nabob. The p»vuiiiar\ gain lo the Company 
was A'eiT considerable. Sir John shore receivi^l the thanks 
of the Court of Directors ami of tl><- Board of ( 'oiurol. 

In the Will 1790, while the coMTiior-gi'in ral wa.s cherish- 
ing the neutrality si .sit in. jind, appareiitJ' , the belief that 
the peace of all Indm might, be piv'cned w ithont jmtting 
British annie.- into il e H< Id. tli.iNC tii-rec and warlike .\fghan 
tribc'i, who had .so often deiastated the pt ninsiila. descended 
once mom foiiii Cnbul ami Caiidabar. I'lidcr Zcitiaun Shah, 
king of C'aliiil tiny ad-aoced to 1,,'diore. and threatened 
to visit IWIu. ( )a the fr-nt iers of ( )udc. i lie licree itohillas 
— them.selves ill’ \tgh.'m trib- — who had been left in jxis- 
scssion of ItauiiHire. were ready to enlist for pbiiider or to 
join the king r t Cabul on ni’' adianee. On another side, the 
Patans were on tiptoe for IkioIv and revenge. Whethertho 
Mahrattas who oicupied Delhi would be aide to defend that 
city, and prevent these destructive Afgh.aiisfroin de.scending 
into the vallej of the (J^mges, was evceedingly prohlcma- 
ticaL Sir John Sliore therefiwe found liinisi If under the 
necessity of ordering the British trocijiR m Oude to go 
into camp and hold themselves in readiness to meet the 
invaders. If the Afglians had ndvaneed, our forces 
liave been found insiiiScicnt to drive them back. Bui, vritile 
Zemann Shah tras moving from Lahore towards Delhi, • 
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headed by fall ovn brother, broke out in hie own 
dkmuiiknie, compelled him to retrace his steps to Cabnl. 
In tiie year 1787, and again in 1788, there were lond 
nmours of a fresh inrasioii ; and, indeed, doan to the end 
of hia administration, 8ir John Bhorc continued to be dis' 
ooieted by the Afghans. At th(‘ same time he professed 
fcwwrlf averse from auy extensive measures of mihtaiy' 
preparations. Most happily for ih, and for the people of 
India, Zemauu Shah, and the other Afghan chiefs, continued 
to find oceupstion ,at home, or in other quarters still farthre 
from the frontiers of Hmdustau. 

During this poacc'Cul admiiiintration, the people of the Car- 
natic sufri‘n><l as iiiurh frum tux-gat heron, publicans, and 
ainners, os thoA might hui<‘ done from war and an irivamon. 
The old naliob. Mohammed Ali K h.an — commonly called in 
England th(> nuhnh df Arcot — (liwl in flctobcr, 1795, and was 
Bueceeded bv hi.s sun Oindut-ul-Onirah. The enormous 
debts which the father had left behind him were rapidl}' 
incroasod by t he son, wlm toimd liimseF completely in the 
hands of U8ur<‘ts and mortgagie-. In these ('irnuustanceB 
the ryots, or cultivators of the soil, won* o>er-taxed and 
cruellj oppn>ssed, iHipiil.ition ua- iVarfully decreased, and, 
more thiui once. ther<- was famine in the land. To some 
sweeping administrative <-h.nigi .■• in the t'anmtic, proposed 
by Lord Jioliart, goTcmor of .Madras, Bir John .Shore raised 
unqualified object ion-. Vothing nas done to improve the 
oondition of the sufleriiig pf'oplo. until the arrival of a more 
energetic govcnior-gciuT.il. 11. ad ih.at aiTiv.il liecn delated 
a few years longer, the ('arnatic must have been converted 
into an unpeopled waste 

Though no coiiqiu'sts or nninnaln'iis mciv attempted in 
Hindustan during this pacific ndmiiiisirntion, several im- 
portant eoiujiicsts wt’n* elfccti'd over the ea.sieru si'ttlempnts 
■of the European cncniic.s of (Jrcai Britain, by expeditions 
that were all fitted out fnmi .'ladras under tin* immediate 
dirretion of Jjord lliibart. Ill the old Dutch .settlements 
in Ceylon and 5Tola**ca were n*du<*ed, and the valuable 
Dutch islands of Banda .and .\inl)ovns wore captured. 
A more formidable armament was fully prepared ibr the 
reduction of the Spanish colony of Manilla, when the sus- 
picious attitude of IHppoo Sultauu caused the abandonment 
of that easy enterprise. 

In 1794, the two young hostages, Tippeo’s sons, were 
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xeslKHred to their father. The I&duui government, ia «Q* 
nouncing this event to the authorities at home, expMMed 
their belief that Tippoo would embrace the first opportankjr 
to recover the dommions which Lord Cornwallis nod tdcea 
from him, and thereby retrieve his reputation in the eyes of 
the native states.* iTet, during the four tbllowing yeacB 
that Sir John Shore remained in India, no valid efibrts, of 
any kind, were made to repress the aspirations of the 
sofean ; and the tyrant, during that penod, u ns allowed, in 
many instances, to gratity his pasMon for wenge upon poor 
people nho had aided Lord Cornwallis in humiliating and 
reducing his too grt'at power. 

During tins administration, great encouragement was 
given to Protestant missionaries, ami to the societies and 
individuals mgaged in translating and propagating the 
gospel 

In the mouth of March, 179S. Mir ,Ii dm Shore, who had 
been prerlouxb ruined to the Irish pef-nige, by the title of 
Lord Teigninoutli. resigned the !:ot eminent (if India, and 
sailed for England. He win a man possessed of many 
merits, if not of any liigli ({iialit i or geiiios, and he had been 
a patient and obedient servant of the Coiupanj ; but it 
seemi'd strange m the eyes of the o.d Anglo-Indians that he, 
who bad dine so little, should rect no titles, honours, and 
eulogiums, from a goiennuciit winch had suHiTeii the great 
Hastings to he lilipeuded, iropeaihcd, and hesjgai’ed. 

The period at wliich Lord Teigiimoutti hft India, tbougli 
a season of jieace for the eountiy, is said to have been 
regarded by no person lu lu'lia, who had the shght(*st know* 
ledge of the suhjt'ct as a .season of neeiini_\. Tliough the 
British strength wm. not diniiiiislu ii. the jiower and re- 
source's of the otlur states of India had increased. The 
conlidenee and attaehiin nl ol our allies wcie much shaken, 
and their feelings, and the presumjiHon and hostile disposi- 
tion of till- pr.'icipal natne jiowers, elciirh showed — what 
might h.ave ka-n clearl} foreseen— - 1 li.at tlie\ attrihiitod the 
neutral course -i hicli had been juirsucd by tlu' British, not 
to moderation and tho deMirp,of geni'ral good, but to wvak- 
ness or to selfi-sh policy. A jmwer like that of our In^on 
empire can be preserved- ouh by the means with which it 
was first acquired ; it cannot be ’striclly stationary ; it must 

• Peter Aiiber, ‘ Ri»c and Progirsa of the British Power in India.' 
Sir John Maloolidi * Mketch of the Poiiticat History of India.' 
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adnmce or recede ; and^the moment it attempts to come to 
a. dead atop, it must fall back, or fall prostrate. It leraa 
prored that no fpvjund of advontoi^c could be abandoned, 
without being instantly occupied by an enemy; that to 
coaae to uiterfere, was to cense to exercise influence ; and 
that to resign influence vua not merely to resign jiower, but 
to jJlow that ])ovier t(» l>a^M iulo banils naturjly hostile te 
the English interestH.* 

Then* wen- some wlio alleged that Lord Teignmouth’t 
conduct in Oiide, with his setting up and then jtulliug down 
Vizier Ali, was as bad ii'i any that had been attributed to 
Warren II a.sting.', and was. at the same time, vcir racil- 
lotiiig, and tery iiiiwi.se, as polict. His lordship was 
threatened witli a iiarliamenlnry iiiipeaehnient ; but he was 
supported by the g4)MTiiiiieut, In Mr. Wilberforcc, who 
had aiTBjt'd hiin.sclt against Hastings, and by the whole 
strength of what was calleil the religious world, and no 
proc(*edings were otr cmnineiiced against him. It had 
taken all t lie energy ii’id gcniii< ot tw o w oinlerful men — Lord 
Clire and Warri'ii I lasting — to iiiake our Indian eminrc, 
which would lia\e luen unmade In two such goventors* 
general as Jjord Teignni'Uitli. coming imc in Miei‘esi.Mm to 
the other. Hut the m.km — "r, who wa.s now on his way to 
Calcutta. was a man of another stainp.t 

• Sir John >[alrolni. • ‘!»rtch of the Political History of India.' 

t ' Our Indian Knipirf,' ml. ii. *>.r John Malcolui, ‘ Sketch.' MUlf, 

‘ History of Biitisli India,' an edited and cunerted h\ Profeasor Wilson. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

At the request of the* Court of Directors, Lord, now 
Marquis CorinvaUi-', bad consented to return to India, and 
for some tinu it was cipeeted that he would be Lord Teign- 
mouth’s MU‘L-cs- 01 ’ as •'ovemor-gencral. But the nubleinan 
ultimateh fixed upon to fill the high and arduous post waa 
the elder brother of the illustrious duke of "Wellington, the 
earl of ilorniiigton, aften\ardb Jlarquis AVellcslcy. 

His lordship’s education at Eton was superintended by 
Archbishop Comwalli.s, with whom ho constantly passed the 
holidays at Lambeth Palace, from 1771 to 1779. and there 
he became intimately acquainted with Eiirl Cornwallis, and 
the several inemhers of lu» lord^Uip’H fau>il\ . 

When Lord Comwallia proc(edt'l to India as governor- 
general. in 17S6, Lord AVellcsley eiiuced a tleeided taste for 
the study of Indian hNiory, and ^ea]oli^l^ .applied hunsclf 
to the aequi.'ition oi an intimate knowledge' of its early 
government, and of the various matters that had of late 
occupied so much of the .itt.'ution <■)' p.'.iJi.uiieiit and of 
the country.* After l.urd C. ruv. albs’ s eieparturc, he con- 
tinued to apply his brllJiant abilities to the 'fiiiK of Indian 
afEairs. He publicly disphi^e'd itie extent of bis infonm^ 
tion on these iiiatte-rn in .a gre'at speech delivered in par- 
liament in dcicuco of Air. Ifasting.s. Ju 179C, he was 
^pointed lorel <if the trt*asury and a im inluTof tlio Board of 
Contred, and thus liad exeelleiit reppoi'tijnilit'.s for adding to 
his amount o*-' practical kiiowh Ugc. His builship was in 
the very piipie of life', hi- iiianiicrs were cajitnatiiig, he* had 
energ}, W( mete j fed activity, and a faculti of iinparting his 
energy to otLc r nu'n. 'VVitIi'’thi' exception of some few of 
the old AngJei-lndians, who thought luiii ton \oitii", nearly 
every lmgli.shmaa in the country, or interested in its con- 
cerns, hailed his ajipointmc'nt wiih joy and hope. 

liord Momingtoii arrived in Alnelras Roaels on the 22nd 

* P. Auber, ' Rise sad ProgrcM of tlie BritUb Power in ladia.’ 
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of Maji 1796, “ s da 3 r drer to be remembered in the «n«iila 
of Efeitish India, because we date from it a new and splendid 
era in our histoiy.”* Hia lordship remained some time at 
Madras, in order to acquaint himseu with the real condition 
of that presidency and of tlte Carnatic, and to concert mea* 
sores lor delending these countries against any irruption of 
the Mahrattiie, nr of the Mysoreans under Tippoo, who, 
under the htU* governor-general, had pr^ared for hostili- 
ties. Our forces on the Madras estnulishinent had been 
much reduced in number by the expeditions to Ceylon, 
Malacca, Ilaudii, and Anilwvna; thc^' were scattered in dif- 
ferent oautonments ; no bullocks had been provided lor 
conveying their baggage and materiel of war; no stores luid 
been 'eollectc<l, no magazines liad bec-n formed ; in short, 
there was danger, and no adetjunte preparation to meet 
it. Mis lordship coii.-ultcd with (Jviieral JLarris, who was 
now goreruor and comtuandcr-ia-ebief at Madras, and in- 
stantly took measures for strengthening that army and 
putting it into a condition to take tire held at the shortest 
notice. 

Beginning at the right eiuL Tj<^rd Mornington negotiated 
with some of tlie natixe iKiwers, in order to re-establish by 
peaceful mc.'in.i our political iuilucuue, and to brace up the 
ties of alliance, which had been so seriously relaxed under 
the govenunent of Sir John Slioiv. By this time, M. Har- 
mond's disciplined force in the JJeckan rather exot'oded than 
Ml short of 1-1, OO) sC]}o_> a : and he, his French officers, and 
their party disinmcd of nearly all the resources of the coun- 
try. ljuckily t heir pvtwer, Iviiig aceompauied by insolence, 
wnolly eslnuigcd the ni/am and his minister. Azcem-ul- 
Omrali, vilio conl'esscd that tln> French prepotency was no 
longer to be borne, aud iuiiucdiately asscured to a negotia- 
tion for di-sbanduig the Frt'ncli corps and increasing the 
Buglish subsidiary forces in hia dommions. "While the 
negotiations wcri‘ pending, M. Uayniond died, and was suc- 
ceeded by a very inferior ■jiorson, named Pirou, who had little 
influeucif over the troops, and no influence at all at court 
or among the gnwt men of Iho iltvkan. The ni/,:iiii soon 
agreed to admit four more of our battalions, and repay lor our 
entire force of sepoys in the country 2.417.1(H) rujKt's per 
annum; todisbuud all the French corps, and t<' deliver over 

* * Life and Servirea of (Sancral Lord Hsrru. during his CvnpaigM in 
IadU,‘ &«., by the Right Hon. Stephen Kumboid lAshiiiston, private 
secret^ to Lord Huris, ud iaM governor of Msdru. 
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all the Freneh officers to the British government ; end the 
British government agreed to defend the nizam againit the 
3dahrattas, and to render him other services. But, M the 
nizam had not strength or courage enough to proceed by him* 
self, our battalions inarched into the coimtry, and threatened 
the French camp. Hereupon a proclamation Tvas issued hy 
the nabob to infomi the troops under the French officers 
that their lau-ful sovereign had dismissed those officers from 
his service ; that tlicy tvere released from their obedience to 
them, and that if 1 hoy .-ittempted to support them they would 
be punished as traitors. The force collected in that caaim 'was 
greatly superior in number to the English who were threat- 
ening them, anil ■«a.« well provided ait li artillery, while our 
sepovs, v bo had advanced both secretly and rapidly, had 
hardly a (jun uith them. But it Mould" appear that these 
French adii'iifurers had not conciliated fite affections of the 
native troops, as M. Buasy and his companions had formerly 
done in this same countrj’, and that tliev m ere under serious 
apprehensions of being massacred by llicir own people ; for 
thev prompth signified to the English resident at Hyder*- 
ba(f that they were ready to comply with the orders of the 
nizam, and that they mueli wished to be I'ceeived under the 
protection of the English nation.* 

After their French officers had qmttcd them and token 
shelter in our camp, the nizain's sepoys mutinied about 
iUTcars of pay, but the mutiny was put down, and the sepoys 
were all disarmed by our fiattalions and some of the nizam’l 
eavaliy, commanded by Captain (afterwards Sir John) Mai- 
<'olm and Colonel Jiol».’rts, without shedding one drop of 
blood. The wisdom with whi<h this great political measure 
was jilaniicd, and the proniptn''ss and vigour displayed in 
the execution, carried ahirni to the mienues of the British 
government, and difl'used joy and confidenee among the sub- 
jects and allies of the English ; and these impressions grciitiy 
promoted our future success. 

But there ’ft remained another uucIpuh of Froneh ]>ower 
in India, m . Perron was at the head of a discipline force 
in the Miihratta territories, and the jieiriiwa, or Seindiah, 
who iicted for him, would neither disbaml lliis force nor 
allow the English to mediate between the Mahrottaa and 
the uizam of the Ueekaii. 3Ior<* ; at this critical moment 


* Sir John Malcolm. 
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zeceired Mriwuwadora {h>m Tippoo Bultaun. Tbe 
Btiradi goremment tiierefore to proceed against the 
mdtaanvithout any aatia&ctory settlement Mrith the Mali- 
rattaa; and there was good ground for auspecting that 
Scindiah inclined to take an active part with our enemy, 
and that M. Perron, with his French officers and disciplined 
corps, would endeavour to join the Frenchmen in Tippoo’s 
service, and more especially if a French armament from 
Europe, from the Mauritius, or by \i ay of Egjpt and the 
UedSea, ahould effect a landing on the coast. The dangers 
to be apprehended from Tippoo's iiositioii, temper, and 
views, were apparent to every European in the country, and 
were deeply felt by tbe government at home, when it was 
aacertained'that Bonaparte liad sailed for Egv'pt « ith a large 
otw. 

Ever since the treaty of Seringapatam, Tippoo had shown 
a sullen vindictive temper, an irreconcilable enmity, an imps* 
tience to grasp at every chance of renewing the war with 
some prospect <if success. His envoys made their i^pear> 
ance wherever there existed enemicB to tbe British power. 
Their voices were heard and the efiects of their intrigues 
were felt at Cabul, in Persia, at Constantinople, at Paris, in 
the Isle of France. Much of this was known to Lord 
Momington on his hrst arrival, and more became known ere 
his lordship had been a month in the country. Early in 
dune, 179.S, his lordship received the copy of a prochima- 
rion which liad been issued by the French governor of the 
Mauritius or Irie of France, t<igethcr witli information of 
enlistments making lu that island for the service of the 
Mysorean sultaun. This proclamation stated that Tippoo 
Sultauu, the great monarch of Mysore, had, through two 
ambassadors despatebed fur the puipuse, addressed letters to 
the colonial assembly of the Isle of France, to all the gene- 
rals etnplovcd there, and to the French Directory at Paris ; 
and that tfie'said letters contained the following clausra: — 
1. That he, Titiimu Sultaun, desired to form on alliance 
offensive and dciensivc with France ; and offered to initin- 
^n at his ex^tcuse, duriug the coutinuauee of the war 
in India, whatever troops should be furnished by tbe F reueh ; 
and to Btqiply (with the exception of certain 'stort's) every 
necessary for carrying on the war. 11. That he had given 
assitronces that all his pix'paratiuns were ulreadv completed ; 
and that the generals and officers would find everything 
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aecesBuy for canTing on a spoiirs of \raiiiu:« to whidi 
JBun^ouiB had not been aocustomcd in their contest* witii 
the native powers in India. III. That he only waited fi>r the 
Succour of France to declare war against the English ; Slid 
tiiat it was his ardent desire to expel the English froori 
India.* Upon the ground of these facts, the French proda- 
mation recommended a le^y of men for the sendee of Ti^ioo 
Sultaun. 

On the 18t1i of June, or nearly at tlio very moment in 
which Lord iMomiugtoii received the copy of the proclama- 
tion and other intelligence from the Isle of France, the 
secret conuuittee of ihe (’ourt of Jlirectors, wrote from 
London, to intorm him that a large French armament had 
sailed from Toulon, on the 13th of May; and that it was con- 
ceived to l>e nol i!uj)o->iihlo th.it liulia might be the object 
of attack by anv of the lied !Sca, after the conquest of Egypt. 
The secret committee further told his lordship, that minii^rs 
hod iiilonned them that ininiediate measures would be taken 
for a considcrahlo augmentation of the Kuropcon troops in 
India. But long before this despatch of the secret com- 
mittee ooiild reach the governor- general, he rtwived through 
tho overland channel, po«itiTo information of the landing of 
Bonaparte and the French anny in Egj'pt. ^Moreover, as 
soon as Bonaparlo lurived in tho valley of the Mile, he de- 
spatched a letter to Tippoo, requesting him to send a confi- 
dential person to Suez or C'airo, to confer vtith him and 
concert ineu-'mes for the liberation of India ; and this letter 
Was intercepted hv the English, mul sent to Lord Mom- 
ington. 

In tbo uioanwliile — as I’arlji a-i the HOIIi of Jiiuc — some 
people from the Isle of I’rance had joined Tippoo in his 
camp. 

As M. ^rnlanie, the o,,-,emor of thi' Isle of France, could 
spare no troojw, ho forwarded Tipjioo’h letu-ra to Paris, and 
aided and assisted his two anibastudors in raising men in 
that island. These nioii turned out to be the refuse of 
the lowest class of the deinocnitic rahble,” some of whom 
were taken from tho prisons and forcibly embarked. w i»w, 
the moment of sailing arrived, nearly one-half of the volun- 
teers refused to go to conquer India. Some 160 of them, 
however, amved at Mangalore, and thence proceeded to 

< * Murqaii Wellwlej’s Deipatohei, 
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camp, aad to Tippoo's <4pitBl, where one of their first opera* 
tioiia was to set up a tree of liberty, aurmounted by the red 
nightcap of liberty and equality. Xher next organised a 
Jacobin club in Seringapatam. The club was distinguished 
by this peculiarity, — the members were required to swear 
^tied to tyranny, love of iibertv , and destruction to all king^ 
and sovereigns, except the good and faithful ally of the French 
Hepublie, Gitizen HuUatai Tippoo. 

At the end of October, Lord ^lorniugton received intelli- 
gence of the destruction of Bonaparte’s fleet by Nelson, at 
the mouth of the Nile. But it was not upon that fleet in 
the Mediterranean lliut the French could have depended 
for their passage don ii the Bed Sea, and ocroas the Indian 
Oc(‘an; and, notu ithstaiiduig the great naval event, his 
kardship did not relax .am part of the naval or military pre- 
parations which had been cammcnccd under his orders. He 
was still imeertain n-i to the fate of the French army in 
Egypt, and ignorant v h< ther .in additional force might not 
hare been intended to . o-operale with it u. India, by embark- 
ing iu another fleet, ami taking the onlinarv passage round the 
Cape of Good llojii-. That French army, it must be remem- 
bered. kept Its ground in Kgvpt for three vvliole jears, in spite 
of the loss of their fleet, anti in spite of all the otforts made 
bv the English, th«’ Turks, and the Mnuielukes to dispossess 
t{ieni. Even though the French should not proceed from 
Egypt to Indw. or come to India round the t’ape, they 
would still derive imineiiM- adi aiit.ages from fomenting a 
war in that eoiintn .•igaiii'st the jmvver of Great Britain. 
Nor could it be vet known what additional forces might get 
to beringnpatani from the I-lo of Franco The things which 
were perfectly well known at the moment were these — the 
Malirattos were faitldesi., and eagi r for conquest or plunder. 
M. Perron, with hi< nuinenm-* disciplined troops, was every 
day gaining strinigth iu the Mnhmttn country, and was 
looking forward for chaiioes iiiiil comhiiuitioiis which might 
enable him lo re-cstsihlish tiie French supremacy in India. 
Every one felt that with or without the arrival of a French 
onnanieut on the const, the imiilni'alde ^Ivsoreaii had ample 
means of making himself dangerous, and would never cease 
caballing and agitating the country agamst the English. 
He had on foot an army of 76,ti00 men, of whom nearly 
40,000 were disciplined. 

Our forces in the Carnatic were not all concentrated 
<l 2 
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until the heginninff of Norembor ; iiid until that annj waa 
zeadj for the fiel^ it TTOuld hare l)een an imbecile act to 
threaten or remonstrate n ith Tippoo. When that armj^ inw 
quite readj, explanations verc demanded^ which Tippoe 
would not give. In order to be near the scene of negotup 
tion or military operations, and to give to the public service 
his own quick spint, and the advantages of a prompt decision 
upon eveiy question, the govemor>general quitted the ease 
splendour of Cidcutta, and returned to Madras. Tippoo 
now declared that he was auxious for peace, and had never 
entertained intentions hostile to the English ; but he evir 
sively refused to recei\e 3Iajor Doveton as an envoy from 
his lordship. The governor-general hereupon wrote another 
letter, recapitulating all the proceedings of the embassy to 
the Isle of France, and the other causes of offence and 
jealousy, which titc sultaun had given to the English ; de- 
claring' that he had i>y his conduct compelled the English 
and their allies to st'clc relief from the ambiguous and anxi- 
ous state in which they had been kept for years past ; and 
that the English and their allies could no longer suffer those 
constant piepamtions for war, and those intrigues and 
hostile negotiations vrith their enoniies. which exposed them, 
during a period of suppo.tcd peace, to all the Holicitude and 
hazard, and to much of the ex])ense of actual war. His 
lordship again entreated the Miltnun io receive Major 
Doveton. This Ictlerwas despatched on the !>th of January, 
1799, and it reached Tipjxx) about the I* 1th of that month. 
Ko reply was, however, received until about a month atber 
it had W!«i banded to Tijqioo ; and then — on the 13th of 
February — the answer came in the sliajte of a short and 
insolent note, in vrhich the huliaun haul th.at he was going 
upon aiiiinting excursion, and tliat Major Doveton might be 
sent after luiii slightly attended. 

But ten dai s before this tardy iioti' rc.ai he J him. Lord 
Momingtoii had put his armies in motion. The delay of 
Tippoo had been considered ns part of his design to procras- 
tinate tiU the favourable season tor the attack of his capital 
should be passed ; and, in tha interval, it had been ascer- 
tained, that he Lad despatched another cnibussy to the 
French, repeating that he was quite ready for the'war, and 
calling upon them to hasten the equijimeutand sailing of mi 
armauieut. 

On the 3rd of Februaiy, the goiemor-geueral had 
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'diveeted tbe British ailnj under Genera] Harris, and the 
xazaa’s amy under Meer Alum, to advance against 
Ify BOre. His lordship addressed a letter to the sidtaun 
of^ng moderate terms of accommodation and peace ; but 
he inatructod General Harris to raise the terms in pro* 
portion to the sultaun's obstinacy and the progress of our 
armies. The presence at Madras of Colonel Arthur Wel- 
lealey, a younger brother of the governor-general, and no«' 
the time>honourcd Dce£ of W ellixotov, had contributed 
very materially to change the feelings and opinions of the 
leading men in that presidency, vrhere the majority had, at 
firat, deprecated the war, not because they thought it unjust 
or uuiu-f-essary, hut htrause they dreaded the espense and 
doubted iU aueces>i. Colonel Welhriey, uho had arrived in 
India more tlian a year before his brother the governor- 
general, had also studied the country' and the means of 
carrying on uar in it. and had paiil great attention to the 
native troops, mid to the means of impn>viug the discipline 
of the whole army. He was at the head of his on n regiment, 
the brave 3.3rd. That regiment was now attached to the 
nizam’s force, and the general command of that force was 
given to Colonel Wellesley. 

As early as the end of February, General Harris joined 
bis army, which was then nearly all assembled in the ncinitv 
of Vellore. A finer anny, and one more perfect in all 
points, h.ad never taken the hold in India. It eonsi-ted of 
4,608 British infantry ; 11.061 natiie infautiy; J)12 Euro- 
pean caraln' ; 1,76(! native eavulry; 576 Eni'opeaii artillcjy; 
2,726 gun4usears and pioneers; fiinning altogether a force 
of 21,649 men, with siity field-pieets, and forty heavy guns 
for battering. The ni/.nm’8 eont ingout, under Colonel 
"Wellesley, who was to advance with General Harris, 
amounted to 20,tXlU men, including the 33rd regiment. 

6.600 of onr thoroughly disciplined sejmys, and a large body 
of well-niouiitcd cavalry from the Bcekan. In addition to 
these forces, Geneiwl Stuart was advancing from the Malabar 
coast, with a Bombay army of 6,100 fighting men. whereof 

1.600 were Europeans ; and aaother und smaller force under 
Colonels Beml ami T. Brown, was gathering in the produc- 
tive country of tlie Barahiiialial, in order to co-oj)prate on 
the enemy’s flank, and to seetme the bringing up of supplies 
to Gouerul Harris’s grand army through the Caverypooram 
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General Harris began his marcli from Vellore on the 
nth of February; and on the 18th ho Tras joined by Colonel 
"Wellesley with the nizam’s army. The movements were 
impeded W want of good bullocks ; but on the 6th of March, 
General Harris crossed Tippoo’s frontiers, and commenced 
hostilities by reducing sevcm hill forts. 

Instead of advancing towards the Coromandel coast to 
meet the grand army xmder Harris and Wellesley, Tippoo 
and his “ tigers of war,” marched towards the Malabar coast 
to encounter the small army of Bombay, before they should 
get clear of the jungles of Coorg ; and, on the 6th of March, 
a battle look place in that wooded coimtry, between the van 
of the Bombay army and Tippoo’s forces. Three of our bat- 
talions of Bombay sepoys, under Colonel Montresor, though 
taken by surprise and at a distance from their main body, 
sufEced to keep the Mvsoreans at bay from an early hour m 
the morning until half-past two in the afternoon. Then 
General Stuart came up with the main body of the Bombay 
army, and completely defeated Tippoo, who fled to Pen- 
apatam, whence he marched, not without confusion, to 
Seringapatam. 

It was not until the 2Gth of March, that Tippoo descended 
towards the Coroniaudcd coast, and f-bovsed bis whole army 
in General Harris’s front . A battle as now espected, but 
the Mysorean glided off in the direction of JVInllaielly. But 
Tippoo endeavoured ^o stop the high-road ; .and on the 27th 
of March, a battle was fought on ground of his own choosing 
between Sultaunpet and Mallavclly. The Britibh army 
tinder General Harris formed our right wing; the nizam’s 
army, with the SSivl regiment, tmder Colonel Wellesley, 
formed the left. The affair began with a hot fire of artillery 
from the Mysorean’s numerous and well-served parks, and 
ended wtli a bayonet charge hy the 33rd. The loss of 
Tippoo, in killed ajtd wounded, t\as estimated at nearly 
2,000 ; but this battle of MaUaveUy cost us no more than 
siity-fcix men, in killed, ■« ounded, and missuig. The efficient 
state of the Mysore gun-cattle, and tlic miserable condition of 
oiirCamaticbuIlocks,precluded all idea of a successful pursuit. 

Though sadly daunted, Tippoo prepared to obstruct the 
advance of the invading army, which was now little more 
than thiriy miles from Seringapatam ; but he committed the 
serious mistake of believing that General Harris would take 
the same roaif which Lord Cornwallis had taken in 1792. 
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But Harris chose a verj different and a much better route, 
and moving with great secrecy, he got across the Cavery river 
and on another road, while 'JMppoo, completely at fault, was 
looking for him on the direct road to Seringapatam. jt^fter 
committing some other mistakes, the Mysorean threw him- 
self into his capital, and inaimed tho unes in fiont of it. 
By the 5th of April, General Harris was encamped on tho 
ground which had been occupied by Abercromby, in 1792, 
and the fine fortress, the white walls, the domes and minarets 
of Seringapatam, were once more in full view of our troora. 
Many alterations and additions had been made to the wo^s 
since the Enghsh lost lay under them; for 6,000 meu had been 
constantly at work on the fortifications during six years. 
There was some hard fighting in tho lines and at the out- 
ward defences — ^iii a night attack, Colonel "WellDaley had a 
very narrow escape from death — hut the Mysoreans were 
driven in, our approaches were puslied with vigour, and hy 
tho 20th of April, our last par:iUel was completed by Qcnerm 
Harris, who, hy this (,im(», had been joined hy the Bombay 
army, under General Stuart. A close breachuig-battery 
was'opencd ui)oti tho fortress on the morning of the 30th. 
On the 2ud of May, a second breuchiug-battory began its 
work of demolition. At seven o’clock on the morning of the 
3rd of May, Colonel ’Wellesley, uho was commanding in the 
trenches, reported that the breach was practicable. On the 
following moniijig tho troops destined for the assault were 
got into the trenches ; and at the hour of noon they rushed 
into the breach, and took ISeringapatam by storm, in an 
incredibly short space of time. * Tippoo Sultaun, pierced 
with four wounds, Avas found dead under a dark gateway of 
the fortress, Avliero his flight liad been stopjjcd by a part of 
our 12th regiment. 

During the whole of the siege aud assault, from the 4th 
of April to the 4tb of May inclusive, twenty-two officers 
were killed, and forty -H a e AA'ouiided; 131 British soldiers 
were killed, aud 622 AAOunded; while the loss of our native 
troops WS.S 119 killed, and 420 AA'ounded. On the 4th of 
May, when the storm Avas mi^de, Tippoo’s forces consisted of 

* AVhen the aaaaujt commenced, Tippoo was closeted with his priests, 
roQiarers, and astrologers. “ I wilt go,” said Seyed Gboifar, ” and 
drag him to the breach, and make him see by what a set of wretches he 
is surrounded. I will compel him to exert himself at this last moment ! ” 
He was going to the suttauu, when a cannoD-ball killq^ him. 
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48,000 men, of wLom about 22,OoA were either in the fiwt 
or ill tho dependent intrenchmenta of Seringapatam. Count- 
ing natives and all classes of troops, General Harris bad 
never more than 20,000 men actually occupied in the siege ; 
and the two divisions which carried the place did not count 
many more than 4,000 men. 

General Baird, who had led tho storming party, sent 
Major Bcatsou to request that he and his people might be 
relieved that night, as they were much iaiigued with the 
exertions of the day. It is usual to relieve storming parties 
as soon ns possible after a place has been taken ; and among 
several important reasons tor this usage is the consideration 
that frcsli troops -nho have not been exposed to the horrors 
of assault, aud whose blood has not been inflamed by seeing 
their tomrados fall by their sides, are less likely to commit 
excesses in the town than the men who haie been so ex- 
posed. "When Major Bcatson repaired to head-quarters. 
General Harris directed the deputy adjutant-general, uho 
was sitting in his tent, to put the offleer next for dutj' under 
orders to relievo Major-General Baird. Colonel W cllesley 
being next on the roster, was accordingly ordered on the 
same night to take the command within the fort and town. 
The troops, houovor, were not relieved until the evening of 
the 6th or the morning of the 6th of May ; and the storm- 
iug i)arty, in possession committed many excesses, plunder- 
ing some of the houses of the rich natives, and setting fire 
to others. 

The body of Tippoo Sultuun was buried, ■with military 
honours, on the 6th of May, the day after his death, in the 
superb mausoleum of Lall Bong, nhieh hi* had erected to. 
his father, llyder .cUi. A violent storm of thunder and 
lightning, 'whii'h killed several Europeans and natives, gave 
an awful iniei’cst to these last and solemn rites.* A cauzee, 
or nlcma, chanted some verses from the Koran, which were 
repeated by the attendants. The British grenadiers formed 
a street, and presented arms. The buri^ service having 
been performed, a kceraut, or charitable gift of 5,000 rupees, 
was mstributeJ b}* the cauzee to the iiikeers aud the poor 
who attended the luneral.t This was all strictly eonform- 
ahle to the Mahometan religion ; and, monster though he 
had been, Tippoo had ever professed himself a devout Mus- 


Luslpngton. Colonel Beetaon. f Beetaon. 
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ndmaai, and had eTeirS>eeQ most scmptdons in outward- 
observances. No doubt was left as to his having inhumanlj 
murdered some English prisoners token on the night of the 
unfortunate affair in which Colonel TVellesley was so near 
perishing. A. peon having undertaken to show where these 
poor fellows were buried, Colonel 'Wellesley sent some of 
we officers of liis regiment to the spot ; and, upon the ex- 
humation of one of the bodies, it was identified by these 
officers as that of one of the grenadiers of the 33rd. It 
appears that these unfortunate cajitivcs had been murdered 
at night in parties of two or three ; and that the mode of 
killing them had been by twisting their heads round their 
shoulders, and thus breaking their necks. Black as was the 
deed, it was merciful iu comparison with some which he had 
committed on the English fifteen years ago. Everywhere 
within and about the palace, evidence met the eye or ear of 
his depraved and sanguinaiy tastes. His name meant tiger ; 
he called his soldiers his tigers of war ; and the tigers of 
the Indian jungles ere his pets, and often his executioners 
— ^for the aWndaiit tluxt offended him, or the prisoner that 
was brought into his presence, was not unfirequently turned 
into a barred room, or large cage, where the savage animals 
were let loose upon liim. Near the door of his treosuiy an 
enormous tiger had been found chained. There were other 
tigers in the edifice, and so numerous as to give some 
trouble to Colonel 'Wellesley.* Tho iiistory and character 
of the son of Hydcr wore, in a manner, told by the bar- 
barous big toy wliich w.is invented for hi.<i amusomeut, which 
was found in his p.ilace, and whicii mav now be seen in the 
libraiy of the East-ljidin House, Lcadenliall-street. This rude 
autoinatoa is a tiger killing and about to devour a European, 
who Ues prostrate under the sax age beast. In the interior 
of the tiger there is a rude kind of organ, played upon by 
turning a handle, like our street hand-organs; and tho 
notes produced arc intended to represent the growls of the 
tiger and the moans of the dying man.t Other to^’s, indica- 

* They became the lubject of a postscript to the firat letter written by 
Colonel Wellesley to his commsndew-in-cbief after succeeding Baird in the 
command within the town and fort. 

“ There are some tigers here,” says the colonel, “ which I wish Meer 
Alum would send for ; or else 1 must give orders to have them shot, as 
there is no food for them, and nobody to attend them, and they are 
gettiM violent.” — ‘ 'Wellin^on Deapatebea.’ 

t By the frequent grinding of the curious, this Mgaorean instrument 
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tivo of the same tastes, were founJ in lippoo's dweliing; 
aaad, in nearly every ornament the figure of the tiger was 
represented. Upon his harem being told off, it was fisnnd 
to contain no fewer than (500 wowen.* 

The treasure discovered amounted, in specie and jewels, 
to about one million sterling, the whole of which was, by 
order of the governor-general and council, distributed rto 
the army. All the members of the sultaun’s family were 
very soon in the Iiands of the conquerors, although several 
of them were not within the walls of iSetingapatam at the 
time of the storm. On the day after the capture of the 
place, Abdul Khalil’, one of the two princes who had for- 
merly bren hostages with Loi*d Cornwallis, surrendered at 
our outiwst-i, imploring protection. A passport was sent 
out for i’utteh Ali, iinother of tlie princes, who was invited 
to join hid brotJiers. Kercen Saheb, a brother of Tippoo’s, 
sought present reliige with our ally the uizani. IVlost of 
the Bultaun’e principal officers came in voluntarily in the 
course of a few days, and submitted to the English, "without 
any other condition than that they should be prcsen'cd in 
their lives, titled, and estates. Most of Tippoo’s Frenchmen 
were made prisoiiers.t 

In the meanwhile, Colonel "Wcllosley had everted liiniself 
to the utmost to [jiit an end to those excesses which almost 
invanablv and un.-ii oidably attend tlu* capture of a jilace by 
storm, i'our mar.iudcrs were brought to a drum-head trial, 
and handed over to tlic proiost-marshal. These examples, 
and the personal activity and iiiccssaul c.are of AVellesloy, 
who went to the bouses of the principal inhabitants and 
himself placed guards at their doors, soon inspired a gcneml 
confidence. People returned to their habitations and 
ordinarv oceupaiioiid ; the bazars, stored with all sorts of 
jirovisions and merchandize, were rc-opourd ; and the native 
traders found a ready and profitable sale, as the conquering 
aanny was in want of almost evciything, and paid for all 
they took. Three days after the capture of tlio fortress, — 

ha* hem sadly deranged, and almort worn out. The tiger no longer 
growla as it used to do, and the man moans bat very feebly, as tbe paw 
of tbe beast ia alternately placed on bis month and removed from it, by 
tbe internal meebonum put in motion by turning the handle. 

* ' Onr Indian Empire.’ 

t Letters, memorandums, &c. of General Harris, in Life, by tbe Hight 
Hon. 8. R. Lnahiitston. Marquis Wellesley, ‘ Indian Despatches.' 
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tiuuiks to the exertions and personal influenoe of the noUa 
ooBunandant, — ^the main straets of Seringapatam. were so 
crowded, as to he almost impassable, and exhibited rather 
the appearance of a &ir, than that of a town just taken bj 
assault. General Harris could not do less than appoint 
Colonel "Wellesley permanent commandant of a regular per- 
manent garrison for the place. The sudden and complete 
dissolution of Tippoo’s government, and the dispersion of 
all the public functionaries, required that the governor of 
Seringapatam should be a good administrator, and as much 
a statesman as soldier. There were men much older and 
higher in military rank than he, but there was not a man 
in the army so qualified for the double capacity' as was 
Arthur Wellesley. 

Hven before tlie reduclion of Tippoo’s capital, the greater 
part of his inferior fortresses were taken by Generals Harris 
and Stuart, or hy the corps imder Colonels Head and 
Brown. In everv part of Mysore, or of the countries which 
had been united into one kingdom hy Hj der \li, the Hindu 
population was ven numcroub, and eveecdingly well affected 
to the English, well knowing that, under our rule, they 
would he allowed the fre<‘ exercise of the r rtdigion. Even 
the Mahometan portion of the inhabitants submitted tran- 
quilly to their destiny, and to the conquerors. 

The empire ■which 11\ der Ali ha<l erected was no'w thro'wn 
to the ground ; but, restricted hy parliamentary declarations 
and orders from home, which forbade 'sv ara of conquest, the 
governor-general could not, as he ought to have done, take 
immediate sovereignty over the whole of this empire. He 
tberetbre determined to dismember the dominions ; to r^ 
tain in his own hands those ilistriets which Lay along the sea- 
shore, or which interrupted m any way the eommunication 
between different provinces already subject to the Company; 
to make over a second portion to the nizam of the Deekan ; 
to offer, upon certain conditions, a third portion to the 
peishwa ; and to raise to the government of the fourth and 
smaUest portion a descendant of that ancient line of Hindu 
rajahs which Hyder Ali had set aside by right of force or 
conquest. In pursuance of this plan, the district of Canara, 
including tho whole lino of coast contiguous to the Com- 
pany’s possessions in Malabar and the Carnatic, tho for- 
tresses and posts at the head of the different ghauts or 
passes which lead in'to Mysore, as well aa the frwtress of 
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Seringapatom, y^eie aU committed to the English; thetmets 
of countiy bordering upon his onn dominions, became the 
priroerty of the nizam of the Dockan ; and Hatponelfy 
and vanouB other provinces and districts verc to bo mam 
over to the Mahrattas. But, regarding the last clause, see- 
ing that the Mahrattas did not comply 'with the stipulated 
conditions, the governor-general determined that it should 
form the basis of some new treaty with the Mahrattas, and 
that, in the mean time, occupation should remain with the 
Company.* Maharajah Knslma Oudawer, a child of six 
years oli, the lineal representative of the ancient Hindh 
dynasly or family of Mysore, whom Tippoo’s father, Hyder 
-Ah, had forcibly dispossessed, was raised to the throne of a 
principality neither less extensive nor less powerful, in spite 
of recent events, than that over which his fori'fathers nad 
reigned. The entire superintendence of his ailhirs was, at 
the same time, committed to Fumeati, a Brahmin of great 
abihty and reputation, who, entering into treaties with the 
Enghsli, confinned the arrangement made in favour of the 
confederates, agreed to settle a pension on the children of 
Tippoo, and accepted a moditiea subsidiary alliance, which, 
while it secured to the rajah t! '■ benefit of Englisli protec- 
tion, ])lac-ed the whole strength of lus country at the clisposal 
of the Company. By this latter arrangement it was agreed 
that the English should maintain a fmee expressly for the 
defence of the new sov ereignty, and place gumsons in such 
stronghold" as they might desire to occupv. while the rajah 
paid an annual tribute in liquidation of the expenses thereby 
incurred, i'lnally, the sons of Tippoo, on whom a liberu 
pension was setlled, ott out under a imlitaiy escort to 
Vellore, v litre, though kept under surveillance, they lived 
in luxury and splendour, aud were treated with gi’eat kind- 
ness. Strong considerations of’pobov forbade even apartiiil 
re-elevation of the family of Hyder Ah. They had all been 
brought up in hereditary liatred of tiu' English, and they 
could not, under any arrangement, be expected to forget the 
high power and independence from wJiicli they had fallen. 
“IVOT does it seem unreasonable to suppose,” wrote the 
governor-general, “ tliat the heir of Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
Sultaun, animated by the implacable spirit of his parents, 
and accustomed to the splendour of militaiy glory, might 
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deliberate! j hazard the remnant of his hereditary poMesskms 
in piirauit of so proud an object as the recoreiy of that vast 
ana poweifbl empire, ^hich, for many years, bad rendered 
his ancestors the scourge of the Carnatic, and the terror of 
this quarter of India.”* 

On the other hand, the indignities which the family of 
the ancient Hindu rajahs of the country had suffered, espe* 
cially during the cruel and tyrannical rei^ of Tippoo, and 
the state of degradation and misery to which they nad been 
reduced, might naturally be expected to excite a sentiment 
of gratitude and attachment in their minds towards that 
power which should not only deliver them &om oppression, 
but also raise them to a state of considerable affluence and 
distinction. Between the British government and this 
family an intercourse of friendship and kindness had once 
subsisted ; and in the most desperate crisis of their fortune 
they had formed no connection with the French or with any 
of our enemies. Under the pacific, the friendly, and de- 
pendent representative of the old Hindu line of princes, the 
mterest and resources of the country might he absolutely 
identified with our own ; and the Mngdom of Mysore, so 
long the source of calamity or alarm to the Carnatic, might 
become a new barrier for our defence, and might supply 
fresh means of wealth aud strength to the Companj', tneiV 
subjects and allies. Tlie territory ceded to Maharajah 
Krishna yielded thirteen lacs of pagodas, a revenue greater 
than that of the ancient rojahship of Mi aorc. It n as com- 
pletely Burrounded by the districts aud fortresses which the 
English took to themselves, and which were garrisoned by 
British troops, and by sepoys in the pay of the Company. 
One strong lino of forts protected the rajahship from the 
Mahrattas, Mhose inoursioiis were most to be apprehended. 
But in matter of fact the sovereignty of the rajahship, 
equally with its defenct', was vested in the Company. It was 
provided by tn^aty that the w hole of the militarv force in 
the country should be English; tliat the rajah should pay 
annually seven laes of pagodas; tliat in case of war, any 
larger sum might be c.vactcd •which should be deemed pro- 
portionate to the resources of the rajah or of the country ; 
and that, in case of any inisgovemnieiit by the rajah, the 
British government might interfere. The city of Mj'sore, 


MarqaU WeUesley, * India Despa tchas.’ 
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IAt& ancient cimital of the country, which Tippoo hud dis* 
BUmtled in or£r to g^ve etren^h, e^ctension, and magnifi- 
oence to Seringapatain, was fixed upon for the residence of 
the infant rmoh and his court. A curious example was given 
of vicissitude in human affairs. Tippoo, in 1784, had 
leveled with the ground an ancient fort at Mysore, and had 
carried away the materials to build a new fort, which he 
named “ Nezerbfir,” or “ the place visited by the eye of the 
Almighty now this fort was destrojed in its turn, and the 
materials w ere carried back to the town of Mysore, to rebuild 
the old fort.* 

The territorv conquered from Tippoo, and annexed, _co* 
vertly or oponlj, to the Company, exceeded in dimension 
20,000 squaro miles. The revenue immediately obtamed by 
the Company was very large, and was chiefly drawn from 
countries which wanted nothing but tranquillity and security 
to be enabled to pay, with perfect ease, taxes far more con« 
siderable than those they now paid.f 

The anne.xation gave an entirely new form and consistency 
to our empire in the south of India, with a degree of secu- 
rity which we had not previously possessed. There were 
sixty ghauts or passes through the mountains, several of 
which were practicable for armiet, and two-thirds of w hich 
were sutficientlj open to allow tlio iucursions of cavalry. J 
By occupiing these passes, all the Carnatic was secured 
against those ruinous irruptions from which it had so often 
suflered in the days of Hyder and his son, and the low 
country on the Malabar coast was rendered equally safe. 

Instead of being our most dangerous enemies, the Myso- 
reans soon became our be->t friend-, and recruited our 
sepoy battalions writh some of tlicir bravest men. As soon 
as a bimd of robbers, headed by the famous Dhoondiah 
Waugh, and joined by some of Tippoo’s disbanded cavalry, 
had been cut up or didven out of the country, a most perfect 
tranqujlhtv was established everywhere On leaving the 
command of aU the troops in hlysoro and its dependencies, 
and on hastening back to Madras to meet the govomoiv 
gejeeral, who bad remained ab-that presidency to he near at 
hand os long as the war lasted, General Hams wrote to a 
friend : — 

“ In seven months’ absence from Madras, we not only toidt 

* Crfonel Willo. t MarqoU Wellesley, ' Despatches,’ &.e. 

t X Coloaei Beetson. 
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tbfi capital of that enemj, who, as you observe, should uaver 
have beeu left the power of being troublesome, but marched 
to the northern extent of his empire, and left it in so 
settled a state that I journeyed from the banks of the 
Toombudra, 300 miles across, in my palanquin, without a 
single soldier as escort, except, indeed, at many places, the 
polygars and peons of the country, who insisted on being 
mj guard through their respective districts. This was a 
kind of triumphal journey I aid not dream of when setting 
off. A conquest so complete in all its effects has seldom 
been known.”* 

Having thus satisfactorily arranged the affairs of Mysore, 
Lord Momingtou directed his aMention to those of the 
Heckan, where the well-known imbecility of the nizam 
rendered him liable, at any time, to be made the tool of the 
Malnnittas or of any persons more subtle and enterpri- 
sing than himself. Hitherto, our subsidiary force in the 
Deckan had been maintained by a monthly stipend firom 
the nizam, of which the payment was very irregular, and 
always liable to iuterruption* by treachery or by the impro- 
vidence of the Hyderabad government. It was the object 
of his lordship to obtain a commutation of the stipend in 
the shape of e.statcs and districts — a system which had 
been adopted bv the nizam, and other native princes, in 
regard to the rrench officers who raised and disciplined 
troops for them ; and without this system (seeing the con- 
stant irregularity of all money payments from these eastern 
princes), neither M. Perron, nor M. Bussy, would have 
remained in their service, or have been in a condition to keep 
up a disciplined army for them. The governor-general also 
wished, by a general revision of the terms of our alliance, to 
render the Heckan more dependent than it was upon the 
Company, and to check tliat rapacity and misrule which 
kept the people jjoorwhen they ought to be prosperous. 
By firmness and address, his lonUhip brought his scheme to 
a satisfactorj' conclusion. By the treaty of October the 
12th, 1800, the nizam of the Heckan ceded to the English 
all the territory which he hai\ acquired by Lord Cornwallis’s 
pacification in 1792, and bv the arrangements after the 
capture of Seringapatam in l799. He received in exchange, 
a dischai'ge from tho payment of his monthly subsidies, a 

* Bight Hon. Stephen Rumbold Ln&hington, ' Life of Gen. Lord 
Httirie.’ • 
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great increase, botli in iufantry and cavalr}', to the tioapB 
previoosly lent to him, and assurance of protection aga^t 
every external enemy, and a guarantee for the tranquil enjOT* 
menib of all the rights, privileges, and territories which the 
treaty left in his possession. 

The Mahrattas, though duly invited, refused to negotiate 
with the governor-general. Some of them would have gladly 
embraced his lordship’s amicable propositions, which were 
accompanied by an offer of such considerable tenitories; 
W the great Sciudiah, all powerful at the peishwa'a court, 
partly guided by his own prejudices, partly swayed by the 
counsels of his rrench officers, steadily resisted all approach 
to intimac}’ with the English; and, hereupon, the governor^ 
genera! divided that portion of Tippoo’s late miminions 
which had been intended for the Mn^attas, between the 
En gliBh and the nizam of the Dcckan. 

Other treaties were effected «jth the rajah of Tanjore 
and various native princes, all having tor their object the 
removal of political power from the hands of those who 
could not wield it w'iscly or well, into tho hands of the Com- 
pany. In these states the entwe administration of govern- 
ment and revenue n as now vested in the Company, with- 
out causing any dissatisfaction lo the native populations. 
“As for the wishes of tlie people in this countiy,” said 
Colonel Wellesley, ‘‘ I put them out of the question. They 
are the only philosophers about their governors that ever I 
met with — it niditferenee cons-titutes tlmt character.”* But 


the great soldier and administrator might have added — as 
he Bubsequeiitly did —that in every nis-tance the people 
were great gaiuers by the change, being no longer oppressed 
by irregiihr ta\ation — ^thc icorst lax.stion of all, — no longer 
harassed by internal fends wid civil war", and being seldom 
exposed even to the l■hnuoe of foreign iii\ usion. in many 
of these dihlriclb a few English ciMiums, unsupported by 
any mililarj' force, and often at great distances from any 
post or gaiTison-towu, ruled the tranquil natives, and were 
held in reverence by them. 


* Letter to Mojor Monro, dated 20tb Aug., 1800, in ' \r«Uiqgtoa 
Deipitches.’ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

WiiiLE Colonel AVelloalcy, who had been left at Scringtt- 
patam as governor of IMysore, was displaying administrative 
talents of the most valuable kind, and getting that country 
into perfect order, he was called into the field by the return 
of the robber Dhoondiah 'Waugh, who had collected an 
enormous force. This freebooter, a IMahratta or Fatan by 
lineage, though bom within the tcrritoiy of Mysore, had 
served in the armies of Ilyder audTippoo. He had deserted 
the Jfysoreans during their war with Lord Cornwallis, and 
had placed himself at the head of a fierce and numerous body 
of banditti in the wild country near the Toombudra river. 
By stratagem Tippoo bad caught him, and lie was immured 
in one of the dungeons of Seringapatam, aud strongly 
chained to the wall like a a-ild beast, when we stormed and 
took the citadel. Pitying all the tyrant’s prisoners, and 
knowing nothing of the fellow’s history, some of our soldiers 
instantly set him free. He was soon at the head of such a 
force, and was so rapid in his movements, th.at it had taken 
Colonel Stevenson no small trouble to drive him out of the 
country in tho preceding month of August. Early in this 
year, Dhoondiah threatened the frontier of Mysore with 
5,000 horse, and took to himself the tith“ of the “ King of 
the Two Worlds.” With a weak enemy to contend with, 
Dhoondiah, like Hyder, might have founded a royal dmaaty. 
His destruction was absolutely necessary for our tranquillity,* 
Dhoondiah had an asylum in the Mahratta country. Colonel 
W^ellesley recommended that the English should go through 
with tho business until that man was killed, eaptured, or 
given np, even though it shoufd be found nccessarv to cross 
the Mahratta frontier in pursuit of him, which could 
scarcely be done without risking a quarrel with the Mah- 
xattas. His brother, the governor-general, authorised him 

* ‘ Wellington Cetpatebes,' toI. i. a 
B 
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to enter the Mahratta territory, it being evident that thie 
peishvva was either unable or unwilling to put down the 
great depredator. Part of our army at Mysore had been 
already collected on the Toombudrii. Towards the end of 
June, Wellesley joined these troops, crossed tho river, and 
proceeded in person against tho army of robbers, who were 
nearly all well mounted. Some of tho Mahratta chiefs, 
instead of resenting tlio infringement of their frontiers, took 
the field to co-operate with tho English ; and one of them, 
being too eager in tiic pursuit, got defeated and killed by 
Bhoondiab, a few dav a ^tcr. Though a campaign, in regara 
to the forces emidoyed and the object to be obtained, the 
operations of W cllehley w ero like a hunting-match, or a long- 
continued chase, and as such they arc described in his own 
despatclie.<i, and not without humour and hilarity. He fol- 
lowed up the rfibbers across the river Werdah, across other 
streams, through woods and over mountains; he chased 
them to aU tho cardinal points of the compass, he drove 
them up tho Malpoorba, and down that river, and he gave 
them a famous run between the Malpoorba and the Gut- 
poorha. Ho surprised some of their encampments, and 
took some fortified towns in which they had deposited then- 
plunder; but weeks, months elapsed before he could come 
up with the main body of these nimble thieves. At last, on 
the 9th of Scptcmlier, Dhoondiah Waugh got into an 
awkward position by coming too near to Colonel Wellesley, 
who had left his infantry far behind, and was pursuing only 
with cavalry. As the colonel’s horses were much fanned 
and the night was a bad one, the attack was not made until 
the following morning. The chief huntsman has himself 
described the end of the chase, in a letter dated from camp, 
at Tepulpurry. 

“ After a most anxious night, I marched in the morning 
and met the ‘King of the World’ with his army, about 
6,000 horse, at a village called Conahgull, about six miles 
fi»m hence. He had not known of my being so near him 
in the night, and had thought that I was at Ghinnoor. He 
was marching to the westw-ard, with the intention of paea- 
ing between the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry and me. He 
diw up, however, in a vc^ strong position, as soon as he 
perceived me ; and the ' victorious army’ stood for som 
time with apparent firmness. I charged them witih th 
19th and 25th dragoons, and the 1st and 2nd regiments 
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carnky, and drove them before me till they disperaed, and 
were ecattraed over the face of the country. I then return^ 
and attacked the royal camp, and got posaession of 
elephanta, camela, baggage, etc., etc., which were still upon 
Ike gjround. The Mogul and Mahratta cavalry came up 
about eleven o’clock; and they have been employed ever 
ainee in the pursuit and destruction of the scattered frag- 
ments of the rebellious army. 

“Thus has ended this warfare ; and I shall commence my 
march in a day or two towards my own country. An honest 
Idlladarof Chinnoor had written to the ‘King of the World,’ 
a regular tappal, established for the purpose of giving 
Inm inti^gence, that I W'as to be at Nowl} on the 8th, and 
at Ohinnoor on the 9th. His majesty was misled by this 
information, and was uearer to me than he expected. The 
honest kiUadar did aU he could to detain me at Chinnoor, 
but I was not to he prevailed upon to stop ; and even 
went so far as to thrc'atcn to hang a great man sent to 
show mo the road, who manifested an inclination to show 
me a good road to a different place.” * 

Many of tlie marauders and Dhoondiah himself were 
killed.t The remnants of their formidable bands were 
entirely cut up by Colonel Stevenson, as they were attempt- 
ing to pass the Kistna river. Tranquillity was soon restored 
to Mysore and the whole of the Malabar country, and 
no more robberies and murders uere beard of, except such 
as were occasionally committed by the inscrutable thugs. 
It was the flourishing state of Alysore, and the facility with 
which its supplies and resources uero brought forwarder 
the use of the British armies, that soon afterwards enabled 
Lake and Wellesley to carry on the war against Scindiab, 
with so much spirit and success. The province of BuUum 
had never been eftcclually conquered; the authoritv of 
Hyder Ali and of Tippoo had there been precarious, and the 
presence of an army had always been necessary to enforce 
the payment of the revenue. But in the course of 1801, 
militwy roads were oiwued through the forest towns by 
Welle^y, and from that timcf no part of Mysore has been 
more tranquil than BuUum. 

Soon oror the annihilation of the “King of the Two 

r]* ‘ Wenington Despatches,' rol. i. 
f DbooDdiab’s bodj was fuund and recognized, and was brought to our 
ip on one of the guns attadied to the 19tb dragoons. * 
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Worlds,” wlich happened in September, 1800, Coiond 
Wellesley ■was removed fiom Mysore, and sent with an 
expedition to the island of Ceylon. The object of this ex- 
pedition was wholly different, and its destination whs strictly 
eoniined by his superiors in command, when tho duplicate 
of a despatch from London reached him at Trincomalee, 
announcing the novel and bold plan of the British ministry 
to send an expedition from India, by the Bed Sea, to support 
tho expedition sent out irom England, under Sir Biilpli 
Ahercromby, against the French in Egypt. Upon reading 
this despatch, SVellcsley instantly made up his mind, and 
knowing that his was the only disposable force in Indi% 
without orders or instructions, he proceeded to act on his 
own rcBponsibilitj', and to remove the troops under his 
command at once from Ceylon to Bombay, where they 
would be some thousand miles nearer to tho Bed Sea and 
Egypt. It appears that he fuUy expected to have the com- 
mana of this Anglo-Indian expedition to the land of the 
Pharaohs ; but upon arriving at Bombay, he found it was 
confided to his senior, Major-General Sir David Baird. He 
did not accompany Baird, but he gave him a copy of memo- 
randa, which ho had drawn up on the operations to be 
pursued on the coast of tho Bed Sea and in Egypt — a truly 
remarkable paper, proving the minute' altcntion he had 
paid to those subjects, and showing beyond the reach of a 
doubt, that he had already within Inm tho foresight, sagacity, 
and every other quality of a great general.* 

It was honourable to the administration of the governor- 
general, that ho should he enabled, so soon after an expen- 
sive war, and with the almost immediate prospect of another 
war in India, to send such an armament to the Bed Sea. 
Slajor-General Baird took with him 2,800 British troops, 
2,000 Mcpoys, 450 of tho Company’s host artillery-men ; and 
this force was well supplied from the Company’s arsenals 
and maga/ines. Sir David reached Jeddah, on the Bed Sea, 
on the I7th of May, 1801, and was there joined by an 
Eug’ish expedition from tho Cape of Good II ope, consist- 
ing of the Gist regiment, sortie squadrons of light horse, and 
a strong detachment of artillery. On the Sth of June, he 
reacheil Cossier, and began landing his troops ; but it was 
tbe month of July before his van division began to cross the 

' * See ‘Wellingtoa Despatches,’ vol. i. 
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iHunmg deserts which lie between the Bed Sea and Egypt ; 
and baore he could unite his forces at Cairo. Menou, 
who had been left in command of the French, capitulated 
to General Lord Hutchinson.* But these joint espeditians 
from Europe, from Africa, and from India, and the way in 
which higlily-diBciplined native troops were moved mm 
Bombay, and put in the field in Egypt, contributed greatly 
to raise our reputation, and to impress the nations of 
Europe with a sense of the military power and energy of 
England. 

In looking at the sculptures of ancient Egypt, our sepoys 
could not but be struck with the mam' traits of resemblwce 
those efiigies bore to themselves. After an interval of three 
thousand years, our sepoys were, in many respects, like 
what the Egyptians had been. 

Hotwithsfrmding his exertions and outlay for the Bed 
Bea expedition, the governor-general found the meaus of 
sending other troops to Ccylou, where they were very soon 
wanted; as the Cingalese who dwelt in the interior, and who 
were in fact masters of all the island, except some strips 
along the coast, proved de^rate, and for a time dangerous, 
enemies to the British, The settlements which had been 
tom from the Portuguese by the Dutch, were taken from 
the Dutch by the English, during the time that Lord 
Hobart was governor of Madras. For a time they were 
allowed to form an appendage to the Madras presidency, 
and the Company considered that they were to enjoy the 
same sovereignty in Ceylon as they enjoyed in India ; but 
Mr. Pitt’s government vciy soon placed the Cejlou settle- 
ments under the direct administration of the crown, and 
appointed a governor who was to he altogether independent 
of the authority of the Company. As Ceylon is divided 
from the Coromandel coast only by a narrow strait ; as the 
Company’s troops and money had been employed in making 
the conquests iu the island ; and as a close intercourse and 

* Sir Robert Wilson, ‘ History of the British Expedition to Egypt,’ 
Sto. .Sneas Anderson, lient. 40tb regiment, ‘ Journal of the Forces, &c. , 
and of the Transactions of the Annyanoder the command of General Sir 
Ralph Abercromby.’ I.f Comte de Nod, * Mdmoires relatifh a I’Expd- 
dititm Anglaise partie du Bengale en 1800,' &.c. 

The Comte de Noe, then a royaliat emigrant and an officer in the Brjtisli 
10th regiment of the line, went with Sir David Baird on this expedition, 
his accowat of which contains some interesting detaila not to be found 
daewbere. a 
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coQBeeiidii most exist between the islmid and tiie presidfflMjr 
<£ Ma^as ; great discontent was felt and expressed by tae 
Anglo-Indians, or by neaiiy all of them that were in the 
Company’s service. It was felt also by others, tbat tite 
annexation of Ceylon to the crown, while the goTemmeDt of 
the continent was left to the Company, rendered onr Indiaa 
system more and more confused ; dividing and confouBding 
powers which were already too much divided and eon- 
founded. Lord Mornington himself best expressed the evils 
of this system, and best e]mlamcd how it ought to be supeN 
seded. “Whatever,” said he, “may be the nature <rf the 
government, which the wisdom of parliament may penua- 
nently establish for India, 1 hold two principles to be 
indispensable for its permanent efficiency and vigour: First, 
that every part of the empire in India, as well as 

continental, shall be subject to the geucral control of one 
undivided authority, v hich shall possess energy, in peace, to 
maintain order, connection and harmony between all the 
dispersed branches of our dominions, ana to extend equal 
benefits of good government to every class of our numerous 
and various subjects ; and, in war, to direct every spring of 
action to similar and corresponding movements, to concen- 
trate every resource in a united effort, and by systematic 
subordination to diffuse such a spirit oi alacrity and promp- 
titude to the remotest extremities of the empire ae shall 
secure the co-operation of every part in auj exigency which 
may demand the collective strength of the whole. Second^, 
that the coustltution of every branch of ilie empire sboum 
be aimilar and imiform, and, above all, that no subordinate 
pert should be so constituted as in any respect to hold 
a rivalry of dignity, even in form, with the supreme 
power.”* 

His lordship afterwards urged that as the legislature had 
vested iu the governor-general in council, subject to the 
Board of Control in England, the sole power of making war 
against any native state on the continent of India, the same 
principle required that the governor-general in council 
sbottla possess similar powers- with regard to war in Ceylcn, 
which could scarcely be considered in any other light than 
aa a dependency on our continental empire : that the wis- 

* Marqoif Welleilej, • Indiao Detpatebes,' Letter to the lUgfat Hoife 
Henry Dondas, dited May 10th, 1801. 
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d^Bkr t£ the kgieleture had certainly contemplated a unity of 
executive power as the most effectual security for the British 
raxphre on the continent of India ; and had determined that 
authority which held the sole power of disposing of the 
resources necessary for the prosecution of war should also 
possess the sole power of making war; and that no pro- 
vincial, local, or subordinate authority should be enabled to 
involve the general interests of the empire in the expense 
and hazard of bostiHtics ; that under the constitution or 
regulation which had been made for tho island of C^lon, 
the order and system established for the general government 
of India were absolutely reversed; the ling’s governor of 
Ceylon exercising the authority of concluding treaties, of 
making wars, and of conducting military operations in the 
islaud, without having the power of furnishing supplies 
either of men or money beyond the fixed cstabhshment of 
the island; while the Governor-General in council was 
required to famish supplies of men and money for the pro- 
aecution of war in Ceylon, without possessing any power c£ 
controlling the origin, conduct, or progress of the war, which 
war might, however, deeply affect the security, interests, 
and honour of tho general government of India. His lord- 
ship also showed that Ceylon had been properly termed the 
outwork and bulwark of our empire in India'; that it was 
an essential part of our strength, and that the proper ma- 
nagement of its cinl and military goi emment was of lie 
utmost importance to tlie defence of our continental domi- 
nions. “ jTor,” said he, ‘‘ can an argument be adduced to 
prove the importance of Cevlon which will not also demon- 
strate that its interests are inseparably blended with those 
of the empire on the contment, and that its government 
cannot be separated from the general control without hazard 
to the safety both of that empire and the island of Ceylon, 
lie entire military establishment of India ought to be 
applicable to tho general defence of the whole empire. The 
subdivision of that estiiblishmeiit, and the separation of our 
general strength into detachments, subjected to inde- 
pendent comn^ds, and appropriated to exclusive provincial 
and local services, must impair the general efficiency of our 
army by destroying tho unity of oui’ military power . . . 

The independence of the government and militaiy command 
of Ceylon wquld considerably embarrass the government- 
general in the prosecution of iterations agoi&st the remaiif 
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ing possessiona of tHe Frencli and Dutch to the eaatirard 
of the Cape of Good Hope, or against Egypt, or agsdnfit 
various pl^ea in these seas, or even in any truiafer of 
txoops fiom the several maritime garrisons in India. Toot 
lordship is intimately acquainted with the advantages whieh 
the poris of Ceylon offer for assembling troops and ships, 
and for completmg ei'ciy necessary dcp&t in the preparation 
of such senices. The government-general repeatedly derived 
important advantages from the full command of those ports 
during the last war. In the present state of the island, it 
would not be possible to use its ports and resources with 
similar effect. A considerable portion of the value of Ceylon, 
in time of war, is therefore actually suspended by the exist- 
ing constitution of the govonunen't of that island.”* 

Jlis lordship’s opinions varied upon this particular point; 
but at last he declared himself to be perfectly convinced, 
that the most effectual mode of rendering Ceylon a valuable 
addition to Britibh India, and an efficient augmentation of 
our military and political power, would be to annex it as a 
province to the supronie government of Bengal. Has 
representations, however, were overlooked by the borne* 
government, and that beautiful island continued to be 
separate, ond also to be — ^in too nmny instances — woefully 
misgoverned. It may bo doubted, * indeed, whether the 
natives of Ceylon liaio over been treated so f'cntly and 
kindly by king s officers, and by governors appointed by the 
Colonial office, as tli(' natives of the neighbouring continent 
have been anu arc treated bj ihe officers and civil servants of 
the Company. JVorcan i^ ftesjud that the senico in Ceylon 
has been disting ushod by 1 he production of eminent men; 
while ill this respect, tlie service of the Company has nnde- 
niably been e\ei..>dii\g\y productive. ¥or the "pre'sevA,, 

■WBIB against the Cingidc-e were iniserably conducted, grave 
errors were committed by the king’s governor, and tbe king’s 
offMM^Ta commandiug iu the island, and some shameful 
reverses were sustained by the English troops in Covlou, 
during the war against the Mahrattas and their allies, 
which was carried on with suoJi briUiiint success on the con- 
tinent by the governor-general, and Lis Indian-trained 
officers. 

* ‘ Wellesley, ‘ Indian Despatches,' &.r. Letter to Lord Hobart, then 
president of tbe ^Mrd of Control, dated Nor. 30, 1S03. 
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Soon after giTing up the command of hie troops to Sir 
David Bi^d, Colonel Wellesley returned into Mysore, and 
during a command of tvro years, he earned out the immense 
improvements which he had formerly begun, and endeared 
himself in a wonderhil measure to the people of the 
country. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The settlement n'lii( li fSir Jolin Shoi*e Lad made in Oude 
had given satit-faction to no party, and in reality had settled 
nothing. His recoguizmg the title of Vizier Ali in one 
month and dotlu'oiiiug him in the next had produced a very 
injurious effect. The people believed it all to have been a 
joobery and a trick ; the prince, expelled from Lucknow, 
was incensed to the utmost degree of fury ; and Saadut Ali, 
who had been placed upon the inusnud, complained of the 
terms and conditions, and was not very grateful to those to 
whom he was indebted for Ids elevation. Saadut had 
allowed his payments to the Company t o fall into arrears, and 
he was owing more than eighteen lacs of rupees, when Lord 
Momington fir&t assumed the govern Uiciit of India. The 
Court of Directors became clamorous for payment. At the 
some time, Zemauu Sliah, ihe terriblo king of Cabul, was pre- 
paring for another im asiou of Tipper India. It w as expected 
that the Al'glians woidd he soon on the frontiers of 0 ude. It 
was known lhat Tippoo Sidtann was corresponding with Ze- 
maun Shah, and that the Mahomclun army of the Mysoreans 
would imite with their co- religionists the Afghans, if the 
latter could make good their descent. The govemor-geueral 
reinforced our troops iu Oude to the ^ cry highest point 
allowed by the treaty between Sir John Shore and Saadut 
Ali j two regiment.-* of native infantry were added to that 
army ; five eorapanit-s of native invalids were sent to station 
themselves on the famous rock of Cliuiiar, five other compa- 
nies of native invalids were sent to Allahabad, a considerable 
force was collected to cover the holy and wealthy city of 
Benares ; and troops were cantoned in the upper provinces 
to oppose the Afghans. Those daring tribes advanced as 
far as Lahore, while Lord Momington was at IMadras busied 
in those preparations which ended in the total overthrow of 
Tippoo. But again was the sovereign of Oabul recalled to 
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Ids own states by rebellion and dvil war. But as the visit of 
the Afghans might be repeated in the following year, the 
gOTemor-genend endeavoured to find them occupation 
which womd keep them at home and diminish their caps* 
bility of being mischievous in India.* 

Tne Persians and the Afghans were old foes. Baba Khan, 
the present king of Persia, had espoused the cause of 
Zemauii iShah’s rebellious brother Ma^ood, and had made 
an inroad into the province of Khorassan, on the western 
frontier of Afghanistan. Brmg the Persians back to that 
gnarter, and Zemaun Shah and his Afghans would be k^t 
very far from the frontiers of Oude, and tar from Lahore and 
the Sutlej. At first an intercourse was opened with the 
Persian conrt bv means of one or two Persian merchants who 
traded with India. But, on the 29th of September, 1799, 
Captain Sir John Malcolm was despatched from Bombay on 
an embassy to the Persian court. The embassy was “ in a 
style of splendour corresponding to the character of the 
monarch and the menners of the nation to whom it was sent, 
and to the wealth and power of that state from which it 
p^eeded.” t It was completely successful in all its olgects. 
Baba Khan not only agreed to renew his attack upon Kho- 
rassan, but aUo entered into treaties of political and com* 
mercial alliance with the British government. The engaging 
manners and the conspicuous ability of Malcolm, the nego- 
tiator, were seconded by Nelson’s grand battle of the Nile, 
the news of which produced a wondrous efiect all through 
Asia Minor and Persia. The shah contumeliously eipelled 
from his dominions an embassy which the French had sent 
to win him over to their nation and their views upon India, 
Threatened by the Persians in his own territories, Sjemaun 
Shah could not repeat his visit to Lahore ; and in the year 
1801 he was defeated iu battle, and made prisoner by his 
rebellious brother Mahmood, who found it so difficult to 
retain his seat on the slippery throne of Cabul, that be had 
not time to bestow a thought upon plans of conquest or 
invasion in India. 

"When Zemaun Shah was "last at Lahore, Vizier Ali, the 
nabob of Oude, whom Sir John Shore had deposed, increased 
the number of his armed retainers, and engaged some of 

* Marquis WeUesler, ‘ Indian Despttebes.’ Sir John Malcolm, ‘ Foli- 
tieal Hiitory of India.’ 

f Sir Jo]^ Malcolm, ' Political Histoiy of India.’ ' 
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tho principal people of Benares to join him in an umuTBC* 
tion 80 soon as the Afghans should approach the jfirontiera of 
Oude. When it was ascertained by Lord M!onungton that 
Visier Ali had sent an agent to Zemaun Shah and was 
giving countenance to all those who sighed for the arriral 
of the Afghans, and thirsted for the blood of the Bnglish, 
instructions were sent to Mr. Cherry, our resident, to remove 
'file dangerous dethroned man from Benares to Calcutta, 
l^iis order ought to have been kept secret, but it was not. 
As soon as it reached the ear of Vuder Ali, ho went as mad 
as a Malay running a muck. Pretending a complimentary 
visit, he gained entrance into the house of our resident, 
with some of his follow ers, and treacherously and barbarously 
murdered Mr. Cherry, his private secretary, and Captain 
Conway. The assassins, now swelled into a numerous gang, 
went next to the house of Mr. Davis, the judge of the dis* 
trict, and were prevented from murdering him and his 
family only by his presence of mind and a narrow winding 
stair^e, which he defended with wonderful skill and cou* 
nge. With no other weapon than an Indian pike or 
spear, which happened to be upstairs, and with not a soul 
to help him, this brave civilian defend(>d himself and familv, 
like a valiant soldier, for the space of uii hour and a half, 
and made good the narrow staircase until troops from camp 
came to his rescue.* Vizier Aii and his desperadoes went 
to plunder and murder at other English houses ; but General 
Brokine soon came up with a respectable force of cavalry. 
After wounding some of our tiviopers and sulTeruig some 
wounds themselves, the rabble rout took to flight. Vizier Ali 
with his immediate adherents retired towards his fortified 
palace, and strongly-walled garden, where, it was thought, 
a desperate resistouee might be attempted. In marching 

* A most intrrestiuK sketch of this episode will be foaad in— ‘ Vizier 
Ali Khan ; or, the Maewere of Benares, a Chapter in British Indian His- 
torj.’ This little Tolnrae is the production of Sir J. F. Davu, eon of 
JSr. Davis, the brave judge, and author of the best book in any language 
upon China. Ha has recently been governor of Hong-Kong. 

At the time of the morders at Benares, and the attack on his father’s 
home, Mr. Dswis was s child ; but for his narrative he obtained, betides 
papers, the personal information and assistance of a senior who wee on 
the spot — of the Honourable Mountstsait Elphinstone, the author of the 
beet book apan Cabul and the Afgbin tribei, late governor of Bombay, 
and one of the veiy best of the many distinguished men who have aeqnirra 
reputation in India. Few narratives con have higher clabns to impUeft 
CIMt. * 
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t1iEoa|^ one of the Buburbs of Benaies, our troqpeis soared 
consid^bly by a fire of matchlocks, opened upon them 
the houses. Both of General Brskine’s orderlies were 
ijhot at his side. On reaching the nabob’s strong palace, 
some field-pieces which had come up with our cav&y were 
directed against it, and the gate was presently blown open 
and an entrance made. But it was vain to seek within the 
palace for the dastardly assassin ; Vizier Ali had fied north- 
wards towards Betaul, accompanied by all his well-mounted 
horsemen. Most happily tlm business was finished before 
the sun set. If the contest had lasted until dark, a firightful 
massacre would have been committed, and the holy cily 
of Benares would have been pillaged by the Santons, fimeers, 
dervishes, fanatics, adventurers, bankas, and banditti, assem- 
bled within its precincts. The English inhabitants of the 
town and neighonurhood gratefully acknowledged that the 
hour and a half, during which tW stout-hearted judge, 
Mr. Davis, had kept the assassins at bay, bad been we 
means of their salvation, by enabling some of them to con- 
ceal themselves, and others to escape to our camp.* 

As he fied up the country. Vizier Ali must have received the 
news of the retreat of the Afghans from Lahore, but early in 
his flight he halted to address a letter to the rajah of Benares, 
urging him to rise against the English. Instead of being con- 
veyed to tho rajah, this epistle was delivered to Mr. Davis. 

Our main armj of Oude, under the command of Sir 
James Craig, was far away to the westward ; but, on the 
retreat of the Afghans from L-thore, it left the frontiers and 
moved towards the capital of Oude, whither an English bat- 
talion from Cawirporc had been brought up immediately 
after the unexpected outbreak. 

Saadut Ali is described, by one who know him well in the 
early port of his reign, os a man of sense, who kept up a 
degree of digpity and decorum in his court, to which it had 

* Besides tbe soldiers and the three gentlemen who had perished at the 
residency, Mr. Robert Graham, a young civilian, and Mr. HiU, a trader 
in the city, were bntchered by the insurgents. 

“ Some of the English made thfl best of their way to the camp ; and 
others, especially those with ftmihes, concealed themselves as they could, 
and mntt probably have been discovered and massacred, if the attention 
of the insurgents had not been occupied by Mr. Davis’s defence. Qua 
large party retired into a tall field of maixe, or Indian corn, and wm 
eomplstely bidden for tbe time, though but a short distance from Bw 
seiiiMnee of one of thor number.”— Sir J. F. Davis. * 
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lon^ been a atranger, and who, in his tegulp habits aodapidij, 
cation to business, was more like an English gentleman tnai{ 
most uotiTeB. His vice was hard drinking, but he indulged 
only at night. “ He had good reason to be appreheunve osV 
revolt, for his reign was new, and his natum parauuony,] 
witii the strict order and economy which he endeavoured id 1 
introduce into his provinces, were luiiavourably contrasted 1 
with the profusion of his predecessors.” * It appears that j. 
he was timid as well as parsimonious; for w'hmi called upon ' 
to join the British forces with his own troops, in the puay \ 
Buit of Vizier Ali and his 2 )aTtisans, he earnestly imptor^ 
to be excused, upon the ground that he could not trust hist 
own soldiers ; and all that he did was to issue ordera that 
Vizier Ali should bo seized if he attempted to enter the 
territoiy of Oude. 

In the coui'se of the inquiries, instituted by Mr. Davis 
and other servants of the Company, it was I’cry deariy 
proved that not only a good number of Mahometan chieft,' 
but also a considerable number of Hmdu baboos or nobles had' 
promised assistance to the frantic Vizier Ali. “It is well 
knowji,” wrote Mr. Davis to General Erskine, “that this , 
city aboxmds with armed adventurers, who are ever ready to > 
enter mto any service at a moment’s notice. There arc in 
the district persons of rank who hvc and maintain their own 
guards without auy limitation from government.’’ The ' 
worst of the guards were composed of a set of bravos, called ' 
bankas, who were leagued together as a sect. Those bankas 
are men of all castes ; they aliect a peeiilinr way of dressing, 
half bully and half dandy, stmt and swagger about the streets, 
and ore alwavs ready to pick a quarrel or engage in any 
crime. . . the term banka, by wlueb this sect is distin- 
guished, is derived from the peculiar movement of their 
swords, 'in the exercise of which they are proficients. This 
elaas of people formerly abounded in Benares, and were the 
terror of the wealthy and timid, on whose contributions, to 
avert oimity or secure regard, they were supposed chi^y 
to BubsiBt.+ 

It was now resolved by the supreme government of 
Gahnitta that an end should be put to this system ; and 
instructions were sent to Mr. Dans to secure the persons 
of some of the nobles known to have been concerned in the 

* The Hon. Mountatnait ElnhiaitODe, ai quoted bf Sv J. F. Pavis. 

t Sir J. F. Davit. 
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]aie uininectu»L It iru not very easy to execnte this last 
atiet, vitboub malring a fi-aeas, 'vrhicn it was desirable to 
OToid. The baboos occupied great houses that were forti* 
fied like castles, and three of them resided together in the 
fortress Finderah, about fourteen miles from Benares. But 
exoeiUent measures were adopted by General iJ^kine and. 
Judge Bavis, and the execution of them was intrusted to 
able men, who did their business with rapidity and the least 
possible noise. 

The Hon. Mountstmut Elphinstone, who has since risen 
to such high distinction in the Indian service, but who was 
then a very young man, and assistant to the judge of 
Benares, was ^imished with four companies of infantry and 
twenty-four troopers to assist liim in capturing the baboos 
in the fort of Fiudcrali. At the dawn of day Elphinstone 
reached the fort, and surrounded it so as to prevent any 
s escape. The fort was then entered, and every part of it 
\ tearched except the zenana, or women’s apartments. The 
I retainers declared that the baboos went out hunting two 
I days before, aud had not yet returned. A guard was placed 
' over the lenana, but it ultimately proved that the baboos 
were not there. They had fled tho country. Only baboo 
Sheoudth, who occupied a strong house in the city of 
^nares, made any resistance. Though deprived of food and 
Iwater, ho held out a whole day and night, during which 
{time he received repeated assurances, both verbal and 
twritten, that no personal violence or disgrace would be 
'inflicted if lie quietly surrendered, lie at length rushed 
I out and attacked the soldiers with fury, apparently hoping 
Ito take them by surprise aud cut his way through. In the 
{fierce conflict the baboo aud one of his bankas were slain, 
(but not before his party had killed or wounded several of the 
/soldiers and native police. Some more of the baboos oon- 
I cealed themselves or fled to other lands. Only two of them 
j were brought to trial aud condemned to death, and of these 
only one — Bowannee Sunker — ^was executed. The sentence 
of his companion, Juggut Sing, was commuted to transpor- 
tation. Ho was sent down the Ganges to be embarked, out 
when he approached the sea’ be tow poison and died, and 
thus escaped the loss of caste and the other degradations 
which he had e^qiected to suffer.* 

* “ Jnggut Sing,” laji Mr. Davit, “ wait min of.iome talent, bnt of 
^ inordinate vanity. He posseiMd an excellent Person library, and was 
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Siibsequeutly other measures were taken to break up the 
feadal>like bands of retainers, and to scatter those desperate 
bravos, the bankas, %ho had so long disturbed the tran 
quUlity of Benares. In the meanwhile Vizier AJi had sought 
^uge among the forests on the first range of the Hdmalaja 
mountains. There he \sas joined by tHjAooters and adven* 
turers of all kiuds. With Ian less bands, amounting to some 
thousands of men, he soon descended into the eastern dis* 
trict of Oude, and tliren the reigning nabob-vizier and the 
whole of that kingdom into alarm. But, before he could do 
much mischief, a British force was upon him, and he \ras 
driven back uith loss towards the moimtain forests. Aban- 
doned by most of his people, he fied into Bajpootana, and 
took refuge with the rajah of Jypoor, who, after many scru- 
ples, the laws of hospitality being held as sacred among the 
rajpoots, delivered him up to the English, upon conmtion ' 
that they should neither put him to death nor put him in 
irons or fetters. Vizier Ali was carried through the city of 
Benares as a prisoner, on the first anniversary of his insur- 
rection and murders. Being conveyed down to Calcutta, he 
was lodged in Port ‘William, in a bomh-proof chamber, ' 
•divided by strong iron gratings into three parts. The largest 
part, in the centre, was occupied by the nabob, and the 
other two parts u ere occupied night and day by sentinels, 
oueEuglish and ouc nathc. After a long eautivitv, in this 
dull cage, he was trnnsfem’d to a niore i omtortable prison 
in ihe palace built tor Tippoo tsultaun’s family in the fort of 
Vellore. There the fenmles of hi-, family^ joined him, and 
there he died not many yeare. ago.* 

The occurreucps at Benares aud m Oude, Saadut All’s con- 
fession of entire ■svaiit oFconlidenee in his troops, the invasion 
of his territory' by Vi/ier Ah, and the constant dread enter- 
tained of the Afghans, -ill concurred in fixing the resolution 
of the govemor-genoi-al to reduce the nmtiuous and useless 

proud of hU poe.icdl < ompositions in that langnai^, nhich Mussulmans 
only could uppret latr. Xh'snasnut unlikely to hd\p influenced him in I 
rel^ng on a chief of that religion for his .iggraiidizement. His delight 
was to repeat a compliment tliat had^been paid him by a former nabob, 
who called him ‘ the nightingale ot India.’ ” 

• ‘ Vizier All Khan, or the Massacre of Benares.’ Sir J. F. Davis, by 
publishing this little volume, has discharged a duty of filial piety, sad 
has done honour to his father's memon We -nish that other ^s would 
'follow his ezample, instead of destroying, or altogether neglecting, family 
papen and docum^ts. 
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military establislunent of the nabob-vizier, and at the some 
tine to increase still further the efficient force which the 
Company maintained for the defence of that prince’s domi- 
nions. Soadut All, fully sensible of the dangers to which he 
was exposed from internal insnrroction and from foreign 
attack, would gladly hare received the additional troops of the 
Company, but, being os fond of money ns of wine, the addi- 
tions pay which was demanded greatly distressed him, and 
he shuffled and equivocated, like .-m Indian prince. 

Hereupon Lord Momington 'ordered the additional force 
to march into the country, and sent his brother, the Hon. 
Henry Wellesley,* to liucknow, to conclude a treaty by 
which a territorial cession should bo made to the Company, 
equal to the payment of the increased subsidiary force. 
IJnable any longer to evade compliance, Saadut Ah signed 
the treat!'', allotted some fertile districts, welcomed the new 
ba'ttalions, and disbanded the rabble rout which had been 
called his anny. By tliis cession, the territories of the 
Company were interposed as a barrier betucen the dominions 
of the ^zier and his foreign enemies ; and, allhougb the 
Company may, by an improved system of management and 
a better' secured trauquilhty, have raised the value of the 
districts ceded, the actual net receipts of that prince’s 
■treasury from these districts u as not more than the amount 
which he had before p.iid to the Coinpany as a fixed subsidy, 
and much less than he had become liable to pay under the 
treaty concluded nith .Sir John Shore. In the present 
treah’, negotiated by the governor-general’s brother, and 
dated in November, 1801. Saadut ..lli agreed to introduce, 
by means of his oii 11 officers, into the extensive territories 
which reinainod to liiin, such a sj stem of adniiihstration as 
should be conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, aud to 
the BC>eurit\ of the lii ('s .'ind property of aU the inhabitants. 
This treaty was final as an arrangement, .and productive of 
great good to both contracting parties. It closed all irri- 
tating questioii'i between them ; and it fully provided, under 
every contingency, for tlio defence of the territories of Oude, 
for, with fourteen or fifteen l^iousand disciplined troops, 
there was little to fear from any enemy that could approach 
the frontiers, and nothing to apprehend from internal 
plots or tumults. The country advanced rapidly in prospe- 

* The late Lord Corrlry. 

s 
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xii^, and, gratified in hie love of money by an increase of 
revenue, the nabob^vizier became coutOTted and gmtefa^ 
proving^by actions, as well as by professions, his attadiment 
to the British government. When the war with the Mah* 
rattae commenced, the governor-general had the satisfaction 
of receiving the voluntary aid of this prince. Saadnt Ali sent 
as a present a number of fine horses from his stud, sufficient to 
mount a regiment of dragoons, and contributed, by large 
loans from his treasury, to the general success of that ei^n- 
aive and extensive war. 

The Hon. Henry "Wellesley, after concluding this treaty 
of Lucknow, proceeded to take charge of the provinces 
yielded to us, as lientenaut-govemor, in order to effect a 
settlement of their hoiuidaries and reventies ; an arduous 
labour, w liich he performed in a iimiiner at, honourable to 
his own character us it w.ia advantageous to the public 
interest and to the prosperity of the native populations. 
The gross revenue derivable from the territories ceded to 
us, estimated at one croro and thirty-five lacs of rupees in 
the treaty of Lucknow, was soon raised considerably, and 
by laeans which relieved rather than distvessod the people.* 

In India the sword of tlic warrior and the skill of the 
diplomatist did only half the work. When the sword was 
sheathed and the treaties eouiluded, there leiuaiiied the 
more laborious, and, iii inanv iii'-tiuu-ts. the much more 
difilcult task of getting om eomjucst or diplomatic acqpiiai- 
tions inUi Mieh order a-, to reiidrr theia profitable to the 
('oiiipaiiy, {(upiilar with thr iiatiu'-. and endurable and 
.stroug at' pos-^e.ssion- Here great eautioi’ and circnmspec- 
tioii. nu unwearvingashiJiiity, a thorough acquaintance witii 
the languages and dialects, the habits, feelings, prejudices, 
Olid capabilities of th" natives, a constant intercourse with 
the people, and administrative abilities of tlie highest order, 
were required. Most happily for the Company at this 
moment, and I'lter, Mich administrators were always found 
among its civil .sen ants at the moment they were needed; 
and, most forlunatelv for Mai'qiiis Wellesley and for his 
brother, who had to pul hismnnevations in order, he had at 
his command such men as Sir George Barlow, and others 
who are long since dead, and Thomas Twining, Esq., 

* Sir John Malcolm, * Sketch of the Political History of India.’ Mar- 
quis Wellesley, ^ India Despatches.’ ‘ Auber, ' Rise and Frogress of the 
British Power in India.’ 
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irb« fet wirviTeB, and retains at a TeT 7 advanced age the 
ihcidtijes of a man of husiness and of a thorough Indian 
administrator and statesman.* May such men not fail us 
in the days we live in, or in the times that are to come ! 
Without them diplomacy will be a waste of paper, time, and 
ingrauity, and conquest an empty triumph. 

In the Carnatic, as in Oude, chairs could not remain on 
the footing on which they had been left by Sir John Shore. 
The nabob, Omdut-ul-Omrah, to obtain money for his own 
lavish expenses, and his rapacious creditors and mortgagees, 
to obtain their enormous interests upon the loans they had 
made to him, were still oppressing and depopulating the 
Carnatic. Moreover, the most satisfoctory evidence was 
produced to show ihat Onidut-ul-Omrah, uhose conduct 
during our siege of Seringapatam was very equivocal, had 
long maintained a secret correspondence in ciphert with 
Tippoo Sultauii, vv ith objects most hostile to the English ; 
L(^ Clive, J the son of the real founder of our Indian em- 
pire, was now go^ eruor of Madras, and he was authorized 
oy Lord Momingtou to institute a searching inquirv'. The 
Iresult of this was a decided conviction in Lord Clive’s mind 
that Omdut-ul-Omrah, who owed his throne entirely to us, 
ought to be deposed. 11 is lordship wrote to the governor- 
general : — 

“ With this strong evuleiice of iutemal treachery, and of 
open opposition to our interests in the Carnatic, established 
by treaty, it is my deliberate opinion, that a further 
adherence to the letter of the treaty of 1792, while the 
nabob Omdut-ul-Cmrah hn.s been, and now is, perfidiously 
betraying the spirit, and substance of the alliance between 
him and the Company, would he as inconsistent with the 
true principles of public faith, as it would be obviously in- 
compatible with tlie preservation of our just rights* and 
interests. 

“ On these grounds, 1 h.ave no hesitation in recommending 

• It will give some notion of the extent of the labours of the civil ser- 
vants employed in organizing the territories annexed by the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, to etate that Mr. Twining had td oue time under his charge 11,000 
native towns and villages. 

f It wss discovered by the key to the cipher that the Enclish were 
denrnated by the name of “ taza wareeds,” or new-comers ; the nizim 
by &t of “ fleech,” or, nothing ; and the Mahrattos by that of “ pooch,” 
or, contemptible. 

t The bite Earl Fowis. * 

B 2 
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to tout loi^Bhip the immediate asBumption of the cwfl mmI 
military government of the Carnatic, under such pronfliotoa 
as your lordship may be pleased to authorize for his higliN 
ness the nabob, his Iiighnoss’s family, and the principal 
officers of his government.” 

These also were the decided opiuions of the Boar^ of 
Control and the Court of Directors in England ; and, not 
long after the perusal of liord Clive’s letter, the governor* 
general was in possession of instructions firom home, autho- 
rizing the proceedings he and Lord Chve had contemplated. 

Some delays took place ihrough the atk‘i)tion required hy 
Oude, the aifkiri- ol w hich were not yet settled ; and during 
this delay tJie condition of the Carnatic became worse ana 
worse, the nabob’s creditors and officials grinding the 
ffices of the poor inhabitants. On the 28th of May, how- 
ever, decisive instruct ious wore sent to Lord Clive, who 
shortly afterwards ordered a detachment of the Company’s 
troops to occupy the chief eiitraina* into the nabob’s palace, 
to preserve order and tranquillity, and to guard against the 
seizui'e of any treasure or jirojM'rty — for Omdut-ul-Omrah 
was now sick ami believed to b(‘ dying, and various monibenf 
of his faniilj noro anticipating a '•cranible for his property, 
if not for his musuud as well I’lie old nabob expressed his 
satisfiiction at the presence of the Company’s troops, without 
which bis dying moments w oidd haA-e been disturbed by scenes 
of A'iolence and bloodshed, lie exjiired on the 16th of Jufy, 
1801, and thus cscapcci deposition. Uj'on certain concu- 
tions the mu.snud -was eftered to his reputed son Hoosseim 
Ali, who absolutely refused it. It was then offered, under 
the same conditions, to Azeem-ul-Dowlah. But that prince 
was kept in ainost rigorous coiifiiunicnt by the great khaas; 
and these nohJcmcii, ei incing a contempt of the Company’s 
authority, privately placed Hoosseim Ali on the musnud (pi 
course without our conditions), and jircparcd to proclaim 
him publicly. Cpon this contumacy, Lord Clh'e gave im- 
medmtu orders to the Company’s troops to take instant 
possession of the palace, and remove all the khans and the ■ 
guards of the late nabob. The valour of the kluins evapo- 
rated in a moment. No resistance was ofl'ered ; cvejy part 
of the palace was occupied j the nabob’s guards qumtly 
withdrew; Azeem-ul-Dowbih was liljerated from his condne- 
ment, and condact€Kl with a guard of honour to Ameer 
Bayh, anothdr of the nabob’s palaces. The liberated prince 
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mus grateful and submiasivo ; and on tbc 25th of July, he 
agreed to all the conditions demanded by the Company, 
and concluded a treaty Trith Colonel Close and Mr. "Webl), 
who acted for Lord Clive and the governor-general. 

By this treaty all the powers of govemment were de- 
livers over in perpetuity to the Honourable East-India 
Company, and were totally and for ever renomiced by the 
nabob, including all hi a ^lowanccs, nearly one-iifth of the 
revenues of the Carnatic was made over to the nabob ; and 
he was relieved Irom the crushing weight of debt which hod 
been created by his predecessors, which had encumbned 
the revenues of the eountr), and which was rapidly destroj'- 
ing all classes of tho inhabitants. Tlic Company engaged 
to liquidate, by degrees, all such portions of this great debt 
os should bo provecl to be just.* 

An end was thus put to that divided rule which, in the 
Carnatic, as ebcwbeiv, bad proved so great a curse ; and the 
nabob was limited to that sort of life for which alone nabobs 
wore fit — a life of form, ceremony, and sih or maces ; of indo- 
lence, show, and parade. Ever since the eomiui'sts of the 
first and great Lord Clive, tho rulers of the Carnatic, like 
those of Bengal and other countries, were virtually nothing 
but vassals and dependants on the English, w ithout whose aid 
not one of them could hav c kept his scat on the musnnd, or 
could have defended his couutr} either from intestinetroubles 
or from foreign invasion. In this light, and in none other, 
were they considered by their own subiects, and by all their 
neighbours, their territories were substuntially territories 
conquered by the sw ord and by policy, although the English 
chose to exercise tbc rights of conquest with gentleness and 
forbearance, and to cover over tlie real condition of the 
nabobs with strange mctaphybical distmetions and refine- 
ments. Out of these quibbles sprang innumerable diificul- 
ties and embarrassments to our govemors-general, to our 
judges of tho Supreme Court at Calcutta, and to other func- 
tionaric»; as well as many woes and long-sufieriugs to the 
oppressed and distracted natives, who wero often driven 
to despair by their mock rulers or nabobs, while the real 
sovereign power, the Company, merely looked on. If the 
rights of sovereignty had been frankly assumed at the 
beginning — if tho Company or British nation had openly 

* Treatiei published by the Ea&t-India Company. ‘ Marquia W«l. 
laaley’t Deapatcbei.' Sir John Maicoim, * Political Hiftory of India/ 
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nroclaiined themselves what thejw^ defitctOji^ 

lords and rulers of Bengal, Oude, the Carnatic, ete., — ^maoqr 
evils might have heeu avoided ; — if when, by arms or by 
I»liey, the English first obtained dominion over these pria- 
dpolities and powers, th<’y had assumed their proper style 
and title, instead of calling themselves protectors, aHies, 
■Hiiliaries, and the like (with a false moderation of langua^ 
which deceived no one, either in Europe or in Asia), the 
great Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, and the Marquis Wel- 
tesley himself, would have been relieved from many false 
posinons, and political actions, not always warranted by their 
luminal relatious with the native princes, would have been 
reconcilable to llio law of nations.* It was not the fiwlt 
of these illustrious men that a bad ^stem was not altered ; 
the blame lav at home with the Company, the Court of 
Directors, aiii\, in the later stages, stiU more with the Board 
of Control, the king’s government, and most of all, with 
orators, and mistaken philanthropists in parliament, who 
were perpetually deerj ing as tyrannical and inhuman the very 
measures which were best caTcuhitcd to give peace and hap* 
pincss to the people of India 

Tanjopo has been mentioned is one of the regions which 
liord Momington improved by taking the administration 
out of the hands of a nabob In another and distant 
quarter, a dependeni. and almost fictitious government was 
Broken up. The nabob of Surat liad long owed bisp^tical 
existence to the presidency ef Bombay, who had gairisoned 
the castle of Surat, anil had, by money and by other means, 
sustained and defended hiui. HU arrears of debt were so 
great, that before l^ord Mornington assumed the supreme 
government m India, the Court of Directors had impatiently 
called flip a seitlemeut. and demandi'd that the nabob should 
disband his own und’scipliued and mutinous soldieiy, and 
assign to the Company, funds sufficient to maintain three 
Battalions fif sepovs. Before any settlement could be made, 
this nabob died, leaving only an infant son, who followed 
him to the gnwe in a tew wwks. Then there arose a die* 
^ted Bueeessiou, and but for* the presence of our troops, the 
diilerenL claimants would have made a civil war. Under 
the mived rule, wBich I have condemned, the district had 
hemi kept in a hapless condition ; and the people of Surst 


* ‘ Our Indian Empire.’ 
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I»d repeatedly applied to the Bombay government for pro- 
tection against t^ir native rulers, and. for security to their 
property and trade. This was not a place to be left to the 
mii^ule and confusion which inseparably accompany a 
double or divided rule. Though declined from its ancient 
magniflcence, Surat, the capiM of Glusenit, was stiU one of 
the most populous cities in all India. It was inhabited by 
Mussulmans, Hindus, Parsees, Jews, Aiinonians, and 
Boras, and was frequented, for trade, by people of other 
religions; and to presen'o tranquillity by checking the 
fanatical ebullitions of the foUDwera of so many hostile 
creeds was a task which bad far exceeded the power and 
faculties of the nabobs. Surat had been for many years 
the head-quarters uf a multiform fanaticism, of anarchy, and 
of asbasainatioii. In 1795, the Mahometan and Hindu inhor 
bitants waged a bloodv war upon one another in the streets, 
and committed atrocities wbieh seared away many of the more 
pacific denizens and foreign visitors, upon whose industrv 
and trade the prosperity of the city mainlv depended. 
There was ikj police, no law, no regiilarltv in tfie collection 
of the hoxos and port duties, no redress for any grievances, 
except, occasionally, appeal to llu‘ British resident or 
to the presidi'uey of iJoinhny. In fact, as the governor- 
general said, the nabobs had pnn ed themselves as incom- 
petent to conduct the interu.il aflairs of the city as to 
provide for its external defence. Dn the lOtli of March, 
1800, the best of the el.aimants was set aside, with a liberal 
allowance, and the government and revenues of Surat were 
assumed by the Company. The change was miivcrsaUy felt 
by the people as a blessing. 

And it' the ancient prosperity of Surat has not been re- 
stored under the rule of the Company, it has been owing to 
geographical situation, to vast changes in manufactures and 
the hues of trade, and to oilier accidents, u Inch frequently 
— and in other countries besides India — depress one city 
and district to raise up .another. But by the Company’s 
assumption, the reign of law and a good police were 
estabhshed; and now the Hindu performs his religious 
rites and kneels in his pagoda, the Mussulman eidls to 
prayers from the minaret and prays in his mosque, and 
tire Parsee, the disciple of Zoroaster, worships the Almighty 
power ill the rising and the setting sun, without shedding 
each other’s blood. The Boras, a mysterious sect, believed 
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by aome to be a remnant of the old sect of Abbossuis, of 
vrhom and its chief, the Old Man of tho Motmtain, bo much 
■was heard in Europe during the cmsndes, and the Farsees, 
who had been most obnoxious to all other sects, and most 
frequently persecuted, arc now the most thriving people in 
the country, and possess between them the proprietorship 
of most of the houses in Surat. Tlie Boras have at present 
nothing of the sanguinary temper which, in the middle ages, 
dis'tinguished the follow ers of the old man of the raoun* 
tain.” They arc in general, like the Farsees, verj peaceable 
and orderly niercliants and tradesmen, and have considerablo 
influence and privileges in most of the cities of Central India. 
At a subsequent |)eriud, tSunit w as greatl} iudebted to Mr. 
Mouuistuai't Elpliinstoue.* 

• Btsbop IJeber, ' Xjrrative of a Journey llirougli the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India,’ iic. 

For cunona information about tbe Asa.is'.in^, the student is referred to 
O. C. Wood, ‘ History of the Aasa>sin', tiaii-Iated from the German of 
Von Hammer,' 12 mo Loud. IS'IT, and, ‘The Dibist>in, or School of 
Moaners, translated from the Frisian, hv Dai id .s|i(a, of the Oriental 
Deparrmenc 111 the Hon. Enf.Tndia tompany's Ci>ll«g;e.’ Published by 
the Oriental Tianalation Fund. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Ti£E imminencv of a Maliratta ■war had been apparent 
ever since the arrival of the Marquis Wellcslev in India — 
and, indeed, long before that j)eriod. With tlio aid of the 
French, they had attained to a lieight of jnilitpy power 
which was altogether incompatible with the existence of 
security and tranquillity in the noighbouring states, and 
which would have been eminently perilous to our Eastern 
empire if Bonaparte could at any time have sent a strong^ 
armament to India. The ilcets of Franco and Spain had not 
yet been destroyed at Trafalgar ; Bonaparte could as yet dis- 
pose of great naval means and resonrees, and as ho had what 
Las been called “ an Oriental twist in the imagination,” and 
always an eye to tho East, it was to bo apprehended, any 
time beta eeii the years 1799 and 1805, that he might make 
a daring attempt in that direction — an attempt which a ould 
be greatly favoured by his continued possession of the Isle 
of France. 

It lias been seen that the great Mahratin chief Scindiah 
rejected all overtures of friendship with the English, and 
kept his own sovereign, the pcishwa, in a state of miserable 
subjection, through the great niilitnn' force he possessed in 
M. Perron’s disciplined troops. Not satisfied with the sub- 
missiveness of his sovereign, and with the vast power ho 
himself possessed, Scindiah made -nar upon the poor peishwa, 
and, with the help of M. Perron and his battalions and 
formidable artillery, he drove him out of Poonah, his capital. 
The dispossessed poisliwa applied for assistance to the 
English, and, escaping to tl^e coast, he put himself under- 
our protection. The moment had now come for breaking 
np that too great pou er of the Mahiatta confederacy. 

The governor-general had three great objects in view — 
to restore the comparatively pacific and Mendly wishwa — 
to destroy or dissipate the disciplined forces whicL Perrenhad. 
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raised as a matcli for our own sepoys — and to defeat ScindiaVs 
vast plans of encroaohmont and aggrandizement, which were 
threatening to convulse the Avhole of India. Hordes of 
banditti had boon for soiue time daily pouring in firom 
Malwa and Hindustan, to enrol themselves at Poouah, under 
the banners of Seindiali, who ])ronii6cd them plunder 
as well as pay. It impobsiblc that these devouring 
armies should limit their operations to the IVluhrattn states 
or to the contest for the sovew'ignly of those countries: 
they must be earljy forced by A\ant. if not Invited by policy, 
to invade tlie riel'icr territories of the British government, 
or the territories of our allies, which were defended only by 
British anus Moreover, the powerful rajah of Berar united 
bis forces to those of Scimliali, and other Hindu clue& 
engaged to make common cause with liim. The scene, too, 
was now becoming open to Fi'cneh intrigue, and the artfiil 
influences of Bonaparte. The govcrnor-g<-neral had received 
intelligence of the jjeace of .Vraiens, which would allow the 
French to revisit India as friends, and then to renew their 
correspondenee and eonueetioiw with all the enemies of the 
English. As a statesman. Lord “Wellesley knew that that 
hollow peace could not be lasting , hut he also knew that it 
might give time to the French to mature plans for the 
x«newai of the war on the soil of India. If Seindiah were 
allowed to establish a complete ascendaiiev- over the 3f ahrattn 
empire, from the banks of the (Janges to the S(‘» of Malabar 
— and this he would have doni' had he lieen left unmolested 


.■—there could be little doubt in the mind of any man 
acquainted with the const itulion of the army of that chie^ 
azkn the influence and anthontv of the French officers by 
whom it wan eommanded, that tin* Fn'ueh nation might in 
a very few years aid him to the consolidation of a military 

E r which would hav" struck at tlie very existence of the 
sh government in India. Seindiali, and his father 
before him, had owed their power to French officers, to 
Freach arms, atid to French imunsds. The present niler 
was BO fMnilianzed to their systems, manners, and feelings, 
as to l)e almost half a Frenchman himself. 


The peishwa, in imploring for English assistance, bad 
engaged to receive a subsidiary English force, and to code, 
for its subristence and pay, territories rendering an annual 
revenue of twenty-six lacs of rupees. The peishwa at the 
same time engj^ed to identify his interests with those of 
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iba Cotafaxuy, and to conclude a defensive alliance on the 
hasU of the taeaty of Hyderabad, which Lord Wellesley had 
concluded with the nizam of the Deckan. 

In the treaty of Baaaein, as finally concluded on the Slst 
of December, 1802, these conditions were inserted. More- 
over the peishwa renounced all claims to Surat and to the 
other districts in Guzerat which had recently been assumed 
by the Company ; he agreed to abide by the arbitration of 
the Company in all its unsettled disputes with the nizam ; 
and he also engaged to discharge from his service any Euro- 
])eaiis that belonged to nations hostile to the English, or 
that were discovered meditating injury or carrying on 
intrigues iiuurious to the interests of the English. In 
return, the English government bound itself to fiimish to 
the peishwa a subsidiary force of six battalions of native 
infantry, with a complement of field-pieces and European 
artillen'inon. The treaty of Basseiu was confirmed by tihe 
governor-general on the llth of Eebruarv, 1808. 

the treaty of Amiens, Pondicherry and their other 
fretories had lieen restored to the French. In taking 
repossession of Pondicherry, the ofBcers of that nation 
acted with consummate imprudence, betraying the intentions 
of their master to make that citv the centre of political 
intrigue, to sap the power of the Company while the peace 
lasted, and on the renewal of war to contend once more 
with the English ior doininfoii over the East.* 

* The views of the French guverament in regaining these Indisn pog. 
sessions under the treaty of .Anueos, were fully developed in a memoir 
drawn up by Monsieur Lefebvre, an officer attached to the staff diat was 
fertned for Pondicherry. It pointed out the possibility of a French armr 
readung India by way of Egypt and the Red Sea. While the Eni^iib 
would be directing all tlieir attention to defeat the advance of this anaa- 
ment from the west, one secret expedition could be prepared to proceed 
firora Spain by way of Mexico to Manilla ; and another secret expedition, 
to be provided by the Dutch, rould proceed by the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Spanish ialands in the Indian Ocean, and from thence to Trinco- 
malee, in Ceylon, a port of the greatest importance to the English navy. 
It was calculated that theae three joint expeditions, aided by the Mah- 
luttas and other native powers inimical to the English, must inflict an 
irreparable blow on the interests Af Great Britain in India ; and that, if 
those interests were once destroyed, the invasion and conquert of England 
would be easy achievements. According to M. Lefebvre’s pnf/et, tha 
Franoh and their auxiliaries, on arriving in Hindoatan, were to dedana 
that they came to give liberty and independence to the native princes, to 
liberate the Great Mogul from thraldom, and to reconstruct the once 
magnificent empire of Tiraour. * 
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Immediately aftei^ the ratification of the treaty of Bosseia, 
the Madras army, under General Stuart, was ordered to 
advance into the Mahratta territory for the purpose of te-m- 
stating the pcishwa, and the govemor-generars brother, 
who had been advanced to the rank of major-general, was 
appointed to command a select corps in advance, ■with which 
he was to make a dash upon Poonah. Ha\ing received, on 
the road, information that it was intended to bum Poonah 
on the approach of the English, General Wellesley, leaving 
his iniimtry beliind, pushed on with his cavalry, and, perform- 
ing a march of sixtv miles in thirty hours, reached that 
town on the 20ih of April, and saved it from destmetion. 
The PreTicli disoiidined battalions were at a distance, the 
Mahrattiib hostile to their prince retired -without fighting, 
those well-disposed towards him welcomed the English, and, 
in the following mouth of May, our ally the peishwa re- 
entered his capital. 

It ■was in this beginning of the Mahratta campaigns, and 
through means wliicli ■will aflcrwords he cxplaiued, that 
Genend AVcllcsley, by hi.s astonishingly rapid movements, 
made a new era in our Indian warfare. Q’o use his own words — 

“We marched to Poonah Irom Scringnpatam, the distance 
being nearly 600 miles, in the worst season of the year, 
through a countrj which had been destrojed by Holkar’s 
army, with heavy gun-v, at the rate upon an average, of 
thirteen and a half miles u day; and if the twelve days which 
wo halted on tho Toonidura tor orders be excluded, we 
arrived at Poonah in two months frum the t inie wo marched- 
On this march wo lost i«> ilraught-eattlo. I remained in 
the neighhonrliood of Poonah, ui a country which deserves 
the name of a desert, for six weeks ; and then marched 
again with the train in the same state as to numbers os 
■vmen it left Seringapatani, and the troops and cattle were 
in tho field during the monsoon.”* 

After sumo very fruitless negotiations with Scindiah, 
General Wellesley marched from Poonah to the north, and 
took by escalade the strong town of .\hmcdnughur. Nearly 
at the some time General Lake, in command of a port of the 
Bengal sem^, marched towards Delhi, and other forces were 
advancing irom different points against the Mahrattas. Aa 
in the days of Warren Hastings, immense tracts of countiy 


* * ‘ Wellington Dnpatches.’ 
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mee IzaTersed by our different colmnne, and comlwe^ 
movemeats were executed with &r more precision and 
rapidity. With great wisdom the goremor-general had 
given to Lake in Hindustan, and to General Wellesley in 
the Deckan, most ample political, as well as mUitary power. 
They could fight or uego^te as they chose. 

On the 2l8t of August, General Wellesley crossed the 
Godavery river, and entered Aurungabad on the 29th. The 
enemy manifested an intention to cross the river to the 
eastward, and steal a march upon Hyderabad, the capital of 
our ally the nizam, which had been left rather bore of 
troops; but they were prevented by Wellesley rapidly 
marching along tue left bank of the river, and placing nim- 
self between them and that city. 

Scindiah, who had an immense mass of irregular cavalry, 
and whose infantry were very lightly equipped — while hoth 
horse and foot li\ cd only on plunder, and carried no maga> 
aines with them — was cixabled, for more tliau a month, to 
avoid a general engagement. He dreaded the name of 
Wellesley and the diBciplinc of our troops ; and he only 
thought of carrying on a predatory warfare, supporting hi 
men at the excuse of the subjects of the iii/.am and other 
allies of the English, .and wearing out our troops by conti- 
nual marches aud partial afl'raa s. 

About tbe middle of September General Wellesley learned 
that the Mahratta leader had been reinforced by sixteen 
battalions of regular infantry, eommantled by French offi- 
cers, and a large train of ni'tillery, and that tbe whole of liis 
force was assembled near the banks of the Kaittia river. On 
the 2l8t of September, Wellesley had a eonfereuce with 
Colonel Stevenson, who had eomc up with the nizam’a 
auxiliary force, now (thanks to the governor-general’s 
arrangements) almost entirely composed of our disciplined, 
faithful, and brave sepot s. A combined attack on the enemy 
was at once concerted. 

On the 22ud Colonel Stevenson took the western route, 
and AVelleslcv the eastern, round the hills hctw'een Budna- 
poor and Jaulna. They expected to join forces and attack 
the enemy early on the morning of the 24th. But on the 
23rd the general received a rtqwrt that Scindiah and the 
rsyah of Berar had moved off that morning with their 
mmads of horse, aud that their infantry were about to 
fiailow, but were as yet in comp, at the distance of about six 
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£roin bim. Gvoeral Welleslej' therefoiFe dstenniitied 
to aiawi upon the infantry and engage it at once. Hesenta 
Bnssenger to Colonel Stevenson, who was at the moment 
abont eight miles off on hia left, to acquaint him wijdi hm 
intention and to direct his advance with all possible rapidity ; 
ho then moved forward with the 19 th light dragoons wd thiW 
re^ments of native cavalry to reconnoitre. Ilia infantiy, 
consisting o£ only tiro British and five sepoy battalione, 
fidlowed with all their speed. After he had ridden aboot 
fimr miles, Wellesley, from an elevated plain, saw noton^ 
the in&ntiy, but the whole Mahnitta force, consisting <tt 
about 50,000 men, encamped on the north side of the Kaitna, 
where the banka of that river were very steep and rocky. 
Their right, consisting of eavalty, extended to Bokerdon ; 
their left, consisting of mfantiy, witli ninety pieces of artil* 
lery, lay near the fortified vLUage of Assaye, which has given 
its name to the memorable battle. Xo thought of retreat 
was entertained. Wellesle}' resoIveJ to attack the infantry 
<m. its left and rear, and for that purpose he moved his little 
army to a ford a little beyond the enemy’s left, leaving the 
Myaorc and other irregular cavalry to watch the Alalmatta 
cav^iy, and crossing the river only ^rith his regular hme 
and infantry'. He passed the ford, .tscended the steep bank, 
and formed hia men in ihree hues, two of infantry and the 
third of horse. This was etleetcd under n brisk cannonade 
ftom the enemy’s artillery . iicindiah, or the European officer 
who directed his movements, promjilh made a correspond- 
ing change m his line, uivmg a iir front to his infantry, 
wmch was now made t.'» rest its right on the river and its 
1 ^ up<m the village of Assaye and the Junh stream, which 
flowed in a parallel direction w ith t lie Kaitna. Scindiah’a 
numerous and well-served cauiiou did terrible execution 
aiDcmg Wellesley’s advancing fines, killing men and hul- 
lo^a, and drowoiing the weak sound of Ids scanty artillery. 
At one 01011)0111, such a gap w as made by a cannon-ball in the 
lOaglish right that some of the Alalirntta cavalry attempted 
to charge through it ; but the British cavaliy in the third 
Ime came im and drove the Mahrattas back with great 
slaughter. Finding his artillery of little or no use (the 
guns could not be brought up for lack of bullocks), Glencral 
Wellesley gave orders to leave it in the rear, and bade the 
infantry charge with the bayonet. His steady, resolute 
advance in the (teeth of their guns had already awed the 
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If sfaniil^aa, -who would not stand to meet the collision of the * 
bright English steel : their infantry gave way and abondoned 
their terrible guns. One body of them formed again, and 
presented a bold front; but Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell 
charged them with the British cavalry, broke and dispersed 
them, and was killed in the moment of victory. Wellesley’s 
sepoys havmg proceeded too &r in pursuit, many of Sctn- 
diah’^s artillerymen, who had thrown themselves down 
among the carriages of their guns as though they were dead, 
got to their feet again and turned their pieces against the 
rear of tho advancing sepoys ; and at the same time the 
Mahratta cavalry, whicli had been hovering round throughout 
the battle, were still near. But Maxwell’s exploit speedily 
led to the silencing of this straggling artiUery fire, and to 
the headlong flight of Scindiah’s disciplined infantcr, who 
went off, and left ninety pieces of cannon, nearly all brass 
and of the proper calibres, in the hands of the conqueror. 
General Wellesley led the 78th British infantry in person 
against the village of Assaye, w hich was not cleared without 
a desperate combat. It was near dark night tv hen the firing 
ceased. 

The splendid victoir cost General WcUesloy twenty-two 
ofiicers and 38G men killed, aud fifty-seven officers and 1,626 
men wounded : excluding the irregular cavalrj' which re- 
mained on the other side of the river, aud had not been 
engaged, the total luimber of killed and wounded amounted 
to nearly one-third of his force. The general himself hod 
two horses killed under him. one shot and the other piked ; 
every one of liis stafl-oflicers had one or two horses killed, and 
his orderly’s head was knocked off by a cannon-ball as he rode 
close by nis side. The enemy, who fled towards the Adjun- 
tee ghaut, through w hich they had passed into the Deckan, 
left 1,200 dc.ad, and a great number badly wounded, on the 
field of battle.* Great was tlie increase of fame to the 
Company’s troops. 

The native cavalry of Fort St. George emulated the bra- 
very and stamina of that splendid regiment the 19th light 
di^oons. At the most critical moment of the battle, which 
still ranks amongst the hardest fought of those that have 
been goiued by the illustrious Wellington, the British 
dragoons, when making their extremest efforts, saw their 
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Afljotic fellow-soldiers “keep poce for pace and Uowier 
every blow.”* 

Colonel Stevenson, wbo had encountered some unexpected 
obstacles on his route, arrived at Assaye early on the 24th, 
end was immediately despatched after the flying enemy. 

While these things were doing in the south, General 
I^ake continued both his advance upon Delhi and a corre- 
spondence, which had been coramenced nith M. Perron, who 
was now finding that bis troops were dispirited and disaf- 
fected. Yet the garrison of Alighur, the ordinary residence 
of Perron, and Iiis principal military depot, made a desperate 
reeietance, and did not yield the fori to Lake (on the 4th of 
September) until 2,000 of them had perished. On the very 
same day five companies of Jiake’s sepoys, who had been 
left with only one gun to occupy a distant powtion, were 
surrounded by a cloud of eavidiy, commanded by a French- 
man of the name of Flcury.and were compelled, after consum- 
ing their ammunition, to surrender to the said Fleurv, who 
instantly disappeared with them in the wild country Ibchind 
the Jumna. On the fall of Alighur, jVf. Perron m^e good 
terms with General Lake, quitted the service of Hcmdiah, 
and retired with his family and <#'ets to Lucknow, decla- 
ring that the treachery of the Mahrulf ns and the ingratitude 
of his European oificers had eonviuced him that further 
resistance to the British arms was useless. The governor- 
general attached gn'at importance to the TRitlidim^iug of this 
very able French adventurer. 

()n the 11th of September General Lake, who had resumed 
his march upon Delhi, was uilbrmed tliat the army, which 
had belonged to Perron, and w Inch was now commanded by 
another FrcnelimaUjliad eroBsedthe.rumna fi-om Delhi, under 
cover of night, with the intention of fighting a battle for the 
defeiK'c of the ancient capitidofthe Great Moguls, but which 
was now the prison of Shah Alum, tlie feeblo representative of 
those T\r uHsul iinan inouarchs and conquerors. L.ake’s troops 
were fatigued with a long march, and oppressed by the exces- 
sive boat of the weather, when they reached their ground of 
encampment, about six miles from Delhi ; and they liad 
scarcely pitched their tents before they w ere attacked by 
some of the Frenchman’s powerful squadron. This officer, 
named Louis Bourquicu, Sad 19,000 men under his com 


• * ‘ Quarterly Review, ' vol, m-iii. 
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jntAd ; and lie had poated hia main bod^ on a rising ground, 
irith swamps on either dank, so that it was only lus front 
which oould be attacked, and that front was defended by a 
lino of intrcnchmciits and almost as many guns as were 
turned against ‘Wellesley at Assayc. Lake had only 4,500 
men. By some ingenious movements he tempted the enemy 
from their heights and intrenchnicnts down to the plain ; 
and, when they thought ho was about to fly from the 
fleld, he tamed short upon them with one \olley, and then 
with the bayonet. The)' could not stand the charge : they 
ran towards their guns, which they had brought down to 
the plain, and which ojieiied a tremendous fim of round, 
grape, and chain shot. But another volley and another 
bayonet-charge drove them from their now exposed pieces ; a 
chi^e of Lake’s cavalry, and some rounds from his flying 
artillery, completed the deldele ; and the enemy fled beyond 
the Jumna, leaving behind them 3.000 or 4,000 kille d, 
wounded, or prisoucra. sixtj -eight cannon, a great quantity 
of ammunition, and their 'militarj- chest. Alfhilo it lasted, 
the affair was very hot ; froneral* Lake had his horse shot 
under him, aud nearly 400 of his people were laid low by 
the grape aud chain sliot. 

On the next morning Lake eucamjied opposite the city of 
Delhi, which, together u ith the fortress, was evacuated by 
those who held the Mogul in thraldom. On the 14th of 
September, Louis Boinquicu and four other French officers 
surrendered as prisoners of war in the British camp. On the 
16ch General Lake paid a visit to Shah Alum, who had first 
come upon the stage in the time of the great Lord Clive. 
The Mogul, who nas now old, and blind, and miserably 
poor, received Lake as a deliverer, and gave him, which was 
about all he could give, a series of sounding oriental titles ; 
as, “The Sword of the State,” “The Hero of the Land,” “ The 
Lord of the Age,” and “The Victorious in War.” The 
descendant of tlie groat Timour liad some reason to rejoice 
at being received into British protection ; Seindiah had 
tj'rttnnized over him in the most barbarous ’nianncr, and 
before^ Seindiah had gotten jmsscssion of his person and 
dominions, a chief named Gholaum Khadur had struck out 
one of his eyes with his own dagger. 

Another of the French adventurers surrendered, aud new 
no man of any military note or ability, of that nation, le- 
muuued in this part of India. 
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From Dellii Gr«iieral Lalce marched on to Afipra, where he 
Biiiyed on the 4th of October. On the 17th the fbrtrBSS of 
Agra waa surrendered to him. 

So vast were the resources of Scindiah that he had been 
(mablad to send seventeen disciplined battalionB and moro 
than 4,000 horse to endeavour to regain possession of SeUu, 
while he was engaged in besieging the forces of A|^ 
On the 27th of October, when we liad garrisoned and ae* 
cured that fortress. Lake started inquest of this new enemy. 
The rains were felling heavily, the roads were in a wretched 
state, and at some points they were inundated by the 
Mahrattas, who liad cut the embankments of great reseiv 
voirs; but speed vvas necessary, and both British and 
native troops exerted themselves to the utmost, and, having 
the rest of his forces behind him, Lake, on getting near the 
Mahrattas, pushed forward with his cavalry sdone, and 
inarched irom midnight on the 31st of October, till seven 
o’clock the next morning. Then he found the enemy well 
posted, with their right upon a stream, their left on the 
village of Laswaree, and witli their front garnished witii 
seventy-two pieces of artillery. Lake’s foremost brigade 
came in coutact with ihe enemy’s left, and drove it in and 
penetrated into the village of Laswaree, which has given 
its name to the battle.* But in the village they were exposed 
to a terrible fire of artillery and musketry •, Tolonel Tande- 
leur fell, and Lake thought it prudent to draw oil’ the brigade. 
Other brigades, who hod attacked at other points, were 
also obliged to fell back, but they carried away with them 
several of the Mahratla guus. 

Our infentry and artilleir, wliieh Lake had left behind, 
had started on his track three hours after midnight, and 
had continued to m'irch with such spirit, that they made 
twenty-five miles in less than eight hours, and joined him 
and his cavalry a little before eleven o’clock in the day. At 
their appearance the enemy offered, upon certain conditionB, 
zo surrender their guns and retire. Lake, anxious to stop 
the efifusion of blood, granted the conditions, but, seeing that 
the Mahrattas hesitated, he gave them one hour to decide 
whether they would accept the terms or fight. The hour 
expired, and then the real battle began. 

On the side of the British the brunt was home by the 

* At first tbit afiair waa oallad the battle of Caseowiy. Saa • WalliBg> 
ton Despatches.’ 
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Idaig'a 76ih vegweiiA and a battalion and five compeniea of 
sept^a, ^rho md to sustain a trem^dous fire of canister 
shot, and a massive charge of cavalrr. “ This handful of 
beffoes,” as Lake called them, though thinned bv the enemy’s 
artillery, stood firm, and repulsed the Moiuatta hmne. 
Then Major Griiffiths was sent at the head of the 29th 
dn^oons to sweep away that numerous cavaliy, a du^ 
which he perform^ thoroughl 3 ', but not without losing his 
OTO life, being struck bj' a cannon-ball. Then followed the 
terrible bayouet-charge of tho British infantry, the right 
wing of which was led by Major-General Ware, until his 
head was carried off by another cannon-shot, j'or a time 
the enemj' disputed every point foot by foot, only giving 
way when the bayonets were at their breast, and their own 
captured guns were turned against them. The Mahratta 
ini^try fought reaUj' like disciplined soldiers, and did honour 
to M. Perron, who had the training of them. Even when 
borne down, thej*^ attempted to make a retreat in good order; 
but this attempt was frestrated by a brilliant charge made 
by the 27th dragoons and one of our regiments of native 
cavalry. This charge finished the afioir. The mass of the 
enemy either fled from the field or cried for quarter and 
surrendered; and all the artillery, all the baggage, and nearly 
eveiything belonging to them, &U into the bands of the 
victors. With the exception of 2,000, who surrendered, 
their seventeen disciplined battalions were destroj'ed. So 
perished the Mahratta “ Invinciblcs of the Deckan.” * It 
was calculated that the dead alone on the field did not fall 
short of 7,000. Except a portion of their cavalry and some 
broken infantry, who concealed themselves among the bazar 

C le, none of Scindiafa’s Mahrattas escaped. The EngUali 
amounted to 172 killed, 652 wounded. General Lake, 
who had personally led the charge of cavalry in the morning 
before the infantry came up, who had afterwards led on the 

* “ The seveuteen battolioas aonihilateil at Laswaree were called the 
‘ Declcan Invinriblea,’ and were considered aa the flower of Sciodiah's 
army, which altogether bad made immense and rapid strides towards the 
point of perfection of the best of European troops. Throogbout this 
eventful Mahratta war every conflict gave evidence of this improvement, 
whidi was attributable to the connection of the natives with the French, 
whose energies, address, and abilitiea were exerted to the otmost in 
ezasperating the chieb against the EogiUb, and in foming their snbjeeta 
into hardy and dncqdiBtd etddiera, with the view of thereby overthrowing 
our dominion in the East.” — Major Thorn, ‘ Memoir of the War,’ be. 
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76tb, and who had conducted nearly every operation of iite 
day, had two horsea shot tinder him, and saw his son, aetisg 
as his aide-de«camp, badly wounded by his side.* 

But Iiake had now dcicated, routed, and annihilated that 
army of Perron which had caused the govemoivgeneral such 
great and reasonable alarm ; he hod placed in the hands of 
the English nearly all the extensive territories watered by 
the Jumna; and oetweenhis exertions aud those of General 
Wellesley, the power of Scindiah was utterly shattered 
before tho end ol the year. 

Shortly after his splendid victorj' at Assaye, Wellesley 
re-opened his campaign with vigour, and Sciudiah’s towns, 
OBstles, and fortified posts fell, one one, into his hands, 
in the course of October and November. Towards the end of 
November Scind'ah prayed tor and obtained a tmee ; but his 
atlv, the rajah of Berar, etdl he) it the field in great force, 
and it was suspeited, or rather it was known, that Scintliah. 
was negotiating only to gain time for bringing up more troops. 
Under these circumstances, Gem'ral Wcllesloy dotcrraiiied 
to bring on, if possible, a second decisiic battle. Effecting 
a junction with Colonel SU-veuson, who was close to the 
heels of the Uerar army, on the -Sth of November, he 
advanced in full force against the enemy, who retreated 
hefiiro him, coloring their ivav witli their innumerable 
irregolor cavaliy. These iiioi ements w ero continued on the 
29th, WrUcbley’-j 31y-ore cavalry driimg the hlahrattw 
before them ; but hai ing arrived w itlua a short distance of 
Argauni (a small village in the province of Berar), our 
troops were ordered to halt, and they were beginning to 
encamp, when a leporl can'C in that the enemy’s cavalry 
waa vastly increased, and Ihai cur Mysoreans in fiont were 
giving ground. A support was at once ordered out, aad, 
proceeding at its hood. General Wellesley soon beheld, not 
the army of Berar alone, but the united armies of Scindiah 
and the Berar rajah. Although the day was far spent, our 
general dctcrmintJ to attack on the instant. The British 
line advanced in the best order. A krgo body of Persian 
mercenaries in the scmcc of the rujuh attacked our 

* JiltoWilliatn Thom, captain 25th light dragooni, ‘ Memoir of the 
▼arte India, condneted by General Lord Lake, Commander-in-Cliief, 
tod tStjor-Geaenl Sir Arthur Wellesley (Duke of Wellington), from iti 
easameMement ip 1803, to ita Termination in 1806, on the Banks of the 
Hyphaais,’ Sec. 
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74th and 78th rcgimcnia, and, by so doing, Trere cntirelj 
destroyed; Scindiah’s cavalry charged one of our sepoy 
regiments, and was repulsed ; and then the whole Mahratto 
line retired in disorder, leaving thirty-eight pieces of cannon 
and all their ammunition on the field. The British cavalry 
pursued the enemy for several miles, taking many elephants, 
camels, and much baggage. In this victory of Argaum, 
gained on the 29th of Isovember, our loss, in killed, wounded, 
and missing, was about 400. On this day Gleneral Wellesley 
was on horseback from sir in the morning till nearly twelve 
at night.* 

That indefatigable commander now determined to lose 
no time in commencing the siege of Gawil-Grhur, one of 
the strongest fortresses in India, situated on a lofty rock, in 
a range of mountains between the sources of the rivers 
Poorua and Taptee. The chief management of the siege was 
intrusted to Colonel Stevenson, the general covering the 
operations with Viis own division and all the cavalry. It 
took Stevenson from the 7th of December to the 12th to 
reach the ground ; and during those five days the troops 
went through a series of laborious services, such as nobody 
with the army had ever witnessed before. The heavy 
ordnance and stores w ere dragged by hand over mountains 
and through ravines for nearly the whole distance, by roads 
or tracks, which it had been previously necessary for the 
soldiers to cut aiul make for themselves. Yet our people 
displayed the utmost cheerfulness as well as perseverance. 

I have endeavoured to do justice to the like exertions 
when made by t'olonel Fullerton’s army iu the Malabar 
eountr}', and here, in the same spirit, I call attention to the 
following tribute of praise ; — '* Wi* have been accustomed to 
read with wonder the surprising ellbrts made by Napoleon 
and his troops in their Ciimpaigns w hen advancing towards 
Italy ; but, whilst the astonishment caused by contemplating 
such persevering exertions is by no means lessened, feelings 
of equal, if not of increased surprise, are created, when we 

* ‘'Wellington Degpatclin.’ Major Thorn, ‘Memoir of the 'War in 
India,' &c. 

In a private letter to his brother, the Hon. Henry Wellesley, the 
general said ; — " From wiavoidahle drcnmstances we did not begin the 
action till late in the day, and not more than twenty minutes’ sun re- 
mained, when I led on the Bridah cavalry to the charge. But they made 
np for it by continuing the puriuit by moonlight ; a|d all the troops 
were under arms till n very late hour in the night.” 
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reflect that the efforts of whieh wo are now speaking wafe 
made by Soropeans in an eastem climate, and by nstnea 
whose bodily strength and moral courage were infetior ; 
in the facse, too, of an enemy sometimes strongly intrendlied, 
and dui'mg heat so excessive as to render the &ttgue of 
8ueh labour almost insupportable. These are some of the 
Tuiheeded toils and exertions bv which our empire has been 
acquired, and from whence such wealth has been derired.”* 
.Ailer all these toils, there was that of breaki^ groand 
before the formidable fortress. But by the 12th December, 
at night, ground was broken and two batterieB were erected 
in firont of the north face of the fort of Qawil-Gbnr. The 


enemy’s garrison was numerous : it consisted of Bajpoots, 
and of a groat body of regular infantry, who bad escaped 
from the battle of Arganm, and who were all well armed 
with English muskets and bayonets ; but on the 15th, some 
breaches being made, and the outer walls carried by storm, 
the light infantry of the 94th rc gimeut, headed by Captain 
Campbell, fixed their ladders agoanst the inner fort, in which 
no breach whatever bad been made, gallantly escaladed "tiio 
high wall, and opened the gate for ibo stormmg party, who, 
in a trice, ivere entire masters of even part of the fortress. 
Vast numbers of the garrison were killed, particular at 
the different gateways : their general or commander, Beny 
Sing, and his killadar, were found buried, like Tippoo at 
Seringapatam, amid't aheap of slain near a gateway; and 
some of the 'Rajpoot cbief«. according to the custom of 
their country, had put their vires and daughters to death 
before going out to meet th'dr ovn.f On the 17th of 
December, or two Jays after the fall of Gnwil-Ghur, the 
rajah of Berar signed the conditions of peace which Wel- 
lesley vln-tatf-d, coding to the Company the important pro- 
vince of (.‘uttack. with the district of Balasore, and dismiss- 
ing all the French or other European ofiieers in his service. 
Before the rajah ratified the trc-aly, General 'Wellesley had 
made three marches towards Xngjioor, in order to keep 
alive the imprc'oion under which it nas evident that the 
treaty i.ad Loeu concluded.” As soon as Scindiah found 
that the rajah had made peace, be began to be alarmed, 
and to implore to be allowed to ncgotuite ; and, on the 30th 


• P. Anber, 'Rise and Progress of the British Power in India.' 
t ‘ WeUingtsn Despatches,’ and Journal of Major-General Sir Jsoper 
MeboUs, as quoted by Colonel Garwood. 
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c£ December, be signed a treaty of peace, by \rhicb be 
yidded to tbe Ck>iQpaiiiy all tbe country between tbe Jumna 
and tbe Qanges, besides numerous forts, territories, rights, 
jmd interests ; engaging to conform to tbe treaties i^cb 
the Company hod made with the peishwa, to recognize the 
right of the peishwa to the territories which the Company 
bad put hhn in possession of, and, in case of any difference 
afterwards between him and the peishwa, to admit the 
mediation, arbitration, and final decision of the Company. 
Sciudiah also agreed to dismiss such European olEcers as he 
yet had, and (as the rmnh of Berar had also done) ‘‘ never 
to take or retain in hia senicc any Erenchman, or the 
subject of any other European or American power, the 
government of which maj be at war with the British goicm- 
ment ; or any British subject, whether European or native 
of India, without the consent of the Britisli government.” * 

In the course of these widclv-cxtcnding campaigns, our 
separate co-operating corps had been moved with a rare 
regularity aud inicUigence ; the si aff officers had sun’cyed 
the country w ith a much improved skill ; the armies made 
BO blunders through that want of proper information which 
had 80 often been felt elsewhere ; ihe marches had been 
more rapid as well as more certain ; and. altogether, there 
was visible an immense improvement, wliich few or none 
will dispute was mainly due to the military' genius of Arthur 
"Wellesrej . 

In a private letter to one of bis brothers, the great and 
nccompmhed soldier said at the time — “ The operations of 
this war have afforded numerous instances of improiement 
in our means of communication, of obtaining intelligence, 
jmd, above all, of inovcincnt. ZVlarchcs such as I have made 
in this war were never known or thought of before. In the 
last eight days of the inontli of October, 1 marched above 
120 miles, and passed through two ghauts with licavy guns, 
and all the equipments of the Iniojis, and this without injury- 
to the ('Uiciency of the anny ; and in the few dais preiious 
to this battle (Argauin). when I had determined to go into 
Berar, T never moved Jess than between seventeen and 
twenty miles, and 1 inarched twenty-six. miles on the day 
on which it was fought.”t 

The ^rahraltas and their allies wore rapid foes. Nearly 

* ‘ Treaties of the East-India Company with Native Powers,’ Sc. 

t ' Wellington Dfsjritclirs.’ ’ * 
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eveiythmg had depended upon our being quick enough te 
keep pace urith them. The great danger in Indian wai£we 
is tnat of not being able to bring the enemj to action. 
Hyder Ali well knew the advantages of this Parthian 
mode. When an English commander, weary of pursuing 
him, reproached him for flying before so small a force, 
Hyder replied, — “ You will understand my mode of war in 
time. Shall I risk my cavalry, ■which cost 1,000 rupees a 
horse, against your cannon-halls that cost two pice r No j 
I ■will march your troops till their legs shall become the 
size of their bodies. You shall not have a blade of grass 
or a drop of water. I shall hoar yon every time your drum 
heats, blit you shall not known hero I am onco a month, 
luill ghe \oiir army battle; hut it must be when I please, 
and not when you desire it.”* Hyder Ali kept his word ; 
and Seindiah’s army , abounding in ra\ alrv and in transport 
cattle, seemed disposed to act upon this system. But the 
active mind of the English general had long been intent 
on the means of iniproiiiigthc tattle of his army, without 
which there could he no rapid movements. Eastidious and 
inferior intellects had despised such Subjects ; but his talk 
and his thoughts had long been about oxen. Like his then 
commander-in-chief. General Ham-, he had grieved over 
the miserable slow marches of the anny ui the last cam- 
paign against Tippoo. This sloiv progress was entirely 
owing to the bad system then in force for the draught and 
carriage depart inents. Thio ilefcct in the organization of 
our Indian army had been serioubh fidt and complained <rf 
by every succeeding eoTumander-in-chief, from the time of 
Sir Eyre Cooto to that of Lord Comw.ollis ; but nothing had 
been done to remedy it. .Sir Eyre Ooote had said, after 
the battle of C'uJdalore, If JJyder .Ali, buoyed up with 
former success, had not come to seek us, 1 could not have 
moved the army to foUow^ him; and this is a situation bo 
trying to the responsible military commander, that an offiom: 
of character shudders at the idea of being placed in such a 
predicament.” With eveiy new war the wild and «minH 
cattle of the Carnatic wore to bo purchased, at wliaterer 
price, and attached to the guns uithout previous training 
or experienced drivers; and it was chiefly owing to this 
wretraed system, and to the great superiority of the Mysore 

• Sbutbry, in ‘ Quarterly Reyiew,' No. xxr. 
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etttile, tlM Hjder and hia aon had defeated everj attemnt 
made by our commanders to overtake them in the field, 
His moat aerioua defect waa effectually removed after the 
capture of Senngapatam, for General Harris immediately 
recommended the use and protection of Tippoo’s admirable 
establishment of cattle, which was unequaUed in India; and 
General "Wellesley joined in sending urgent representations 
to his brother the governor-genersJ, and in making every 
possible effort to keep up and increase the breed, and to 
give tho animals proper training and proper drivers. “ It 
■was this establishment which enabled Hyder Ali to march 
100 miles in two da\'8 and a holtj to the relief of Chillnm- 
bram, and, after even- defeat, to draw off his guns in face 
of his enemies ; which enabled Tippoo Sultaiui to cross the 
peninsula in one month for tho recovery of Bednore, and to 
march siity-throo mdes in two days before General Medows. 

It was also this establishment which enabled 

Gleneral Wcdlcbley to effect thobc movements of unexampled 
rapidity which are the admiration of every military man.” • 
"when tho war was over, and when General Wellesley was 
about to return to England, he most earnestly recommended 
the breeding establishment ra Mysore to the eommander^in- 
chief, Lieutenant-General Stuart ; and from this time tho 
breed of cattle began to be not only prodigiously increased,, 
but greatly improved. 

*• The cattle of thi^j establishment arc ns different from all 
other Indian cattle, as the Arab is from the country horse ; 
and as superior to them not merely in their blood and con- 
figuration, but their strength and energv', their quick step, 
power of endurance, and of keeping their condition under 
great privation. Heavier and larger cattle may be found, 
perhaps, better calculated for the slow movement of heavy 
ordnance, but none that can bi' compared to them in spirit 
and activity, that, like them, would make forced marchea 
with troops, withstand all changes of weather, or be so fresh 
at tho end of a campaign. This breed is peculiar to Mysore, 
and takes its name from the village of Hagglewaddy. Its 
origin is beyond tradition, but it has ever been in the handa 
of the ruling power, on account of its superior qualitiea. 

* ■ Memonndam on the Eitebliihment of Draught Ballodcs, and the 
Breeding Eetabliahinent in the Mysore,', by Col. M. Cnbbon, in * Ap- 
Mdisto Idfe and Servioee of General Lord Harrie,’ Iw the Right 
8. R. Lnshington. ^ 
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These cattle, by the regulations of the Indian ^ovaranent, 
are at the disposal of the commauder'in-cluef for the 
tame being, and their distribution rests irith him. Hie 
advantage of possessing siicli an establishment, in tune of 
war, is beyond all calculation, and has often been felt at 
critical moments. It was owing to tho superb bullocks fiir* 
nished by it, that Major-QenerS Pritzlcr was in a condition 
to march .3^ miles m twentj'-five days, in pursuit of the 
Mabrattas, in the war of 1817 ; and that Major-General Sir 
Archibald Campbell was enabled, after the failure of his 
Bengal equipments, to advance upon Ava in 1825, and 
bring that verj- trying war to a favourable termination.”* 

Equal care was bestowed by General Wellesley on tho 
‘Commissariat departments, and these had becii managed 
better than they had ever been before in an English army, 
whether in Europe, Asia, or America, since tlic days of the 
great Marlborough, whose letters a))d despatches, like those 
of his great successor, abound in minute details on these 
important particulars. In India a lery peculiar system of 
furnishing bread for the army ni the field had to be studied 
end also amended. Tho agreeaW, pieture drawn by Bishop 
Heber of tlie brinjarrees, or ooni-cjnhr', seems to bo correct 
‘Only with reference to tliat clas,s o)‘ men a-s improved by the 
kind and considerate treatment they reeelxed in the course 
of these IMahralta campaign.', and In the wise measures 
adopted by Wellesh y and L.'ike. 

On his first acquaintan'c with them, General Wellesley 
found them shy of apprnaelung Jn' .irmy, apt to quarrel 
with his sep.ns, much ginn to plunder, and still more to 
trickery and cheatnig, and often very slow in bringing up 
their bad corn a I 111 rice. On, ofthe most serious annoyances 
he suffered in his adyancoirom Poonah to the field of Assaye 
arose out ofthe great disinclination of t lie Poonah brin- 
jarrees to rome forward at all in the seniee of the British 
army. On that man’h his bri!i]nrree.s ‘•plaied tricks, as 
usual,” and left him w ith only one-third of the rice which 
he ought to have had. They deserted Colonel Murray’s 
corps altogether, leaving the soldiers for some days to the 
chance of stari'ation. They w’cre found luimanageable unless 
their profits w ere enormous ; and, unless they attended the 
camps as dealers on their own account, their dishonesty and 

* * Col. Cubboo, * Memoraadum,’ 
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nsoolil^werepradigioas. Toeffect a change intiieireliaracter 
and hamts, Gbeneral Wellesley had recourae to thoae excip- 
ient means which have since been adopted as a system. 
One of his ofiScers, who shaied in the difficulty, danger, and 
gjo^ of this campaign, says, “ General Wellesley has always 
maim it a point to encourage these people, by promises, 
kin^esscs, presents, indeed, by every kind of liberality of 
which he possesses the means, to attend our camp, and 
collect grain for the army. He advances them inonOT; 
takes their grain when not iinmediatclj’^ wanted ; gets the 
duties on its transport remitted ; promises permits to 
collect it in our allies’ territories ; gives or orders escorts ; 
provides guards in eamp, or u herever required : whenever 
they meet extraordinary losses, be balances them by the 

f rice ; and not seldom has he ordered two or three rupees a 
ead, as a reward for each bullock brought.”* 

!Reports of these liberal proceedings were soon spread 
over the countrj’, and they gradually produced the desired 
effect. A fe^ days after the battle of Assayc, when pro- 
risions were much wanted, from 2,000 to 3,000 bullocks 
loaded with grain .-ipproached our eamp. They belonged to 
a brinjarree tribe, who bad collected the grain and were 
looking out for one of the armies, nhere they would be sure 
of a market. This was their own account ; but it was more 
likely that they had not taken us into their account, and 
were going to the Mahrattas. The eutwh.al, or head native 
civil magistrate in our camp, heard of their approach when 
at some di.il.iiice, and veiy ingeniously induced them to go 
to the British army, a step which it might not have, been 
convenient or politic to havo^rced them to take. Glenetal 
Wellesley Mas novv generous to those brinjarrecs, and to 
the cutwhal, who had induced them to carry their grain to 
his market, instead of taking it to his enemies. To the 
cutwhal he gave a lieayv pair of gold liangles, enhancing the 
value of the gil't by piiUiiig tlwru on the man’s ankles with 
his own hands. “• Marks of laxour are liighly esteemed by 
inferiors in all comitries, but in none more than in India ; this 
simple attention of General Wellesley no doubt raised the 
cutwhal veiy much in his little citv% the comp bazaar.” t On 

* Journal of Major-General Sir Jasper NieboUa, written in the field, 
5th of October, 1M3, as qnoted by Col. Gnrwood, in ' WeUiDglan 
Deapatchea.’ | 

t General Sir Jasper NichoUs, ' Memorandnm.’ 
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oliher occasions the general gate handsome dreraes and 
turbans to the brinjorrec chiefe. 31y this conduct the brin» 
jairees ■were induced to flock to the camp, and to follow tlw 
arzaT without the necessitv of any solicitation. Even their* 
old nahits of trickery and chentiii" were changed when th^ 
found they could make surer profits by being honest.* 

In the course of this same year the enterprising governor^ 
general had set in motion a third mid a fourth army against 
the Mahrattn confederacy. Colonel Powell, starting irom 
Allahabad with troops belonging to the Bengal cstabbsh- 
xnent, overran the often-disputed province of Bundelcund, 
reducing the foits, and establishing the authority of the 
Company. Fowcll fought one pitched battle near Capsah, 
routing the enemy with great loss. Fort Calpee, on the- 
south-western side of the Jumna, and Cu alior, wore the most 
important of the fortresses ho took, (iwnlior, which had 
once been in our possession (iiaving been gallantly stormed 
in 1780 by Major Pophant), but v hieh liad been given up 
by treaty to a faithloss ally, had been ever considered a mih- 
tary post of the greatest strength and value. As soon as 
Powell had aecurr-d poss(>shion el Bundelcund, he, detached 
Colonel Broughton to the eastern provinces of Berar, to 
block up some ghauts through iiJiidi Ihe Mnhrnttas might 
make inroads to seize lie* fortress of Suuibulpoor, to eipel 

* ‘ Wellington Despatches.' It ^boul(I appiar, too, that some changes 
were iiitroduo^ into the old system, in order to rentier the brinjames 
more eatenshely useful to armies in the held. After this Scindi^ srar. 
In November, 1S04, we find General WtUe-lcy thus describing these 
indispensable atteiiilants ou an Iod<an army - — 

** Brinjarrees. These arc n el tss of carriers nho gain a livelihood by- 
transporting graiti or other eommoilitirs from one part of the country to 
another. They attend armies, anil tratie nearly iii the same manner as 
they do in commt u times of pcare. They either purchase grain tbmn- 
aelves in the cnnntry nith tin .r onn money, or with money ^vauoed to 
Aem by tbe Company, and sell it m the baraar, at the rates of the day, 
on their own account ; or thev tahe gram at tbe Company’s stores at on- 
tain redured rates, and sell it on their own account in the bazaars t or 
limy take op grain in the Company’s stores, and carry it with the army,, 
and receive a sum of money for every march they make, and the graia w- 
eold in tbe bazaars o*i account of the Company ; or they hire their cattle 
by the month to the Company, and uke np grain from the public stores, 
end carry it with the army, where it is sold in the bazaars on the oeooiint 
of tbe Company. 

" It if the bnaineas of the superintetident of supplies to settle all tfaew 
variona aeoonnta, and to see that the briojairees get freA loo^ os fast as* 
they empty them ;^nd to know always, os nearly as possible, the qua. 
tity of grain which this description of people have got.” 
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Moofi fieebooting baads, amd to destroy or scatter the only 
force of the enemy which was left anywhere in the country 
between Bundelcund, Berar, and Cutiack. Cutting a road 
for his artillery through an immense forest, and overcoming 
erei^ obstacle, Broughton executed the a'hole of the task 
oonnded to him. 

Colonel Harcourt, with a division of the Madras army, 
marched from Ganjam on the 8th of September, to drive the 
Mahratta chiefs out of Cuttack, a province which was nearly 
an our entire possession before the rajah of Berar formally 
«eded it by tn'aty. The Mahrattaa on the frontier fle^ 
the Brahmins of Juggernaut placed their pagoda and their 
idol and their monster ear under British protection, which 
in itself was a very im]<ortant advantage, and, after some 
deWs, occasioned by the rains, Harcourt entered the city 
of Cuttack and laid siege to the fortress. This was a place 
of considerablo strength, having only one entrance oy a 
narrow bridge over a wet ditch of enormous dimensions; 
and it might Iia\o d(‘t.tined Harcourt for a considerable 
time. But a co-operating force, detached from the Bengal 
army, and nhieh might be citlled a si.vth corpt d'armee, had 
landed at Balasore, and, after getting possc'ssion of all the 
ooost, it sent forward roinforeements to Cuttack to assist in 
the siege. That fortress was stormed and taken on the 
14th of October. 

The British troops in Cuttack ajjpear to have suffered 
more from wild beasts tlian trom the spear of the Mahrattaa. 
The country abounded with forests, tlie forests swarmed 
with leopards and other beasts of prey, and these devoured 
a good many of our drowsy or negligent sentinels. 

Being now undisputed master of the whole of that pro- 
vince, Harcourt detached Major Forbes to occupy the pass 
of Bermuth, w hioh formed the only entrance into the pro- 
vince of Cuttack through the cham of mountains which 
Separated it from tlu' dominious of tlio rajah of Berar. 
jPoibes performed his duty admirably ; several of the neigh- 
bouring rajahs fled from the tyranny of the great rajah of 
Berar, and threw themselves under the protection of tlio 
Company ; the pass of Bermnth was fully secured, and in a 
few weeks Colonel Harcourt and the troops that Jiad con- 
raered Cuttack defiled through it, and co-operated with 
General "WcUeeley, distracting the attentioa of the enemy 
while he advanced and captured Gawil-Qhur: 
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Beat of 'war extended over a 'vast poitioii of th»* 
TTiA4aTi continent, and liad exhibited in the short space t£ 
four months, four general and well-contested battles, and 
Mght regular sieges and stormings of fortresses. Britiaki 
'VTuour and military combination and genius had triumphed 
over accumulated obstacles, the confederation of truly for* 
midable powers, and over every advantage arising to- the 
enemy from local position, nnUtnry means (especially in 
tbw immense trains of artillery), and numerical strengHi, 
which had been so improved by Perron’s French traming 
and discipline. It is calculated that, in the whole course of 
the campaign, tlie Mahrattas brought into the ileld 250,000 
men, and that corps organized by the French amounted at 
least to 40,000 nion. In all. upwards of 1,000 pieces of 
cannon had been captured by Lake, Wellesley; and the 
subordinate ojficers eo-operating with them, together with 
carriages, ammunition, store's, and treasure m proportion.* 
Our conquests went far to secure the navigation of all 
those immense lines of coast from f iie mouths of the Ganges 
to the mouths of the Indus, and +o cut off the turbulent 
llahrattas from any direct comuninication with the sea, or 
with the French and other trau-iunrine enemies of the 
British government. But before tins result was obtained 
the French had despatched an armament to euenurage and 
assist Scindiah and the inj.ih of Berar 

The peace of Amiens had not lasted longer than had 
been expected. War was renewed Iv-twei'n France and 
^gland in May, 1803. The Krcneh admiral Linois. who 
had reliobcd Pondicherry before the renewal of hostilities, 
and who had been enabled lo escape Irom that roadstead 
before our naval eommanders were aware that the peace 'was 
ended, iiudiag lie could do no good in the Mahratta war, 
hoped to do some iiiiscluef to the English and some good 
to himself, by picking up a lew of our stray Indiamen before 
flying back to France. Many brilliant achievements at sea 
have of necessitv been omitted ; but the following exphnt 
was attended with important results ; and the honour of it 
belongs too exclusively to tbc officers of the East-India 
Company, to bo passed over in silence. 

Lmois had captured several ships, and plundered the 

* Major Thom, ‘ Memoir of the 'War in India, he., from iu Com- 
mencement in ‘1803, to ita Termination in 1806.’ '‘WelUuKton Dea* 
patches.' * 
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aaiall IhigliBli factoty at Beocoolen, -when, on the 14th 
Pebruaiy, 1804, he fell in with a tich fleet of East Indiamen 
and county sUps that were coming &om China, imii on. 
the ]pomt of entering the Straits of Malacca. As the Frencdi 
admiral had with him a ship of the line, three frigates, and a 
htig, and as our merchant vessels had no men-of-war to 
convoy them, he made quite sure of an easy swoop and of an 
immense prize. But, by this time, the Company’s ships 
were generally armed and well officered ; and Captam Dance, 
who was acting as commodore to the fleet of traders, waa 
both an able and a brave sailor. At sunset, Linois was 
dose up ivith the English, who expected an instant attack; 
hut the French hauled to w indward, and the battle was not 
begun until one p.m. on the following day. Our Indiamen 
behaved most gallantl}', and after iighting for an hour, and 
before half of oiur ships could come into action, the French 
hatded their wind, and stood away to the eastward, under all 
the soil they ('ould set. At two p.m. Douce made the signal 
for a general chase, and pursued Linois till four p.h. ,- wheiv 
consiaering the Immcuse property at stake, the gallant 
commodore of this w'cihconductcd merchant fleet made 
the signal to tack. ‘‘ The promptitude and firmness of Comr 
modorc Daucc and his brave associates,” says our naval 
historian, ” undoubtedly ba\cd from capture a rich and 
valuable fleet : the slightest indecision in him or them 
would have encouraged the French admiral to persevere in 
his attack ; and, Iiad he done so, no eflbrts, however gallaat 
and judicious, could have prevented a part of the fleet, at 
least, from falling into his hands.” * In this case merit 
was properly and jiromptlv rewarded, and thereby a great 
incentive w os given to other seamen not in the national 
service. The commanders, officers, and crews were liberally 
recompensed by the Company ; Dance received tho honour 
df knighthood from the lung ; and among the sums of mon^ 
voted to him were £5,000 by the Bombay Insurance Com* 
pany. Other sums w ere given to him and to the officers 
and crews by tho committee of the “ Patriotic Fund.” 

After the war with Scindiah was over, fragments of his 
armies, and gangs of banditti from nearly all parts of India, 
gathered behind the Godavery, and began plundcrinjg and 
devastating the whole of the western Deckon. Early in the 


* .lamn’s ‘ Naval History of Oreat Brikio.’ 
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terms he offered, he endeavoured to cut them off by making 
£>rced marches over eighty miles of the roughest country. 
TTih secret was betrayed by soiuo of the natives following 
his own army, or he would ha^e taken them _bv surjmre in 
their camp. As they fled he followed them with the^ritish 
•cavalry, in one column, actmg upon the riglit of their rear, 
while the Mysore cavalry and the cavalry of the re-esta- 
blished peishwa pursued the centre and left. The marauders, 
for the most part mounted, were greatly superior to their 
pursuers, and were well furnished with field-pieces. At one 

3 ) 0 t they made a stand, but were soon defeated by the 
ritish and 3fvsore cavalrv. Wellesley then followed them 


-with astonishing rapidity i'om hill to inll, nor did he cease 
im pursuit until he had entirely' destroyed or dispersed 
4;hem, and captured all their artUlcrv, ammunition, baggage, 
and bazars.* The fatigue was evce^sive; not a few of hip 
men and horses died of it : he hunself described the marches 


made as being “ terrible,” and after the lapse of many years, 
and many other arduous sen ice*, he still spoke of this as 
the most laborious senicc in wa'cli he had ever been 


•engaged. 

This flying campaign Isyoitd the (lodavery concluded 
General WollcbleyV unportant military smicc in India. 
But hi? cinJ senices had been <'rjii«lly important and 
equally honourable to him&clf. Under his master mind and 
rigUant superintendence, the whole of the IVlysore had been 
well administered; numerous ahuscf., on the part of the 
•civil as w<‘]l as the military sen ants of the Company, had 
been checked, and agriculture and trade had flourished, 
while the storm of Avar was raging in other parts of India. 
Deserted villages, of which the tigers, the jackals, and the 
•wild dogs of the ghauts bad taken jiossesslou, were again 
occupied by industrious and thriving people ; and, wmile 
there was a security for the great and the wealthy, such 
os had never been known under 11 \ tier Ali or nis son 
Tippoo, there was also protection and safety for the poorest. 
During the five years of General Wellesley’s goi'eminent, 
the whole country had, in foet, attained to a higher degree 
of prosperity than could possibly have been anticipated in 


* ‘ Wellington BeBpatrheg.’ Andre Vieu«seux, ‘ Military life of the 
Duke.* Major Thorn, ‘ Memoir ot the War,' 
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so sluHrt a time ; and tliraugh this prosperify it liad l>eeii 
enabled in some degree to repaj to the Company, during the 
late Mshiatta war, the benefits which it had derived irom 
British influence, protection, government, and power. And 
yet, during all this time, la^e sums had been aunually ap- 
propriated to the construction or repair of tanks, aqueducts, 
watercourses, roads, bridges, and other public works, which 
tended to the further improvement of agriculture, trade, 
and all the rcsourecB of Mysore. Great numbers of indus- 
tiiouB people from other parts of Hindustan came and 
settled in the country, one of the best of all proofs that 
the government and administration were good. An excel- 
lent police waa organized, and the wildest, the most moun- 
tainous and wooded districts became, for the flrst time, 
amenable to law, and tranquil and orderly. The natives, 
of all religions and of all castes, well knew to whom they 
were indebted for these great boons, and were eloquent in 
the expression of their gratitude. On General ‘Wellesley’s 
return, from the Mahratta war, the following address was 
presented to him : — 

*' Wo, the iuliabitants of Scringapatam, have rei)08cd for 
five auspicious years under the shadow of your protection. 

“ W e have felt, even during your absence, in the midst of 
battle and of victory, that your care for our prosperity had 
been e.xtended to us in as ample a mauuer as if no other 
olpect had occupied your mind. 

“ "We are preparing to perform, in our several castes, the 
duties of thanksgiving and of sacrifice to the preserving 
God, who has brought you back in safety ; and w e present 
ourselves iu person to express our joy. 

“ As \ oim labours have been CKiwiied w ith victorv, so may 
your repose be graced with honours. 3 Iny you long con- 
tinue j^t^rsoutdly to disjtense to us that full stream of 
security and hajjpiness, which w e first rccidvcd w ith wonder, 
and continue to enjoy with gratitude ; and, w lien greater 
aflairs shall call you from us, may tho God of all castes 
aud all nations deign to hear with favour our humble and 
constant prayers for your health, your glory', and your 
happiness.” 

In March, ISOfi, when the general was preparing to leave 
the East for ever, these grateful natives again expressed, iu 
the form of an address, their exceeding thauld’ulness for the 
tranquillity, security, and happiness they had'enjoyed under 

U 
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his auBplcioufi protection, condnding 'frith a prajer to God 
to grant him health and a safe and pleaaant voyage to 
Europe, hut vrith the expression of an earnest hoM for bis 
i^edy return to India, once more to extend and ujuold that 
protection over them, which his ample local knowledge of 
their customs and manners was so capable of affording.* 
These touching native addresses confer as much honour 
on our illustrious duke as all the royal and imperial orders 
with which he is decorated. 

* ‘ Welliugiton Despatches.’ See also Marquis WeHesley’s ‘ Indian 
Despatches,' ior evidence of the good government of Mysore, and the 
gratitude ef the people to Ln, illustrious brother. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

The Mabratta snake was scotched, not killed. 

Notwithstanding the decisive victories of Welleslej and 
Lake, in 1802*3, a fresh war broke out in 1804. The con- 
duct pursued by Jeswunt Rao Holkar, during the late war 
between the Rritish government, Scindiah, and the rajah 
of Berar, was in conformity with the most characteristic 
features of the policy of a Mabratta chieftain. He bad not 
only promised to join the confederacy against the British, 
but had actually concluded, through tho medium of the 
rajah of Berar, a treaty with Scindiah, who made great 
cessions of territory, etc., to induce him to enter the 
league and to be true to his engagements. But truth 
never abided in the palace or under the tent of a Mabratta 
chief. Although Holkar promised everjthing, he showed 
no inclination, after hostihties were commenced, to assist 
the confederates. There was, indeed, ground to belie>e that 
he r^'oiced in the first reverses which his great rival 
Scindiah suatained ; and that, if this sentiment underwent a 
change when he saw the unprecedented rapidity and success 
of the two English generals, who, in tho short space of five 
months, had Annihilated two immense armies, and captured 
a number of fortresses hitherto deemed imprcguahle, the 
course of action was too rapid and decisive to give him 
time for interference ; although, before Ihe treaties of peace 
were concluded he had put bis forces iu motion, and 
advanced as far as the frontiers of tbo rajah of Jypoor, who 
was then under the protection of the British government.* 
Haviug thus remained inactive during the progress of the 
war against Scindiah and tho rajah of Berar, and having 
greatly strengthened himself while they had been iiishing 
to their min, Holkar suddenly assumed an attitude which* 
excited alarm or suspicion. Ho continued declare that 

* Sit John Malcolm, ‘ Political History of India.’ 
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he wished to Temain at peace, he even professed a ^reftt 
IHendship for the British govemment, hut his conduct indi« 
cated other designs, and he kept his inaraudii^ army 
close on the frontiers to which he had brought it. The 
governor-general instructed General Lake to enter into 
any negotiation that might lead to an early explanation of 
his views, and relieve the Company from the expense and 
alarm to which its provinces must De subjected, while such 
a horde of freebooters as the army of HoUmr continued^ to 
be assembled on its borders or on the frontiers of its allies. 
On the 29th of January, 1804, Lake addressed a letter to 
the formidable chieftain, stating generally the terms on 
which the British govemmeut Mas disposed to conclude a 
friendly treaty with him ; but requiring as a proof of the 
sincerity of his amicable professions, that he should with- 
draw his army from the threatening position it then occupied, 
retire quietly within hie own territories, and abstain from 
exacting choult (tribute or blackmail) from the allies of 
the British. Instead of replying immediately to this letter, 
Holkar allowed somo time to pass, and during this time 
more flying and marauding twps of horse joined his 
standard. At last he sent b’s vakeels to the British 
coinmander-in-cbief to make extraragant demands, and to 
claim the veiy right of levying choult, nhich he had been 
called upon to renounce. The very first proposition advanced 
by his vakeels wa» that he should be permitted to collect the 
choult “agn'cably to the custom of liis ancestors,” which 
oncost oiial custom closely resembled that of the moat 
predatory of our Highland clous in the olden time. The 
second modest proposition was tliat twelve .of the finest 
districts in tlie Uuab, a district iu Bundclkund, and the 
country" of llurriaua, should be given up to Holkar. And 
the yakeels finally demanded in bis name that all his territo- 
ries should be guaranteed to him by the English, and tW 
a treaty should be concluded u ith him on the same terms 
as that recently concluded by the Company with Scindiah, 
who bad purchased it by mokiug so many sacrifices to the 
Company. These extravagant demands were, of course, 
rejected. Holkar then sent letters to the tributaries and 
.dependants of our government, in order to excite them to 
revolt agaiMt the ifcglish, whose territories, he Morm^ 
the rajahs, itf,va8 his intention to ravage and destroy. He 
also wrote a most arrogant and insultbg letter to General 
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demanding the immediate cession of whole pro- 
Tinccs in the Dechan, of some of the best of the possessions of 
one ally the nizam, upon the plea that, at some distant period 
of time, they had been the property of the Holkar family. 
The letter to ’Wellesley concluded with this boast — “ Coun- 
tries of many hundred coss shall be overrun and plundered. 
Ghmeral Lake shall not hare leisure to breathe for a mo- 
ment ; and calamities iivill fall on lacs of human beings, in 
continual nor, by the attacks of my army, which overwhelms 
like the waves of the sen.” • 

If numbers alone could have constituted strength, Holkar 
had some reason to he confident : he had, at this moment, in 
the field, from 40,000 to 50,000 cavalry, 20,000 infimtry, and 
upwards of 100 pieces of caunou. His fortresses also were 
numerous, and Chandorc andGauluah,thc ancient strongholds 
of his family, ranked aniougthe strongest places in all India. 

The Mahratta’s menaces were soon followed by deeds. 
He sent a vakeel to the camp of Scindiah, to urge that 
humbled chief’ to tear up his recent treaty and join him 
in an attack upon the Bntish possessions ; uud, at the same 
time, he began to plunder the territories of our ally the 
rajah of Jypoor. General Lake (by \irtuc of his achieve- 
ments in the late war, now Lord Lake) and General Fraser 
were presently sent against him. Holkar retreated fi-om the 
advanced position he had occupied, and was 2 >ur 6 ued to 
some distance by a part of our forces. His first savage act 
was the murder of three British oflicers, Vickers, Todd, 
and Ityan, who had entered hU s(‘r\ice when he was in 
amity with the English, and who bore the rank of captains 
in his ami) . These unfortunate iiieu, having signified their 
intention of retiring, in obedience to a proclamation of the 
governor-general, were placed imdor confinement ; ,and after- 
wards, on the 2 }rctcxt that Caiitaiii Todd had carried on a 
secret correspoudeuco with Lord Luke, they were brought 
out and publicly dccaiiitated. Their heads were exposed 
on pikes, their bodies w ere denied the ordinary rites of 
sepulture. 

The savage Mahratta retired up the valley of the Jumna. 
For some time the most serious difficulty encountered by 
the ad.Tancing British troops was from tlii' stealthy attacks 
and depredations of the Mewattoes, a tribe inhabiting the 

* Sir John Malcolm, * Political History of &dia.' 
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hiUs, vlio were all robbers by profession, as their fa^herB 
bad been before them, aaidrrbo lived chiefly by cattie-lifting ; 
they carried oflf many camels, elephants, and horses from the 
English pickets, in spite of the vigilance and precaution that 
were adopted to guard against their crafty, sudden, and des- 
perate attacks. Many of these sons of the mist and moun- 
tain were exceedinglj’ well inoimtcd, and all were armed 
with matchlocks, spears, or tolwars. They often attacked 
our foraging parties, and were constantly hovering about 
our camp in numerous bands. "Whenever they could sur- 
prise an officer or a soldier, they murdered him first, md 
robbed him afterwards.* Nearly the whole of the h^y 
territory ftom Agra to Delhi — long in a state of intestine 
war between MahratLas, llajpoots, Seika, Mewattees, and 
other tribes — was ihe nursery of thieves and robbers, and as 
dangerous for travellers as the iutcrior of Arabia is at this 
moment. The connliy exhibited little or no cultivation, 
though very susceptible of it. owing to the saiagenoss of its 
inhabitants, and the inseeuritr of nil propcidy.t 

By the 20tli of Bebruarj, 1804-, the main body of our 
army, under Lord Lake, was arh '.ni t'd as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of Huidoue, in the pi-ni;u‘e of Agra, which had 
fonnerly been a largo city, thoiigli ni>w sadly reduced by 
the depredations of the Mahrsttas and tin* ether plunderers. 
Hindone, however, contamed some PMensive buildings, and 
might still be called a populous lilliigo li was situate in 
a very fertile aud highly eultiiated tract of country. The 
greatest care was taken, by Lord Lake and his officers, for 
the presej:Tatiou of the M .‘'udii'g crop- ■ .nnd. although forage 
had been for some time scfu-ce, no corn was allowed to be 
cut doivn, or to he in any w.iy injured The strict discipline, 
under which our trooiis mid camp-followers were kept, pre- 
sented an a(3vantagcou.-» fontra.'t to the visitations of a 
Mafaratta anny, and excited the a'-tonishment and secured 
the gratitude of ihe inhabitants. 

* Major Thorn, * Memoir of the War in India,’ &.c. 

f For the vast improvements which had taken place in these regions, 
in the course of the feir years they had then been under our control, see 
Biibop Heber’s * Indian Journal,’ vol. li. pp. 32.1-4, and pp. 347-8. 
At the period of the viait of the amiable and accomplished prelate (in 
1825), the Mahrattas had been aubdued and driven out of the country, 
—the Mewattees were in agreatmeasuie reclaimed, — the Seilcs werefally 
employed at hom|i and the Bajpootawerekejit in awe by British reaidenta 
and British garrisons. 
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la contemplation of these hostilities mth Holkar, Gene- 
ral WeUsdey had drawn up some invaluable memoranda 
upon the manner in which the war ought to be conducted. 
In one of his notes he had said, “ Ton have now a great 
game in your hands ; but all will depend upon your manage- 
ment of the natives with whom you will have to co-operate. 
I have only to recommend you to conciliate them as much 
as possible — ^to treat them with the greatest hiudness and 
attention." 

During his encampment at Tlindone, Lord Lake received 
letters from Holkar, who again pretended to he pacifically 
disposed. 

“ While the flame of contention c.in be extinguished by 
the water of reconciliation,” said the wily Mahratta, “ it is 
unfit to bring matters to the extremity of war.” He pro- 
tested that before receiving Lord Lake’s last letter he 
had resolved to march quietly Iiomewards, which design he 
had now begun to accomplish. 

Tct, at tliis very iiiomenl, a powerful khan, in the service 
of Holkar, wa.s hovering with a largo bodv of horse on the 
frontiers of Bundclkund, eiidently 'wit'li the design of 
invading that province and the countries belonging to the 
allies of the English to the north of the Betwa. This khan 
actually entered the territories of tTanset ; but he fled beyond 
the mountains at the approach of the detachment of Colonel 
Powell, and left that ollicer to complete the conquest of 
the interior of Bundelkund hy the reduction of thoxc for- 
tified places which had not vet submitted to the British 
government, though bound so to do by the recent treatj- con- 
cluded with Seiudiah . "While Lord Lake w as advancing from 
Hindustan tow ards the verv heart of Holkar’s dominions, 
instructions were xent to Colonel John Murray, command- 
ing the troops in Gu/i'rat, to enter the province of Malwa, 
and to advance in the direction of Indore, the residence of 
Holkar’s family, while part of the troops, stationed above 
the ghauts, directed their operations against his possessions 
on the side of the Deckon, and especially against his strong 
fortress of Cliandorc. 

Holkar kept retreating before the main army of Lord 
Lake, and none of his allies, or detached troops, or forts, 
made anything like a bold resistance. The chief difficulty of 
the English now lay in the great length of th<f marches they 
were oWiged to make, and in the excessive heat of the weather 
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By the begimung of May, however, Lord Lake had tta- 
versed the central parts of i^jpootana, had captured Tonk 
Bempoora, a strongly fortified town, and had dnvea Holkor 
from the only footing he had in Hindustan north of the 
Chumhul. ifhat Mahratta hastily fied across that river;, 
but he continued to be followed, on one side, by a detach* 
ment under Colonel Monson, while, on the other side, Colonel 
Murray with the troops from Guzerat was moving agamst 
him. Considering that these two detachments would give 
foil cuMloyment to Holkar until the cooler season should 
set in, Lord Lake, in an unlucky moment, thought it advis- 
able to march the main army back into quarters at Cawn- 
pore and places in that neighbourhood, as the men were 
Bufiering dreadfully in their health, and the cattle were 
perishing fast through want of forage, the ground being 
parched up like an Ambian desert. Sutr to go back was as 
bad as to go forward. The suflerings of the retiring troops 
continued to be excessive. The roads were eiceedin^y 
bad, and the eountiy^nas evei^-wherc swept by a burning 
wind, called by the natives the ‘'Hevil’s breath,” which, 
after passing over the great sandy cksert, imparts to the atmo- 
spbei-o of these )'egion8 an mtenVit of heat which astonished 
oven those who had long been seasoned to the fury of a ver- 
tical sun. Westward of the Jumna, this pe.'.tiferoiis current, 
this fiery blast, finds no rivers and lakes to temper its se>'c- 
rity. Ono of the olHocrs. who was scorched and withered 
by it, compart;.^ it to the exireme glow of an iron foundry in, 
the height of summer; “though even that is but a feeble 
comparison, since no idc? can be formed of the causticity of 
the sandy particles W'hich were borne along with the wind, 
like hot eniber-s, i^eeling off the skin, and raising blisters 
wherever they tiiainced to fall,”* The European soldiers 
died fast. Young men, who si-t out in the morning full of 
spirits and in all the vigour of health, dropped down dead 
immediately on reaching the eneainpinent-ground, and many 
were smitten on the I'oad by the noonday sun, whose rays 
doited downwai ds like a torrent of fire. Many brave and 
athletic veterans fell without the possibility of receiving any 
relief. It was the worst of all coups-de-soleil, except that 
was almost instantaneous. They, who were thus struck, sud- 
denly turned giddy, foamed at the mouth, dropped on thc- 



lajor Thorn, * Memoir of the War,’ &c. 
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road, and instantly became lifeless. Eren when encamped, 
the Bufferings of the poor soldiers were excruciating ; for 
the tents, in general, were but ill adapted to such a clunate, 
and the thermometer, in the shade, frequently exceeded 
130° of Fahrenheit. The misery was further increased by 
the scarcity of uater, owing to the debility and mortality 
that prevailed among the camp-followers employed in pro- 
curing that inestimable beverage. Numbers of these •wate»> 
carriers perished through the fatigue which they under- 
went in this fiery climate, where the natives suffered more 
than even Europeans, when called to make any extraordi- 
nary exertion. On one day as many as nineteen Euro- 
peans were buried : “ melancholy indeed it was to see the 
route of the army traced by heaps of earth giving cover to 
the remains of so many gallant soldiers, who, after escaping 
the dangers incident to the fire and steel of war, fell pitiable 
victims to the climate.” On the 3rd of June, as the troops 
were encamping near Karowley, the wind suddenly shifted, 
impetuous wliirlwinds jiassed over the sandy plains in vast 
columns of sand and dust, increasing in 'magnitude, and 
ascending into the air to a height beyond the reach of the 
eye. These objects were only the precursors of a still more 
tremendous demon of tho storm — the tj-phoon, which came 
like chaos on the wings of the tempest, rolling before it 
immense tommts of burning sand, and giving such a density 
to the atmosphere that the sun. which had hitherto appeared 
as red as blood, became totally eclipsed. Night in the 
midst of day — night ■ftith tenfold terrox’ — darkened all the- 
scene, and the awfulness was heightened by the bowl- 
ings of the tempest. This lasted about half mx hour, 
during wliieh the army and all the affrighted multitude in 
its train lay prostrate and silent on the ground, as if antici- 
pating the day of doom. The trees were tom up by the 
roots ; the tents were carried away and scattered about in 
every direction ; the bullocks throw off their burdens and 
ran wild among the bazar iwople ; and gsdloped about the 
cam^ in a frenzy of fear. Providentially, however, the 
fearful phenomenon was succeeilcd by a little rain, which 
cooled the air, and rendered it so very refreshing that the 
mortality ceased. On the 4th of June, the army rested all 
day in honour of George the Third’s birthday. On the 5th 
they passed the Jumna, at a ford near the ciy of Agra, the 
guns and baggage being conveyed in beautit'ul style across 
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the river in. boats. On the 20th, or just after the com* 
menccment of the monsoon or rainy season, they reached 
their comfortable quarters at Cawnporc. They hod inarched 
above 1,000 miles. 

In the meanwhile there had been some hard fighting^ in 
other quarters. Colonel Powell, charged, nitli the reduction 
of the fortresses in Bundelknnd, fell sick and died. He was 
succeeded by Lientenant-Colond Paucett, who sent a detwh- 
mcnt of seven companies of sepoys, m ith some artillery, to 
take a fort near Kooch. Captain Smith, the officer in com- 
mand of this detachment, was not sufficiently aware of the 
craft of the natives, and of the danger of relying upon their 
faith. Wliilst preparations were carrj'ing on in the trenches, 
the kdladar, or commandant, sent out an offer to surrender 
the place the next morning, provided Captain Smith would 
suspend his firing. This pinposition v.as agreed to; hut, 
in the intenal the treacherous lulladaj' applied io Meer 
Khan, who liad retreated before ( 'olouel Powell, but who 
had by this time returned to the neiehbourhood with a large 
hodv of horse. And on the following morning, the 22nd 
of ilay, the khmt, with 7,000 oi S.OOO of his cavalr}% fell 
most uuexpecledly on two eomp.'iin'‘s of sepoys and about 
fifty of our artilier 3 Tnen hi the treiniie«. with savages like 
these it was vain to montion the 1 ruce w ith the killadar, or 
to plead for mercy; evciy man in the trenches, whether 
officer or ]iri\ ate, was cruetlj murdered. Meer Khan seized 
and carried ufl'dio little all of the artillery employed for the 
siege. Captain Smith, however, sueoeeded in making good his 
retreatwith the rernaining five companies of sepoys, protected 
hy a troop of thv=“ 5th regiment of natn o cavalry and a galloper 
Bix-poimder, which single pun kept olf the enemy. Embold- 
ened b^ their success, Meer Khan and his predatory horde 
made an attack upon Calpce, and attempted to force the 
passage of the Jumna. They were repulsed by Captain 
Jones at the head of only two companies of sepoys ; and 
shortlv afterwards they were completely defeated and scat- 
tered Iby a smali force under Colonel Shepherd. 

Captain Gardmer, an officer attached to the service of the 
rajah of Jypoor, and Lieutenant Lucan, of his majesty’s 
74th regiment, w ho had both been detached by Lord Lake 
to watch the motions of Holkar with two divisions of irregu- 
lars, very soon ^ook vengeance for Captain Smith’s disaster, 
and, at the same time, gave a lesson of good faith and honour. 
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Another khan, in the interests of Holkar, was snrprised in 
his camp, and offered to surrender upon condition that his 
party should he escorted in safety to the chief camp of the 
Mahrattas, the khan pledging himself that they would not 
serve any more against the English. These terms were 
assented to and punctually performed, the khan’s people, 
amounting to more than 2,000 men, being conducted, as 
agreed upon, by our irregular cavalry, and leaving in our 
possession all their ordnance and stores. 

During this first campaign of 1804, our troops captured 
450 pieces of the finest cannon, 182 wall-pieces, 5,000 stand 
of arms, 180 tumbrils and ammunition-carriages, and a vast 
quantity of military stores of all descriptions. 

Our possession of Bundelkund was troubled by a san- 
guinary and really formidable congeries of banditti of the 
Naga race, one of the many scourges of the country. This 
siugular race of hill people abounds in India cast of the 
Oanges. Their rapacity and sanguinary- habits had depopu- 
lated the lulls inhabited by less martini tribes. In person 
the Eagas somewhat resembled the Chinese, but little was 
or is knou n of their origin, history, or religion. Their 
villages were j)erchod like eagles’ nests on the most inacces- 
sible peaks of the moimtains. In Bundelkund a commu- 
nity of them occupied a strong position near Mohobah, siu> 
rounded by ranges of high rocks, uhich, on occasion, they 
fined with matchlock-men and rocket-boys. They inter- 
rupted communications, and made predatory incursions far 
and near. Towards the end of Juno Lieutenant-Colonel 
Martindell marched against them in their stronghold with 
the Bundelkund division, bent them from tbeir rocks, 
drove them Irom that range of juouutaius, captured nearly 
all their baggage, plunder, camels, horses, and stores, and 
took the reUglous standard of the tribe. But disaster and 
defeat, and even disgrace, attended the operations of another 
corps. 

Lieutenant- Colonel ^lonson, after reducing some for- 
tresses, had encamped near Kotta, on the banks of the 
Chiunbul, to guard the frontier, and then advanced his posi- 
tion about fil'ty miles to a place where he had been led to 
expect simplieB and the means of commnnicating with 
Cmonel Maoray, who was on his march from Guzerat towards 
Indore. The corps under Monson consistiid of five batta- 
lions of sepoys, a proportion of artillery, and two bodies of 
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iiregular horse, in all about 3,000 men. On the 7th of 
July, Monson received intelligence that Holkar had swept 
through Malwa, and had recrossed the Chumbul with iae 
whole of his army. The colonel expressed contempt fijr the 
superiority of the enemy’s numbers, and an eagerness for 
coming to action with him. He mode a movement for that 
purpose, but soon relinquished his design, in consequence of 
the deficiency of grain in his camp, the absence of one 
detachment employed to bring up a supply, tuid of another 
that was on its march to join him from one of the forts ho had 
captured. Colonel Monson was also expecting the arrival of 
an. escort with money for his troops, and it is said that what 
most influenced his conduct was the reception of intelligence 
that Colonel Murray, instead of pressing forwards towards 
Indore, had an intention to fall back. Although it was 
dangerous to n'treat in the presence of Ilolkar’s numerous 
conury, Monson determined to retire io the Mokuiidra pass 
Accordingly the baggage and stores -n ere sent off at four in 
the morning of the 8th of Julj. while Llic troops, hi order of 
battle, remained on the ground of cucompmeiit till half-past 
nine. As no enemy came up, ll'o troops were then pat in 
motion after the baggage and shires, w’lth the exception of 
their regular cai airy under Lieutenant Liicaii and a Mahratta 
chief named Baboq-jee, who belonged to the family of 
Scindiah; both these ufiicers being ordered to follow in half 
an hour, and to apprise Colonel Monson of anj movement 
on the part of Holkar. Tlio detachment had marched about 
twelve miles towards th-* Mokundra pa-s, when Monson 
received intelligence that Lucan h.id liceii attacked by the 
whole of HoIkarV caiab-y. Orders were now given to 
our sepoys to halt and form.'vith the licw of supjxirtingthe 
party in the rear. At this moment Baboojee galloped up 
and declan'dihat our in egular cavalry was entirely defeated, 
and that Lucan was wounded and a prisoner. The Mahratta 
was a liar and a traitor (lie joined tlie eiicmj soon after), 
but this time lie spoke the words of truth. Lieutenant 
Lucan, who had greatly distingmshed himself both in this 
campaigu and in the preceding war against Hcindiah, was 
indeed in the hands of a merciless enemy, and he died 
shortly afterwards of his wounds, or of poison administered 
to him at Hotta. As it was now useless to return, Monson 
continued his iparch, and on the noon of the following day 
he got near J;be Mokundra pass without an}' molestation. 
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Bat on the morning of the lOth the enemy showed a luge 
body of cavalry in front of the pass. Instead of attat^ing 
this foiee at once, Monson remained quiet till noon the 
next day, when the Mahratta cavalry was greatly increased 
in numbers, and when Holkar sent a letter to camp demand* 
ing the surrender of our guns and small arms. Tl^ demand 
being indignantly refused, Holkar made a vigorous attack 
on Monson’s front and flanks. The Hlahrattas, however, 
could make no impression upon our steady native infantry, 
and after repeated attacks and some loss, Holkar drew off 
his cavaliy to the distance of four miles, where he was joined 
by his infantry and artilleiy. Thereupon Monson con- 
tinued his retreat upon the town of Kotta, where he expected 
to find supplies. After two forced and most fatiguing 
marches, through torrents of rain and across a country com- 
pletely inimdated, our columns reached that town. Hut the 
rajah of Kotta, believing that Holkar must be victorious, 
refused to admit Monson into his town, upon the plea that 
he could not furnish tho troops with provisions. 

Tho retreat now became truly disastrous, the rivers and 
rivulets were swollen by the monsoon rains, and tho troops 
were almost reduced to starvation. Tho guns could not 
be dragged on ; the colonel was obliged to leave them be- 
hind him, after rendering them unserviceable and destroying 
the ammunition. A little farther on he was under the 
necessity of abandouiug his baggage. The Mahratta cavalry 
hung close on his rear, aud made many fierce attacks. On 
the night of the 25tii of August, after defeating several 
charges of the Mahratto horm*, our sepoys reached IGiooshal- 
ghur, a mud fort with double walls, round bastions, and a 
ditch, in tho province of Agra. Here Monson found Captain 
Nicholl, with a detachment of sepoys and a company of the 
12th regimenl. Uoforo Monsoa’s arrival, Xicholl had been 
attacked in the town by oue of our faithless allies, of the 
Scindiah party ; hut the captain had succeeded in repulsing 
the assailants. On the morning after his arrival at Khoo- 
shalghiu*, Monson found himself surrounded by the whole of 
Holkar’s cavalry, and detected a correspondence between 
Holkar and some of tho native officers belonging to his own 
corps. And now was witnessed the sad and most rare 
spectacle of desertion, two entire companies firom one sepoy 
regiment, aud a large proportion of ourHiu^ustanee cavalry, 
going over to the enemy. In the evening of that day 
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Monson. resumed his retreat, his troops marchiiig in a com- 
pact oblong square, and deicating ereiy attempt made by 
tbe Mabrattas, 'vdtb caraliy and aitillaiy, to Break them. 
On. clearing tbe ravines near Hmdone, where Lord Lake 
had been encamped, Monson bad to sustain a desperate 
charge of the enemy’s horse in three divisions ; but the 
sepoys reserved their fire till the Mahrattos came within 
reacn of the bayonet, and then compelled them to retreat in 
every direction. After this affair the Mahrattas charged no 
more. Monson reached the city of Agra at the end of 
August, with his detachment fearfully thinned, disordered, 
and demoralized His loss ui ofBcers had been very great.* 
A few more sucb failures would have destroyed o\a prestige 
and tbe discipline and fidelity of our native troops. 

Monson’s conduct has been very severely censured ; but 
it depended upon the movements of others, and there were 
some capital defects, if not in the plan itself, m the whole 
execution of the plan of this campaign. Even Lord Lake 
had not yet learned with what ease and rapidity the 
Mahrattas could recruit their armies, increase thw horses, 
change retreat and actual fliel.t into an advance, and 
repeat their blow8.t If Lake ha I continued m pursuit of 

• Major Thorn, ‘ Memoir of the ’Wat," A.r Colonel Monaon’a own 
letters m ‘ Wellington end Wellesley Despatches ’ Fapeis pnnted by 
Ae East-Iadia Company m 1806 General Wellesley’s miimte acroimt 
of the retreat will be foond in lol. in. ot his own ' Despatches,’ p. 458 
to 46d 

t *' Tbe Maliratta raTslry ii increased as 'f by magic In his amnge- 
ments with the state the sillailv, n~ Lead of a troop, has allotted to him 
a certain proportion of jangle where he pastures Ins cattle. In this jangle 
he and Lu ftnnily reside , and his sole occupation, when not on actnal 
serrioe, is increasing his pogah, or troop, by breeding oat of hu mares, of 
which theMahrattacasal^ almost entirely consists. 'There are no people m 
tbe world who urderstand tbe method of reanng and multipljing tbe breed 
of cattle equal to the Mahrattas. It is by no means unrommon for a ulla- 
dar to enter tbe service with ore mare, and m a few years be able to 
mnater a very respectable pagab. They have many methods of rendeting 
these auimals prolific : they bock their colts much eailier than we do, and 
are consequently moK valaabte, as tbrj come sooner on the effective 
strength. I do not know, however, whether they attempt to improve the 
breed tf their horses by crossing the strain, as we practise in Europe. It 
is this persevering indostry and oonsammatr knowledge which is the tme 
cause of the unmense bodies of rsvolry that the Mahratta state can bnng 
into tbe field; a circomatance that has occasioned surprue in many, who 
have been at a loas to conjectnre from whence such hosts could proceed. 
Independent, howefer, of this, there are great numbers of horses brought 
from Candabsr and Thibet, and sold at the annual fairs in many ports Of 
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Holkar, instead of retiring to Cawnpore with the maiTi body 
of the amj, the campaign would have been a short one, and 
the disast^ which Defel Monson in his retreat would not 
hare happened. This was foreseen bj General Wellesley as 
early as the month of April. “ If,” said he, “ General Lake 
woidd make a good dash at Holkar, the war could not last a 
fortnight ; but if he should stand upon the defensive in 
Hindustan, it will last for a length of time.” But Holkar’s 
rapid retreat had deceived Lake into the belief that he was 
far weaker than he really was, and that the corps of Colonels 
Murray and Monson would be more than enough to drive 
him beyond Indore, if not into the Funjaub ; and sufficient 
preparations bad not been made for the continued advance 
of the main body of the army serving with Lake. 

No one doubted Colonel 'Monson’s courage ; Lake, even 
in mourning over his retreat, described him as being as 
brave as a lion. If Monson had stopped at first, instead 
of retiring, his infantry would have been nnable to bring 
the fleet Alahratta cavalry to action ; and every day’s delay 
would have increased the famine in his camp. Hetreats 
had oIjws been disastrous in India. General Wellesley 
thought uat some important lessons wore to be learned from 
this campaign — 

“First, We should uever employ a corps on a service to 
which it is not fully equal. 

“ Secondly, We should take care to he sure of plenty of 
provisions. 

“ Thirdly, Experience has shown that British troops can 
never depend upon rajahs or any others for their sup- 
plies. Our own officers must purchase them; and if we 
should employ a native in such an important scrrice, we 
ought to see the supplies before we expose our troops in 
the situation in which we may want them. 

“ Fourthly, When wo have a fort w Inch cau support oar 
operations, we should immediately adopt effectual meaus to 
fill it with provisions and stores iu case of need. 

“ Fifthly, When we cross a river likely to be Ml in the 


Hindustan ; knt these make a very small proportion in the gross strength 
of tha MahraUa armies .” — ‘ A Letter to an Officer on the Madras Esta- j 
Uishment : being an Attempt to iUustrate some Particular Institutions ' 
of the Mahratta People ; principally rrlatire to their System of War and 
Tinaace,’ dec. By William Henry Tone, commanding a regiment of 
infantry in the service of the peiabvra. Bombay, ] 799. 
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rainB, we ought to have a post oud boats upon it ; as 1 hut) 
upon all the rivers south of Foonah. 

“ In respect to the operations of a corps in the situation 
of Monson’s, they mttat he decided and quick ; and in all 
retreats it must be recollected that they are safe and easy H* 
proportion to the number of attacks niade by the retreating 
eorja. But attention to the foregoing observations will, I 


ing, or even ser\ing with, such army. 

J^nstead of retreating, as Monson had expected he would 
do, Colonel Murray, with the division from Gruzerat, ad- 
vanced into the heart of Holkar’s dominions ; and on the 
24th of August, — the day on which Monson abandoned his 
baggage — ^lie t(*ok possession of ludoro with hardly any 
opposition. 

But the turn of affairs produced by Monson’s own disas* 
trous retreat compelled the commander-in-chief to take the 
field without delay, in order to cheek llolkar, w'ho was now 
strengthened by the- warlike tribe of the Jauts and their 
rajah — styled the rajah of Bhurtpoor, — who had broken the 
treaty of alliance he had concluded with (Icncral Lake, in 
■the preceding year. Accordingly, the several corps of 
Lord Lake’s army received orders to repair immediately to 
the general rendezious at .Igra, in order to commence a 
second campaign this j car. By tie bc-ginniag of Septembw, 
all the corps were in motion, although tiie countrvwos 
under water and the miii still poured down in torrents'. 

The straggling sepoys of Colonel Monson’s unfortunate 
division hailed Lord Lake s aiTival with transport. They 
soon recovered their discipline and gaUantry ; and the 
barbarity of the enemy helped to root out the partial dis- 
afit’ction which had existed among them. 17 umbers came 
daily into <-amp shockingly mutilated, with their noses 
and right hands cut off, in consequence of their having 
refused to enter HolLar’s service. Those who had enroU^ 
with the Mahratta sent word to the English officers that 
they would esr'ape at tlie first opportunity. The barbarians 
bad reached the banks of the Jumna, had taken possession 
of Mutro, and had spread consternation over the countiy. A 
detachment of 4hem had even crossed the Jumna, hut they all 
fled precipitately as Lake advanced. By the 3rd of October, 
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Hxrfxa vas recovered, and was occupied by our reserve 
under Lieutenant>Colonel Dou. 

Befiire daybreak on the 7th, an attempt was made to 
aaimrisa Hollcar ; but the IVfahrattas were already mounted, 
and they galloped off with such rapidity as to render it 
impossible to effect a charge upon them ; a few were, how- 
ever, brought down in their flight by our galloper guns. 
Other attempts to surprise them in their encanmments and 
in bring them to action were not more successful, for they 
■were exceedingly vigilant, throwing out posts in all direc- 
tions, who, bv thing signals and burning blue lights, gave 
the alarm, ^ow and then some of these outposts were 
caught. The men expected vengeance and retaliation, but 
Lord Lake gave them a rupee each, and then dismissed 
them with a message to their chief, that none but cowards 
treated their prisoners with erucltv. Our army continued 
steadily to advance, the cavaliy leading, follo'wed hy the 
infantry, and the baggage and bazars moving along be- 
tween the inner flank and the river Jumna. The road ■they 
w'ere following was the high road to Dclni, which capitu 
•was besieged by Holkiirs regular brigade of infantry and a 
large train of artillery. The siege was pressed with aU 
|X)S8ible vigour, it being a vital object with Holkar to get 

K iession of the pcx-soii of the poor Jlogul before Lord 
9 could come up to his rescue. But his lordship reached 
Delhi on the I7th of October, and the besiegers fled at his 
iraproach. Colonel Oehtcriouy, the British resident at the 
Hogul’s court, and Colonel Burn, the commaudant of the 
garrison, had successfully defended the vride and crumbling 
-walla during several ■weeks. It was easy for the Mahrattas 
to make breaches, for they had some heavy guns, and the 
■works were rotten ; hut they could not storm tlupough the 
breaches when they had made them, aud all their endeavours 
to take the place by suri)ii8e aud escalade were abortive. 
Ab there were very few regular Iroojjs iii the place, and as 
the garrison was principally composed of a motley rabble, 
collected in haste from various quarters, and armed only 
■with matchlocks, Ochterlony and Bum must hme made 
extaraovdino^ efibrts, and have given proof of very extra- 
ordinary ability. In some respects their defence of Delhi 
might l»e compared with Clive’s heroic defence of Arcot. 

Lake foimd the Gireat Mogul’s capital little better than 
A den of thieves. Every night alarms were created by the 
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XHtmerouft rol>l>er8 tihat infested tlie hills and the nuns tound 
the citj, and that made their way into the hazais of the snfxf^ 
Moving secretly and rapidly to the northward, TfoTkar 
now crossed the Jutnua, near Paniput, threatening to lay 
waste our territories in the Duab. But Ijake and Praser 
were soon after him, crossing the Jumna at a ford at 
about three miles from Delhi. Orders were issued to our 
troops to march as light as possible. As they advanoed, 
they found some fierce bands of Seiks, who occupied nearly 
the whole northern quarter of the Delhi province ; blit 
Colonel Bum, who led the %an, easily cleared the road with 
fiiape-shot, and entered the small mud fort of Shumlee. 
Here he van surrounded by an immense best ; but it Bed 
<m seeing the <‘lou(i8 of dust raised by the march of our 
main body. On the 6tli of November, Lake’s army marched 
about twenty-four miles on the road to Soldana, or Sird- 
hana, a pleasant, highly-cultivated, rich district. On the 
next day, our foremost column got sight of a body of 
Mahratta horse, who took instantly to flight. Closely pur- 
sued by the Bnglish, they fled past the town of Meerut, 
without stopping to plunder it. Having left at Meerut 
Colonel Bum, with three battalions of infantry and some 
irreg^or cavalrj’, for the protection of the northern parts of 
the Duab, Lake marched after the marauders, who ravaged 
and burned the defenceless villages as they swept along, 
making no .'itteniptc upon lowns surrounded with any kind 
of walls. On the 16th of November, his lordship reached 
AUigunge, which village was still burning when the ‘Bngliab 
entered it. But Holkar w as encamped good thirty-six miles 
ahead, near Furruckabad. Lake, however, resolved to 
make another attempt to surprise him by a forced night 
march. The distance was great, but it was hkely to aida to 
the Mahratta sccuiitj or confidence. At nine o’clock ia 
the evening, his lordship vnth tho British cavalry, moved 
ou without louts or baggage of any kind. Just as they 
were mounting tbeir horses, they received the welcome nows 
of the victoi^’^ gained over Holkar’s brigade at Deeg. Tl^ 
made them doubly eager to come up with the chief himanlf, 
in order to give the finishing stroke. The moon was up, 
and the night mild and pleasant. As they spurred alouff 
the road, they were cheered by the intelligence, that thesr 
foe wras motiopleas in his encampment, and wholly 'onoua*' 
picious of their approach. 
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The day was just begumm? to dawn ou the 17th, when 
the liead of their column Tcached the skirts of the Mahratta 
camp. Still no morement, no suspicion: the Mahratta 
horses were at picket, and by the side of them the men lay 
sleeping. Some rounds of grape, fired &om our gaUopera 
mto the thickest of their camp, was the first intimation ^ey 
received of Lake's arrival. The fire awakened them, but 
made the sleep of man}' a long sleep. The king’s 8th li^ht 
dragoons got first in among them, charging and cuttmg 
them down ; our other regiments did the same as fast as 
tiiey came up, so that in a short time the whole ca^ was 
covered with the bodies of the killed and wounded. Holkar 
himself escaped, being the first to fly. He was accompanied 
or followed by a small party of his cavalry, the only men 
that could mount and escape and keep together ; and he 
never drew rem until ho had re-crossed the Oalini river, at 
a ford eighteen miles distant. 

By this one blow the cavalrj' of Holkar was ruined or 
dispersed, as his infantry and aTtUlcry had been at Heeg. 
On first crossing the Jumna ho had '60,000 horse ; after 
recrossing the Calini he could not collect 10,000. More 
than 3,000 had fallen in the surprised camp; the rest 
deserted, and never joined him again. Lake continued the 
pursait for upwards of ten miles ; and as his march daring the 
preceding day and night was fifty-eight miles, the distance 
to whidi the enemy was followed and the space passed 
over before he took up a new encampment-ground exceeded 
seventy miles in the space of twenty-four hours ; an efibit 
scarcely paralleled in military history, for it was made after 
a long and harassing march of 350 miles in the space of a 
fortnight. The iatigue was great, but not so the loss : he 
had only two British dragoons killed and about twenty men 
wounded ; and of the seventy-fire horses that perished or 
became useless, the far greater part seem to have been 
foundered on the forced night march. The Mahiattas left 
plenty of good horses behind them, and these were 
tured. With his infantry, following him almost at the 
charging pace, Lake pushed on to the city of Fnrruckabad, 
whose flourishing condition had enticed Holkar thither, the 
Mahratta expecting to make a rich prize before the English 
could oome up with him. His lordshfo arrived just at ftie 
nick of time, for the unruly Potans oi the tOwn and uei^- 
bonrhood had not only engaged to co-operate with the 
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Mahrattas, but bad risen upon the English residents, ^and 
bad driven the Company’s weak detachment of sepoys itfto 
the fort of Euttyghur. The Patans had already set fire to 
our cavalry stables and ofBcers’ bungalows, and were besief^ 
ing the fort. Having first knocked a good many of these 
Patans on the head, Lake’s army fired three royal salutes; 
one in honour of the victoiy obtained by Major-Gteneral 
Eraser at Deeg, another for the capture of Chandore by 
Colonel Wallace, and another for his own action in the 
Mahratta camp. 

"While Lord Lake had been preparing to fill upon Hd- 
kar’s cavalry, part of the British infimtry and artillery under 
Eraser had been sent to look after Holkar’s disciplined 
brigades and his guns, which were known to be somewhere 
within the Bhurtpoor rajah’s territories. On the morning 
of the 13th of November, Eraser camo up with the enemy, 
who were encamped between a large deep tank and an 
ortensive morass, their right being covered by a fortified 
village, and their left restuig on the fort of Deeg. They 
were twenty-four well-disciplmcd battalions with a tremen- 
dous artillery ; and their position was truly formidable. 
Nevertheless, al three o’clock, Iwo European regiments and 
four battalions of sepoys nmrcht rl gaily and confidently to 
the attack This galWt little column had to make a lon^ 
detour to avoid the inorass, so that it was daybreak ere it 
reached the fortified lilhigc on .a hUl which covered the 
enemy’s right. Here the troops imme-diately wheeled into 
line; the 76th regunent and two battalions forming the 
first, and the remaming troops the second line. The 76th, 
with chaigcd bayonets, drove the IMahrattas out of the 
village ; and then, running down the hill, charged the first 
range of their guns, under a terrific storm of round, grape, 
and chain shot. The e nemy abandoned their guns as our men. 
came up to them, and retired to fresh batteries. "When our 
second Ime passed through the fortified v iUage, which had 
been carried by the first line, the Company’s European regi- 
ment, seeing the brave 76th so far ahead* in the thickest of 
the multitadinous enemy, ran to its support, and was fol- 
lowed by some of the sepoys, who again kept pace with the 
British. Erom their second range the Mahrattas opened a 
still more destructive fire. Here a cannon-ball took off Gene- 
ral Eraser’s lef . The general was carried ^m the field, and 
the command devolved upon Colonel Monson, who had been 
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Yflty uaibrtuBate, but who haduerer failed in soldierly bear> 
iag. The British and sepoy bayonets soon drore the Mah* 
lattas from their second range ; one batteiy was charged 
and carried after another, over the distance oi two miles, till 
coming dose under the walls of the fort of Deeg, our troops 
were compelled to fall back. In the mean time a body of 
the enemy’s horse, coming suddenly round, retook their first 
range of guns, and turned them against our troops ; but 
Captain Heniy' Iforford, of the 76th, with only twenty-eight 
men, charged them with the baj onet. drove them off, and took 
those gims again. Captain Norford was killed in perform- 
ing this briUiaut cvploit. At the lower edge of the morass 
was a dense body of Holkar’e infantiy, with a number of 
heavy guns. With only two battalions of sepoys and three 
six-pounders, Major Hammond hud kept this corps in check 
during the wliole of the action. Now Colonel Monson 
placed a few more si\-pound(‘rs in Major Hammond’s front, 
and under coier of their fire and smoke moved round upon 
the enemy’s flank. Those Mahrattas made a precipitate 
retreat into the morass, where great numbers perished, and 
amongst them two of the principal officers of their army. 
The field was fairly and gloriously won, though uot without a 
very heavy loss for so small a force. The number of our 
killed and wounded amounted to G43. among whom were 
twenty -two linlish oflieers. Major-General Traser died of 
his wounds a few dai s after the battle. But, without count- 
ing those w'ho hud beeu swallowed up in the morass, from 
2,000 to 3,000 of the enemy Ln dead on the field ; eighiy- 
seven fine pieces of artilleiy, of Eui-opcan fabric, were 
captured; and the flower of Ilolkar's army, twenty-four 
W^-trained battalions, w as broken up and dispersed.* 

The reduction of Chandore, the strongest place Holkar 
held on the side of the Heckan. hud been planned by Gene- 
ral Wellesley. The troops appointed to the sen ice consisted 
of detachments from the Company’s subsidiary foree serving 
with the nizum and the peishwa, and of some contingents 
furnished h\ those tw o pnnees. They w ere commauded by 
Colonels AVuUaee and lluliburton ; and, through the great 
care of General AVcllcslcy. they were well supplied with 
money and provi-ions. iSirly in October, Colonel AVallace. 
after a long march, succeeded in capturiug the dependent fort 

* Miyor Tbom, ‘Memqjr of the War,’ &c< Colonel Monson'i 
* Pw])at^ to the Governor-General.* 
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ef Xissaengong, about twelve miles ftom Chandore. Jlu ea^ 
Btucb then brought Tiim in front of the famed stronghola. 
The place merited its reputation for strength, and a vieoN 
ous resistance was expected j but as soon as Wsdlaee had 
established a battery, Solkar’s commandant held out the 
white flag, and surrendered upon condition that private 
property should be respected, and that the garrison should 
M allowed to carry oft' their baggage, &c. The fall of 
Chandore induced the surrender of a number of small forts, 
and deprived Holkai- of all his possea'ions south of the 
Taptee river. 

The war would have been finished by the great battle of 
Deeg and by his other reverses, if it had not been for the 
alliance '■vhich ilolkar had contracted with the warlike Jauia 
and their ruler, Buujeet Sing, the rajah of Bhurtpoor. This 
chief had sent his cavaliy to tight with the troops of Holkar 
at Deeg; with ihe artillery of Iih fortress of Deeg he had 
caused us much loss ; and when the battle was over he had 
received into that fortress .is many of the Mabrattas as 
could escape to it. It waa theretbre resolved to carry the 
war into the heart of Eunjeet Sing’s territories, to rrauce 
all his forts, and even Bhurtiioor, his capital. 

Accordingly Lord Lalce, with ihe caviilry and flying artil- 
lejy with him, marched b.ick from Fiimic l.abad to Delhi, to 
cross the Jumna near tliat city, leaving the reserve to 
follow in a few day-' His lordship expected to be attacked on 
the wuy by another chief of the Jaut race, who was named 
Eajah Dyaram Thakoor, and was related to Eunjeet Sing, 
the rajah of Bliurtpoor ; hub he passed through his country 
without molestation. On the 1st of December, Lord Lake 
came up with his cavalry and. artillery, and joined the infan* 
try which General Fraser bad brought into the country, 
and which were nowcemmanded by Colonel Monson. Thoa, 
after a month’s separation, during which the cavalry had 
marched upwards of 500 miles, the two branches of the 
army reunite J with mutual congratulations, for the cavalry, 
acting by itself, had gauicd the great advantage over the 
Mabrotta cavaby in the camp near Furruckabad, and the 
infimtiy, acting by itself, bad won the victory at Deeg. 

Having been joined by bis reserve under Colonel Don, 
with a battering train from Agra, Lord Ltie marched on 
the llrii of December, in two columns paraUel to each 
other, to break ground before the fortress of Deeg. As the 
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samj and its soeessorLes moved l^urdy aeroBs the eounttr, 
tke spectacle was imposing; for the native bazar people 
and cither camp-foUovera were not fewer than 60,000, am 
there wwe 200 elephants, 2,000 camels, and 100,000 bul- 
locks £>r carrying grain, equipage, baggage, &c. The British 
were in possession of the town of Deeg and all its outworks 
by the morning of the 24th of December, and on the morn- 
ing Christmas day, the Mahrattas evacuated the citadel, 
flying in a panic, and leaving an immense artilleiy and 
everything else behind them. 

On the 1st of Dauuaiy, 1805, Lord Lake moved from Deeg 
to Bhurtpoor, the well-defended capital of the rajah, whim 
stood amidst jungles and water, at the distance of about 
thirty English miles from Agra. On the 3rd the British 
took up their encampment-ground for the prosecution of a 
siege which has scarcely a parallel in the history of modem 
India. Bhurtpour, a maiden fortress, was amozmgly strong; 
both uaturalli and arliflciallv, and its garrison nas a nume- 
rous and resolute ami}'. Wlion breaches were made, several 
assaults were most successfully repelled by the besieged. 
In one of these affairs ne lost nearly 300 Europeans and 
200 sepoys. The enemy butchered in cold blood all the 
wounded who fell in tlic ditch or beyond the outer wall, 
and several of Lake’s best oflicers were thus slain. With 
great alacrity strong stockades nerc formed behind the 
breaches which our guns Iiad made. On the 18th of 
January Major-Genera] Hniitli arrived in camp with three 
battalions of sepoys belonging to the garrison of Agra, and 
100 convalescent Europeans, who, by a circuitous route, had 
performed a march of fifty miles in twenty-four hours. At 
the same time Ism.acl Bi'g deserted from Holkar and joined 
the English with 600 nati\e hoi’sc. Better advances were 
then made, and the batteries of the besiegers renewed their 
fire with greater i-igour. 

Lured by the present of sir lacs of rupees, and by the 
tempting prospect of plunder, Meer Khan, an adventurer 
of Afghan descent, who was then pillaging in Bundelkund, 
marched with all his forces towards Bhurtpoor to assist the 

rajah. 

On the 21st of January Lake tried another storm. This 
was met by the enemy with considerable skill and ingenuity, 
as well as by great bravery, and Colonel IVlacrae, in com- 
mand of the attimking column, was beaten back with the loss 
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of eighteen officers and nearly 600 men in killed or irotatde^i. 
And, as this catastrophe closed, Meer Khan, from Btutdd* 
knnd, appeared in the rear of our encampment Trith crowds 
of cavalry. The British lion.e, however, held these forces in 
check, and towards night the English artillery dispersed 
them, and killed some filly of their number with the galloper 
guns. Lake had commenced the siege with gigantic 
riel, but ho nas already in want of provisions and stores, 
and a convoy of 12,000 loaded bullocks nas anxiously es- 
peeted. As this convoy naa guarded only by a small body 
of matchlock-men. a regiment of native eavalry and a 
battalion of a European regiment were detached, under the 
command of Captain AValsh, to meet it on its way and escort 
it lirom Mutra to the camp. Walsh joined the convoy 
without any difficulty, but on the morning of the 23rd 
of Januarj’, u hen only a few miles from the camp, he was 
beset and attacked by Meer Khan, at the liead of 8,000 horse. 
Captain WaKh retreated into a large open village with the 
greater part of the convoy uitaet, but some of the bullocks 
were of necessity abandoned. Though assailed ou all sides, 
his musketry and fi.eld-pieees repv atedly beat off the assmlantB, 
but two of his guns getting disabled, the enemy made a des- 
perate pu'-li on that point, and gained jiosseHsion of part of the 
village. Walsh's guns v ere heard iii the Bnghsh camp, and 
forthwith Col-niel Need sounded boot and saddle, and, with 
an Engbsh rcgim* ut of dragoons and a regiment of native 
cavaliy, galloped ton ards 1 he .•'pot Tlie Bepo_> b in the village, 
on perceiving tlie douds of dust which marked the advance 
of our eavalri , S( t uji a loud and joj ous shout, fell upon 
Meer Khan’s guiis, and carried them at the point of the 
bnvonet just as Colonel ISi-cd was arriving. With his two 
regiments of horsc Need then dashed among the Mahrattas 
and put them to flight hundred of Meer Khan’s people 

were left dead on the field, and he himself, in the disguise of 
a common soldier, escaped with the utmost difficulty, leaving 
behind him forty flags, all his artillery and tumbrils, his own 
palanquin, anus, ariiioiir, and splendid attire. On the 24th 
another detachment was Bont from the camp for the protec- 
tion of another and much greater convoy coming from Agra. 
Oa the 29th Holkar, the rajah of Bhurtpoor, and Meer 
Khan, having united for the purpose all the forces they 
could collect, threatened an attack on this rich convoy ; but 
Lake had sent out a second detachment to meet the 
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CK idbe r(^ and, although the convoy was repeatedly sur- 
rounded, it vroB brought into Comp without the loss of a 
Bt^le bullock. 

.Aji the number of the enemy within the walls of Bhurt- 
noor waa undiminished, and as the two attempted assaults 
had oostuB so great a sacrifice of life, Lord Lake resolved to 
proceed with more caution. But while he was preparing 
the means of crossing tho broad deep moat of Bhurtooor, 
filled up with water, Meer Llhan, wheeling round with his 
fiying horse, made a rush into tlie Buab, and invaded the 
Company’s own territories, being followed by clouds of 
Pindarrees, the freebooters and moss-troopers of India, who 
bad scorned all political connections, and sought nothing 
but plunder. The rajah of Bhurtpoor had calculated that 
this unexpected invasion of the Duab would induce Lake 
to raise the siege ; but his lordship merely detached Major- 
Gkneral Smith with a part of his caraW, and with the 
horse artillery, and continued his own operations at 
Bhurtpoor. 

Smith executed the duty intrusted to luia in a verymasterly 
manner, and with complete success, cro'-sing and re-crossing 
the Jumna and the Ganges, plunging through other streams 
which intersected the country, climbing lofty mountains, 
threading woods and jungles, and making marches 'nhieh 
were never surpassed by any armj . The burning v iUages and 
the wasted cmmtrj' showed him the route Meer Kh^ was 
taking. He came up with that chieftain on the Ist of 
March, near the town of Afzulghur, and routed him with 
great loss. TJie kh.oii’s princij)al ofiicers were killed or 
wounded or captuied, and a kind of stout bra\ e Palaus, the 
pride of his army, were literally cut to pieces on the field, as 
they would neitber fly nor suireiub'v. Meer Xhan went off 
like the wind, e\acuatu)g the Company's territories, and 
re-crossing the Gauge s w ith a yen' dimiiiutiye force. General 
Smith, after restoring order to the country, returned to 
Bhurtpoor, the point from which lieliad started. His chase 
had lasted liim a month, diudng which he had ridden o'\er 
7(X) miles of the roughest couutrj 


* M^or Thom, ‘ Memoir of the Wir,’ &c. The major, who 

accompanied Gm. Smith, says,—* ** Our detachment, after this expedition- 
waa aomewhat the worse for wear ; but, though many of the horses were 
completely knocked up, the state of the whole was 'fer better than what 
might have been reasonably expected. It merits remark, that the Bengak 
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During the absence of General Smith, Lord lAke<hsd> 
been joined by a division of the Bombay amy, under M<iHor> 
Cieneral Jones. This division, consisting only of ioar 
battalions of sepoys, one entire British regiment, ei^tcom* 
ponies of ono&CT British regiment, a troop of Bombay 
cavaby, BOO native irregular horse, and a few field-pieeea, 
Imd made another eitraordinaiy march, having traversed 
the whole of Malwa in central India, and haring p^etrated 
through the very heart of the Mahratta empire, including 
the hereditan’ dominions of HoUcar and Scindiah. No^ 
withstanding this reinforcement. Lord Lake found that to 
take Bhurtpoor bv siege and storm was no easy work. 
'When wider breaches were made and another assault was 
in contemplation, the rajah’s people sallied out in great 
force, and slew a heap of the besiegers with their long pikes 
and tolwars. And when that assaudt was made, it cost 
Lord Lake nearly 1,000 men in killed and wounded. On 
the very next day his lordship ordered another assault. 
This time he threw nearly the n hole of lus European force 
and several battalions of native infantry against those fatal 
walls, under the immediate command of Colonel Monson. 
Our men performed prodigies of ^ alour, Lieutenant Temple- 
ton, who headed a party, was killed ju‘'t as he had planted our 
colours near the summit of the lofty walls, and Major Menzies, 
who followed him, nas stain as he was cheering on his men. 
And all the nhilo the enemy, who appear to have been 
nided by some French Jirtdlerymen, ;ind by people who 
had studied < he art of war under M. Perron, kept up an 
incessant fire of grape-shot, and the people on the walls 
continually threw dotvn upon the heads of their as- 
sailants, great stones, heavy pieces of timber, flaming hales 


csmliy Uirou^hoat the campaign euduml trials and hardships almost sur- 
BMting conceptiun. Independent of their previous long marches up to 
Delhi, they had pursued Uolksr clasely for above bOO miles, till they 
overtook him an.l completed his orertfaroie at the battle of Furruckabad ; 
shortly after which they were called off unexpectedly to the chase of Meer 
Khan, whom they followed through ail bis doublings and windings, over 
rivers of great magnitude, and to the mountains of Kemaon, from whence 
he wu forced back, discomfited, and abandoned by the hardiest of bis 
followers. In this fiitigoiog rourse the most harassing part which we had 
to undergo consisted in our nocturnal marches, which, continuing night 
after mebt through the whole month, proved exceedingly distressing to 
man and beast, in depriving them of that natural rest which they sooidit 
in vein daring the heat of to day.” 
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of oottoo, prerioualy soaked mtli oil, and pots filled -with 
gonpowder and other combustiblea. At last Colonel Mon- 
son ^ave up the attempt as hopeless, recalling the stormmg 
parties, and returned to the trenches. This tune our loss in 
killed and wounded seems to have exceeded 1,000 ; of 
Thiglish officers alone five were killed and twelve wounded, 
in all 3,100 men and a very great n-umber of officers were put 
kort de eembat in the several attempts to carry Bh-urtpoor 
by storm. 

His lordship now converted his siege into a blockade. 
There appears to have been a want of artillery, skdl, and of 
engineering science, and many errors had avowedly been 
committed. Our guns, which were nearly all blown at the 
tonchhole, were now withdrawn, detachments were sent oflT 
for fresh guns and for supplies, and portions of the army 
were moved to other positions to block up the roads leading 
into the town, a difficult undertaking, for the cavaliy of the 
enemy was still very numerous, aud our caialry nas absent 
with General fcimith, who had not yet returned from pur- 
suing Meer Khan. 

But when the rajah of Bhurtpoor, upon being informed 
that convoys, with supplies of all kinds from different parts, 
and battering guns and ammunition from Buttygliur and 
Alighnr, were aniring daily in camp, that he had little or 
no assistance to expect from his allies, and that nothing 
seemed likely to interrupt the perseverance of Lord Lake, 
lost all faith in his lucky star, and sent vakeels to negotiate 
for a peace. 

But these negotiations were suspended by the reappear- 
ance of Holkar in great force about eight miles to the west- 
ward of Bhurtpoor. Fortunately the British cavalry which 
had been pursuing Meer Khan, was by this time in camp, and 
after resting a few days, it marched silently out bj'- night, 
headed by Lord Lake himself, who intended to beat up the 
quarters of Holkar, as he liad done at Furruckabad. The 
Mahratta, having received a hint, as in full flight before his 
Iwdship could reach the spot ; but some of the fugitives were 
overtaken and slain, their camp was destroyed, and m.any of 
their horses, camels, and elephants, were captured. StUl, 
however, Holkar lingered in the neighbourhood, and he vvas 
joined by Meer Khim, with the fragment of his own force 
and some of the Findarrees, who hi^ suffierod no loss from 
General Smitii’s chase, because they never stopped to fight 
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when they conld ^Uop awaj. Thja acceasion of force seei&B 
to have made Holkar leas vigilant j for, on the 2nd of A^t3, 
he was overtaken, charged in feont and on both his flanks 
Lake’s cavalry, and put to the route with a terrible loss. He 
fled across the Chimibul river with about 8,000 horse, 
6,000 foot, and twenty or thirty guns, the miserable remains 
of the vast army with which he had opened these campoigue. 
Several of hia chiefs now came over with their followers to 
the English camp. Some troops that were advancing to his 
succour were beaten and scattered by a Britisli detachment 
which marched out of Agra. Holkar fled to join Scindiah, 
who, notwithstanding the dreadful cliastisement he had 
received at the hands of General "Wellesley, and the treaty 
he had concluded in December, 1808, w as contemplating a 
renewal of the war with the English. 

But the rajah of Bhurtpoor was in no condition to wait the 
eftectb of a new coniederaey, his emmtry w a.s half-ruined by 
the war, his besieged capital was now nsele>vs to him, and on 
the 10th of April ho repaired iuperBOu to the Enghsh comp 
and implored for peace. This wras granted by Lord Lake upon 
the foUowiug conditions : — 1 The fortress of Decg was to re- 
main in the hands of the English till they should be assured 
of the rajah’s lidelity, who plodgid hunself never to have 
any connection with the enemies of Great Britaui, and 
never to entertain, wuthoiit the suiietiou of the Company, 
any Europeans in his semee. 2. lie wn" to par the Com- 
pany hy in'tainients twenty lacs of J’urriickabad rupees, 
and to give up some tomtoriec which the Company had 
formerly aimeicd to his aoiuinion-'. 3. a security for 
the due cxecutiou of tlusotirms, he w.is to deliver up one of 
his sons as a hostage, to reside with the British ofBcers at 
Delhi or Agra. 

Ha^ ing i-eceived tin* first mshdincnt of the money and the 
required hostage, our forces broke up from before Bhurtpoor, 
where they had been Ij ing three months and twenty days. 
They began their inarch on the 2lat of April, Lake going at 
once in search of Scindiah, who liad evpected that his lord- 
ship’s army w ould be utterly mined b> the long siege and 
its other operations. "With Holkar witti him, or not ferfifom 
him, Scindiah fled towards iljmeer. Several of his chiefs 
came over and joined Lord Lake, who found more tmst- 
worthy reinfoncements in some divisions of British troops 
and sepoys that now' came up the country. 
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Ab tbe lamy monBOon approached, it waa uecessaty to 
looh for shelter. One part of Liake’s army found it in 
the splendid but decayed palace of the great Akbar, at 
Puttypoor Sicree ; another part quartered itself in the 
temaina of the palaces of the ancient Mogul chiefs, in and 
about Agra and Mutra; and two regiments of British 
dragoons found comfortable lodgings in the immense mau- 
soleum of the emperor Akbar, about seven miles from Agra, 
sheltering their liorses in the once magnificent garden, 
and eating and sleeping and pursuing their trooper sports 
among the white marble tombs of the potentate and his 
fiunily, and of the Mogul omrahs. The men were rough 
dragoonors, u ithout any of those pretensions to taste and 
reverence for works of art and antiquity, which were at 
this time set up by or for the armies of Bonaparte ; but 
they had the Eughsh feeling of respect for the dead, and 
they offered no \’ioIcuce to the sanctity of the tombs, though 
they were rumoured to contain gold and jewels, and they 
left the marble slabs and the ornamented Saracenic arches, 
the cupolas and minarets, the sculutui’c and caning, and 
the mosaic pa-veiueuts, in as good order as they found 
them. To the honour of our troops, let this conduct bo 
contrasted u ith that of the Erench in the sepulchral abboy 
of BatoUia, in Portugal, and in numerous other edifices 
devoted to the ashes of the illustrious dead and to the 
sen’ices of the Christian religion. 

It is sc-arcely necessary to iuterriq)! the narrative of the 
interesting war, or to make a separate chapter for the 
second and very short administration of the Marquis Corn- 
wallis. But at tliis juncture that nohlemau arri\ed to 
succeed the Marquis Wellesley, and — being a military man 
— to couple the office of eoinmajider-iu-chief with that of 
governor-general. He commenced by 2)ronouncing sentence 
of condemnation on tlie policy of his energetic predecessor. 
But Cornwallis, howi^er good, high-minded, and excellent, 
was now falling into the second childhood, and his atten- 
tion liad been too exclusivelj' occupied by those who mur- 
mured at the expenses of a necessary war. Moreover, he 
had come out shackled by ministerial injunctions and pacific 
orders. As commander-in-chief, •CornwalliB could control 
Lake, but he left liim the chief command in the regions 
where he was. As soon, howesver, as the weather permitted, 
the marquis quitted Calcutta to travel to the upper pro- 
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Tinces and there to confer with L(^ Lake and othert on 
'Uie best means of terminating th^ war. At hra admnoed 
age he could ill hear the fatigues m such a joumej $ he feSl 
sick on the road, and died, and was buried at (^zipore, 
near Benares, within three months after his return to India. 
The government then devolved provisionally upon Sir 
Cleorge Barlow, senior member of the supreme council, an 
excellent administrator, a civilian, and one desirons of peace. 
But Barlow differed fiem Cornwallis as to the best means 
of obtaining a general pacif cation in India. Lord Lake was 
decidedly of opmion that the British possessions, and those 
of their allies, nould never be secured until both Scindiah 
and Holkar were driven beyond the Indus and the Mah* 
ratta povrers amiihilated. His lordship maintained, that it 
would bo an act of insanity, or of the very utmost impru- 
dence, to treat with Holkar. Such also had been the 
opinion of General Wellesley, who, in a letter dated the 
29th of January of this year, had said ; — “ We have had 
glorious successes in the contest with Holkar; but bis 
power of annojing us, or rather our allies, is by no means 
destroyed. I consider Holkar to he the chief of aU the 
freebooters and vagrants scatter)^ about all parts of India, 
every man of whom is the declared enemy of the British 
government. So long as Holkar exists and is in any 
strength, we cannot consider the territories of our allies in 
security, and we riusl protect them with our troops, as they 
have no troops of thcii own to protect themselves.”* Lor^ 
Lake well kuew that treaties with Mahrattas were of no 
avail, and iliat cither Holkar or Scindiah singly, or both 
of them combined, would renew the w ar, were peace granted 
to them now, before man) years were over. Had his lord- 
ship’s .advice been followed, both of these great Mahrattas 
would have been crunhed at one and the same time. But 
what was termed the pacific spirit was again dominant in. 
our 'councils, and large and impolitic concessions to one of 
those faitldesB chiefs were contemplated, including the im- 
portant fortress of Gwalior, which wns ours by a second storm 
and capture, and a part of the country of Gohud, the 
Hindoo ruler of which had been true to bis trealy with the 
Compuiy, and had rendered important assistance to Lord 
Lake, during his campaign in Bhurtpoor. We never were 
pacific in India without being unjust to our aibcB. Hor, at 
* ‘ Wdlington Despatches.' 
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ibi» peiiod, could it ba otiiennee. The object of our pacific 
sod diplomatic pattialify was Scindiah, whose treachery 
deserved a signal punishment, and whose forces, wheiher 
actmg separately or with Holkjw, would have been despised 
ly Ijord Lake and his army. Upon receiving intimation erf 
the favourable dispositions manifested towa]^ him at Cal' 
entta, Scindiah parted company with Holkar, and entered 
into negotiations with Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John Malcolm, 
and thereupon Holkar spurred away to the bonks of the 
Indus, giving out that he expected to be joined by the hardy 
tribes of Afghanistan and by the king of Cabul hupself. He 
hod still with lum a few pieces of light artillery and some 
rabble ; and in the counti^- to the north-west of Delhi, he 
picked up thousands of adventurers with horses and spears. 
He eluded Major-General Jones and Colonel Ball, who 
marched from different points to intercept him. This induced 
Lord Lake to follow Holkar himself ; and fortunately lus 
lordship was not restrained by orders from Calcutta, and he 
was again commander-in-ehief in India; therefore, what was 
at once a romantic and a moat useful campaign was opened, 
and it did not terminate until it had extended to the 
“fabulous streams'’ of Horace and iMiltou. 

The force Lake took with him on this extraordinary 
march consisted of lus luajestr’s 24th and 25tli dragoons, 
and the 6th native cavalrj , under Brigadier-General Need ; 
of his maje.sty’s 8th dragoons, and 3rd native cavaliT, 
commanded by Briga(her-(j!enci’al 'Wood ; of his majesty’s 
22nd foot, a European regiment of the Company, and two 
battalions of sepo} s, under Brigadier-General Mercer ; and 
of a park of horsc-urtiUory, commanded by Captains Pen.' 
nington and Brown. 

"w ith these corps Lake advanced towards the country of 
the Seiks, driving Holkar before him, and obliging that 
Mahratta to cross the Sutledj. The ameers or chiefs of 
the Seiks assured his lordship that their intentions were 
pacific ; and so they were ; but so they would not have been 
if Lake had allowed Holkar anj rest or time. 

Our little army halted for a day at Pauiput, which waa 
femous for the number of terrible battles which had been 
fought in its neighbourhood. The last of these terrible 
batues was fought in the year 1761, between the Afghans, 
under Achmed Mhah, the sovereign of Cabuk and the com.' 
bined Mahrattos. It ended, after a most obstinate conflict, 
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is. the total defeat of tlie Mahrattaa, who lost their .whole 
army, with 200 pieces of artillery and everything eUe t|^ 
had brought into the field. It is said, that of 600|000 
souls, including w omen and children and camp-followera o£ 
till descriptions, who were in the field with the Mahiattaa, 
very few escaped alive. The higoted Afghans murdered 
their helpless prisoners in cold ,blood ; alle^ng that, on 
leaving their own country, thciiyflear mothers, sisters, and 
wives begged them, whcneier itfey should defeat the unbe> 
lievers, to kill a few of them on their account, that they also 
might obtain merit in the sight of God and his prophet 
Mahomet. As the Afghans cut off the heads of the Mah» 
rattas, tho’v piled them up before the doors of their tents. 
The sou of the ncish-wa of that day fell in the battle. Hia 
hody was foauJ and carried to the tent of the king of 
Cabul. The A fghans cried out, ‘‘This is the body of the 
king of the I'nbehcvers ! "VVe will have it dned and 
stuffed, that it may ho earned liome with us to Cabul!” 
His Afghan majesty was, hovel er, induced to prevent this 
barbaritj-, and to order the Iwdy to be burned, 

Pauipnt was also reiiiarhahJe as having been quite 
recently tlio enpital of an Irish r.ijalt, the famous Qwrge 
Thomas, an adventurer from Tipj ( rarv and a deserter from 
our fleet, who had iiuatlo himself masti and (■ovcndgii of 
the whole of tlio IJ uiTiaiinali, or ‘‘Tlie Green Counttr," a 
beautiful district, extending to the verge of the sandy desert 
of Ajmeer * 

From Fanipul Lord Jaike proeet ded to Caniaul, and fixim 
Camaul to .Uiieergl"ir. on the skirts of the great sandy 
desert. 

On hi.« Jilt there ^Kiw .•'iipeatvd sandhills in endless buc« 
cession, lite the waie.-. ot the ocean, desolate and dreary 
to an immense extent; while to the front and right of 
these wastes, the eve wa.s deceived by all the illusions of 
the mirage t ‘’These optual deceptions,” says the hia* 
toriau of the march, who liimbilf suffered what he described, 

^ Pot this amusing episode in our Indian history — for the narvcUoBS 
advantnies of the Irish mjah and the Begum Sumroo — the reader is raferro4 
to ' Military Memoirs of Mr. George Thomas,’ by Capt. W. FrsneUia, 
Calcutta, 1803. To Major Thorn, ' Memoir of the War,’ dco. To 
Bishop Heber’s ‘ Indian Journal;’ and to ' Life of Lieutenant-C<don4l 
Skinner, recently fdited and publi^ed by Baillie Tytler Fraser.' 

t Msjor Thom. 
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** ffidiibited to us the represeutatioiiB of spacioas lakes and 
xivers, with trees and other objects, in such a lively manner 
ns almost to cheat the senses oi persons familiarly aequainted 
with the phenomenon ; while they who were oppressed by 
excessive neat and parched with thirst cheered themselTCs 
with the hope of bcinfi soon, refreshed with water from 
the finendly tank or cooling stream, of which they thought 
they had so clear a prospect. Often were we tlius agitated 
between expectancy and disappointment, flattering our 
imaginations with a speedy indulgence; when, just as the 
delightful vision appeared on the point of being realized, 
like the eup of Tantalus, the whole vanished, .'uid left us 
nothing to rest upon hut arid plains of glittering and burn- 
ing sands.”* 

Still pressing forward in what had once been the track 
of the greatest general of the gigantic conqueror Timour, 
or Tamerlane, Lake ero.ssed the Sulleilj, and, skirting the 
great sandy desert, which stretche.s from the left bank of 
the Indus to within 10<) miles of Delhi, he plunged into the 
Punjaub, or the country of the five ri\ ers. On lus w ay he was 
joined by Colonel Burn, who liad brought up .a detachment 
from Paniput by an entirely new route, and by one f)f those 
admirable marches which so often challenge aclmirntiou in 
these far-exteuded campaigns. And then, still pressing 
onwards, ajtd pointing the heads of his eolunnis towards 
the spot wheiv the ^laecdoiiian compicror st at I'tl Ins adv.ance 
and turned back from the inauspicious gods of India, Lake 
reached the banks of the Jlypliasis — now the Bcah or Bcas 
— the boundary of Ali-xamier the Gr<“al’s coiiqiu'st, where 
his Greeks liad creeled twelve mas.sive altars as a memorial. 
The BritisTi standard wa\cd majestically over tliose waters, 
and the British troops eyed ihem.selves in the same clear inir- 
ror wliich had reflected the Bacedouian phalanges more than 
two thousand one iuuidivd years ago. The scenery around 
tvas as subliiiii' as tho recollections, lu the extivine dis- 
tance, from north to east, towon'd the snow y ridge of old 
Imaus — a part of tlie llcmalaya — whoso loftiest peak 
exceeds the highest of tho Andes by thousands of feet. 
The fleecy softness of tliis most faint and irregular outline 

* The Persians cuil this phenomenoa ^*serah," or ** sir-ab’* (miracit- 
lous water). In these western deserts of India it is Liwwii by the name 
of “ tchittram” ('pirture). It is a pity that we Eiigliah should continue 
to employ a not very good Fiencb word. 

y 
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rested upon immense masses of nearer mountains: stillnearer 
'were rugged eminences and pine-clad hills sloping do^vn 'to a 
fine undulating countirof hill and dale, corered 'with luxuriant 
'vegetation, enlivened by numerous viUages, dotted with tem- 
ples, pagodas, tombs, and ruins, and bounded by the noble 
liver which flowed immediately before the Enghsh army on 
its way to join the Indus and the ocean. Many thousands 
of the notive inhabitants collected on the opposite bonk of 
the Ilypliasis to gazo upon our troops ; hut as here, as 
during the whole march, the strictest discipline had been 
observed, and no -wTOngs offered to the people, those asto- 
nished spectators soon drew nearer, and, mixing with tho 
bazar of the army, agreed to bring in supplies of fioiits, 
vegetables, uilJ other commodities.* 

ilolkai- at this time lay encamped at a place about mid- 
way between Lord Lake’s camp on tlio Hyphasis and 
Lahore, the capital of the Seiks, on the T{a\ee or Ilydraotes 
— another of Alexander’s rivers. In two days and nights 
of his rapid forced marches, lus lordship could have reached 
the spot, and have annihilated him if ho had stajedto fight; 
and if llolkar had continued his ihght, which it is almost 
certain he would Imvo done, in 'bur days he would have 
been driven beyond the Ilydraotes toward.s the llydaspes, 
there to bo finished by tho Vfghan tribes. Hut, before this, 
Sir Gcorgo Barhw liad concluded a ])ei'ce tilth Kcindiah, 
and had sent Lord Jjako instructions not only f.) treat with 
Holhar, but also to grant him lory favoiu-ablo terms; and 
the chief of Lahore and of tiie whole beik confederacy 
(having callod a gi-cat council, which unanimously agreed 
to 'withhold all aid from llolk.ir, and to interpose ns media- 
'tors, as the best moans of getting rid both of the Mahrattas 
and of the EuglisJi ), sent, on the 19th of December, a vakeel 
to the llrilifth i-amp. The negotiations w ere neither longnor 
difficult, though they must bate been exceedingly painM to 

* Major Thorn, ‘Memoir of theWai,'&c. “ Durinjf our march,” 
adds t)ie major, “ the most scrupulous rffjrd nas pnid to the property of 
the iDbabitaiits, .is well that which was e.rpo5ed as that which they hid in 
their dwellings ; end when any injury happened unavoidably to be con- 
snitted, n h'berai compensation in money soon prevented laimpiaint or 
restored confidence. Thus our route through this remote part of India, 
and amongst a people naturally fierce and jealous, was pursued, not only 
withont opposilj^on, but with cordiality on both sides. As aUsnppliea 
were punetiully paid for, we wanted nothing that the eonntry conUb 
produoe.” 
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hu Icnrdship. He was bound by his instructions to behave 
with all courtesy towards the savage murderer — the brutal 
assassin of three brave British officers — to reinstate Holkar, 
not only in his own dominions, from which he had been 
driven, and which he had deserved to forfeit, but also to put 
him in possession of territoiy to which he never had any 
right. In conformity with the new system of policy which 
had been adopted, of abandoning all connection with the 
native states westward of the .Tuuina, and of making that 
river (a river everywhere pasaablo except during the rains !) 
a boundary of the British dominions,* Lord Lake was 
instrooted to dissolve the defensive aUiauces which we had 
contracted with the rajah of Jypoor and other inferior 

S owers, who had rendered essential services to his lordsbix) 
uring the war, and who looked upon their ruin at the 
hand of the Ha^attas as an inevitable consequence of their 
being abandoned by the English at the peace. A man so 
bravo and honourable as Lake could not contemplate this 
act of national treachery — for to such the abandonment of 
our weak allies amounted — without feelings of disgust and 
anguish. 

Although Holkar sent his own vakeel to the British 
camp, and idthough that negotiator agreed to the conditions, 
which were immeasurably more favourable than he bad any 
right or reason to expect, that chief withhold the ratification 
of the treaty, and luid recourse to many objections and 
evasions. But when some days had been thus lost. Lord 
Lake told the Mahratta’s vakeel that if the papers were not 
presented duly signed, within eigbt-aud-forty hours, be 
would cross the Hyphasis and continue his mareli against 
Holkar. And, to give more efl'eet to this menace, his 
lordship niarclied liis army down the left bank of the river 
to a ford or passage. This was on the 5tli of January, 
1806, and in the afternoon of the 7th, the treaty, duly rati- 
fied, was presented to Lord Lake, with great ceremony. 

Ilaving gratified and iu pait terrified tlie Seiks (they are 
said at the sight to hiiyo blessed their stars that they bad 
not joined Holkar and gone to war against the English) 
with a brilliant review ou the left bank of the Hyphasis, 
and with showing them some of the eflects to bo pro- 

* BveiTwbere and always a river i« a bsd frontier. Tl^ partiruiar bad- 
new of the Jumna as a frontier line was strongly rxpos^ by Lord Lake; 
but those who now governed India for us would not listen to his lordship. 

V- •> 
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duced by our horBe-artilleiy, Lake struck his tents, and 
retraced his steps toTvards Delhi.* 

By the treaty with Scindiah, which liad been concluded 
on the preceding 23rd of Jiovember, the treaty of peace 
concluded through General Wellesley at Su^ee^ Anjea> 
gaum was considerably modified — and modified in favour of 
the faithless Mahratta. Gwalior and the greatest part of 
Gohud were ceded, ‘‘from considerations of fidendship.” 
Por some jaghcers which Scindiah yielded lie was to receive 
an annual ])ension of four lacs of rupees ; and his wile and 
daughter were to be put in possession of other jagheers in 
the British territories in Hindustan, worth throe more lacs 
of rupees per annum. The Company engaged to enter into 
no treaties with the rajahs of Oudopoor, j odepoor, Kotah, 
or with liny ither chids, the tributaries of Scindiah, in 
Malwa, Mewar, or Merwar ; and to interfere in no respect 
with the coiiqiieaiH made by Scindhih between the rivers 
Taptee and Chuiubul. Again was a river taken for a fron- 
tier line, the Chumbul. as afiordmg a distinct line of demar- 
cation, being declared to be the boundary between states 
which were sure not to liie long iit friendship. The treaty 
promised Scindiah further restitutions and other advantages, 

I irovided Id- i‘oiuluet should 1h‘ such as to satisl'y the Eiig- 
ish of his amicable dutemious towardb thoni and their 
allicB. 

By the treaty wiili llolloir, which, as we liaio seen, was 
not ratified until the 7th of January, lbO(>. that chief 
renounced all i-iaims upon any territories lying on the 
iioiihem or Eiigllsli side of tho L’humhid, as also upon 
Poonah anrl Bui'delkund, ami all claims whatsoever upon tho 
British goveminem and iti .•iMies. He liound himself never 
to molest the ternloiie;. ol' the ('onipjuy or of its allies or 
dependants. But tJie C< nipany agrei'd to restore, eighteen 
mordlts after tlic conclusion of this treaty, Cliandorc, Gaul- 
nah, and olhcr forts and districts south of tlie Tajjteo and 

* Majur Thorn, ‘ Memoir of the War,’ &.c, 

Lor'l I.8ke quitted hia rnmmand in India in February, 1807. leaving 
behind tim a high and well-merited reputation. He appears to have 
posseaseo nearly every one of the good qualities of a British officer and 
gentleman. He died on the 21st of February, 1808, in the G4th year 
of bis age, and just six months previously to the death of his beloved and 
affectionate soosand brave companion in arms, Col. George Like, who, 
after sharing in the toils and dangers of hi.s father’s brilliant Indian cam- 
paigns, fell ID Portugal et the battle of Rolifa, 
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Godaverj-, provided the chief fulfilled his engagement and 
remained in a friendly attitude. He was to be allowed to 
return immediately from the Pumaub into Hindustan, but 
by a route prescribed to him, by which he would avoid 
injuring the territory of the Company and its allies.* 

As General Wellealev, Lord Lake, Sir John Malcolm, and 
every other enlightened man in India — whose eyes were not 
distracted by the prospect of a present saving in money — 
bad clearly foreseen and predicted, such treaties as these 
could give only a transitory calm to the country. And this 
calm was purchased by a sacrifice of that moral force which 
must always bo our greatest force in India. 

* Sir John Malcolm, ‘ Sketch of the Political History of India.' Sir 
John was himself the negotiator and agent in all tliese transuctions. But 
grieved would he have been to have taken upon liiniaelf the responsibility 
of a diplomacy which had been imposed upon him. 1 knew him well, 
and oholl never forget the warm, eloquent language in which he was 
accustomed to denounce the base abandonment of our allies. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


The Marquis W clleslpy quitted India on the 20tli of Augus^ 
1805, shortly after the arrival of the Mi^uis Cornwallis 
at Calcutta. Ill- was not left to aeconiplish his own great 
plans, and some portions of his great scheme were impeded 
or spoiled by his immediate successors, or by the policy 
dictated to them by the homo go\emment. During the 
latter years of hie administration, when his difficulties were 
greatest, ho was not cordially supported in England by any 
party whatever ; and his B<'heaK s were beveroly criticised 
by men who did not comprehend them, and who could 
not see that presoiit expenditure would be attended by 
immense future S'uiugs. The Jlrjiisli legislature had but 
Blowly followed the progress of the power of the Company 
in Ind'ui. It had legishiled iVir faeiuries, when the Com- 
pany was in possession of proiiucc'. ; and by the time the 
laws were compleled to govern jiroMiices, Hu Coinpauy 
had acquired kiugdoins. At no tiiiiewas tlin-o a system 
formed ftiUv calculated to the grcatuc.'s of the empire.* 
Too frequeiitl} both the ting’s go.erjiineiit and the direc- 
torial gOMTRUKnt were di'.po>od to apply the old liny 
factory scale to the vast eiiqure, or to pretend that the 
laws Ltid down I'oj' merchaulf and traders ought to regulate 
the couduet of , statesmen, soidi'-rs, aud coiupierors. Cam- 
Migas were esamiued like debtor and creditor accounts. 
Tet war was it necessity inlu-reni in our position. General 
Wellesley, as wi 11 as his illustrious hrotlicr, know that there 
could be no permanent peace in ludia, until the Mahrattas 
were deprivfd of the means of luvadiug and plundering 
their neighbours. “ If,” said he, writing to Malcolm, in 
(TaJiuary, lbU4, ‘‘a Jlahratta eoiJd sit down quietly, and 


* Sir John Malcolm, ‘Political Hiatnrv of India.’ I have followed 
the second and en&rged edition of this valaable work, which was pub- 
lished in 1826. 
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«atablish a reg^olar govenunent, \nth a view to future pros- 
perity, I shoiud not deroair of peace : but unless Scindiab 
changes his nature, and that of a great proportion of his 
subjects, and dismisses a very lai’go part of his army of 
horse (who must eat up more revenue than he can afford to 
pay them), and obliges tlie men to adopt habits of industry, 
which are entirely foreign to their nature, I do not sec how 
a peace is to last.”* 

As was Scindiah, so were all the great Mahratta chiefs ; 
and there was no difference betueen their several subjects 
jBid followers. It was next to useless to destroy one of the 
two great chiefs without destroying the other at the same 
time. As Scindiah was humbled, llolkar rose and took his 
place, being enabled so to do by the old practice of the 
Mahratta horsemen, who were ever ready to desert from an 
unfortunate leader to join a fortunate one, cveu though it 
were the rival and foe of the master they had last served. 
These eastern llugald Dalgetties looked merely to the hest 
pay, or the hcbi chances of provende and booty. The 
chiefs were at once capricious and faithless, cunning and 
pebsionate, so tliat it was very possible to gratify them in. 
their real iutcrcbts, without securing their fidelity to a 
treaty ; for, in a moment of caprice or rage, their’ spears 
were in their hands, and their fleet hordes of horsemen were 
in motiou. 

Ko army, however great, could, by acting merely on the 
defensive, protect and offeetually secure the far-extending 
frontiers of tlude, the Deckan, Mysore, Malabai’, etc., — 
frontiers which measured, altogether, many thousands of miles 
— and to ha^ e made the attempt w ould havo been to incur 
a ruinous expense together with most of tho disadvantages 
of actual w ar, w ithout any of its exeitement, or glory, or 

J rofit. AVlien — as at Lord Welleslej’s first arrival in 
ndia — this Mahratta confedeRicy contained within it the 
nucleus of a European system of militaiy organization and 
discipline, w hich might, in a few years, have rivalled the 
sepoy system cstabhshed by the Company ; when ^1. Per- 
ron and other Erench officers could bru»g into the field. 
20,000 well-trained native ini'antiy, and an immense and 
wcil-served artillery, to back the Mahratta horse — the dan- 
ger which threatened the British power was assuredly so 


* ‘ Welliogton Despatches.’ 
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great as to justify the policy and the bold measures which 
the governor-general adopted. This was allowed by all the 
able men in the country — ^and [England has not had abler 
men than those who were at this moment advancing her 
fame and her interests in India — and all these statesmen 
and soldiers ■« ere convinced that the I'Vench must be driven 
out, that the Malirattas must be broken up, and that the 
British must either he Ihe til’s! power in India, or cease to 
be a pouor at all. The happiness of the native populations 
was as much at stake as our fame and proiit. More than 
a hundred millions of people were heginning to enjoy peace 
and prosjjprity under our dominion, or were entertaining the 
hope of escaping the evils ofinvaaion, civil war, and anarchy, 
by being included in our system, or taken under our pro- 
tection. 

During tho whole of his Indian administration, Marquis 
Wellesley laud.ablv e.vcrted himself to promote tlie weltar® 
of the natives. Like Warren Hastings, he Mas the patron 
of every project uhich seemed likely to improve the condi- 
tion and civilization of the people, of to be useful in giving 
tho European sen ants of tiio Company tho mcaaa of 
heeoniing better acquainted witli their languages, their 
manners and modi's of thinking, tluir ancient laws and 
institutions. As soon as ho reached Calcutta, he con- 
templated the foundation of a college in that ciiy for the 
proper education of oiid serumts. Like all liis conceptions, 
this plan M’as on a large and lihcml s( ale. Jn the college of 
Port William lie Mas suppo.sed to hnxe jirojeeted a magni- 
ficent repository of Kuropeaii haruing and ])riuciplcs and 
Asiatic erudition — a va-t moral magii/.ine or treasury, in 
which tho stores of learning and m isdoiu might iudefiuitely 
accumulate, and in Mhich the sages of the East might find 
studious solitudes more at tractile even than the sacred 
shades of Benares,* But liis first great object m’os cer- 
tainly one of a nature more practical, more immediate, and 
more pressing. It was, as his lordshq) c.\preasod it iu his 
own minute. “■ to supply tlie actuid defieiencies of the civil 
Bpri'ice ” Many of the senauts of the Conqiany liad edu- 
cated themsehes, and had acquirf’d most c^ tensive knoM’ledge 
under very difficult and often discouraging circumstimees ; 
but no proper provision had been made, either in England 
1 

• ‘ Quarterly Review,’ No. xxxiii. 
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or ia Jjadia, for a general and systematic education of sucli 
civil servants. These sen'anta of the Company had now 
offices to fill very different from those allotted to them in. 
the days w hen young Clive sat in a warehouse, making out 
invoices. Lord Wellesley said: — “Tho denominations of 
writer, foci or, and merchant, by nhich the several classes of 
the civil service arc still distinguished, are now utterly in- 
applicable to the nature and extent of the duties discharged 
and of tho occupations pursued by the civil servants of the 
Companv. To dispense justice to millions of people of 
various languages, manners, usages, and religions ; to ad- 
minister a vast and complicated system of revenue through 
districts equal in extent to some of the most considerable 
kingdoms in Europe ; to mahitidn cix il order in one of the 
most populous aud litigious regions in the world ; these are 
now the duties of the larger portion of the civil servants of 
the Company. The senior merchants, composing tho Courts 
of Circuits and Appeal imder the presidency of Bengal, 
exercise in each of these courts a jurisdiction of greater 
local extent, applicable to n larger population, and occupied 
in the determination of eiiiise.s infinitely more intricate and 
numerous, than that of any rogidarly constituted court of 
justice ill any part of Europe. The senior or junior 
merchant employed in the several magistracies and zillah 
courts, the writers or factors filling the stations of regis- 
trars aud assistants to the several courts and magistrates, 
exercise, in different degrees, functions of a nature either 
purely judicial, or intimately connected v\ith the admi- 
nistration of the police, and with tlie maintenance of tho 

peace and good order of their rcspcctivo districts 

Those civil servants who arc invested with tho powers of 
magistracy, or attached to the judicial department in any 
ministerial (Mipncitv, although bearing tho denomination of 
merchants, fiiotors, or writers, arc bound by law, and by the 
solemn obligation of an oath, to abstain firom every commer- 
cial and mercantile pursuit ; the mercantile title which they 
bear not only affords no description of their duly, but is 
entirely at variance w ith it. . . . The civil servants of 

the Eost-India Company, therefore, can no longer be consi- 
dered ns the agents of .a commercial concern ; they arc, in 
fact, the ministers and officers of a powerful sovereign .... 
They are required to discharge the fuiictionssof magistrates, 
judges, ambassadors, and governors of provinces . . . . . 



Their duties are those of statesmen in every other part of the 
vrorld, 'vdth no other characteristic differences than the 
obstacles opposed by an un&vourable climate, a foreim 
language, the peculiar usages and laws of India, and tw 
manners of its luhabitauts.” * 

He proposed that the institution should contain priifessors 
of ethics, jurisprudence, law of nations, English law, classi- 
cal literature, the modern languages of Europe, history, 
geography, and the physical sciences. lie made a good 
beginning, and appointed some able teachers of the Oriental 
languages, laws, aud the like ; but his plan Avas considered 
as too expensive, and was objreted to upon other grounds. 
The college of Fori Willmin was reduced to little more than 
a seminary for fho instrucliou of the Bengal ch'il servants 
in the language 5 used in that jiresidency. But, at Lome, 
the East-lndia eollegi' of Hailey bury arose soon after. 

Lord Wellesley's strenuous efforts were also directed to 
the extension of the commerce and commercial intercourse 
of India, and to flu* comineueenu iit and formation of those 
important fiuani-ial reforms which in the course of a few 
years doubled the revenues of ih‘ ('ompaiiy, with advan- 
tage to British commerce and viitlioat injustice or oppression 
to the natii ( s. Jle saw* that the cmplo;, meut of cheap India- 
buiJt ships in the trade wiili Europu would be of equal 
advantage loEiiglanil aud to India; aud therefore he pre- 
piu^d so to employ' t.hem, and g.»c encoiirageuient to those 
■who extonded the building of couiitiy sliijis. 

Ararreu Hastings him-elf -was nol more indifferent to 
money for his own. use and inoBt : though, for his rank and 
station, Lord VWllesley w.i 5 a pwir in.ui wlicn he embarked 
for the Bast, h.- returned to Kiiglatid, after seven years’ 
rObidence in India, little or not at all richer. On the fall of 
Scringapatam, tlie sum o‘‘ E 100.000 was set apart for his 
share of the spoil ; but ho wnahed to encourage the army, 
and to reward it well for the Laboura of the campaign, and 
he gave up every farthing of that money to the troops. 
"Where there was so much that was high and nohle, petty 
faults ought never to be looked for, or ought to ho forgotten 
if discovered. His administration in India was not only 

* Rev. T. R. Maltbns, ‘ Statement respecting tbe East>India College,' 
&c. Marquia Wellesley, ‘ Minute relative to tUe College of Fort Williani.' 
Thomas Roebuck, baptain in the Madras M.l, ‘ Annals of the College of 
Fort William.' &c. Calcutta! 1819. 
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'brilliiait, bnt also productiye of lasting good ; and tbougb 
‘ bis great political system, for making the power of iEingland 
snpreme, was interrupted for the time, it has been mnnd 
absolutely necessary to it out under his successors. 

The same rules which justified his conduct with respect to 
Tippoo Sultaun and the Mahrattas, must be applied to sub- 
sequent and recent proceedings against the Mahrattas, the 
Burmese, the .Afghans, the Seilis, and others, or those pro- 
ceedings must be given up, as incapable of justification. 

“The great success,” says Sir John Malcolm, “which 
attended Lord Wellesley’s administration of British India 
is. on a general view, calculated to evcite astonishment : nor 
will that be diminished by a nearer contemplation of the 
manner in which he ruled the large empire committed to his 
charge. His great mind pervaded the whole ; and a portion 
of his spirit was infused into every agent whom he employed ; 
his authority was as fullv reeogimed in the remotest parts 
of British India as in P'ort William ; all sought his praise ; 
all dreaded his ceiisiu’e : hri confidence' in those be employed 
was nnbmited; and the\ wc'rt' urged to exertion by every 
motive that can stimulate a good or proud mind to action. 
He was as eager to applaud as he vns reluctant to condemn 
those whom hi' helieved conscientious in the discharge of 
their puhlie duty. It was the liabit of his mind to be slow 
in council, but rapid in action ; and he expected the greatest 
efforts from those he employed in the execution of his 
measures, whom he alw.iys relieved from every species of 
Tcxaiious counteract ion and delay vliich ecmld arise &om 
the untimely intrusion of official forms, or the unreasonable 
prcjtensions of lesser authorities. It was, indeed, with him, 
a principle to clothe them nith .all the jiower they could 
require to efl'eet tho-.o objects wliich they were instructed to 
attain ; and, though tlicTC can he no doubt of the great and 
extraordinary merit of the distinguished officers who com- 
manded the British armies, during his administration, it is 
to that libeixal confidence, which gave them all the impression 
of the fullest power, and the must completi' scope for the 
exercise of tlioir jiidgineiil, that their unparalleled success is 
chiefly to be .nseribed.” *■ 

The habit of contemplating objects of magnitude — and in 
the vast field of Iiidiu nearly eveiything was Lu’ge — of act- 


* ‘ FuUtical Uibtory of India.’ 
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ing on a great scale, and of depending on their own abilities 
and resources, which, on account of distance from head-* 
quarters and other causes, they were frequentlv oblimd to 
do ; together with the necessity of finding intellectual occu^ 
pation and amusement in remote up-coiintiy statioiu, had 
qualified many officers of the Company, both civil and 
military, to perform whatever duty might, on au emergency, 
bo allotted to them. It was from among a class of men lilw 
these that the marquis seWk'd his officers and agents, and 
they found their reward in his patronage, with inducements 
to fiirther improvement. TlicfWJ men, again, became objects 
of emulation to younger officers and civil servants; flkd 
thus both hranclieb of the scr\'icc were improved and elevated. 

During the aJmhnstintion of Lord Wellesley, the estai* 
blisbmeuts of the Anglican Church in India wt're enlarged 
and improved ; without any offence being oftered to the reli- 
gious prejudices of the uatues, missionaries were encouraged 
in their arduous ellbrts at comersion, and countenance and 
protection, and a most liberal hospitality, wert' bestowed on 
the learned and scieniifie men of all nations tliat visited or 
dwelt in India. The dm-k superstmons and revolting rites 
of the Hindus could not he supprefM'd at one' blow, or in a 
short eerie.'* of years ; any premature oi rash attempt would 
have ruined our empire, and haie deluged tJic country with 
Huropeon and natii e blood ; but a comnieiicenient was made, 
and the horrible annual sacrifices of liuni.aii victims at the 
island of Sag<ir, near one of the mouths of the Uaiiges, were 
suppressed.* 

The marquis was not re.-iijied; he voluntarily resigned. 
It is said that ho had eiJi’bcenprevaili'd upon to retain the 
governor-gencralbhip so long, at a most critical period of 
Indian liistory, by the eimiest intercession of Pitt’s 
govemment.t This, indci-d, niny be discerned in his lord- 
ship’s despatches, and in those of his brother the duke. 

* Saf^r Islanil, o.i tlie ea^t aide of tbe llooglily river, vos a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage among tbe Hindus, on account of the great sanctity 
anahugfrom its situation at the junctinn of the holiest branch oftlio 
Ganges vritli the ocean. Many human sacrifices were in consequence 
annually performed of oged persons of both sexes, which were voluntary, 
and of children, which were forced. Tbe periods fixed for tbe odebra- 
tion of these sacrifices were, the full of the moon in November, and tba 
fhll of the moon in^January. 

f Lord Brongbam, ‘ Statesmen of tbe Time of George III.’ third 
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On reHcbing England the marquis vras well received by 
the government of the day ; but that government was fiut 
approaching its dissolution, for Mr. Pitt was dying when be 
gave the hmd of welcome to his noble friend, and he died a 
few days after the interview. The financial ropinings of the 
Court of Directors seem to have died away on his return, 
though many \ ears were allowed to pass before his merits 
were fully recognized, or before he received substantial 
marks of the gratitude of that body'. When, in his old age, 
the marquis published his Indian despatches, the libraries of 
Calcutta, and of other presidencies, were, at the expense of 
the Court, liberally supplied with copies, and in an address 
which was unanimously voted to his lordship in the year 
18.37, the Diraetors said ; — “To the eventful period of your 
lordship’s go\ernmcut, the Court look back with feelings 
common to tlioir countrymen ; mid, anxious that the minas 
of their servants slioulcl be enlarged by' tlie instruction to 
he derived from the .accumulated experieuee of eminent 
Btatesmen, they felt it a duty to diffuse w idely the means of 
consulting a work unfolding the principles linon which the 
eupremacy of Britain iii India was successfully manifested 
nnd enlarged, under a combination of circumstances in the 
highest degree critical and difficult.” 

These Indian despatches, together with the first three 
volumes of the duke of 'Wellington’s despatches which relate 
entirely to India, ought, indeed, to be consulted as oracles by 
all the aen'auts of the (.'ompany, whether militaiy or ciitI. 

"We did not, like tlic French, biistille, or gag and decapi- 
tate our great rulers in the East; but it had become a fashion 
with a eort.aiu jiortion of the British parliament to denounce 
the conduct of e\cry active governor-general while iu 
India, and to cnde.aiour to get up an impeacliment against 
him on his return to Eiiglaud. A very^ crack-brained person, 
named P.auU, originally a tailor in Perth, who had lived 
some years in India as a trader, and who had there received 
sundry important favours li’om the governor-general, who 
had, iu fact, saved the man from utter ruiu at Lucknow,* 
stepped forward as chief accuser iu the prt'sent instance, 

* For the extent of Mr. Pauli’s oblipatiom to the Marquia Wellesley, 
and for the warmth of the gratitude and the profound respect he had 
expressed for bis lordship, see Mr. Pauli’s own leUer to Major John 
Malcolm, dated Lurhnow, 9th February, 1803, as printed by P. Auher, 
Esq., in the second volume of his work. 
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sad did his little best to demonstrate that his lordsh^ and 
his brother, the general, had committed deeds in India which 
onght to exclude them for ever from the honour of Berving 
their country in any capacity. The ultra-oppositioniata 
took Pauli by the hand (to leave him, when his iortune was 
ruined, by political contests, to despair and suicide), and 
Sir Philip Irancia did his usual spiriting. But the aiticles 
of impeachment against the noble manjuis, presented 
by Pauli, and supported by Pnmcis and his party, and after- 
wards reproduced by Lord Polkcstonc, nerc thrown out by 
a large majority of the House of (’ommons, and were rcjjjm- 
bated by the general sense of the nation. But these vexatious 
proceecungs ran over a p»riod of Ihrce years, during which 
WeDcsley was e,vpoacd to obloquy and kept out of state 
service, for lie would not accept the olKcc of secretary for 
foreign affairs, which was offered to him, imtU the parhamen* 
tary proceedings were all over.* 

* ‘ Kise and Progress of the Bntish Power m India.’ By Peter 
Anber, M.R.A.S., late secretary to the Honourable the Court of Direc> 
tors of the East- India Comnanjr. Sir Jo)m Malcolm, ‘ Sketch of the 
Political History of India.’ Parliami nta y Papers. Tlie Marquis Wel- 
lesley's Ind. Despatches. For farther iiil trmation regarding llaik'ybury 
College, the reader is referred to, ‘ View ol rhe System and Merits of the 
East-India College, at Haileybuiy.’ Xe. &c. b> Kobert firimt. ‘ A Letter 
to the Chairman, Depaty-ChJ,rnian, and Court of Dircitors of the 
East-Iiidia Company on tbu subject of Ibeir follogi' at Haih'jbury.' By 
a Civilian* ‘ Statutes and Heirulanone lor the (ioiernmeiit of the East- 
India College. Prmtud by Order of the iiouourablcCouit of Directora.’ 
182 .M, 

For inforroatior regarding toe Cjmpanj s Military School at Addis- 
combe, see ' Memoir of the Eaiv-lndia Company’s Military Seminary.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Sib Geokoe Ramlow had filled variouB subordinate offices 
in an able and honourable manner, and had deservcdlr 
acquired great rcputalion as a chdl administrator. He had 
been a member of the supreme coiineil during the last four 
years of the 'Wellesley adniijiistration, and iras senior 
member when liord Comwallm died. By act and charter, 
the powers of govemmeut fell provisionally into Sir George’s 
hands by this death. But the Court of Directors deemed 
Barlow a fit person to be confirmed in the office of governor- 
general, and the Board of Control approved of the measure, 
though only as a temporary- arrangement. The death of 
Mr. Pitt had brought Mr. [Pox and his friends into office, 
and these Whigs n ere desirous of nominating a governor- 
general out of their own party. The Court of Directors 
were anxiou.s to retain Sir George Barlow, and pleaded 
their right to nominate the governor-general. Hence arose 
an angiy collision at home between the king’s government 
and the Court of Directors, and not a little confusion and 
obstruction to public business in India. 

Sir George expressed his resolution to follow the peace 
policy which Lord Cornwallis, on his second appointment, 
had coino out to ]m)mote. Ho urged that the British 
interests would bo best promoted by throwing oft' a number 
of our allies, and by narrowing oim connections. Indeed, he 
wpcars to have been animated by the wish which Lord 
CornwaUis had at one time expressed, that the English would 
never think of extending their frontier lino beyond Benares. 
It was in this spirit that the recent treaties with the 
Mahrattas had been concluded. But Sir George, like others 
who had followed w'hat was called the pacific system, thought 
it would be very advantageous to revivo the contests and 
commotions which formerly prevailed among the states of 
Hmdustan, and w'hich kept all those states poor and weak, 
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except the Mahiattas. The ^or policy of Lord ‘Wellesl^ 
was not a tenth part so destructive of human happiness as 
l^is base peace policy : then a few great battles dwided the 
contest, but now an interminable series of hostilities was to 
be kept up among the natives ; then war had been deprived 
of half its horrors by the diseipline of the British troops and 
the Company’s sepojti; but now aU the atrocities of Ibe 
Mahratta mode of warfare were to he lot loose, in order to 
save the Company the sin and tlie erpetme of u amng war 
or maiutaliiiug troops in Upper 11 industan. Lord W ellwlejr 
bad exposed, in spirited language, the dishonour — the abonu^ 
nation of this poliey. '• In the* terniiiintiou of hostilities,” 
said he, “ niv solicitude has heen direeted to the important 
purpose of effecting a general paeifieatlon of India, on prin- 
ciples of rcciprcM-al jiistiee and moih'r.ition. The power, 
reputation, and dignity of the Britisli eiii})ire iti India will 
derite additional seeuntj- and lii^-tre liont llie establishnicnc 
of peace and good order uiuong Iho native states. In the 
decline of intrinsie strength, niierior states may. perhaps, 
have gained a temporary saloty hy fommitiiig "the discord 
of contiguous powi'i’s; hut in any extremity such a poliey is 
uuwarruntablc and disgraceful, noi ran jicrinnncnt repose be 
secured upon such precarious fonml-iti >ns.”* 

Upon Ihiding tlifnisehes ahaiidoited to tlie mercy of the 
Mahratlas, the rajah of J'ypoor, tlie rui.ili of lloondee, aud 
others of our allies, cvclai'iicd against the had faith of the 
Englis h, and materially ii jnrial the ri‘|Mjtatn)i) of the Com- 
pany'. Other small Btat»■^, threati iuhI hy Sciiuliah or hy 
Jlolkar, called for a jiroiia-tion xiliieli Sir Oeorge Biu'low 
would not afford, le.st ItcNho'ild iinolve liiiiHclf in hostilities 
with the jMalir.ittas. Hei'idiah. far from I’Cstiiig Katisffed 
with the ven adiantagcous m.ity wliicli la* liad obtained 
when his fortunes were desperate, lost no time in advancing 
claims to more and more territory. The province of Berar 
suffered severely from inroads iiiad’e Iiy thePiiidarree robbers, 
who were encouraged hv Sciiidiah ; imd it was in vain that 
the iwople applied for the protection of the British. Yet 
Gencrfd ■Woliesley had made a treaty with the rajah of 
Berar, in which the Company was Ikuiii^ to afford protection. 
Terrible dissensions arose among the Kajpoot chiefs, whidh 
threatened to plunge tho w hole of Rajpootana into anarchy 

* ‘ WelJeriey Despatches,' &c. Reply to the address of the Britisli 
inhabitants of Calcutta, on the 29th ofrebruary, 1804. 
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^nii imMiy ; but Sir George declined interfering, even as a 
mediatKH’. Other commotions begim to rage in various and 
distant parts of the country ; and, if this peace policy had 
been pursued much longer, every part of India not occupied 
by our troops, would have been m a blaze. 

But the event which rendered memorable the brief admi- 
nistratioa of Sir George Barlow was the mutiny and mas- 
sacre atVellora. 

Lord"W illiain Bentinck liad succeeded Lord Clive as gover- 
nor of Madras, at the end of August, 1803, and had imme- 
diately set on foot various reforms, or changes which were 
called reforms hy his lordship’s friends, and dangerous inno- 
yations hy those who did not agree w ith him. So long as the 
Marquis VV^ellesley and his brother, the general, were inindia, 
this reforming spirit was kept in cheek ; hut after their 
departure, it took its oini course. When it had faded, it was 
urged byhis friends, that, in the particular reform which caused 
the terrible disaster, Lord AVilliiim Bentinck had very little 
to do, and that it originated with Sir .lohn tiradock, after- 
wards Lord Huwdeii, wlio liecame, in 1S05. connnander-in- 
chief of the force's in the Madras jiresideney ; but it should 
appear that Lord William, who showed hiiiiself, at a later 
jicriod, and hi other countries besides India, a veiy impatient 
reformer, was ratlier zealou.s in enforcing Cradock's plan. 
Ais lordshii) fully ajiproied of a code of military regulations 
drawn up by Jlajor Pearce, the deputy adjutant-general, 
lUider the direi-tioiis of General Sir John Crailock, aud which 
contained regulations of a nature highly ottensivc to tho 
prejudices of the native troops. .Vinong these offensive 
reg^ations were the following — the scjwys w ere required to 
clip their niou.«.tachc.s, to appear on the parade with their 
duns cleim-shavcd, and never to wear the distinguishing 
marks of caste on their forehead, or their ear-rings when in 
tutifonn. A turban oi' a new lashion, and of one unvarying 
cut, was also ordered for the sepoys. 

Very soon these .Madras sepoys were found to be as angry 
na the Busainn Stivlitz had been when Peter the (Ifreat lirat 
took them by the beard. A battalion of their 4th regi- 
ment, which then composed part of the gani.son of Vellore, 
in the fortress of winch the family of the late Tippoo Sul- 
taun still resided, upon being called upon (on the Cth and 
7th of May, 1800) to wear the new reguSition turban, 
became disorderiv, aud vowwl they ivould wear no such 

E 
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abomination.* * Sir John Cradock held a court ol ioqniiy, 
broke tbe native non-commissioned otiicers, and left two- 
men to receive 900 lashes each. The governor in oouneft 
regretted that the turban order had ever been adopted, but 
agreed with Sir John Cindoek tliat to revoke the mrdw 
would be to commit tlie aiithoritv and respect due to those 
who had issued it. The governor in council, however, drew 
up a general order t o the uatu e troops, containing the most 
positive assurances, that “ no intention eviated to introduce 
any change incompaliblo nith tho laws or usages of their 
religion.” But Sir .lohii Cradock thought it unnecesaaiy 
to publish llii5 gciicnil order, .aud, in an unhappy moment, 
the governor in council adopted his opinion, and the order 
was not published at all. A very few d.avs after Sir John 
Lad assured Sir lieoi’go Barlow that the reports received 
about the disconto’its of the sepoys had been greatly exag- 
gerated, the massacre of Vellore was perpetrated. 

It appears, beyond a doubt, that there were other elements 
of discord besides tho beard'^ and turhaii'i. The lesson 
taught by the wild outbreak of \’i/,ier Ah at Benares had 
heen tlu'owii away upon our Ind'uu governments, tor the 
family of Tippoo and their numeiiei'i adherents had not only 
been allonod to remain at so short .a distance from thefron- 

* I haveterore lar a <Ii“'Criptian of the turban, and an account of the 
trooblea to which it gate ree, nritten bj an Eiiglufa othcer on thestaf 
of the naval comnauder-in-thiet, who was at Madras at tbe time of tbe 
iesnrrection : 

" Ibetnrban was made of Enslivfa broidrlotb, covering a slight iron 
frame ; the only othri materirl < inployed nav a small cortrade of leather, 
to which SCUM oujected, sutpe iin$ it to be the stin ot a bog;, which is aia 
impure animat, tbnugli the eliirt Jiolike arose fiom a lonry that the whole 
resembled a hat, which particuUily marks a European. 

“ Tbe author was at that period at Madras, and well remembers that 
the sentries at his own door luouuted guard tor some days with a ahawl 
or handkerchief bound about the head, rather than wear this hateful 
<tirbaii. Ip no othei lespect did the troops at the presidency show any 
■Jisposition to rc sist the authority of their officers, though considerable 
pti^ were taken by the malcontents to instigate them to mutiny.” — 
c Massacre of Vellore,’ in the ‘ Plain Enghshman,' vol. ii., London and 
Vnndaur, 1821. 

The excellent officer and man who furnished this article— Edward 
Hawke Locker, esq., late commissioner of Greenwich Hospital— was joint 
editor with Mr. Charles Knight, of the ‘ Plain Englishman.’ 

The article contains a most iaterestiog narrative of the insurrection, 
drawn a by the Widow of the murdered Colonel Fancourt, who, with l*** 
children narrowly eocaped sharing the fate of her husband. 
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tiffirof thm own oountrj, bnt bad also been indulged with 
a liberty of intercourse and correspondence which might 
easily be abased. The splendour \ihich the sous of Tippoo 
were enabled, by the liberality of the Company, to kero up, 
attracted a continual influx of visitors, including all that 
came to Vellore from the <-ountrie8 Mhich lind once belonged 
to their father. Among these men were very maiy who 
had lost by the change which had taken place in Mysore, 
who hated the tranquillity which wc had introduced into 
their coimtry, and who longed for the old days of rapine 
and violence. It is believed that these desperadoes contri- 
buted to get up a regular conspiracy, and to facilitate the 
execution of the daring design. It is said that the con- 
federates intended that all who were brought to join in the 
insurrection should act upon api-cconccrted plan, which had 
been digested and privately circulated by some of the tur- 
bulent Marawa chiefs ; and that in connection with these 
deroeradocs were some few ’Frenchmen, disguised as fakeers 
or dervishes, who went about the country inveighing every- 
where against the English as robbers and tyrants.* It is 
also stated that placards were flxed up mthm the mosques 
and 'Hindu tempVs, vherc Europeans never entered, to 
excite a general spirit of revolt among the whole native popu- 
lation of Madras.t 

Colonel Fancourt, an experienced and bravo soldier, who 
commanded the garrison of A'ellorc, was taken completely 
ly surprise. He was in bed and asleep at two o’clock in 
the morning of the 10th of July, when the conspirators 
began the massacre by attacking the European part of the 
garrison, which consisted of only four companies of his 
nujesty's 69th regiment. The mutinous sepoys being joined 
'by oolleries, or professional robbers, from Marawa, by the 
rabble of Vellore, a large and populous town, and by other 
desperadoes, were as ten to one to the British soldiers of 
the 69th, who, moreover, were taken as completely by sur- 
prise as was Colonel Fancourt. Several warnings had been 


* Biographical Memoir of the late Major-General Sir R. R. Gillespie, 
ai dted in the ‘ East-TndU Military Calendar ; containing the Srrrices 
of General and Field Officers of the Indian Army.’ 

■t Massacre of Vellore, in the * Plain Englishman.’ 

Tlie police must have been carelessly managed, for many hundreds of 
vagrants, fakeers, dervishes, jngglers, and the like, had* allowed to 
settle in the town, and to live upon the bounty of the Mysorean princes. 
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given, but none Itod been heeded. Except the ordhui^ 
weak night>gpiards, men and officers were in their beds. 
Just oa the moon had risen above the horizon, the Eiufo* 
pean barracks wero silently surrounded ; and then a most 
wstructive fire was poured in at e\ery door and window, 
&om musketry and a six-pounder, upon the x)oor defenceless 
soldiers. At the same moment the Europcau soldiers doing 
duty with some of the sepoj s on the mam guard, and even 
the sick in the liosjntal, uere assaulted and inhumanly 
butchered. This being done, the assassins hastened to the 
houses of the British officers, where they jmt to death 
all who fell into their lumds. Colonel Eaiieourt, Colonel 
MacKorriu., Major Armstrong, !Major Harriot, and eleven 
other officers, and about 100 British soldiers w ere massacred, 
and some officers and a good many more men were wounded. 
At about sei eii o'clock in the morning, two Eiigli»h officers 
and a surgeon, Avhose quarters were iicai’ to the European 
barracks, contriied to get into that building, aud there 
they took the command of the rciuaius of the four companies 
of the G9lli regiment. These few men soon made a sally 
from the harracks, g.-iined po.'<«e«siou of a six-poimder, 
which the mutineers had been 'ihiiig, fought their w’ay 
through their assailants, .and re,iclied the ramparts and a 
gateway, ou the tf ji of which boqeant BroJIe, with a small 
European guard had made a long and must gallant stand. 
This Brodie was the hero of llie night, for he had fought on 
and maiiitaiiu'd Lis jiost sevend hours after all his officers 
had been killed. 

Such was the stale of things — a handful of English sol- 
diers keeping po^hossion ot the top of the gateway and a 
corner of the ramparts, mid the mutineers and the rabble 
committing haioe m the town — when Colonel GiUesxiie, who 
commanded at Areot, received the dismal intelligence of 
what was doing at Yellorc. Colonel Eancourt and Gillemie 
were old friends and fellow -soldiers, having served together 
in the West indies, and they had bei'n made happy by being 
stationed near to each other in the Carnatic. Gmespio had 
appointed to dine w ith liis fncud aud family on the preced- 
ing daj , and to sleep in their quarters at Vellore ; W just as 
he mounted his horse to ride over, some letters had amved 
from the government, and these requiring immediate answers, 
compelled him* to send an excuse aud postpone his visit till 
tho morrow. 
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Had it not been for the imperative circumutance of duty 
which detained him at Arcot, Colonel OilleBpic would almost 
inevitably have shared the catastrophe of his brave friend. 
On the morning of the 10th he mounted his horse at six 
o'clock, with the intention of riding over to Vellore in time 
for breakfast. It was at this instant that he received the 
news of the tragic fate of Colonel Pnneourt, and of the 
horrors that were still prevailing. Not a moment was to be 
lost ; and, therefore, collecting instantly a troop of the 19th 
dragoons, whoso horses were already saddled, and ordering 
the galloper-guns to follow with all possible speed, ho applied 
the spur and went off at the racing pace. The distance from 
Arcot to Vellore is about sivteeu English miles. It was 
seldom performed in so short a time. Mo eager was Colonel 
Gillespie to reach the place, that he nas considerably in 
advance of his troop of dragoons, when Serjeant Brodic, who 
had burned almost his last cartridge, descried him from the top 
of the gatew ny. Brodie, ■who h.id sen ed with him in St. Do- 
mingo, turned to his drooping comrades and said, “ If Colonel 
Gillespie he alive, here hois at the head of the 19th dragoons, 
and God Almightv has sent him from the West Indies, to 
save our lives in the East !” Jlegardless of his own safety, 
and in the face of a fiirions fire, poured upon him from the 
walffi and close round timers, the colonel pushed towards 
tho bastion and the gateway. There, a chain, formed of 
the soldiers’ belts, being h-t down by Seijeant Brodie, tho 
colonel grasped it, and w.as pulled up the tiice of the work. 
The poor survivors of tlie 69th welcomed him ns a deliverer ; 
and, at his word of connnand tliev promptly fonned, charged 
with the haj onot, and drove the mutineers from that part 
of the works. Gillespie then waited till his dragoons and 
galloper-guns came up. Upon their arrival, orders were 
given to blow open the gate, and, this being done, the 
dragoons dashed through the gateway into the fortress, 
and were soon followed by some native cavalry of Eort 
St. George, who were quartered at Arcot. The mutineers 
and insurgents were numerous, and they were desperate ; 
they seemed determined to maintain the battle in the inte- 
rior of tho fortress ; but the sudden charge of our cavalry, 
and then tho five of our gallopers, broke them and dis- 
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eonsiderable number escaped tbrougb the sallj|-port; ; but 
some hundreds were taken in hiding-places and imprisoned. 
The disaffection had not reached the native cavalry, for they 
charged as fiercely as our own horse, and their sabres were 
as deepW stained as those of the ^English dragoons with the 
blood of their misguided mutinous countrymen.* 

The standard of Tippoo Sultann had been hoisted on the 
palace within the fortress almost as soon os the insur- 
rection broke out, and no doubt was entertained that 
the sons of Tippoo, who inhabited that palace, were par- 
takers in the plot. Colonel GUlcspie felt so well assured 
of this fact, that in the first emotions of indignation and 
horror occasioned by the death of his dear friend Fancouit, 
and the shocking spectacle which presented itself on tdl 
sides, he would have coiiscnied to the demands of our 
enraged soldiers, who were bent upon entering the palace. 
But ho yielded to the entreaties of some of the persons who 
had the care of the Tippoo family ; and though ho could not 
be persuaded of their innocence, ho condescended to take the 
Mysorean princes under his protection ; and he sent thmn 
shortly after with a good guard down to Madras. It was 
reported and bdieved iu the amij, that, if Colonel Gillespie 
had not acted with such prolnptnc^a and spirit, the insur- 

f ents, in the course of a Jew days, would have been ^iued 
y 50,000 men from Marawa, Mysore, and other parts.f 
Two of the princes were ch arly com icted of having tam- 
pered wHth the garrison previously to the mutiny. They 
were all treated as prisoners, aud, iu a verj' short time, 
shipped off for Caleutlu Hundreds had heeu cut to pieces 
in the fight by the 19th dr.igoons aud the Madras native 
cavalry : but Iho punishment of the mutineers who wore 
captured was not cruel or ••tcesbive. A gcueral courfc- 
martiaJ seiiteuced a few to death, as having hoen tho most 
culpable in the massacres. The oxerutious took place 
under ciirumstances of peculiar soleinuity. On the firing 
of a signal gun, a certain number were hanged, and others 
shot by their comrades or blown from the mouths of 

♦ “ We state this fact,” says a writer in the ‘ Quarterly Review,' 
“ upon the high authority of a respectable ofhrer, who belonged to the 
19th dragoons, and was uith them on this memorable occasion.”— 
No. xxxvi. . 

t Biographical Memoirs of the late Major-General Sir B. R. GilUipie, 
as quoted in the ‘ East-India Military Calendar.' 
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cozmcai, at the same instant, in presence of all the troops' 
The spectacle struck horror ^ong the whole line. But ■flie 
ahandonment of the ohjoctionable regulations proved the 
most cfibctual means of re-establishing discipline and the 
public tranquillily.* 

Lord William Bcntinck and (L'ucral Sir John Cradoek 
were recalled by the Court of T)ireetors as soon ns the 
tragedy ntYelloi-e was known in England. 

By too strictly and suddenly enforcing orders of retrench- 
ment aird economy, Sir George Biirlow spread discontent 
through the wliole army, Europeans luul natives, officers 
and men. Perhaps our einpiiv* in the East was never in 
more real danger than during this .sliort “jiacifie '* adminis- 
tration, some of the evils of uliichnere severely felt by Sir 
George’s snece.'-sar.t 

• -Kcpount, in tlio ‘ PUln Engli-hmaii.’ 

t Professor U. H. Wilson, ‘ CunUuuation of Mill’s Hi-tory of British 
India.' 
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CIIAPTEll XXIX. 

A sisPUTE at Lome aa to tlie appointment of govemoi'- 
gcnernl ended in a eniious compromise. Ministers gave up 
XiOrd liauderdule, ■\vliem they had wished to force upou the 
Com]>any, the Court of Oin'ctors g.avo up Sir Gtearge 
Barlow, whom the\ had wiahcd to retain, and, by mutual 
consent, Lord Minto, president of the Board of Control, 
was named govenior-general. 

Though uomiaatcd in July, 1806, Lord Minto did net 
reach India until JMy, 1807 

Having touched at Madras, his lor(l.sliip reached Calciitt.'i 
and entered upon the business of his high olHce at the 
beginiung (jf August, Sir Georg* Bai’h)\v condeseeudiug to 
accept the iufenor appointment of govi'mor of Mailra's. 

Lord Sliiito, when Sir txilbert Klhott, hail been one of 
the bitterest enemies of Warn'ii Hastingx, and bad taken a 
most active part ou the impeachment and trial of tiuit great 
mau. Like some of his predecessor.*., lie had come out to 
India impresoed with tJie notions tlial our true ]X)Iicy was 
non-intcrtcrcnce, that no .nttempl ought to be made to 
extend the limits of o'lr possessions or to increase the 
number of onr eonneeiioii.s witli the native prinees. No 
mau had iiiieighed more bitteily tlmn he against the ambi- 
tious, cneroaehing, aggnindizmg spirit of Mr. Hastings, or 
had dwelt more patbetieidly on the wrongs done to the 
native princes. Yet his lordship hml not hcen many dava 
on the hanks of the Hooglily ere he confessed that the 
security of our empire depended ujmn the actmil superiority 
of our power, upon the sense which the natives entertained 
of that power, and upou the subinissirenoss of our neigh- 
bours, and before he had been many mouths in India, he 
found himself under the necessity of interfering in the 
internal aifairtf of our neighbour and ally, the nizam of tl^e 
Beckon, whom he soon reduced to be a mere cipher in hia 
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own capital. The uizarn'e minuter, Meer Alum, died. The 
nizani wished to appoint Moonir*uI-Mulk his successor ; but 
the government of Bengal preferred Bajah Chundu Loll, as 
being more favourably disposed towards the English interrata, 
and by Arirtue of tlioir niilitaiy force at llj’derabad the rmah 
W'os appointed, and from tins moment the nizam ceased to 
take any acth e part in public aifuirs. 

In another direction Lord Miiito saw the necessity of 
departing from the non-interference system ; and, though he 
declined more extensive engagements, he assisted the peishwa 
ill reducing to submission some of liis refractory tributaries, 
ills lordship also uas made to feel that our ally, the rajah of 
Berar, had been unfairly and impoliticly abandoned by Sir 
Qoorge Barlow’s treaties with Sciiidiah and Holkar, and at 
the cdl of the n jal), or at the alarming prospect of fresh inva> 
sions and eoiivuisions on or near to the Company’s frontiers, 
he prepared to establish a permanent force on the Nerbuddah 
river, tar in aihaneo of the frontier line which Sir Geoi^ 
Barlow- had fixed as our m plm ultra. And this advance 
was indeed absolutely necessary to oim preservation and to 
tbo tranf^uillity of our dominions. The Patan chief, Meer 
Khan, who had joined ilolk-ar, and had given so much trouble 
to Iiord Lake and our pursuiug cavalry daring the siege of 
Bhurtpoor, after eominitting m. any wholesale murders, and 
makiug various invasions, was thi-catening, with a mixed army 
of Patans. Mahratta.s, Jaut.s, and Pindarrcc.s, to overrun the 
whole of Berar, and to press upon the Conipnny ’s territories.* 
He was advancing towards Xajpoor, a large town in the 
Gundwana province, when a British force, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Barry Close, met him and drove him back. 
Had ho not been impeded by orders from the governor- 
general, Close would have followed up the savage and 
have destroyed him, — a measure as necessary as the destruc- 
tion of Uiioundudi Waugh by General WcUeslcy. As 
matters stood, Meer Khan was allowed to withdraw- into 
Molwa, in order to desolate that interesting country, to 
collect there more Piudarrcc robbers, and to re-appear at 
a more opportune inomeut. 

Active warfare was also waged in Baroda and Guzerat. in 
reducing some turbulent chieftains, aud in preveutiug tho- 

* For an account of the atrocities of thia Meer^Khan, and of his 
treaoheroua massacre of the Rajpoot chief ^vaee Sing, and 500 of his 
fbUOrrera, fee Sir John Malcolm, • Memoir of Central India.’ 
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‘flrime of infimtioide, irliicli waa very prevalent in that part of 
IjEidia. The troops under Colonel alker planted the Com- 
pany’s flag in several places where it had never floated 
before, captured the fort ofKindador, stormed that of M alli a ^ 
nnd extended our real dominion on the side of the Ghiioo- 
vrar’s territory, and over one of the most flourishing trarts 
in Hindustan. 

The renewed alarm about the designs of Bonaparte upon 
-our Hastem empire forced Lord Minto into many embas- 
sies, and into a great extension of diplomatic relations, and 
it was now that the Indian government for tho first time 
•courted a close connection with the Afghans and the ameers 
■of Scinde. At the close of tho year 1807, it was confidently 
reported that the French, who had for a time destroyed our 
influence at Petersburgh, Constantinople, and Teheran, en- 
tertained the design of invading India with tlic co-operation 
of Itussia, Turkey, and Persia. This waa a fantastical hydra, 
A mere chimera; nevertheless the apprehensions which it 
•excited were real and rather lasting. 

Two hardy, fierce, and warlike nations, the Afghans and 
the Seiks of Scinde, ooonpied the countries w'hieh lie between 
Persia and Upper India, and through which the invaders 
must advance. These tw'o nations liail boon mortal enemies 
to each other ; hut Lord Minto eoiirted the alliance and 
friendship of both. The Honourable Muuntstuart Elphin- 
stone, who had risen rapidly in the (Company’s service, and 
had given proofs of eminent abilities as resident at the 
Mahratta court of I’oonali, was despatched as ambassador 
■extraordinaiy to the Afghan court, of Cabul. 

Zemaun Shah, who liad twice invaded Upper India, and 
■against whom our diplomacy and tho mission of Sir John 
Malcolm had armed the Persians, had long ceased to reign, 
having been betrayed by his own family, and dethroned 
and then blinded by Prince Mahmood. Shnjah-ul-Mulk, 
the full brother of Zemaun Shah, made war upon Mahmood, 
•drove him from Cabul, and placed himself upon the throne. 
His success w'as owing to his being in possession of almost 
a,ll the jewels and other property of the crown, which had 
been .committed to his charge by his brother Zemaun. 
Between the years 1800 and 1809 some half-dozen more 
revolutions or civil wars had token place, but when Mr. 
Elphinstone aiid his splendid embassy reached the court, 
fihujah-ul-Mulk was in possession of the throne. He was a 
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haadaome maa, oboat thirty yean of age, of an olive con- 
plexian, with a thick black beard. “ The expreasion of his 
countenance,” odds our diatinguiahed elchee, “waa dignified 
and pleaaing, his voice clear, and his address princely. We 
Ibonght at lint that he had on armour of jewels ; but, on close 
inspection, we found this to be a mistake, and his real dress to 
eouaiat of a green tunic, with large flowers in gold and preci- 
ouB stonea, over which were a large breastplate of diamonds 
shaped like two flattened fleurs-de-lis, an ornament of the 
same kind on each thigh, large emerald bracelets on the arms 
{above the elbow), and many other jewels in different places. 
In one of the bracelets waa the Koh-i-noor, Imown to be tme 
of the largest diamonds in the world. • 

But in the midst of all this barbaric show, our t^ck- 
aighted elchco saw that many things fell far short of his ex- 
pectations, that “ all bore less the appearance of a state m 
prosperity than of a splendid monarchy in decay;” and 
that “ nothing could exceed the mcaimcss and rapacity of 
his majesty of Cahul’s offiecTS.”t At this moment, though 
seated on the throne, Shah 8bujab-ul-Mulk was not in posses- 
sion of his own capital, and the embassy was received, not at 
the city of Cabul, but at Peshaner ; and civil nar, or a war of 
elans, was raging m all the countries between the cities of 
Cabul and Oaudahar. Nevertheless Mr. Elphinstone ably did 
what he was sent to do ; and in June, 1809, he concluded a 
treaty with Shujah-ul-Mulk, in which the co-opcrsition of the 
Afghans was promised against the designs of the French, 
who were declared in the treaty to have entered into a 
confederacy against the kingdom of Cabul nith ulterior 
views on India. The English, of course, bound themselves 


* The Hon. Motmtatuart Elphinstone, ' Account of the Kingdom of 
Caubul and its Dependenrics in Pcisia, Tsrtary, and India ; coiupriaiog 
a View of the Afghaun Nation, and a History of the Doorauuee Mo- 
narchy.’ 

f "IiordMinto had sent many splendid presents to the king. The 
Afghan oflScera who received chaige of the<.e presents kept the camels on 
winch some of them were sent, and even seized four riding camels which 
had entered the palace by mistake. They stripped Mr. Elphinstone’a 
elephant-drivers it their livery ; and gravely insisted that two English 
footmen, who were sent to pat up tlie chandeliers, were part of foe 
gommor-general's present to their shah. 

” His Afghan majesty himself seems to have been rather craving; for^ 
having admired tlie English silk stockings worn by Mr. Elphinstone sad* 
the gentlemen of his suite, he sent a message desiring that some mi^ ha 
given to him.” — ' Account of the Kingdom of Caubul,’ See. 
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to pay for tbia co-operation, or to provide for the ej^BBO 
this new ally might incur in preventing the IVenon anA 
other enemies of the English from traversing his dominione 
and entering upon India. 

Tlie state of affairs was much too critical to allow the 
English embasBY to prolong their stay. The king was about 
to take the field with .a numerous but disorderly aimy ; ahd 
on the 14th of Juno Mr. Elplunstone and his retinue com- 
menced their return towards the Indus. They had not tra- 
velled four miles from Peshawer ere they were plundered a 
band of robbers, of a mule loaded with fine shawls, and wift 
rupees to the amount of about £1,000 sterling. On the 
20^h of June they crossed the broad Indus at Attock.* In 
three marches from the southern bank of the Indus, they 
reached the valley of Huascia Abdaul, famous in all ages for 
its beauty, and which had been a favouH'tl resting-place 
of the Great Moguls on their annual migrations to Cashmere, 
that garden in perpetual spring, that land of lakes, cool 
streams and cascades, of the violet, the rose, and the lily, 
where the song of the nightingale is svkoetest, where the 
women are fair-comploiiouod and beautiful. Here, in the 
famed valley of Hussein Abdaid. they were to await the 
decision of the fate of the kingdom of Cabul ; hut here Mr. 
Elphinstone rcceh ed orders to return immediately to the 
British provinces. It was, however, necessary to wait for a 
letter from Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk, nov in the field, and also 
to settle with the Seiks about a passag<‘ through their 
territories, which at first the ameers positively refused. 
This occasioned a halt of ten dajs in the beautnul valley. 
As they were about to resume their journey, with the per- 
mission of the Seiks, the fugitive harem of Shujah-ul-Mulk ar- 
rived close to their camp. This boded no good to our new ally. 
The next day Mr. Elphinstone received a letter from the un- 
fortunate slisli, who frankly stated that he had been defeated. 
It was afterwards ascertained that the king’s army had been. 

* Ihe Indus was here about 260 yards broad, and too deep and npid 
to be correctly sounded. The embassy passed in boats ; and, notwitb- 
staodiog the siolence of the stream, the brats passed quicker here than at 
any river they bad yet crossed. They saw many of the conntry peoidn 
cruaing, or floating dosm the river, on the skins of oxen ii^sted, on 
which they rode astride, with a great part of their bodies in the wi^. 
This contrivance it also made use of on the Oxus ; and it brought to Mr. 
Elphinstone's recollection the practice of the natives of these ngioM in 
the days of Alexander the Great, oi described by Airion, 




mddeslj attu^d, as it waa Btr^dine or mixed vrith the 
ha^xagei in a mountain pass; that it had been defeated before 
the King could get from the rear to the front, and that hia 


maiesly had £ed to the mountaiuB. Prince Mahmood, who 
bad dethroned and put out the eyes of Zemaun Shah, had at 
one time been the captive of Shujah-ul-Mulk, who had shut 
him up in the Balia Hissar, or citadel of Cabul, but had 
spared hia eyes, a piece of clemency which he had afterwards 
reason to deplore, mid which, as Mr. Elphinstone observes, 
was probably the first example of the sort in AfgliauiBtau. 
It was a partisan of this Mahmood who had beaten the 
shah’s army in the mountain defile. Another battle, in which 
Idahmood himself appears to have been present, was fought 
soon after, and, being again defeated, Shujah-ul-Mulk was 
compelled to fly with only thirty horsemen. Mahmood re- 
established hi.s throne in Cabul, hut the people of the city 
of Peshawer, and several powerful clans of mountaineers 
living in that neighbourhood, adhered to the cause of 
Shiyah-ul-Mulk, who assembled a fresh army, and being 
sided by the subahdar of Cashmere, advanced once more 
against Shah Mahmoud. Being again defeated, our unlucky 
ally fled to the south of the ludus, and took refuge in the 
flixtress of Attock. Shah Mahmood. however, was foiled 


and beaten in his attempts against some of the moimtam 
dans of Afghanistan, and quitted Attoek. >Shujah-uJ-Mulk 
returned to Peshaw er, and re-established his authority over 
the western part of tlioso immense regions which are occu- 
pied by the Afghan race. But no authority among this 
wild people could be either strong or durable ; other princes 
and cliicfs revolted at the head of their tribes and partisans ; 
and while some made w ar upon Shah Mahmood, w'ho lived 
at Cabul, others made war upon Shujah-ul M ulk, who lived 
at Peshawer. The monarchy, which had been so powerful 
under Zemaun Shah, was completely broken up. Nearly 
every mountain chief, and every great khau, became a sort 
of king on his own account. It was indeed idle to think of 
fbrming a treaty of a binding character with a state subject 
■to such vicissitudes. Yet the trouble and expense of !Mr. 
Elpbiustone’s embassy w ere not thrown away ; they procured 
to us on extension of knowledge, a most admirable book, 


and such an acquaintance with the rugged country, and the 
more ragged dans and tribes that inhabited ft, as ought to 
have left no fear of IVench, llussiaus, or Persians pene- 
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trating tbrou^ it, «Te]i if they coiild trarerae the dn«>n<» 
ijing between the Euzine and the Caspian seas, and 
wilds of Bokhaza. And if the information which Hr. ^phinr 
stone collected and gave to the world about the conntiy and 
the people had been properly attended to, and had not hem 
set aside by the confident dicta of a later and much less 
able observer, the lamentable catastrophe which befel ovr 
A%hsnistan campaigns in 1841-2 would never have hap« 
pened. 

As Mr. Elphinstone was travelling through the Seik 
country, he was overtaken by Shujah-ul-Mulk*sfiying harem, 
and in the train of these women was the dethroned, blind, 
and helpless Zemaiin Shah. Our truly honourable elchee^ 
whoso heart is as good as his head, waited upon the unhappy 

S rince on the 10th of Jaly, and treated him ivith the resp^ 
ue to a monarch, whose reputation bad, at one time, been 
widely spread both in Persia and in India. His valaable 
hook contains on interesting account of the interview. 
Zemaun Shah spoke of reverses and great calamities as the 
common portion of kings, and alluded to the astonishing 
revolutions in the fortunes of princes. “ Had he gone over 
all the history of Asia,” says "Mr. Elphinstone, “he could 
Bcucely hare discovered a more rcniarkablc instance of the 
mutabUity of fortune than he himself presented, blind, 
dethrone^ and e.vUed, iu a country which ho had twice 
subdued.”* Mr. llaukcv Smith was Lord Miuto’s ambas- 
sador to the ameers ol 8ciudc, whose country was in as 
turbulent and lawless a state as Afgbanistau. A treaty, or 
amicable arrangement, was, however, concluded on the 9th 
of August, 18W, the ameers pledging themselves to permit 
no enemy of tho English to cross their territories, and to 
exclude the tride of the French irom settling in their 
country. Gholam Ali, then one of the most powerful of 
the ameers, wished the Britisli to engage to assist him in 
conquering the neighbouring country of Outch ; but he was 
told that the British government hod no desire to extend 
its dominions iu any direction, or to aid their powers is 

* 'Amount of the Kingdom of Caubul,' &c. 

I recommend this admit able work as containing a vast fund of vaiiona 
and correct inibrmaCion, and as presenting a model for all joung wtitera 
who may have to describe a new or little-known country. T have paid a 
tribote to the excellence of the writer’s heart ; this, and the kindltneio 
and generoaity of hia nature, are viaible in every chapter. 
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pBcjects of conquest. As soon as the ameeis found that 
no warlike assistance was to be expected from the "EngliBh, 
Ihej’ scorned the treaty and mow plans for conquering 
Ontch without their aid. 

The itajah Snujeet Sing, now the ruler of Lahore, whose 
donunious included thcPunjaub,and reached from the borders 
of Cashmere almost to the southern frontier of the proTince of 
Delhi, and whose subjects consisted of Seiks, Sings, Jauts, 
BigpootB,and other Hindus of lower castes, and Mahometans, 
was making advances towards the confines of the Company’s 
north* west fi'ontier. Lord Minto opened some communica- 
tions with him at the beginning of 1808 ; but it was found 
necessary to marcli a British force in that direction. The 
presence of Colonel Ochlerlony and his disciplined troops 
had more effect than the goYernor-geueral’s representatiems, 
in making Bmijcet Sing express a warm desire to live in 
friendship with the English. Mr. Metcalfe was despatched 
to Lahore, and in August, 1809, a treaty was concluded with 
Bunject Sing, who agreed not to attempt conquest or 
occupy territory to the south of the Sutledj ; and to sus- 
pendt immediately the siege of Multan, and certain other 
operations which he had commenced. The whole country 
of Lahore could, at this moment, have put 100,000 armed 
men on horseback. Kunjeet Sing was much pleased with 
an English carriage and pair of horses which were presented 
to him, '■ to cement harmony hut he was evidently 
chagrined at the governor-gcueral’s refusing to enter into 
his schemes of territorial .aggrandizement. 

But, in the groundless panic about invasion, LordMinto’s 
diplomacy extended far beyond India and Afghanistan. He 
sent into the dominions of the Shah of Persia, Colonel J. 


Malcolm, who Imd gained a high reputation by his conduct 
and success, in his previous embassy to that country. 
Malcobn was invested with plenipotentiary powers in Persia, 
the Persian G-ulf, and Turkish Arabia, tho separate political 

S )wcr8 possessed by tho Company’s residents at Bagdad, 
OBSoran, and Bushirc being lor the time suspended. He 
was furnished with credentials as envoy, or ambassador of 
the governor-general to the coast of Persia, and to tho 
divxui of the pasha of Bagdad, in the event of his finding it 
practicable to proceed to either of those courts. This event, 
seemed very hypothetical, for, after Admiril Sir Thomas 
Duckworth nad forced tho passage of the DaidaneHoB, and 
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ititd tlmatened Coiutantiaople with bombardment, 'tiie Ihitjni 
hod tlurown themeelTea entirely into the arms of the IVendh ; 
-and, ever aince the arrival, at the court of Tehenui, of an 
embassy, and numerous French officers, from Bonaparte^ 
the Persians had become even more Frenchified than were 
the Turks. Lord Minto could not hare found a better 
agent than Malcolm for overcoming these difficulties.* But 
General Gardannc and his Frenchmen had gained sneh 
ground in the Perbian court, that the Scottish elchee saw 
no chanco of buceeeding ; and being wisol}'' of opinion that 
it would do mibchicf, rather than good, to remain at Bushire, 
or to proceed to the capital in an linuiiliating condition, or 
without the certaint y of being honourably received, Malcolm 
hastened back to Calcutta, and proposed to tbe governor- 
general a bold plan for overawing the impotent Persian 
court, and for procuring the speedy dismissal of Gardanne. 
This plan was to take possession of the island of Kismis, in 
Ihe Persian Gulf, and to moke it at once an emporium of 
commerce, a depot of iniUtarv' stores, and the seat of poli- 
tical negotiation. Lord Minto readily adopted the prmect, 
and Mtucolm, by the month of Jimuan', 1809, was rca<y to 
start from Bombay for Iho Peiiiian Gulf \rith a force 
amounting to 2,000 men. Events, bow in cr, had occurred 
which rendered the sailing of this iiniiaiuent unnecessary. 

The ombaspy of Gardanne anil the prevalency it was ob- 
taining, had determined the British government to send an 

* After being rooted oat of Egypt, Bonaparte seemed to think that he 
-eould injure our Eaatem empire through I he medium of Persia. On tbe 
10th of September, 1807, the French mission for Teheran left Constanti- 
aople. It consisted of General Gardanne, the ambassador, his brother, 
who was Aoinme de Mira, six engineer officers, tao officers of artillery, 
wild about a dozen other Frenchmen, mostijr of tbe military species. 
Bonaparte constantly employed military men as his diplomatic agents. 
Gardanne and his subalterns went to work in the asusl manner, by repre- 
senting the Englisfa as the tyrants of tbe world, and the French as the 
fifenda of liberty and peace, and by piognosticatiiig that the friendship 
end eUiance between FTapoleon the Great and the Persian shah would be 
everUstiog, and attended with incalculable advantage to both of tbe high 
contracting parties Gardanne seemed to be carrying everything before 
him, when Lord Minto hurried oif Colonel Malcolm to the Persian Gnlf. 
The French bed been m-eived at the court of Teheran with marked atten- 
tion, end some of them had been employed to train a corps of Perthini in 
discipline and tactics. The officers of the French mission were employed 
in every quarter, ^survey mg the country and examining its resooroee. 
Some of them were casting cannon for the king. The Persians, at this 
ttiiae, were waging an ansaccessfal war with tbe Ruisiant. 
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teamy extraordinaiy firam his majesty George III. to the 
Penun shah. Sir Harford Jones, who was select^ for 
this service, reached Bombay on his way to the Persian 
iGul£ Here, for a time, he doubted what course he should 

f nrtufi, as IMfolcohn intimated that an embassy, not barked 
7 an armed force, might be subjected to Persian and to 
inench insolence. But soon news arrived that the Persians 
were irritated against Gardanne for the non-performance 
of the promises about Hussion restitution and evacuation. 
Sir Hanord Jones therefore proceeded to the Persian Gulf, 
and landed in the shah’s dominions. He carried presents 
foom the king of Great Britain worth many thousand 

S inds ; and he paraded these things, and mode such a 
play of riches on the road, that the pauperized Persians 
toMc him for a second Aladdin, and the fame of his mag- 
nificence reached Teheran before he himself had got to 
Shiraz. The venal government of Persia hailed his ap- 
proach with joy. “ Masballah,” said the khans, “ the English 
are not ruined ; but the Prench are the grandfathers of lies, 
and have made us eat dirt !” Gardanne, with all his suite, 
was unceremoniously dismissed before the English mission 
had arrived ut the capital. Sir Harford offered English 
money, os something more solid than Bonaparte’s promises ; 
the shah cheerfully accepted the subsidy, and concluded a 
treaty, by which he bound himscK to have nothing more 
to do with the Prench. The king’s ambassador was soon 
followed by the Company’s ambassador. Colonel Malcolm 
— ^but without his armament — arrived at Bushire in Fe- 
bruaty, 1810, and assumed the functions of envoy andpleni- 
potentiaiy to the Persian court. lie also met with a very 
gracious reception ; but his residence was not of long dura- 
tion, as another mission, with Sir Gore Ouseley at its 
head, was on the point of starting fixini England. The 
three missions of Malcolm, Jones, and Ouseley did much 
temporary good, and produced some benefits of an enduring 
nature, in the shape of various excellent and amusing books 
descriptive of Persia and its inhabitants. If wo sum up 
the amount of our Uteraiy and scientific obligations to the 
servants of the East-India Company, and the many able 
men employed in traversing the countries of the ^st, in 
connection with the affairs of our Indian empire, the 
total amount will be found to be exceedingly large. Lord 
Minto, in addition to all the embassies we have mentioned, 

2a 
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negotiated mtli Nepaol and Ara, and bj these mesas move 
aoquisitions of knowledge were obtained. Bie rsjah df 
Ifepanl bad long been a merciless despot in his own do* 
minions, and a most troublesome neighbour to those of the 
Company. In 1806, some 1,600 of the rajah’s oppressed 
subjects fled from Nepaul into the British provinces ; and, 
in 1808, a border-quarrel, or dispute about boundaries, took 
^laco between the rajah and the Bnglish. The govenxor- 
genoral, being prevented from making wax by his instruc- 
tions from home, and being led into the belief tbat it 
would be, at any time, an easy matter to bring the Nepanlose 
to reason, by giving him a sound beating, did nothing fcfc 
the present. But m 1810, when the rajah, growing bolder 
in tuo impunity he enjoyed, seized upon some territories 
belonging to tho zemindu of Bimnugnnr, a subject of the 
Company, the rajah was warned that force would be resorted 
to, unless he made immediate restitution. Force, however, 
was not employed then. At nearly the same time the 
dominant tribe or family of the Gorkhas, who were making 
conquests in some parts of Isepaul, which they had not 
yet subdued, and waging a war of destruction upon tho hill 
chiefs towards the Jumna and Sutledj, prepared to en- 
croach upon some Seik chicflaiim south of the Sutleib, 
who were Ihiug under Britioh jirotection. And in 1811, 
these fierce and warlike Gorklias, wlio as they advanced 
erected forts and stockades, and strong lines of posts to 
secure what they had gamed, oicrrau the district of Kyndee 
or Kyndeenugg^, in the province of Behar, contiguous to 
the great Benares road, and erected a fort in the Com- 
pany’s territories, 'io such cncroocbmcntB it was impos- 
sible to submit ; and the gorcroor-geucral apprised the 
Court of Bircilors that there was no hope of obtaining 
xestitutlon and satisfaction from tho Nepaulese and Gk>r- 
khas, empt by force of arms. At the end of the year, 
some troops were sent to expel the encroachers; and in. 
May, ISIS, Major Bradshaw was deputed W tho Company 
fo settle iho disputes about boundaries. But none but a 
precarious settlement could bo made; and the coi^denoe and 
insolence of the Gorkhas convinced Lord Mintothat a little 
sooner or a little later, our pacific system must give way to an 
energetic war. Even while Major Bradshaw was at Bootwiil, 
negotiatingwiththeNepaulese commissianers, fresh encroach* 
meats were attempted by that active and daring people. 
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Ava aad tibe Bxmneae cmpiTe either held a direct eora. 
or exercised control orer nearly one-half of the vast 
regions described in maps as India beyond the Granges. 
The Burmese, the real masters of the soil, resembled the 
Chinese rather than the nathres of Hindustan ; but ^rith the 
superior physical strength and activity of the Chinese, they 
TmJ a much more warlike spirit than the subjects of the 
Celestial Empire. In civilization they were far beyond the 
Chinese, the people of Hindustan, or even the Siamese and 
Cochin-Chinese. By a series of conquests they had over* 
thrown all the adjacent nations, and had advanced their 
frontier to the shores of the Bay of Bengal, and close to 
the limits of the Company’s territories. They proved but 
troublesomo and encroaching neighbours. Buring Lord 
Wellesley’s administration, in 1799, when the mass of the 
Anglo-Indian army was engaged in the last war against 
Tijqpoo Sultaun, the Burmese made frequent attacks, and 
were very troublesome on our then weak eastern frontier.* 
As exclusive and anti-social os the Chinese, and quite as 
proud and insolent in their bearing towards foreign enve^s 
and foreigners of all classes, it was difficult to establish any 
intercourse with them, or to obtain, by pacific representa- 
tions, any redress of grievances. Their government, too, was 
subject to frequent and sanguinary revolutions, insurrec- 
tions, and reb(^ons, one tvTont being murdered and suc- 
ceeded W another. In 1795, during the pacific administration 
of Sir John Shore, Colonel Symes vas despatched on an 
embassy to the Golden Eoot, or the Lord of the White 
Elephant; but little came of the mission, except a very 
intoesting book of travels.f In the j ear 1S09 a Erencii 

* Marquis Wellesley, ‘ IniHan DesiwUlies,’ Ac. 

■t Syme’s * EmlMssy to Avn,’ tkc. It was owing to certain transactions 
doling Sir John Shore’s spiritlesb adminictration, that the Burmese inso- 
lenee increased. In 179& a Burmc-e army of 5,000 men pursued three 
rebdlions chiefs, or, as they termed them (and as they might he) robbers, 
right into the English district of Chittagong A strong detachment was 
sent from Calcultn to oppose these Burmese; but the officer in command 
had orders to negotiate — not to fight. After some tedious negotiations, 
which ought not to have been allowed to occupy a single hour, the rio- 
lators of onr frontiers condescended to agree to retire ; and they retued, 
accordingly, into their own country. Nor was this all. The three men 
who bad taken refuge in our territories were subsequently giten up to the 
Bnnnese, and two out of the three were put to death with atrocious tor- 
tarea. This acquiescence on the part of the English government had a 
very pnyadicial effect on the subsequent conduct of the Burmese, for it 

2 a2 
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i^p attacked a small island belonging to the Burmese, end 
the Golden Foot, not understanding the difference between 
IF^neh and English, sent a sort of mission to Calcul^ to 
expostulate agamst the proceeding, and to demand satisfae* 
tion. As this seemed to open the door of the jealously- 
guarded court of Ava to some diplomatic intercourse. Lord 
Minto despatched Lieutenant Canning on an embassy. This 
officer reached Eangoon ; and the l^g of Ava, firom the 
midst of his uhite elephants, decreed that the Englidunan 
should be allowed to proceed to the capital in all siuety and 
honour ; but the incursions into the Company’s territories 
at Chittagong of a predatory tribe of Burmese, called the 
Mughs, and other imtoward events, broke off an intercourse 
•which could never have promised any very satisfactory 
result. Both our embassies to Ava appear to have been 
capital mistakes, for they exhibited to a semi-barbarouB and 
vam-glorious people a number of Englishmen in a very 
humiliating condition, and in the attitude of supplicants. 

Lieutenant Canning returned to Calcutta, and disputes 
continued to occiur on the frontiers of Chittagong and Tip- 
pera. As they were not met by bayonets, the Burmese 
grew more and more audacious : anch at the time when Lord 
Jlinto gave up his authority iu ludia to the earl of Moira, 
the lung of the "World and thcljtird of the White Elephant 
was threatening to march ■with 4:0,000 soldier-pilgrims from 
Ava to Benares. 


During this peace-seeking admiuistration violent disturb- 
ances, aud eveu an open mutiny, broke out iu the Madras 
establishment. vSir Georg** Barlow, as governor-general, had 
carried his econom} t**o far ivith regard to the army, and 
Sir George was now governor of Madras, and equally luteiit 
upon reductions and savings. Factions also displayed them- 
stlves among the civil servants at Madras, and, for a long 
time, that council appears to have been as divided ojid violent 
as the supreme council at Calcutta in the days w hen AFarren 
Hastings w as opposed by Francis, Clavering, and Monson. 
One party at Madras took part with the discontented army. 
I cannot, in tins epitome, afford room for the discussion of 
these alarming fransoctions. They had a tendency to 
destroy, in brief time, the splendid empire which had been 


was impossible to convince this most self-important people that tiie asea 
were given up from any other motive tlisn that of fear.'' — 'Walter HamU- 
ton, ‘East- Indian Gazetteer.’ 
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raised^ in many years, by so much wisdom and valour, and at 
the cost of the hves of so many brave men : I believe I am 
justified, by all that I have read upon the subject, in believ- 
ing that some portion of blame attaches to every party — to 
his majesty’s government and Court of Directors at home, 
to Lord Minto at Calcutta, to Sir George Barlow at Madras, 
and the party there which opposed Sir George — to nearly 
all classes of the civilians as wcH as to the military on that 
establishment. But, with my notions of mihtaiy discipline 
and subordination, I can find no excuse for British officers 
who rose in arms against the civil power — and to this extre- 
mity our officers on the Madras establishment did certainly 
proceed. 

Lieutenant-General Hay Maedowall, of the king’s service, 
who had been named commander-in-chief of the coast army 
in lieu of Sir John Cradoek (who had certainly contributed 
to the mutiny at Vellore), claimed a seat in the Madras 
council, and had his claim sternly refused by Sir George 
Barlow. The general verj- soon complained that military 
arrangements were made in the council w ithout any military 
knowfedge, and without consulting him, the commandcr-in- 
chief. He even accused the governor of usurping bis mili- 
tary authority. 

Colonel iflunro, the quartermaster- general, had been 
charged, during Lord 'William Bentinck’s government, to 
draw up a report upon the eligibility of abolishing a certain 
monthly allowance, which it had been the practice to grant 
to the commanders of native eori)8 for the provision of camp 
equipage, and whirh was thence commonly called “ the Tent 
Contrart.” Muuro prepared a detailed report on the subject, 
in which he expressed an opinion very adverse to the conti- 
nuance of the practice, which he described as a system which 
“ placed the interest and the duty of officers in direct oppo- 
sition to each other.” Lord William Bentinck and General 
Sir John Cradoek had both approved the report, which had 
been transmitted to the supreme government in Bengal, with 
a strong recommendation that “ the Tent Contract ” shoidd 
be universally abolished. The report received the sanction 
of the supreme government, and directions were sent to 
Madras to carry it into effect. It was by virtue of these 
instructions of the supreme government at , Calcutta that 
Sir George Barlow, who had succeeded to the post of gover- 
nor of Madras, abolished "the Tent Contract,” by a general 
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order, dated May, 1808. The Britiah officers commanding; 
native corps took great oflence. They afterwards took pains 
to prove that the scat of the quarrel was not in the purse — 
that the abolition of the old monthly allowance for camp 
equipage was, in a pecuniary light, no sensible evil to them, 
and that their dissatisfaction and mutiny did not originate 
in motives of so sordid a nature, but proceeded &om the 
sense of other injuries, and of many insults offered either to 
themselves or to their coimnander-in-chief, Gtenend Mae- 
dowall. They said, for example, that Colonel Mnnro’s 
report conveyed an insinuation unfavourable and outrageous 
to tho honour of their whole body. Macdowall might be a 
hot-beaded, but he certainly was not a low-minded or mer- 
cenary man. Tliough smarting under other injuries, or 
under things which lie considered as injuries, he cared not 
8 straw about the emoluments of “ the Tent Contract.” 
Numerous letters of complaint were addressed to him by his 
officers ; but he always replied that the question had been 
settled before he came to the command, and that tho matter 
ought to bo considered as now at rest. The officers, how- 
ever, prepared charges against the quartermaster-general. 
Colonel Mtmro, for having math fin his report) use of false 
and infamous insinuations, injurious to tlieir reputation; 
and demanded that he should lie bi'oughl to a court-martial. 
For more than t«o lIlont}^s tlio commandcr-in-chief did 
nothing in the matter; but. when lus own quaiTcl with the 
Madras government about his exclusion from tho council, 
etc. reached its climax, he very unexpectedly put Colonel 
Monro under arrest. But for jHacdowall’s exclusion from 
tho councd-Doard, .and the other w rongs of which he com- 
plain<'d, the discontents of the officers under his command 
would, in all probability, have died out in a few murmurs. 

The army now fully took up the quarrel of tho comman- 
der-in-chief, and Sir Charge Barlow espoused the cause of 
Uie arrested quartermaoter-gencral. Sir (ieorge and his 
colleagaes peremptorily ordered the release of that officer. 
General Macdowall answered that ho could not comply ; 
that the question was strictly military, and that he could 
not evade bringing it to issue before a court-martial without 
committing tbe honour of the whole Madras army. Heie- 
upon the civil government liberated tbe military prisoner by 
its own authority. 

Upon this— on tbe 28th of January, 1809 — ^Macdowidl 
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embarked for England, having previously forwarded to the 
governor in. council an address to tho Court of Sirectora 


jxom sundry officers of the Madras army, who complained of 
several grievances, and amongst them of the exclusion of 
their conuuandcr-in*cliicf from a scat in council. Mac- 


dowall also left behind him a general order, in which the 
conduct of the quartermaster-general was strongly con- 
demned. The deputy adjutant-general. Major Boles, in the 
absence of his senior, complied with the injunction or the 
wish of the departed oommander-in-ehief, who had gone 
away without leading his formal resignation, and issued the 

t eneral order. The governor in council then suspended the 
eputy adjutant-general, and issued a general order of their 
own, declaring that Gteneral MacdowaJl was removed &om 
the office of comniander-m-ehlef. Colonel Capper, the adju- 
tant-general, informed tho gin emor that he, and not Major 
Boles, was tho responsible person; as the paper would have 
been issued under his signature if he had not been engaged 
in accompanying the eoromander-in-chief on board ship. Sir 
George Barlow then, without removing tlie suspension from 
Major Boles, suspinded Colouel Caj)per also. A consider- 
able port ion of the officers of tho Madras armv drew up, 
and cuculatcd for signatures, a montorial to Lori Minto, as 
govenior-geucral, repeating their grievances and condemn- 
ing the treatment wliich tlieu’ coinmauder-in-cliief liad 
Teccived from the ci\il power. Tiie same officers also drew 
up a flattering address to tho deputy adjutant-general, 
vmom Sir George Barlow had suspended. This was looked 
upon hy the Madras goicnuucnt as downright mutiny ; and 
on the 1st of May, 1S09, another general order was issued, 
Boverely censuring tlio officers w ho Lad cirrulnted the two 
offensive papers, removing some of them from their par- 
ticular commands and suspending others altogether. This 
spread the flames, instead of cxtmguishing them. In Trar 
vancore, atMasulipatam, Sermgapatam, Hyderabad, and other 
stations, they burst into open mutiny. Blood was shed — 
and in no small quantity — ^in Mysore ; for, as a mutinous 
battalion was marching from Chitteldroog to join the muti- 
neers at Scringapatam, they encountered resistance from a 
body of dutiful troops, and fired upon and received the fire 
of their own countrymen or friends and fellow-soldiers. 
Erom 200 to 300 sepoys were killed or wounded. This was 
4r most dangerous spectacle to exhibit to the native army and 
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inhabitants ! It was the inevitable conviction of this danger 
that brought the iEnglish officers rapidly to their senses. 

Krst, those at Hyderabad submitted to the voice of the 
civil authority, and their exjuiiplo was soon followed at idL 
the other stations. Colonel Horry Close, who was at the 
time political resident at the Ma'hratta court of Foonah, 
behaved with admirable skill, firmness, and courage. At the 
voice of the supreme govemmeut, he flew ih>ni Foonah to 
Hyderabad ; and, although lie did not succeed in the first 
instance, the sejioys obeying their mutinous English officers, 
and pointing their muskets and bayonets against him and 
his escort, his heroic bearing, his prudent advice, and his 
evident and great eagerness to prevent the effusion of 
blood, soon jiroducod a great and .healing effect. Other 
superior officers and serrants of the Company behaved most 
admirabty at this moment of crisis. Tn Mysore, Lieutenant- 
Colonel I)avis. the commanding officer, and the Honour- 
able Arthur Cole, resident at the court of tho rajah (though 
Davis was enfeebled by sickness, and Colo hut a very young 
man), conducted themselves with rare prudence, wisdom, 
and fearlessness, and contributed very essentially to tho 
restoration of order and the previntion of sanguinary extre- 
mities. Colonel Gibbs and Colonel ilontrcsor also distin- 
guished themselve'- greatly under eirmunstanees more difficult 
than any that English officers had been placed under in 
India. 

Lord Minto, very laudably, went to Madras, u hence all tho 
mischief had sprung, but before he reached that presidency 
(on tho 11th of Sept( mber) all signs of the mutiny were 
over, except the feeling..' of contrition of those who had been 
engaged in it. IJis ],»r(l»hip applauded ‘‘the inflexible 
firmness of Sir George Barlow, which had preson ed the 
authority of legal government unbroken and unimpaired;’’ 
and reprobated tlie re<‘cnt revolt, of which the ohje^ 
had boon to overawe and control the civil government. 
Many of tlio inutinous officers were very young men, 
who had beli<‘vcd that th('y were doing right in support- 
ing fheir counnander-m-chief, who held the king’s commis- 
sion. Only a few w<‘ro punished in any way. Macdowall, 
who had been so long living in a fire, perished in water, tho 
ship in which he took his passage being lost at sea. If he 
had reached England alive, he would probably have been 
subjected to some severe punishment or ruinovm prose- 
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cation. Yet the Court of Directors seemed to acknow- 
ledge that they had been in the wrong in opposing the 
wish of the Board of Control and refusing Macdowall a 
seat in the council, for they lost no time in giving a 
seat in the council to their new Madras commander-in- 
chief, Sir Samuel Auchmuty. Mr. Petrie, who led the oppo- 
sition in council, was recaUed, and a minority of the Court 
of Directors would have recalled Sir George Barlow likewise, 
but ho was warmly supported by Mr. Perceval’s cabinet, 
and by the majority of the court, who declared that he had 
come out manfully from a desperate contest with the mili- 
t^, who had long been disorderly at Madras, and who had 
aimed at nothing short of erecting their own power as 
supreme over the civil power.* 

* A detail of tliese unhappy proceedings, which were terminated mnch 
sooner than might have been expected, would fill a large volume. Msnr 
hundreds of pages were written and printed at the time in England. 
Among these volumes and pamphlets was a paper by Mr. Petrie, who 
attributed a vast deal of blame to Sir George Barlow. In an article in 
the ‘ Quarterly Beview ' (No. ix.), which fills sixty-five closely-printed 
pages, the whole story is told in a very clear and interesting manner. The 
fscts are carefully, and, on the whole, candidly sifted, making allowance 
for a slight bias on the side of Sir George Barlow. 

The account of the ‘ Rise, Frogresa, and Termination of the Disturb- 
ances at Madras,’ in the * Edinburgh Annual Register’ for 1810, which 
evidently proceeded from the pen of Southey, who then wrote the histo- 
rical part of this periodical work, is clear and good, and considerably 
shorter than the account given in the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ In some 
points it severely censures the coudoct of Sir George Barlow. It says— 
" The shiest and wisest governor might have found bis situation difficult ; 
and whether a system of conciliation, uniting generosity with firmness, 
could have allayed the general agitation, is doubtful ; but il cerlaml]/ 
vttB Mi attempled. Sir G. Barlow seems to hare thought that firmness 
along was sufficient, and that iht vay to make the authority of gorem- 
juent reflected, kos to punieh any pereoa who ditpleaaed the gotemor. 
Upon this angry and vindictive system some pci sons were displaced from 
their official situations, others degraded, others, by distant and unwelcome 
appointments, banished from Madras. Some of these examples may have 
been expedient, but, most assuredly, some of them were arbitrary, oppres- 
sive, and cruel ; and the general ferment and general disgust whidi such 
measures created encouraged the discontented officers, who found the civil 
servants of the Company ready to sympathize with them, because tliey 
wen exasperated by their own grievances. Things were in this state when 
General Macdowall embarked for England, and from this time it is diffi- 
cult to say whether the conduct of the army or of the government was 
moat censurable, till, by the imprudence and intemperance of both, a 
crisis was brought on, which decided the guilt of one f arty, without az- 
oalpating the other.”— ' Edin, Ann. Register.’ 

General Sir Thomas Maitland, at this time governor of Ceylon, am) 
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If conc[uests and annesations ‘were not made in TTin- 
duaton, there was no lack of them in other directions. In 
fact, during the peaceful administration of Lord Sfinto, our 
com^uests and operations in the Lastem Archipelago, or 
Insular India, were iridelT extended — so videlj, indeed, 
that the forces and resources employed in this direction 
•would have made it difficult •to prosecute any important war 
on the Indian continent. 

Our fleets commanded in every sea, so that the Dutch 
and French colonies could receive only a scanty and preca- 
rious support irom the mother countries. All the Malaoca 
or Spice Islands, which had been colonized by the Dutch, but 
which now m reality belonged to the French, — Bonaparte 
having aiuiexcd Holland to his empire, — ^wero reduced •with 
tezy little difficuliy by Anglo-Indian expeditions. The first 
attack was made upon Amboyna, which had been taken by 
the English during the first revolutionary war, but which 
had been restored at the peace of Amiens. A small flotilla 
of Company’s armed vessels, commanded by Captain Tucker, 
and a small military force, consisting of a part of the Com- 
pany’s Madras Emropcan rogimout and a few artillerymen 
(about 400 landsmen in all), luwJcr the command of Captain 
Court, stormed the principal b.ittcrics ou the 16th of 
February, 1810 ; and, ou the follo’n ing day, the whole of 
the island ■was eurreudci'od to the British, .although it •was 
defended by 1,300 men aud a great ijuantity of artillery. 
The five dependent islands quietly submitted to the con- 
querors. Being reinforced by Captiiin Cole, the Amboyna 
expedition drove the Dutch irom their very strong works 
on Banda Heira, and in the course of the month of August, 
1810. reduced the whole of the group called the Banda Isles, 
so productive in nutmegs. 

Nothing now remained to the Dutch subjects of Napoleon 

aftervrards the “ King Tom” of Malta and the Ionian lalimds, was, as all 
tile world knowi, no very great admirer of ncakncbs or laxity of govem- 
ment, yet he censured the conduct of Sir George Barlow as being too 
rigid, lu 1810, Sir James Mackintosh, who was then visiting Colombo, 
was toJd that he (Sii 'f . M.) thought that Lord Minto had slackened the 
cords of government as dangerousiy as Sir George Barltne iigkfened 
Mem.— Diary, in the Life of the Right Hun. .Sir James Mackintosh, 
edited by his Son.’ 

Bat the shortest and best of all the comments mode on these disturb- 
aneee proceeded from the pea of our great duke, and will be found in 
the ' 'wdlington Despatches.’ 
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in those seas except the rich i£and of Java and some settle- 
ments on the coast of the richer and far larger lEdand of 
Somatra. The reduction of these settlements '^as first sog- 
gested to the governor-general hj Mr. Stamford Haffles, one 
of the many men of rare talent that had been trained 
under the Tiast-India Company. Baffles, during only a short 
residence on the coast of Malacca^ had contrived to obtain 
a vast mass of information concerning the Indian Archi- 
pelago; and he not only suggested the expeditions, but 
accompanied and materudly aided those who were intrusted 
with the commands. Though bred to the law, and never in 
any degree a military man. Lord Minlo himself determined 
to go with the troops. His lordship left Calcutta on the 
9th of March, 1811, for Madras, which establishment was to 
furnish part of the forces. The Bengal troops were embarked 
in the middle of April, and, about the middle of May, the 
whole of the expedition arrived at Malacca, the pbee of 
rendezvous, as the best starting-jioint for the conquests pro- 
posed. Gi’eat was the difficulty of making a \oy^ with a 
large fleet through an archipelago where the trind blows 
strongly from one point of tno compass for several months 
together, where the passage between the islands is often so 
narrow th.at only one ship can pass at a time, and then so close 
to the land that the sides of the ves-^el are shadov ed by the 
luxuriant vegetation which extends to the water’s edge.* 

The accounts of this navigiition were contradictory and 
obscure. Few or none of the British naval officers engaged 
in the expedition had ever threaded that perplexing maze, 
and their opinions were dh ided as to wliich was the best 
course to pursue in order to roach Java expeditiously. 
There was no time to waste in disputations, for the favour- 
able monsoou was near tenninaling viben all our forces were 
collected at Malacca. Many insisted that the only practical 
course for a fleet was the northern route round Borneo ; 

* ‘ Memoir of the Life and Pablic Serviees of Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, F.R.S., &c. &c., particularly in the Government of Java, 1811- 
16 ; Bencoolen and its Dependencies, 1817-24 ; with Details of the Com- 
aaerce and Resources of the Eastern Archipelago, and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By his Widow.’ 

This is another admirable book, and full of asefhl lessons and high 
eatcoongements to young men entering into the Hooonnble Company's 
aervice, — a service in vrbieb Raffles, by his own meKts, self-edueatioB, 
and great indiiatry, roae from a very poor and obscure condition, to emi- 
nence, fortune, and fiune. 
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but Baffles, the real planner of the whole expedition, recoin^ 
mended the south-west passage, between Caiimata and 
Soineo, “ and staked his reputation on tho success which 
would attend it.” Baffles had previously ascertained the 
practicabilify of this passage by an experiment in a small 
vessel called the Minto. The governor-general ordered that 
that passage should be taken ; and, in less than six weeks ailer 
quitting Malacca, the fleet, counting more than ninety sail, 
was in sight of Batavia, without accident to a single vessel.* 

Our land troops were under the command of General Sir 
S. Auchmuty : they were divided into four brigades, and 
amounted to neariy 12,000 men, of which about one half 
were British. The climate on that coast, however, proved 
BO noxious, that the hospitals were soon crowded with our 
native Indid,;) sepoys and with our British soldiers. It is 
said that at one time there were 5,000 men on tho sick- 
list and incapable of duty. But neither these disastrous 
circumstances nor the strength of the works prevented the 
easy conquest of the island. Batavia, the capital, to which 
the Dutch had given tho proud title of *• Queen of the East,” 
was BuiTcndered on tho 8th of jtngust, by tho burghers, the 
garrison having retreated to Wcltevrcedcn. 

On the morning of tho 10th of A ugust. Colonel Gillespie, 
with part of our troops, marched to "W cltevreeden. The 
Dutch had abandoned their cantonment there, and had 
taken post about two miles farther up the country, at Cor- 
nelis. Their posilioii was strong, and defended by au 
abattis, occupied by 3,000 of their best troops and four guns 
of horse-artillery; and behind ilieinwcre the fort of Conielis 
and ovher fery strong works. Thus posted, the Dutch, for a 
time, defended themselves stoutly ; but at length their four 
gplr>^ were captured, and they wero driven from the abattis, 
at the point of the ba\ onet. They left on the field about 
500 in killed and noundod, including a brigadier-general, 
who was wounded dangcroush. Tliu lo'<s of tlio British 
was but tnfliug. 

* “ The whole fleet,” sajs the governor-general, “ had assembled on 
the ceaat of Java b; the 3Uth of July. The Moiinte, if alone, would 
have aoee it in a fortnight sooner. 1 have been the more particnler in 
detailing these circumstances, because this expedition must have been 
abandoned for the present year (an earlier departure than actually took 
place from India hartng been found totally imprarticeble) if I had yielded 
to the prodicted difficulties of the passage.” — ■ Memoir of the T.?fc and 
Fnldic Services of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, by his Widow.' 
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The enemy now took shelter dose under their batteries. 
Their main body was strongly intrenched in a position 
between the great rirer of Jacotra and a deep canal dug by 
theDutch, and called the Sloken: this rasition was shut up in 
&ont by a deep trench, strongly paliaadoed ; neither the river 
nor the canal was fordable : seven redoubts and many batte- 
ries, mounting heavy gfuns, occupied the most commanding 
points of ground within the lines, the key-fort of Gomelis 
being in the centre. The heat was too violent, the malaria 
of the spot too destructive, and the number of our forces 
too Bjnali, to admit of regular approaches. The Dutch works 
must be takeu by battery and assault, or not at all. Sir S. 
Auchmuty came up with more troops. Bear- Admiral Stop- 
ford spared 500 of his seamen to assist at our batteries ; 
and these were worked so well, that, one by one, the nearest 
Dutch batteries were silenced. At last, on the 26th of 
August, tho assault was made, under the immediate direction 
and gallant leading of Colonel Glillespie, Colonel Gibbs, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod, and Major Tule ; and the 
works were all carried, and tho whole of the enemy’s army 
was killed, taken, or dispersed. The combat had been most 
obstinate. A tremendous cxplosiou of the magazine of one 
of the Dutch redoubts (whether by accident or by design 
was not ascertained) took place at the instant of its capture, 
and destroyed a number of our officers and men, who were 
crowded on the ramparts, which the enemy had abandoned. 
Colonel Macleod, who attacked another of the redoubts, fell 
in the moment of victory. In aU, twenty -seven sepoys, and 
111 British were slain, 123 sepoys, and* 610 British were 
wounded, and tliirteen were missing. But 5,000 Dutch 
were taken prisoners, about 1,000 were buried in the works, 
multitudes were cut down in the retreat, some of the rivers 
were choked up with the dead, and the huts and neighbour- 
ing thickets were filled with the wounded. Among tho 
prisoners were three general officers, thirty-four field officere, 
ninety captains, and 130 subaltern officers. General Jansens, 
the Dutch command or-iu-chief. who had thrice rallied his 
retreating troops, escaped with cfifficulty, followed by a weak 
eavaliy escort, the sole remains of an army of 10,000 
men.* 

* Sir Samuel Aoebmuty’s * Despatch to Lord Mints.’ 

On the 27th of August, the day after the bloody battle of Cornelis, (he 
warm-hearted, the good, the leaned, the poetical Doctor John Leyden, 
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She finaleapitalatioiL of the vest island, or of all of it idiat 
had been occupied bj l^e Dutch, tras not signed, at Sam»> 
Tsog, by Gtenerai Jansens and Sir S. Auebmuty, tiU the 
18th of September. Such of the natives or Asiatic settlerB 
as had been subjects to the Dutch rejoiced in the change ; 
and many of the mdependent chi^, who occupied the 
principal part of the countzy, came in and coxuted the 
alliance of the new conquerors. Lord Minto did not over- 
rate the importance of Java in his despatches to the autho- 
rities in England 

“ An empire,” said his lordship, “ which for two centuriss 
has contnhuted greatly to the power, prosperity, and grandenr 
<if one of the principal and most respected states in Europe, 

the asaoc'ite anrl friend of Walter Scott, the bosom friend of Stanford 
Baffles, the adimred of all who Vnew him , died of the country fever at 
Welterreeden He expired in the arms of Raffles, who deeply mourned 
his lou : 

“ Wheie sleep the brave on Java’s stiand. 

Thy ardent spirit, Leyden, fled , 

And tame, with ci press sliades the land 
Where gemus tell mid valour bled. 

When tnumph’s tale is nestwrard home. 

On Boi der lulls no }oy shall gleam ; 

And thy loved Tdiot long sh ill momn 
The youtl'iul Poet oi her siiiam ” 

From * Verses,’ by Sir John Malcolm. 

Many congenial si'ints at home innumed his prcniatuie fate. Southey, 
in giving an account ot the con 9 U( of Java, paid a merited complunent 
to the learned Dutch wi iters of on eirher age, who had visited and 
described tbe island, and then concluded with this beautiAil tribute to 
I«yden— ‘ 

“ But the writioga of Nieohotf, and Baldcus, and Valentyn, and Rum- 
pbius remain ; and time, which destroys the work, of tbe rouqueror and 
of the statesman, will but increase their value Unhappily our conquest 
Dost us the life of one who, had his days been prolonged, would probably 
have added more to our knowledge of Eastern literature and antiquities 
than all his pi edecessoi s : I speak of Dr John Leyden, who, for the 
aake of inereasmg liis stores of knowledge, an ompanied Lord Minto upon 
this expedition, and fell a nrtim to the climate , and whose early death 
may be considered as aloes so great, so irreparable (for generationa may 
poos away beion another be found, who with the same industry, the same 
power of mind, and the same disinterested spirit, shall possess the same 
opportun’tiMl that 1 will not refrain from expressing a wish that Java 
hml remained in the hands of the enemy, so Ley den weic alive.” — ‘Edin- 
hmgh Annual Raster.’ 

Walter Scott durw up and published, in this same miscdlany, a very 
touching biographical memoir of his dear tnend Leyden, whom be never 
afeerwarda mentioned hut with feehngs of the greatest affectum. 
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hu been thus yrrested from tbe ebort tisurpation of the 
iS^Bch goreroment, has been added to the dominion of tbe 
Biitish crown, and conrcrted, from a seat of hostile machi- 
natiou and commercial competition, into an augmentation, 
of British power and pro^erily.” Baffles, who could not 
foresee how soon the British goyemment would be induced 
to restore to tho emancipated Dutch these splendid con- 
quests in the Eastern Archipelago, was even warmer than 
gOTcmor-genoral in describing the yalue of Jam “ It 
is, in fact,” said he, “the other India!” Baffles himself, 
imdw the title of Heutenant-govemor of Java and its de- 
pendencies, was appointed to preside over this new empire, 
“as an aeknoi^ledgment of the service ho hod rendered, 
and in consideration of his peculiar fitness for the offlee.” 

Mr. Haro was appointed resident at Banger-Masing, with 
the view of cheching tho war, which was almost constantly 
raging among the native chiefs, and of putting down the 
practice of piracy, which was nowhere carried on in a more 
ferocious manner or on a larger scale. 

It was al«.o during Lord Minto’s administration that 
Bourhon and tho Isle of France wore reduced. In the 


month of July, 1810, a small Anglo-Indian force under 
Colonel Keating, and .a small squadron of his majesty’s 
ships under Commodore Bow ley, subdued the French in 
the first of tlic&c two islands, with no other loss than 
eighteen killed, seventy-nine wounded, and four drowned in 
landing. In ihe month of November, in the same year, 
ships and troops from hlodras, from Bombay, and from 
Bengal, formed their junction at an appointed rendezvous 
near to the Isle of France. 


They were to he joined by a division of king’s troops from 
the Cape of Good Hope ; but as tbeso royal forces did not 
arrive in time, the attack was made without them, * The 
army was commanded by Major-General J. Aberoromby, the 
fleet by Vice-Admiral Bertie. The island was surrounded 
1^ dangerous reefs ; but the whole of the leeward side was 
carefully examined and sounded, and a passage for vessels 
was found where none was supposed to exist. On the 29th 
of November, at 10 o’clock in the morning, the whole fleet, 
consisting of nearly seventy sail, got safely to anchor at the 
point of debarkation in Grande Bade, about twelve miles to 
the windward of Port Louis ; aud the army, with their 
artillery, stores, and ammunition, several detachments of 
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marmes, and a large bodj of seamen, were landed im tiup 
course of the daf, without a single loss or accideDt. 
IVench hod considered such a landing, or anj landing except 
opposite to Fort Louis, as an impracticabiht^ ; and, m eoD^ 
sequence of this old and confirmed persuasion, while ibe 
seaward fortifications of their capital were very formidaUe^ 
their works on the laud aide — inhere they never expected to 
be attacked — ^ ere contemptible. The island, in tact, waa 

S lined the moment that the passage through the reefs was 
Bcovercd; or, at latest, the moment tliat the landing of tto 
troops was so successfully efl’ectcd. 2fumerically, the French 
were too weak to offer any great resistance in the country 
which lay hetw eeii the point of debarkation and the capitu 
of the island. They skinnished a little in a wood, they 
attempted to defend a narrou defile, and they made a short 
stand in some Imes behind the town of Port Louis ; but, 
on the momlug of the 2nd of December, as General Abe^ 
croniby was prepanug to make a general attack, l)e Coen, 
the French governor and eominander*in-cliicf, sent out a 
white flag, and propoiod to capitulate. The attack was 
suspended, and the capitulation was ha'.tily concluded. 
Considering the relative situations of the two foreo8,it was 
thought bj m.uiy persons that Mie British commanders 
idlowed the Fronjii condition*, inueli too favourable. De 
Caen and hia g.arnson were sent to Friiuee. without being 
bound not to w n. against Kngland or her allies during the 
war— a verv idle and useless coiidition, a*, the French of the 
revolutiouaiy school had long eeiiM-d to respect any such 
engagement. But the neli coluji) and its dependencies, the 
forts, well-stored uiagizino«, etc., were gii eii up ; the con- 
querors ohtamed po‘<session of 200 pieces of ordnance in 
excellent condition, of four large French frigates, one French 
sloop, and luc brig; "f two small Fiiglisli frigates which 
had been t.aj'tirred by the Frtmch, and of a iiunibcr of mer- 
chant ships, iiianj of the later being jinzes jiicked up by the 
privateers ot the island, and ’<oiue of them being of great 
value. And, what was most important of all, the French 
were dispossessed of a stronghold, Irom ti hieh, during the 
whoie of this war, they had sorely annojed our East-lndia 
trade. Both these neighbouring islands ought always to 
remain in the hands of the power which holds the empire of 
India ; but, at the peace of Paris, in 1814, the British govern- 
ment, keeping the Isle of France, very unwisely gave back 
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Boorbon. In making tliese^ two important conquests, the 
tsoops had hut few opportunities of displaying their yalour. 
Counting Europeans and natirea, our loss in the Isle of 
France amoimted onlj to twenty-nine killed, ninety-nine 
wounded, and forty-eight missing.* But the facility with 
which laige detacnments from the three presidencies of 
Boogol, Madras, and Bombay were waited to distant islands 
Mid peninsulas, seas and gulfs, and then formed into strong 
and compact armies, was every way calculated to raise o\ur 
miUtaxy reputation ; and if much of the merit was due to our 
national navy, still the East-India Companv, its governors, 
officers, troops, and servants, may fairly claim a large share 
in the honours. 

The pirates in the Persian Gulf, forgetful of several severe 
chastisements they had previously received, attacked and 
plundered an English trading vessel, and treated the crew 
and passengers with great barbarity. Forthwith a amall 
expoaition w'as despatched from Bombay to chastise these 
nuBans and destroy their shipping. Through the good 
diplomac}’ of Colonel J. Malcolm, the imauai of Muscat was 
induced to co-operate, and, in quiek succession, the pirates 
were driven out of Mallia, Slienass, and all thcii’ other 
nests, and their vessels were destroyed. 

Another of Lord Miuto's cxiieditions was not so fortunate 
or so honourable. At the very beginning of his goiem- 
ment (in 1808), when Bonaparte seemed on the point of 
subduing both Spain and Portugal, and nhen f'em> were 
entertained that the French might obtain jiosscs&ion of the 
Spanish colony of Manilla, and thence make an attack upon 
the Portuguese possession at Macao, a small aniiament was 
sent to the Canton river. It uas found now, as it had been 
found in the year 1802, under the administration of Marquis 
"Wellesley, tliat the Chinese cousidcred Macao as a portton 
of their empire, and the Portuguese as mere tenants at 
will j that the Chinese were furious at the landing of any 
British force, and that the Portuguese, or men of mixed 
race, that dwelt at Macao, were liw from being disposed to 
give our troops a hearty n eleome. Our troops, not quite a 
thousand men, were, liowev er, lauded, and with the consent of 
the local Portuguese authorities. A general feeling of enmity 

* XTnfortunatdy, however, Lieat.-Col. Campbell and,Major O’Keefe, 
two exedlent officers, were killed in clearing the defile, which the French 
atteoypted to defend. 

2 B 
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0 B the part of the Ghiiiese inhabitants maoifested itaelf in 
lepeatedsfiBrays and in assaults, particolarly on our aepo^. 
Aw order soon came down from Canton for our troops to 
depart, onr trade at Canton was stopped, and proTudras 
were dbeniod both to onr Indiamen and to the sq^nadron of 
his majesty’s ships. And shortly after this, some of the 
pasteboard warriors of the celcstiiu empire began to march 
towards Macao, and a line of war junks, with pateraro 
guns, was drawn across tho river to intersect all communi- 
cation with Canton. Admiral Drury made a demonstration 
{rf breaking through this line. The boats of all our men-of- 
wor, and of all our Indiamen, were manned and armed. They 
could liavc cut through with very little difficulty or loss, 
but the admiral, instead of fighting, pulled up to parley. 
Upon this the Celestials in tho junk began to firo into the 
English boats. One man was wounded in the admiral’s own 
boat, and hereupon the admiral ordered the signal to be 
made for the attack. But “the signal was not observed,, 
and ordered not to be repeated. The admiral then declared 
Wb intention not to force tho Cliinese line, and returned 
with the boats to the fleet. Though a man of undisputed 
courage, Adminl Drury scorns not to have possessed that 
cool and deliberate judgment viLLcIi was essential to the suc- 
cess of the business be had been engaged in . . . The attempt 
to proceed to Canton iu the boets ought never to have been 
maiw, or it should have been earned through. A pagoda 
was built by the Ohmcfee near the bpot, to commeraorato 
their victory over the English ”*■ Our huinUiation was com- 
pleted by a convention, entered into at Macao iu December 
(180S), m conformity with which our troops wore rc-embark- 
ed, and Admiral Drury sailed away for Bengal. The trade, 
which had been stopped for more than three mouths, was 
th(4i rene^ ed. The pecuniary loss incurred by the English 
through this squabble about Macao w.is very heavy ; and it 
was soon discovered that no trifling addition was made to 
the usual arrogance of the Chinese .f 

*Sir JoLn Francis Davis, late chirfnujienntendcnt in China, governor of 
Hong-Kong, Ac. Parliamentary Evidence, as quoted by, in ‘ *^6 Chinese ; 
a General Description of the Empire oi China and its Inhabitants,' 
f It is but justice to state that tbe rondurt oi Lieutenant- Col. Wegnshn, 
the officer in command of the forces that were landed at Macao, was pm- 
dent, diacteet, vigilant, active, and spirited. This wss liberally aeknow- 
le^ed by tbe governor-general himself. 

Sse services of Lieutenant-Col. Thomas M. 'Weguelin, in ‘ Esst-Indin 
Military Calendar.' 
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licxrd Minto resigned bis office, and took bis passage for 
Sngland towards the close of the year 1813. It is said 
tiiat when ho returned j&om India he frankly confessed that 
hia notions about the first and greatest ot our govemors- 
gencral were ■very different firom what they had been a 
quarter of a century before, when ho harangued in the 
fiouso of Commons or sat with the managers of Haafingal^ 
impeachment in "Westminster Hall. More than this, his 
lordship recommended carrying out the system of aggran- 
dizement, connection, and supremacy which Hastings had 
been the first to adopt ; and he confessed that without this 
supremacy, by conquest or by connection, our empire in the 
"Eiak could not stand ; and that the timid, neutrality, non- 
interference system, which had now been so long cherished 
the British legislature and government, and by the 
Court of Directors, Avas altogether inapplicable to our 
situation in India. 

If his government had lasted sir months longer, he must 
have found himself involved in extensive wars in Hindustan. 


2 n 2 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The cominerciiil monopoly of tie Eatt-India Compimy 
had long been a subject oi'jealousy and ooin]>laint with some 
of the mercantile iiitercstd of the United Xingdom ; and at 
even renewal of the Company’s charter, efforts liad been 
made to throw open some portions of the India or China 
trade. Many merchants, of London, Liverpool, and other 

n ts (not sufficiently rejecting that the trade in India 
been acquired by the Company through conquest and 
d.ominion, and that this conquest and dominion could not 
have been acquired if the Company had not been allowed 
the profits derivable from the trade of the country), had, 
for a 1 ery long time, contended that they, and Great Britain 
at large, had a just right to participate in the India and 
China trade. 

The first groat inroad on the Company’s eiolusive privi- 
leges did not, howeier, take place until the year 1813. On 
the 22nd of JPebruaiy, the Compani, well aware of the 
many and strenuous efforts that were making to break up 
then monopoly, represented, by petition to parliament, that, 
without their commercial priviiegeB, they could not maintain 
their political privileges or territorial iio'setisions ; the com- 
mefcial monopoly being but an instrument for political pur- 
poses, &e. A modification of the system hiid, however, been 
previously resolved upon by ministers ; and before the session 
closed, a bill (act of the 55 Geo. III.) was carried through 
both houses. The trade with India (but not with China) 
was thrown open in ships of a given tonnage, under license 
from tbe Court of Directors, on whose refusal to grant such 
license, an appeal lay to the Board of Control. The resort 
of individuals to India for commercial or tor other purposes 
was put undej similar regulations. Thus there was mtiro- 
•dueed a divided authority in matters of commerce, as there 
had previously been in politics. Henceforward it was 
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Miacted that the Company's accounts should he kept under 
the two separate heads of “territory” and “ commerce.” A. 
general authority was given to government, through the- 
Board of Control, over the appropriation of the territorial 
revenues and the surplus commercial profits which might 
remain, after a strict observance of the appropriation clauses 
and the claims of the Company’s cremtors. From this 
time forward no govemor-genend, governor, or commander- 
in-chief was to bo appointed by the Company without the 
^provol of the crown ; and no suspended or dismissed sei> 
vantof the Company was to be restored without the consent 
of the Board of Control. The bounty of the Court of 
Directors was also restricted, it being laid down that in the 
bestowal of any sum exceeding £600, the concurrence of 
the Board of Control w.-is indispensable. Moreover the 
Board of Control was to hold and exercise authority over the 
Company’s college and seminary in England.* 

At a very early period the Company had paid considerable 
attention to the establishing of schools ana chapels in their 
factories, and to the means of diffusing the doctrines of the 
Christian faith among their native servants, and among 
other natives living in the neighbourhood of their settle- 
ments. By the charter of 1698, the Company were bound 
to maintain a miuistcr and schoolmaster in ci ery garrison 
and superior factoir, uud to set apart a decent place for the 
performance of divine worsluj). They were also required to 
have a chaplain to every ship of 500 tons or upwards, whose 
salary was to commence from the ship sailing outwards. 
Such ministers V ere to be appro\ed by the arcllbishop of 
Canterbury, or the bishop of London, and ^\cre to be at all 
times entertained mth proper respect. Bcsident ministers 
in India were to learn the “ Portuguese and Hindu Jan- 
guages, to enable tlicin to instruct the Gentoos and others 
in the Christian religion.’’ On the union of the two Com- 
panies in 1708, it iias declared by the charter, that the 
chaplain should have precedence next after the fifth member 
of council at his factorv. 

Even at earlier periods, v e find the Company cniplormg 
missionaries, sending out bibles and catechisms, and bestov - 
mg attention on the education of the native children. In, 
1W7, they sent out a new schoolmaster — jVSt. Kalph Orde, 


* Tbt eBtablishmeata at Hoilejbury «ad Addiscombe. 
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— ^vith a liberal salair and appointmenta, telling their agettte 
that — “ He is to teach all the children to read Eogliah, and 
to write and cipher, gratis ; and if any of the other nattcKU, 
as Portuguese, Geutoos, or others, will send their children 
to school, we require that they be also taught gratis, and 
vou are to appoint some convenient place for this use ; and 
lie is likewise to insti'uct them in the principles of the PrQ> 
testant religion ; and he is to dirt at our table."* In the 
same missive, which has a savour of the naivete of the olden 
times, the agents were told that they might givo two rupees 
apiece to such as should be able to repeat the catechism by 
Imart, “ for their encouragement.” 

The Society for Ihumoting Christian Knowledge, founded 
at the beg innin g of the last centuiy, soou directed its attention 
towards India, and sent thither nub&ionarics as well as books. 
In the year 1744. and again in 1752, we find the Company 
giving hearty assistance to this religioua society. They 
ordered that the miasionai'ies sent out by the society should 
have the use of a church at Cuddalore, anti of a church 
at Madras. “ And,” wrote the Company to their agents, 
“as a further encouragement to the said missionaries to 
exert themselvesi in propagating the Protestant religion, we 
do hereby empower you to give the m, at such times as you 
shall think proper, in oiur name, any sum of money, not 
exceeding oOO pagodas, to be laid out in such manner, and 
appropriated to suca uses, as you shall approve of ; and you 
are hereby dirtctcd to give us, from time to time, an account 
of the progress made by them in educating children and 
increasingiihe Protestant religion, together with your opinion 
upon their conduct in general, and what further encourage* 
ment they deserve.” In the some tear in which this was 
written to Madras (1752), the Court wrote to Bombay : — “As 
it will be greatly for the interest of the Company to Lave sa 
many of the soldiery, and others our dependants in the 
j^sidency of Bombay, instructed in the principles of the 
J^rotestant religion, we have thought proper to add two more 
chaplaiiis fo your ostahlishnicnt, who are to reside at Telli- 
cherry ^d Anjengo, or wherever else you shall think prefer 
to station them, so as will best answer our intentions ; 

^at we may have the advantago of a rising generatioB 
instructed in the same principles, we recommend it to yosj 

* Conespondeace, quoted by F. Aaber, • Rite and Progren.’ 
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to form a diua for the Betting up and eetabKshmg charity* 
aehoolei, whereiu the children of our soldiers, maniwrs, 
tK^^eeaes, and others, may be educated as well at the subor- 
diaates as at Bombay. When you can reduce your plan 
to practice, you may depend upou our ^ving an assist^ce 
becoming the Company ; and we most earnestly recommend 
it to every one of our servants and others, who are in good 
circumstances, to contribute freely to an undertaking of 
such utility to tlie presidency in general. 

“ When schools are erected in consequence of this recom* 
mendation, our chaplains arc frequently to visit them, to see 
what improvement the chddreu malte, and to give their 
utmost assistance in instructing and confirming them in the 
principles and profession of the Protestant religion.” * 

Although not m sufficient numbers — considering the 
vast extent of the country and its teeming population — 
India had not been left without chaplains or without mis- 
riouaries ; but the labours of the latter had not been attended 
with any great success, and the more cautious Anglo-Indian* 
had shrunk from the risks attendsnt on a too energetic 
spirit of proselytizing. The Hindus, submissive in all but 
that, hod always seemed ready to rush into insurrection at 
the slightest interference with their religious rites and ancient 
customs — customs and rites not more ancient than (in manT 
cases) revolting and degrading to humanity. Partly through 
their owu fault in attempting to trauslate the whole of TOO 
Scriptures into mo.st difficult languages, with which they 
were most impcrfeotlv oequaiuted, and partly through the 
sense-striking, attractive, and splendid ritual of the Homan 
C!atholic church, tho success of the English missionaries, whe- 
ther of tho Estoblishod Church or Baptists, had been very 
inferior, at least in numerical amount, to that of the papist 
missionaries. And ret Ihe most able and best momoCT of 
the great Boman Propaganda had been fain to confess, after 
residing forty years iu India, that only the very worst of the 
natives he had converted remained steady to their new 
fsito. 

The best r^ult of tho efiforts of our missionaries was to 
be seen in Tumevelly ; and it was such as to encourage 
the hope that what had been done there might bo found 
practicable elsewhere. In the very centre of tho south of 

* Correspondence, quoted by P, Auber. 
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Tinnevellj there were two viUages, one of fiOO and the 
other of 400 natiTO Christians, wiw regular churches, natire- 
priests, catechists, and hoys’ and girls’ schools. They were 
Uving as Christians, in harmony, without a vestige of idola* 
try to he seen in either vUIe^, nor an idol to be fimnd. 
Jtegular service in the church was held daily. Ghoups of 
women were to he sceu assembled together under the shade 
of the palmyra-tree, spinning cotton and singing tiieir 
Lutheran hymns to the motion of their wheels, while the 
men were at the same time lahourmg m the field. It was 
like an oasis in the moral desert of tho immense country.” 
The Hindu tchsildar bore the strongest testimony to their 
conduct, as being an inoiTensive, quiet people; and said that 
he should I’ejoicc if .all the inhabitants around were like 
them. The name of the one village was MothcUoor, tho 
name of tho other n as Nazareth. They were a part of the- 
labours of the Christian Knowledge Society in Tinnevelly. 
They had been without any missionary for many years, hut 
they had x-etained (he fiiith and doctrines w hich had been 
taught them, and they periormed all tho offices of religion 
among themselves.t 

In the debato" in parliament, nu the new charter, much 
was said respecting the propagation of Christianity, and tho 
appointmont of ll'i^»ionaPles, to be salaiicd by the state. 
Nearly overv niui who lived in India opposed this last 
measure. 

Nevertholosg, It MS'- now hoped that a regular and well- 
appomtod Uicrarohy, headed by jirelatcs of the Anglican 
church, of Icaining and u'rti'o, might contribute to £fiuse 
the Proteriaut religion among tho natives; w'hile the vast 
and constantly increasing inunbers of Englishmen settled or 
serving in India seemed to demand more spiritual care than 
hadTiitherto been bestowed upon them. A bishop of Cal- 
cutta, with diocesan authority over the whole of British India, 
and three archdeacons to superintend the chaplains of the 
presidencies and of all the settlements, were appointed. 
But it was not deemed prudent to enter fully into the wishes 
espreased in petitions presented to parliament firom various 
parts of the kingdom, praying that provision might he made 
for the resort of missionaries, &c. to India. A few indiscreet 

* A native collector of taxes. 

t Letter of one of the Company’s rhsplains, as qaoted by P. Auber, 
in ' Rise and Progress of the British Power in India.’ 
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musioiLarieB spread over Hiudostaa might have jeopardized 
our empire, mthout doing any spiritual good to the natiyes. 
in the ^bate a Scotch member stated that the majority of 
the British residents in India were Scotchmen and Presby- 
terians, and therefore would have no provision for their 
public worship, and he proposed a dauso for the appoint- 
ment of three superior Scotch elcrg^'iiicu, one at each 
presidency, with a salarj' of £1,000 each. The proposition 
was rejected ; but at a subsequent discussion, it was made 
known that the Company had given an assimance for the 
maintenance of ministers of the Scotch kirk at its oun 
expense.* 

The first appointments to the Calcutta bishopric were 
admirable, for the lawn has not often been worn by better 
men than Bisliop Middleton and Beginald Heber. "We do 
not know that the difiusion of our religion among Hindus, 
Mahometans, or Parsecs has been ^e^J• niatcriallv accele- 
rated; hut wo belioe there is no doubt tiiat the chscipline 
of our church, aud the general morals and devotion of the 
British subjects iu India, have bot'u improved by the eccle- 
siastical institutions provided lor bv the legiblaiurc in 1813. 
The obscene and bloody superstitions which disgrace Hin- 
dustan (speaking of merely mortal means) can be removed 
only by lime, and slow and cautious measures : hut it is 
consoling to reflect that some of the worst abominations 
have been at the least dw arfed and checked. « 

As isolated beings, uuconucctcd w ith got emment, the few 
Protestant missionaries in the country caused little or 
no alarm to the giianliims of tho Jiindu religion, or to 
the professors of Mahometanism ; but if the legislature 
had complied with the wishes of some well-meaning aud 
pious persons at home, and had biuldenly tlirow u into India 
a great number of ‘‘ Att-of-Parliameiit missionaries,’” to bo 
protected by aud coimcetcd with oim Indian got emment, 
there can be no doubt but that a great alarm would have 
bran immediately cicited. But » respectable church esta- 
blishment, w ith a Bufl'ragaii bishop at tlio head of it, and 
with the clergy intrusted with the eare aud zealous in the 
superintendence of the public schools iu Calcutta. Madras, 
and Bombay, might, without exciting any jealousy or alarm, 
silently and gradually effect a favourable jliange. not only 


* ' .tnnoil Register,' for 1813. 
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in the religion and morality of the British sabjects, but in 
those of the natives also. The establishment of the 
“Bishop’s College” at Calcutta, by Dr. Middleton, the first 
Frotesi^t bishop in India, tvos calculated to do infinite 
good; and smce its improvement and enlargement by the 
accomplished Beginald Ileber, our second bishop, great good, 
we belmve, has been done by it. It hoe been weU said that 
much may be expected irom the institution of schools on a 
liberal plan for the benefit of the rising generation of the 
Hindus , and that to convey instruction through the medium 
of the J^glish language, m every bianch of useful know* 
le^e, and in the principles of rehgion and moral rectitude, 
will do more to open their minds to conversion, and to con- 
vince them of the monstrous absurdity of their own poly- 
theism, than all the translations of the Scriptures and 
religious tracts which have been circulated among them. 
“A general knowledge of history or geography will at once 
disperse that cloud of more than Egyptian darkness, which 
tor so many ages has confinc^l their view .... AVhen they 
cease to consider Moimt Mu u as 20,000 miles high, and the 
world as a flower, ol whicli India is the cup, and other 
cotmtnes tho loavts, their minds i lav become more open to 
rational vie'is on the subject of rdigiou ’* 

* ‘ Quarterly Re,ie«,’ No. Ut. 

Read also Aiuslie (tVluteUw), • Ilistorical Sketch of Curutmuity id 
Indui, and other Eastern Countiw<i,’ 8^rl , Eilmbuigh, 3&.15 • Bengal, 

Histoncai and Eorlevustital .S^etebe^ of, Irom the Eirlirst Settlement 
nntdthe Conquest ot the Cou.itr\ by rbe Enclish, iii 1757/ Calcutta, 
1831. ^ Whitehead (.Eduard), ‘ Skvtih ot the L^tiblisbed Church in 
India,’ 12nui., Loudon, 184e. Lushington (Cliarks), 'History, Design, 
and Present State of the Religious and Cb intable In'.titutions iouuded by 
the British in Calcutta and its Yiriuity,' Calcutta, lb24. * 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

The earl of Moira, soon afterwards marquis of HaatiiigB, 
Bocceeded LordlSIiixto as goTernor-gencral. As LordRawdon, 
ho had greatly distinguished himself in the uar of American 
indej^endence, more than thirty years before his Indian, 
appointment. He had the well-earned reputation of being 
a brave soldier, and, if not throughout a consistent politi- 
cian, he was a nobleman of the most honest intentioBs, 
aincerely attached to his sovereign, high-minded beyond 
most of his contemporaries, and libei^ and generous in the 
extreme. He had also a grace and dignity in his manners, 
which will not be forgotten by those who ever saw him, and 
which could not he without their effect in a country like 
India. 

His lordship was nominated on the 18th of KoTember, 
1812, and, arriving in India, Lord Minto resigned the 
government to him, on the 4th of October, 1813. He was 
obliged to attend almost immediately to matters of war, for 
the Birmans, or Burmese, continued to trouble one of our 
frontiers, while the Nepaulese made encroachments on 
another, both being encouraged by the pacific system of Lord 
BCinto. The Birmans -n ere brought to reason for the pre- 
sent ; but the Nepaulese spumed negotiations. The Qor- 
khas, who domineered in Hcpaul, retained that paasiohi for 
war and conquest to which they owed their recently-esta- 
blished dominion, and except in the neighbourhood of our 
military stations on that frontier, it was found impossible to 
idieck their border forays, or their constant quarrels with 
our subjects. In the month of May, 1814, while some 
negotiations were opening, the Nepaulese treacherously 
at^ked and murdei^ all our police officers stationed in 
Bootwnl. The earl of Moira determined to, send armies to 
deal with these troublesome neighbours. He had been 
named commander-in-chief of the forces as well aa governor- 
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general. Age had not chilled his militaiy ardonr ; his lord* 
ship BtUl was every inch a soldier. He quitted Cslcutta in 
June, to make a tour of inspection, to concert measures for 
the campaign, and to make defensive arrangements against 
the marauding Pindarrees, who were threatening our north- 
ern frontiers. 

The Nepaulese frontier was about 600 miles in length, 
and for the most part very n^ged ; and the enemy had the 
command of all the passes of the forests and hills.* Very 
fsw parts of the country had e%er been examined by Euro- 
peans. Tbo Nepaulese <avere ns Jealous and viguant as 
the Chinese, from whom most of their tribes originally 
descended. 

Lord Moira, however, resolved that his forces should act 
offensively along the w hole line of the frontier, and break into 
the country from different points. For the whole plan of 
the campaign — ^which was clearly dcfeclIvD through want of 
local information — his lordship seems to bo answerable. 
Major-Gleneral Marlcy, with the principal force, consisting 
of about 8,000 men, was to march upon Catmandoo, the 
capital; Major-General Wood w.is to overrun all Bootwul, 
and to menace Pulpa ; Major-General Gillespie was to seize 
the passes of the niers Jumna and Ganges, iu order to cut 
off the retreat of the enemy to the eastward; and Major- 
General Ochtorlony, with the 4ibh. corps, was to invade the 
western provinces of the Gorkhas. The (lorklias alone had 
at this time about 12,000 fighting men, dressed, armed, and 
disciplined in imitation of the Cunipany’s sepoys ; and if 
this imitation was not v< ry perfect, the men were robust, 
active, and courageous. The strength of the country was 
great, being skirted and intersected by lotty mountains, and 
abounding m excellent defensive positions.t As our forces 
advMiced towards the frontiers, the Gorkha ofScers ordered 
that all the weUs should be poisoned ; but this is a threat 
which has often been used, and has ncicr been carried 
extensively into practice. The Nepaulese mode of makinff 
stockades in excellent positions, and the stubbonmess with 
which they defended them, proved more mischievous to the 

* ' Historv of the Political and MiUtarf Transactiona in India, during 
the Adminiatration of the Marquis of Hastings, 1813-23.’ By Henry 
T. Frinsep, Esq. < 

t Walter Hamilton, ‘ Account of the Kingdom of NepanI, and of the 
Territories annexed to this Dominion by the Honse of Gorkha.’ 
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mniders. G^eral Qillesme, who had had bo natrow aa 
escape at the jnaBeacre of Vellore, fought his way well into 
the country, hut was killed on the SOth of October, 1814, in 
a too hasty assault on the fort of Kalunga General Wood 
&iled completely in his operations, and General Marley 
failed so miserably as to be taxed by the contmandervin- 
chief with gross neglect and imbecility. The mistake com- 
mon to all these commandera in the first Nepaul campaign 
appears to have been a too great contempt for these new 
and untried enemies. Bat the whole campaign must be 
considered as a war of experiment — as a war in a no^el 
field, where almost everytlung was yet to learn. General 
Ochterlony, however, with his single division, gained bril- 
liant successes in the western provinces of the Gorkhos, 
defeated the enemy in several battles, drove them into the 
fort of Maloun, and there forced them to ca^tulate. By 
these victories the countries between the Jumna and Sut- 
ledj were effectually cleared, to the great satisfaction of the 
Seiks, and of the hill chieftains who were allied with the 
Company. But the u ar was not yet terminated, though it 
had already lusted more than a year. Those uho held 
authority at Catmandoo, the capital of Nepaul, consented to 
a treaty , and then refused to ratif> it, and then defied the 
English to another campaign in the heart of their own 
country.* 

The entire management of this second campaign in 
Nepaul, which commenced in Bebruarv, 1816, was left to 
Major-General Ochterlony, who had so ably conducted all his 
part of the first campaign. Ochterlony had nearly 20,000 
effective men, including three European regiments, his ma- 
jesty’s 24th, 66th, and 87th. The British soldiers were better 
suited to a war among lofty and bleak mountains tban were 
the sepoys from the hot plains of Hindustan. He diWded 
Ids forces into four brigades, which were respectively com- 
manded by Colonel Kelly, Lieutenant-Colonel Nicol, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Miller, and Colonel Hick. Colonel Kelly was 
detached to the right, Lieutenant-Colonel Nicol to the left ; 
the other two brigades, guided by Ochterlony, moved straight 
through the forests to the foot of a pass, ahoi e which tho 
Nepaulcse were strongly posted behind their troublesome 
stockades. These works were altogether^unassailable in 


* Henry T. Prinsep. 
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front ; but, after fonr days' diligent seam^, Gaptain FiclBen- 
gill, o£ tbe qaartermaater-general’s departmen.^ found a 
route which turned the pasa. In the oaxknesB of night,. 
General Ochterlonj, in person, led Miller’s brigade through 
a de^ and narrow chasm, and over the brow oi a formidable 
burier of hills. By sorai o’clock on the following morning 
the heights on the dank of the enemy’s position were occu> 
]^d without resistance. Kearly at the same time Colonel 
Dick’s brigade, which had been left at the foot of the pass, 
mored up in front close to the outer stockade ; and in the 
coarse of the morning they frund the triple fortification 
evacuated, in consequence of the success of Ochteriony’s 
operation for turning the position. Our troops were obliged 
to bivouac on the bleak mountain-tops for four days, waitmg 
the arrival of their supplies and tents, as no laden animal had 
been able to accompany them, or to climb the hill which th^ 
bad chmbed. During the firat two days the men sufTered 
extreme privations. But their gallant leader shared in their 
hardships, Iiaving no baggage, and sleeping xmder cover of a 
hut, hastily constructed for him by the men of the 87th, 
of boughs cut from the green trees.* By the 20th of 
Fcbinary the supplies and tents were brought up, and 
the roads were prepared for a further advance. The enemy, 
vexed and disheartened at Ochterlony’s unexpected dis- 
covery of the route across the first bamcr of monntoms, 
eontanued to retreat from stockade to stockade, until they 
came to the town of Mukwanpoor, which Etands on a hill, 
and which had both a fort and a stockade. On the 27th, 
Ochterlony occupied a bill in front of Mukwanpoor, and 
within two miles of that town. The Gorkhas endeavoured 
to recover this hili. In their first attack they drove in a 
weaJi: outpost, and killed the commanding officer, Lieute- 
nant'Tnrcll A smaJl village on the hill was, however, gal- 
lantly maintamod, after the fell of Tirrcll, by Dieutraant 
Kerr and Ensign Impey (a grandson of Sir Elijah Impey), 
who were both publicly thanked in general orders for this 
service Oehterlony threw forward the flank companies of 
the 87th and the 2oth regiments of native infantry. On 
fhe other side, the Gorkhas poured forth 2.000 men from 
fheir stockade in front of Mukwanpoor, and showed a deter- 
mination to gaip the village and recover all the ridge of the 

* Henry T. Frinsep. Memoir of Oehterlony, in ' Hast-India Hilitnry 
Calendar.’ 
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bill. The IhigliBh geoeral then threTr forward four nune 
companieB of the 87th and the second battalion of the 12th 
natiTe in&ntiy Again, on the other hand, the Goihhaa 
reinforced their columns of attack. Ochterlony brought 
his guns to play along the ridge ; and thereupon the Gor- 
hhas brought up some of their guns, and fired hotly on our 
camp and line, where the general and hia staff were con- 
i^uouB objects. After a stem contest, the enemy yielded 
to our superiority of artillery, and to a bayonet-charge made 
by some of the British soldiers ; and they fled beyond a deep 
hollow which separated the ridge Irom Mukwanpoor. There, 
however, and in a jungle, they maintained themselves for 
some hours, keeping up, across the hollow, a hot fire of 
aitiUeiy, which did little mischief, and an incessant fire oi 
musketiy from the jungle, which did a good deal. But 
towards sunset, Ochterlouy brought up a fresh sepoy bat- 
talion, and Hlajor JS'ation, putting himself at tile head of it, 
dashed iierosH the hoUow, charged ivith the bayonet, and 
captured the nearest of the guns. After this the Gorkhas 
retired behind their stockades or into their fort, leaving 
their dead and w ounded behind them. Hitherto they had 
always shown the greatest devotion in canvdng ofl’ their 
wounded. Their loss was very severe ; they acknowledged 
themselves that it exceeded 800 men. Our loss in killed 
and wounded rather exceeded 200. 

The day after the battle of Mukw.anpoor, Colonel Xicol, 
who had hceii detached with his brigade to the left, joined 
Ochtcrlony, having succeeded in iienetrating into the 
eouutry by a pass near Kamnuggur, and by the winding 
valley of a river. Colonel Kelly, who had been detached 
with his brigade to the right, had also succeeded in finding 
a route which led him across the mountains to the important 
fortress of Hureeliurpoor. As usual, this fort had a strong 
stockade in its ihmt. But the Gorklias committed the 
same mistake here w hicli they had committed at Mukwan- 

J )oor, by abandoning an eminence at about 800 yards’ distance 
rom their stockade. This ridge was instantly seized by a 
detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel O’Hafloran. The 
enemy sallied in full force to recover tho ridge, and O’Hal- 
lorau had to sustain an unequal fight from six in the morning 
until near the hour of noon. But when n strong reinforce- 
ment came to the ridge of the hill mth two six-pounders and 
two howitzers mounted on elephants, the enemy feU back to 
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their stockade. They left a considerable number of kifted 
and wounded on the hill, and they made no furthw attempt 
to regain possession of it. On the side of the TictorBj^otuy 
four Eui^eans and four natives were killed, aud five 
Enghsh omcers, twenty-three English soldiers, and twenty- 
five natives were wounded. Both the stockade and the fort of 
Hureehurooor were evacuated in the course of the ensuiaig 
night. Colonel Kelly converted the fort into a depdt, and was 
preparing for a farther advance when he received intelligenoe 
that the war was over. 

The defeat at MiikwaMoor had carried consternation 
into the court of Catmandoo. The Ncpaul rajah put the 
red seal to the previous treaty which he had romsed to 
ratify, and sent an envoy to General Ochterlony’s camp. 
The earl of Moira had very wisely instructed the general not 
to conclude a treaty until the enemy should be sufficiently 
humbled to “make it safe to rely on their sincerity. To 
humble the pride of these warlike tribes and destroy their 
prestige in the eyes of the peoples and rulers of India, was 
more important than to make acquisitions of territoiy. 
General Ochterlour, however, determined to do both. He 
told the envoy that the Compeny must now retain all the 
territorj' in Kepaul wbi rb their troops occupied, including 
the vaUey cf the Itaptce, Hureeburpoor, etc. ; that the 
rajah mu«t vmte a sub^n^s^ive letter to the governor- 
general, and, finally, that he. the Gorkha negotiator, must 
present the ratified treaty on hit knees at his (Gleneral 
Ochterlouy’s) durbar, ui the presence of all tho vakeels in 
camp. To all these conditions the court of Catmandoo was 
obliged to submit. The country was now becoming very 
unhealthy ; but our army did not quit the bills and forests 
of Xepaul until two important forts were surrendered, in con- 
formity with the treaty, to our ally, the rajah of Sikkim.* 

All the articles of the treaty were executed with rare 
punctuality. The raiah of Kepaul bound himself never to 
ffisturb the Company’s frontiers or the territories of any of 
its allies ; never to advance any claim to the territories w^h 
had formerly been disputed, or which were now ceded; 
never to retain in his service any British subject, cm the 
subject of any European or American state, without the 
consent of the British government ; to allow the permanent 
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nridence of an Skiglish minuter at the court of Catmandoo, 
«.n<1 to aend accredited mmistera of his own to reside at 
Cafamtta. The gorcmop-general, as a politic act of concilia- 
tion, restored some of the territory which had been con- 
quered, after a straight and even frontier for the Company’s 
nnminifiim hod been drawn and marked at certain distances 
with pillars of masonry, to prevent any future disputes. 

One of the many curious circumstanecs attending this 
war in liepaul was the chance of an English nriri v comingin 
contact with an army of the celestial empire. The Chinese, 
whose real domitiious extended to ^ic feet of the Himalaya, 
claimed a hctltious dominion over the whole of Nepaul ; 
and their claim was so fur admitted, that the Nepauleso 
sent, every three years, some trifling tribute to Pekin. 
During our first campaign of 1S14-15, tlie Xepaulese called 
upon the emperor of China for assistance, deeltiriug that the 
■quan’el with tlie English had arisen in eonsequeCc-o of their 
having demanded to bo jmt in possession of tlie passes 
through the mountains, tu order that they might invade 
Cliina. At first the Cliinese gave no credit to lliis false- 
hood ; but when they hoard from their omi oflieers com- 
manding on the Himalaya frontier, that the red coats were 
i-eully advanciug through Xenaul, they believed the story. 
It was accordingly determinod by the court of Pekin tliat 
an army should be sent into Xepaul. But the first cam- 
paign and the second were ended, the war was over, and the 
rqoh beaten and humbled, before the anny of the celestials 
was heard of at Oatinundix*. The governor-general scut ex- 
julaimtious, which were deemed satisfactory In thq Chinese. 
The Gorkhas, iiho ncre now afraid of tlie assist aiice they 
had invited, asked the English resident at Catmandoo 
whether, in case the Chinese should invade their tcmtorles, 
they might depend upon the co-operation of a British afmy 
in resistnig them ! The celestials, after lying sonie time on 
■the reverse of the Himalaya, marched back to Pekin.* 

The lesson which the Nepaidese received from Oehterlony 
made a lasting impression ; they have never since given us 
nny trouble ; and, instead of fighting against us, some of 
their best imd bravest men have long been fighting for us. 

* For farther particulars relating to tbrse very curious transjctione we 
vefer the reader to Mr. Frinsep’s very interesting and acciiiate work. 
'From the situation thia gentleman held nnder the rourquiB of Hastinga’s 
adnuniatration, be had ample means of obtaining the best information. 
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The Gorkhas in onr pay have been fidthful to the Company 
and valorous on the field of battle. 

The able officer who had so well managed the second and 
last campaign was properly honoured and rewarded.* He 
was a toon of genius, and not above learning what was 
nseful even from a semi-barbarous enemy. If he had been 
a man of routine, or a formalist and pedant, attached exclu- 
sively to one art of war, cither ho would never have 
threaded the passes and labyrinths of Z^cpnul, or he would 
have heen sacrificed with his whole army long before reaching 
Mukwanpoor. Hut Ojhterlonv saw that the resource of 
stockades would he equally available to au invader ; that it 
might be made to cover and setMire overj' advance of the 
British, and he thus lurued against the invaded ; and that 
it placed the issue of the war in the power of continuance. 
He therefore adopted the IMepauleso system of stockading 
both in hi., first and second campaign; and to this he was 
principally mdebtod for his success. By this means the 
operations of our divisions which jicnetrated the hills were 
converted into a war of posts, and depbts and weak detach- 
ments were put iii a position of becurity when the main 
divisions were liir aumv-t lie also attended sedulously to 
his commissariat, establisbiuc and stock.nding good maga- 
zines of provisions as he adianced. If, at any time, he had 
been compelled to retreat, his ti-oops Mould have food and 
shelter provided for them iii thcic I'onificd <lepots. 

The goveruor-genond had found it o.vlromoly difficult to 
procure the funds uecesbury fin' this imuhually long war in 
Jfepaul. The tre.-isnri Iiad been drained by the great 
expenses attending Bord ilinto’s annavieuis in the Arehi- 

* He retfivfd the order of tlie Bath, and was afterwards created a 
baronet. The East-India Company lotcd a pension of ;gl,000 per 
annUm to Mojor-Oencral Sir David Ocbterlony, Bart., and K.C.B., in 
acknowledgment of his siili-ndi.! -enrices in Ibe Nepanlese war. 

t I.iHIe advance was made in A'epaul until we adopted the plan of 
atockading posts, whicli the natiire of the campaign frequently rendered it 
necessary to place beyond the liiiiits of prompt succour. H.id tliis plan 
been adopted at tlie beginnintr, several senous disasters would not have 
happened. “ It was, however," adds Mr. Prinsep, “ altogether a new 
thing to the Bengal army; for, from the earliest days, there had never 
been works thrown up for the defence of an outpost. . . . Sir David 
Ocbterlony hus^tUe merit of having first resorted to this plan, and of 
having adopted too, as a rehource of prudence which occnired to his 
own mind, not wught to him by the experience of disaster, as was the 
Case with otherse — * History of Political and Militaiy TrennetuniSf' 
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pdflgo- The inereasing ralue of gold bullion in England 
had also made itself felt in India. Specie seemed to be dis- 
appearing in Bengal, and credit was sadly deranged. But 
the war in Nepaul must be prosecuted, remittances must 
be made to England, or disgrace or ruin must ensue. The 
crisis was £tr from being so bad now as then, yet the earl 
of Moira acted much upon the same plan which AV^arren 
Hastings had pursued, in the first instance, in 1780, when 
the Erench and the Mysoreans were threatening the over- 
throw of our empire. He cast his eyes upon the nabob 
vizier of Oudo, and determined to make his coflers contribute 
to the support of the JS^epaul war and to the fast-sinking credit 
of the Company. Saadut Ali was known to be fond of hoard- 
ing, and was believed to he very rich. It was represented 
to him that his Icmtories had suftered as much as our own 


from the aggression of the Jfepaulese, and that ^erefore it 
was but Just that he should jiay part of the e.vpcnses of the 
war. But just at this finaucial crisis the avaricious nabob 
vizier departed this life, djiiig at Lucknow on the 11th of 
July, 1814, as the goA emor-gcncral was on his way from 
Calcutta to that city. Two of his sons claimed the musnud. 
Ghazeo-ud-Heen, w ho paid dow n tw o crores of rupees, was 

? referred by the noble marquis, and put in possession by the 
Company. But for this money, rather more than £2,000,000 
sterlmg, the pride and power of the Kepaulese could not 
have been broken, and the disastrous issue of a war in the 
mountains would have been instantly followed by insurrec- 
tions and wars in the plains of Uinduslan. 

The marquis was much more fortunate than his great 
predecessor in opportune deaths. 

In the course of the year ISIG, when money was again 
wanted to put the frontiers of the Company in a good state 
of defence against the Pindarrees, and to provide for the 
contingi'iiey of a fresh war with the Mahrattas, the old 
lY^^bad Begum, wlioin Warren llastiugs had squeezed, was 
carried to the tomb. Mhe died w orth fitty-six lacs of rupees ; 
and, as she eoidd Jiottakc her beloved money with her, she 
bequeathed it to the lionovtrable Company, on the condition 
of its providing nunuities for her friends and dependants, 
equivalent to the interest at the rate of sis per cent, per 
annum — then, for India, a very moderate rate.. 

During our w ar in E epaul the people of Cutch had com- 
miticd depredations in the territories of our allies the 
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peishwa and tha Guicowar f^ilics, A entail forco under 
Colonel East took the field, and captured the fortress 
of Anjar, in Catch. The ruler of that lawless eountiy 
agreed to give compensation for the damages to our allies, 
and to jield to the English tho permanent possession of 
Anjar, on condition of their assisting him to rmuce some oE 
his rebellious subjects, Tho llao also engaged to prevent bis 
subjects in future from crossing the gulf or runn for hostile 
objects, and from carrying on the practice of piracy, in 
uhich tliey were great adepts. All those lawless regions 
were to be thoroughly reformed; but the British at Anjar 
were solcianh bound not to outrage the religious feelings of 
those robbers by billing bulloeks and eating beef. The 
inevitable course of events, or the natural course of expan- 
sion, was gradually yet ijuiebh advancing the Company’s 
frontier low;n*ds the inonllis of the Indus. In the year 
1800, when Sural was ah&umed, it was stated mid believed 
that the Taptee river on ihc (lidf of Cambay would be our 
ne ylus ultra in tins direction; but now, in 1B16, wo got 
beyond tho Gulf of Cuteh, and close upon tho Bunn of 
Cuteh, by possessing ourselvc'.of Aniai’,w}uch place was not 
much more than tw o geograpliieal degrees from the Eoree, 
or most soulheriL month of the Indus. 

Tlie court of Poonali had been giully of various infrac- 
tions of the treaty of Bassein. The peisJiwa had given his 
friendship and i-ntiro confidence to a menial servant named 
Tjtimbukjec, and had alimist tiMsed to consult his own prime 
minister Munkasei'- Tnmbukjee was a man of a violent 
character, and very hostile to the Engh’sh, who hod laboured 
hard to introduce oivier and Jaw into the peishwa’s country. 
He committed buiidry outaagcb on our ally tho Guicowar, 
who despatched an ambassador or lakecl, named Gungadhur 
the Sbastri, to Poonali, to remonstrate with the peishwa. 
Tho peishwa referred ihe Sbastri to Ti’imhukjce ; and this 
rufilan moat harharoubly and treacherously murdered him 
in a Hindu temple. 

The Shastri’s people h.id lo search for “the bits of his 
body.” Ho was a Brahmin of the very highest caste, and of 
great reputation for sanctityand learning.* Bad as they were, 
the hlanrattas had a detestation of assassination ; and the 
crime in the present case was the more horrible in their eyes, 

• He was called the Shastn, on account of bis familiarity with tba 
Sbastras, or sacred Sanscrit books. 
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from tJio cliaracteT of the victim and the holiness of the place. 
The Mahrattas and all the Hindus predicted that the ven- 
geance of their gods would fall upon Trimbukjeo, and that the 
pcishwa would date his ruin from this atrocious deed. As 
. soon ns the horrible circumstance came to the knowledge of 
the Honourable Mount stuart Elphinslonc, our resident at 
Poonah, he insisted that Trimbukjec should be given up ; 
and as the general voice of the Mahratta people bached the 
demand, the pcishwa, Tlajee Kao, found himself under the 
necessity of yielding. Tnmbukjccuas arrested and thrown 
into the strong fortress of Thauna, dn the island of vSalacttc, 
not far from Bombay. But his iinprisonuient was not of 
long duration. A common-looking Mahratta groom, with 
a good character in his hand, came to ofler his services 
to the English commandant of the fort. He was ac- 
cepted. The stable, when* ho had to attend his^rse, was 
close under the window of I’riinbukjeo’s prison. He was 
observed to pay more than usual attention to his steed, and 
to have a lianit, while currying and cleaning him, of singing" 
snatches of Mahratta songs. At length, in December, 1816, 
Trimbukjec disapneared from his dungeon, and botli horse 
and groom from the stable. 

It was believed that Tiimbukjco fled straight to his in- 
fatuated master the peishwa, wlio concealed him, and 
solemnly dechmed to the English resident that he knew 
nothing about him. The murderer’s love for tlio English 
had not been ineivased by the ca])tivity he bad siiftbred; 
and, ubere\er lu* might be, it a])pearcd verj' certain that 
ho urged the pcishwa to throw the whole tnaity of Bassein 
to tlie winds, to form a new JMahratta league, and to 
make w.ar upon the Company. 

In till- meanwhile our liuliau armies were drawn into the 
field by a more contemptible cuc'oy. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


The Pindarrees w ero »ot a distinctive race, but a numeroos 
class of men, of different races, religions, and habits, gra- 
dually iiRSooiating and assimilated by a common pursuit. 
They were nil horaenioii and all robbers. They were some- 
thing like the first ]\fahraitas in their habits of life and 
varfare, Imt unlike them in not being united by nationality 
and one rmigious faith. Ttieir name first occurs in Indian 
history about the end of the seventeenth century. From 
obscure freebooters, they rose into sufficient consequence to 
be deemed useful auiiliai'ies by tbe different Mahratta: 
powers, tthose desultory mode of wartare was suited to 
their own habits, from their preceding or accompanying 
Mahratta aniiit r, the PiiidamHiB beramo occasionally con- 
founded with the M.ahiiittas, though they were mways 
considei'od by the latter as essentially distinct, and so im- 
ineasiu'ably iuferior as not to be alloMed to eat -aitli them, 
or e\en to be se.ated in their presence. Occasionally the 
Mahratta rulers purchased their aid by grants of land, or Iqr 
a tacit admission of their right to possess tracts which they 
had already usuiped. Buc the more usual price paid for 
their assistiinoe was Ihe privilege of plundering, even b^ond 
the ordinary liceii'so given to a Mahratta army.* 



1 by success. " It is also to bd observed,*' 
adds Sir John M.iicolm, “that the Piudarrees were fed and 
nourished by the very miseries that they created ; for, as 
their prudaioiy invasion extended, property hecamo inse- 
cure, and those that were mined by their depredations were 
afterwords compelled to have recourse to a life of violence, 
as the only ^leans of subsistence left them. They joined 


* Sir John Malcolm, ‘ Memoir of Central Indio.* 
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the BtxAain which they could not withstand, and cndeaToured 
to redeem their own loHses by the plunder of others.” The 
strategy of these overgrown bodies of banditti will show at 
once how difficult it was either to suppress them or inter- 
cept them. 

“ When they sot out on on expedition, they placed them- 
selves under the guidance of one or more chosen leaders, 
called Lubburiahs, w'ho were selected on account of their 
knowledge of tho country that it was meant to plunder. The 
Pindarrees were encumbered neither with tents nor baggage; 
each horseman carried a few cakes of broad for his own 
subsistence, and some feeds of grain for his horse. The 
party, which usually consisted of two or three thonsand 
good horse, wth a projiortion of mounted followers, advanced 
at the rapid rate of forty or fifty miles a day, turning 
neither to tho right nor left till they arrived aj^heir place 
of destination. They then divided and made a swoop of all 
file cattle and property they could find, committing at the 
same time tho most horrid atrocities, and destropng what 
thOT could not carry away. They trusted to the secrecy 
and suddenness of the irruption for avoiding those who 
guarded the frontiers of tho countries they invaded ; and 
before a force could be brought against them they were on 
their return. Their chief btreiifjtfi lay iu their being intan- 
gible. If pursued, they made marches of extraordinary length 
(sometimes upwards of sixty miles), by roads almost imprac- 
ticable for regular liooiis. If overt.iken, they dispersed, 
and re-assemblod at an appointed rende/.i ous ; if followed to 
the countrj' from which they issued, tliey broke into small 
parties.”* 

“Their wealth, their booty, and their families were scat- 
tered over a wide region, in which they found protection 
amid the mountains and in the fastnesses belonging to 
themselves, or to those with whom they were either openly 
or secretly connected ; but nowhere md they present any 
point of attack ; and the defeat of a party, the destruction . 
of one of their ciintonments, or the temporary occupation 
of ono of thoir strongholds, produced no efl’ect bevond the 
ruin of an individual freebooter, whoso place was instantly 
supplied by another, generally of more desperate fortune, 
and therefore more eager for enterprisc.”t • 


* Sir John Malcolm, * Memoir of Central India.' 


f Ibid. 
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They never fought when they could run away ; thfy con- 
sidered it wisdom to plunder and fly, hut folly to stav and 
£ght. IBren when acting nith the Mahraitas as ausiliarieSr 
their object was plunder, not war. They wont before, indeed, 
but it was only by surprise, or in defenceless provinces. 
They were, from their very' origin, the scavengers of the 
Mahrattos ; and, though in the van, they had little more 
pretension to martini conduct or valonr than had the birds 
and boasts of prey that followed in the rear. Some of their 
chiefs, however, united to the qualities so essential to their 
profession — activity, cuiiiing, ready enterprise, presence of 
mind, and promptitude of resourees — a wonderful strength 
of mind (or it might be apathy) in bearing the reverses 
of fortune and the privations of their lot. 

Foremost among the.se chiefs was Clieetoo. This man first 
attracted attention of the English towards the end of 
1806, when raising himself on the temporary min of Kureem, 
another Piiidarree chief, who had incuTred the displeasure of 
one of the ilahratta potentates, and had been inveigled and 
made prisoner, he united the durras or bands of many other 
leaders under hla own standard, and ]>rcpared to coThndt 
depredations on an unprecedentedly gnmd scale. Numerous 
and profitable to himBclf, and altogether minous to the 
inhabitautd of many wide di*<triefs ol’ liinduitan, were the 
expeditions undertaken by Chcetoo. 

As soon as the earl of Moira assumed the government of 
India, be turiu d Iii-* attention to llii.i subject, llis lordship 
thought it better, oven on the score of luiinanity, to risk a 
long and- sanguinary w.ar than to leave tlio people of the 
country exposed to tho.®e ti-iTlhle irruptions, which came as 
regularly, year after year, as the tempest-, of the monsoon. 
He, endeavoured, as Lord Minto had done, to establish 
a Buhsidiary alliance wiili the rajah Bhooiislii of Berar, 
whereby our most exposed frontier, or the lino from Bundcl- 
kund to Cuttaek, might be covered and defended. But the 
rajah Baghnojee Bhoousla persisted in rejecting the EngUsh 
alliance, although the Bindarrees had threatened to plunder 
Hagpoor, his eapHal, and annually devastated some portions 
of his dominions. Other attempts made to estahliah a friendly 
connection with the states of Bhopaul and Saeur u ere not 
more succossfui ; the tmth being, i hat the felon .and murderer^ 
Trimbukjee, had more influence than the govomor-gcneral 
in these native courts. 
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In October, 1815, when our main army was fully occupied 
in forcing the stockades of the Gorkhos, Cheetoo crossed the 
Nerbud<£i with nearly 8,000 of his Pindarreos. On the 
southern side of the river they broke into two parties and 
took opposite routes. Major Fraser, with 300 sepoys and 
100 irregular native horse, surprised one of the parties in a 
bivouac, and made them suffer some loss before they could 
mount, gallop off, and disperse. Hut this did not deter 
them from contiuuing their depredations as far as the Black 
Biycr, the Krishna or Kistna. The other party, which had 
met with no such molebtation, traversed the whole of tho 
territory of our ally the uizam of the IDcckan, from north to- 
south, and also a])peared on the banks of the Kistna. The 
territories of our Madras presidency lay on the other side of 
the river, aud u ere t..ived from devastation only by the for- 
tuitous circumstance of the river’s continuing not fordable 
so unusually late in the sea'^on as the 20th of November. 
“ Finding the Kistna inipas.<able, the freebooters took a 
turn eastward, ])huidcring ilw* country for several nules 
along its populous and fertile hanks, aud committing every 
kind of enormity. On approacliing ihe Ironticr of Slasuh- 
patom, they shaped llioir coiu'se northward, and returned 
along the line of the Ooihuouree (Goduvery) and AVurda, 
passing to the cast of all Colonel lloveton’s positions, and 
making good their route to Nomaw ur (Cheetoo’ s head-quar- 
ters) with an irameuso booty eollceted iu the nizam’s 
dominion-i, and witli utter impmiitv.” * 

Klatcd by his success, Chei-too jdanned and proclaimed a 
second luhbur immediately iijhiii Iho return of the first. 
The Pindarrees again Hooked iu Iroin everv side to join in 
it ; and by the 5tli of February. Ibl6, 10,000 horsemen had 
again crossed the Nerhuddn from Nemawur. This time 
the Company’s territories did not escape. On the lO'th of 
March, leaving plundered and burning villages in their rear, 
the Pindarrees appeared on the western frontier of the dis- 
trict of iSdasulipataiii, under tho Madras presidency. From 

Henry T.. Prinsep, Eiq., ' History of the Political anti Military 
Tranaactioni in India during the Administration of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings.' 

Every unmentionable horror was perpetrated by the savages in the 
incursions. A committee appointed to examine the Smount of roisrbief, 
presented a report which cannot be read without shuddering. An abstract 
wiU be found in Mr. Frinsrp’s valuable woik. 
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tibia point they ptesaed aoutliward. On the 11th th^madd 
n march of thii^-thiee miles, plundered aeveniy-two vdlageH, 
and committed the moat homd cruelties upon the inoffensir’e 
and hdplesB Tillagers. On the next daj they deatroyed 
fifty-fourvillagea, marched thirty-eight miles, and arriTed at 
the civil station of Q-untoor. Here they plundered a coi^> 
derable part of the town, and the houses of all the civil 
officers ; but, steady to their system of never risking life or 
limb in battle, they shrunk from the coUcctor’s office, where 
the government treasure and the persons of the British resi- 
dents were protected by a handful of sepoys and invalids. 
The robbers went off as they cainc. suddenly and noiselessly. 
That night there was not one of them to be seen in the 
neighbourhood, and befoi’c the next day closed they were 
more than fifty miles from Guntoor. They swept through 
the Eltpah Cuddapah district, and, after being twelve 
days within the Company’s frontier, they re-crossed the 
Kistna. Many were spurring after them, but none could 
catch them. Shortly after i-e-crossing the Kistna the ma- 
rauders broke up into separate bodies. The greater part 
moved along the north bank of the Ki^tna, passing south of 
Hydesrabad. until they approached the peishwa’s dominions. 
Then, turning short to the north, they iflraccd their steps to 
the JTerbudda. Colonel Horcton came dose up uitJi one of 
the divisions as it was passing a ghaut, hut still the robbers 
escaped untouched. Another and a larger dhirion was 
equally fortunate in escaping from the colonel. 

Lord Moira, v^ho saw the Nepaul -viar brought to an 
advantageous conclusion, at fhc’.cr> moment when both the 
Mahrattos and the Pindarrees were confidently calculating 
on its duration, was most eager to employ the unreduced 
strength of his armies in the aecompUshmciit of the impoiv 
tant object of securing the peace of Central India by the 
extirpation of the robbers. A large part of the Bengal 
army was kept in advanced cantonments, ready to take 
the field at any moment. His lordship obtained certain 
information that the peishwa, Sciiidiali, and other Mahratta 
potentates, were in close correspondence with the Pindar- 
rees. But at this juucture the interests of the Company 
were greatly served by the death of two of our enemies. 
The nwoh of Bkopaul andEaghoqjee Bhoonsla, the rajah of 
Hagpoor, both diM in the month of March, 1816. The 
succession to these two musnuds was disputed, as usual, and 
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ibe BiiccessM ckimanta, feeHng their seats insecnte, were 
glad to purchase English assistance by concluding ti^laes 
nvourable to our interests. Apa Saheb, Trho was installed 
at Nagpoor, accepted a subsidiary force of six battalions of 
■our sepoys and a regiment of uatire cavalry ; for this force 
he was to pay seven and a half lues of rupees per annum, 
engaging at the same time to keep on foot a contingent 
force of his own of 5,000 men, and to allow this force to 
■ce-operate with the English in putting down the Pindar- 
rees. 

And simultaneouslv with these negotiations, others were 
carried on with the rajah of Jypoor, whose alliance had been 
BO umviaoly (and not without dishonour) thrown up by Sir 
George Barlow, in 1806. Since then, Jypoor had been deso* 
latcd by the constant attacks of the MaWttas and Pstans, 
and our reputation had been tarnished by tlm,cafferinga of 
an old and faithful ally . At the end of 1815 , the Jypoor 
rajah, in an extremity of misery and woe, colled upon the 
governor-general, imploring to be received under the wing of 
protection. 

Contrary' to the decided opinion of some of the members 
of the supreme council, the governor-general resolved to 
carry into immediate execution the suspended orders, and to 
extend the protection of British arms to Jypoor. His lord- 
ship thought that this would aid his great plan for suppress- 
ing the Piudarreca, and that the measure, apart from any 
general plan of operations, was good in itself, as it would 
cripple the resources of one of the predatoiy powers (the 
Pataiib), .and save .a fine teiritoiy from ruin and devastation.* 
Ho doubt his lordship also conceived that it was high time 
to remove the foul blot w hich had fallen upon our national 
reputation. Accordingly, a subsidiary treaty was offei^^d to 
the rajah of Jypoor, whose capital was actually besieged by 
Meer Khan aud the Patans. As long as the siege lasted, 
the rajah seemed eager to comply with every article of the 
Imposed treaty, and with every requisition made by Mr. 
Metcalfe, the resident at Delhi, to whom the negotiation 
was principally confided ; but when the siege was raised, 
when the Patans were bought off by a large sum of money, 
the rajah listened to the counsels of some of his proud 
Eajpoot chiefs, who were opposed to the English connection. 


* H. T. Friiuep. 
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alt destnictiye of the mdependcncc of their countrjr and of 
their own feadul-like power (a power in virtue of which thej 
often made war upon one another, or engaged in hostditiee 
with their neighbours), and his vakeels at Delhi raised so 
many’ doubts and difficottics about the treaty, that Mr. Met- 
calfe dismissed them, and broke oil' the negotiation. But a 
loud murmur was raised by the suffering jjeople of Jypoor, 
and by some of the nobles, who preferred peace and seourily 
under British prote<‘tiou to a tuinultuary and uncertain inde* 
pendence, and the rajah’s ministers and advisers found 
themselves under the necessity of sending their vakeels back 
to Delhi to solieit a renewal of negotiations. The vakeels, 
however, advanced several propositions which could not be 
acceded to : they asked for large pensions for themselves, 
and for English assistance to enable the rajah to make con- 
quests over pome of his neighbours. 

Mr. Metcalfe dismissed the vakeels with some indigna- 
tion ; and the troops which had been collected to march to 
Nagpoor for the support of their mjah were sent to the 
iN’erraddo in order to be employed in tlic campaign against 
the Findarrees. 

The plan of this campaign was now completed, the governor- 
general having received the sanction of the home authori- 
ties to his scheme far breaking up the confederacy and 
power of the banditti. To overavo the .Mabraltas, and to 
cover the frontiers of one allies, nearly 40,000 foot, and 
12,000 horse, besides artillery and the contingents of the 
native powers, were collected in positions near the territories 
of Scindiah and ilolknr. 

By the end of tlctober, 1836, Licntcnant-Colonol Walker 
took up a defensive line on the southern bank of the Ner- 
hudda, with tbo main body of the subsidiary force which 
the Company had sent into Nagpoor. This defensive line, 
being nearly one hundred and fifty miles in length, was 
loose and weak ; but the first appearance of a British army 
in the valley of ihe Nerbudda spread consternation amongst 
the robbers, and induced Chcctoo to prepare to quit the 
northern bank of that river and cross the mountains into 
Malwa. Perceiving, however, that the red coats did not 
cross the IJ’erbudda, the Findarrees recovered confidence ; 
and on the 4th, of K'ovember they resolved to push small 
parties between Colonel Walker’s posts, and round his 
nanks ; and a party crossed the river, and then dividing into 
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two, took different directions. Colonel Walker, in attempt- 
ing to intercept one of the divisions, unexpectedly fell upon 
the other as it was bivouacking in a jungle ; he inflicted 
some loss ; but the rumble robbers were soon in the saddle, 
and before long they had rc-crossed the river. On the 13th 
of November, all the durraa were in motion. Chectoo had 
dtsoovered t^t Walker’s cavalry was all on his left flank, 
and he therefore threw foruard more than five thousand of 
his weil-moiuitcd thieves to turn Walker’s right flank. This 
band, which appears to have been followed by others, 
crossed the river in sight of the infantry post, on the 
extreme right of our line, and then dashed on w ith a rapidity 
which left our infantry no chiuice of stopping or harassing 
their march. When collected on the southern side of the 
Nerbudda, the Pindarreoa separated into two great bodies. 
One swept due east, llirough ibrests and over- mountains, 
and fell unexpectedly upon the Company’s dfbtrict of Qau- 
jam, the northernmost frontier of the five Circars, with the 
evideut iuteutiou of proceedirig to Cuttack and Juggernaut, 
to plunder the rich stronghold of lliudu superstition, to 
carry off the idols and the votive offerings and rich dona- 
tions of the pilgrims and deiotces. But this lubbur was 
met b}' a small body of the Company’s troops, almost as soon 
as it entered Ganjam, and was driven back with considerable 
loss. Tiie other lubbur, wliich had gone ufi' to the south- 
ward, rushed into the nizam’s territory before Colonel 
Doveton could come up with it. It then marched leisurely 
along, plundering and destroying, until it came near to the 
town of Boeder, the capita] of a province of tlie Deckan, 
and about seventy-three miles iiorth-w cst fi-om IIj dcrahad. 
Here it came to a halt, and its chiefs to a disagreement as 
to the further course which ought to be pursued. While 
the leaders w ere in this state of indecision, Major*Mac- 
downll, wlio had bi en detached Iroin IIj derabad, fell upon 
the lubbur by night with the van party of his light troops, 
and cut it up completely, all hough it w as six thousand strong, 
and the first attack nmde by a mere handful of light cavalry. 
The robbers abandoned most of their horses, and the gre»iter 
part of their booty, dispersed themsoh es over the country, 
and thought of nothing but their personal safety, and of the 
means of returning to the northern side of ihe Nerbudda. 
But one leader, named Sheikh Dulloo, had abandoned this 
lubbur altogether a few days belbie Mocdowall’s exploit, 
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sad had gone off with from three to five hundred PindarreeB 
to act far himself. He dashed across the peishwa’s teni- 
toiy, descended into the Konkon, and thence shaped his 
course due north, plundering the western shores of India, 
firom the 17th to the 21 at degree of north latitude, and 
returning by the valley of the Taptce, and the route of Boor- 
hanpoor, the capital of the Candeish province of the Heckan. 
GQhis was the only lubbur that met \rith an^ success this 
season. The only loss it sustained irom British troops was 
on its return to the Herbudda, in the following March. 
Here Sheikh Dulloo and his people were within a lew miles 
of home, or of Chcetoo’s cantonment ; but they found the 
ford by which they had hoped to cross the river guarded 
^ a redoubt, occupied b}' a small party of our sepoys. 
TOveral of ihe robbers were shot in attempting to dash 
across ; but the sheikh himself, with the main body and best- 
mounted followers, retiring from the ford, boldly swam the 
river lower down, though not without a further loss of men 
and horses. Those who had worse horses or less courage 
dispersed, and fled into the jungle on the English side of 
the Herhudda, whore the greater part of them were cut off 
by the wild inhabitants of the couutiy. By the various 
accidents of flood and fire, more th.iu one half of those who 
had followed SheiKli Dulloo perished ; but the rest reached 
Ohectoo’s durra with .a rieh Iwoty in Iheir sacldles.* 

Two or three smaller lublmr-s had eontrh ed to cross the 
ISTerbudda ; but they met with nothing but hard blows and 
disappomtment. One of them was cut to pieces by the 
4fcb Madras native cavalry, led on by Major Lushington. 
Another was almost amiih^dcd on its return homeward. 
Hosts of them were cut off by the people whom they had 
plmidercd in their adv.ancc. They had been continually 
fleeing before a handful of men, and had been beaten every 
time they had been mot wiih.t Still, however, their 
depredations during this campaign, or season of 381G-17, 
had embraced a more amjilo expause of territoty than had 

* H. T. Prinsep. 

+ Howfcvar great fheir own number, and however small that of their 
pnnmers, they were always beaten when our sepoys or native cavalry 
could get up with them. Many English officers were invalided in conse- 
quence of the terrible fatigues of the imreuit ; but hardly any of our people 
were killed. In Major Lusfaington’s brilliant affair one English officer 
was, however, alain by a f mdorree spear. 
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ever before been attempted, extending from shore to shore 
of the peninsula of India, and inclndii^ all the intermediate 
provinces they had omitted the preceding year. 

By this time it was very completely demonstrated that 
stationary posts of defence could not prevent tho Pindarrees 
from crossing the Nerbudda and gettmg into our territories ; 
and that it would not be jiosBible to deal properly with those 
plimdcrcrs and murderers, unless our troops advanced into 
the country north of the Kerbudda, to the “procreant 
cradle” of the infamous race. The marquis of Hastings 
^hc patent conferring this new title was dated the 7th of 
December, 1816) resolved to defer no longer the full 
execution of his plan, but to throw his armies across the 
Iferbudda. But troubles, excited or encouraged by the 
Mahrattas, broke out in the Company’s district of the Doab, 
in Bohilcund, and in other quarters, and before moving 
onward it was necessary to put an end to tlfbm. In the 

E roviuco of Agra, Dyaram Thakoor and Bulwunt Sing, 
aving obtained possession of some strong forts and castles, 
had begun to levy eontributions on the Company’s subjects, 
and to interrupt the trade of tlie upper provinces ; robbers 
and cut-throats w ore repairing to their banners from all the 
neighbouruig districts, and the laws were openly set at 
denance nearly everywhere between Agra and Delhi. The 
marquis detached a considerable force, under General Mar- 
shall, to di'ivc Dyaram Thakoor out of Hatras, his strong- 
hold, and one of the strongest forts in India, garnished at 
this moment with oOO pieces of ordnance of all sorts. 
Being well provided with heavx- artillerj-, General Marshall 
fully suceecued in his object. On the evening of tho 2nd 
of Iktareh, one of bis shells struck a huge powder-maga- 
zine, which blow u]) w itliiii tho jdacc, destroying half the 
garrison uud nearly all the works; Dyaram, with a few horse, 
rushed out of the phwc and made his escape in the dark- 
ness of night, tlio rest of liis people surrendering at dis- 
cretion. liidw'uiil Sing, the ally of Dyaram, agreed, on the 
first summons, to dismantle the fortress he held, to rcstoro 
the plunder he had made, uud to live lionestl)' and peaceably 
for the future. 

One whiif of grape-shot sufOced to put an end to the 
troubles in Bohileund. , 

Apa Saheb, whom wo had installed at Xagpoor, was- 
neither a grateful nor a credituhlo ally. He disgraced the 
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jnusnud with blood nud crime, and then. Bent vakeele to the 
peiehwa, to Sciudiah, to Holkar, and to all the po'n'erful 
Mahratta chiefs, to solicit their alliance and assistauce in 
expelling the English. The Honourable Mountstuart Elphin* 
atone, our able, accomplished, and energetic resident at 
Poon^, soon asciTlaiued that, notwithstiuiding the peishwa’s 
eolemu asBumnees to the contrary, that prince was still 
guided by the invisible Tiimbulgce ; that troops were collect- 
ing in the hills to the south-east of Foonah ; that troops 
■were levying in other directions ; that the pcishw a’s officera 
•were rt'pairing bis forts, and sending agents and money 
into iMalwa, to recruit for his service, hlr. Elpliinstone 
-demanded tliat all these things should cease, that the feloii 
and murderer Trimbukjec should he given up, and that tho 
adherents and the members of Trimbukjee’s familj'- should 
be put under restraint, inslead of being continued in favour 
and office. * *The crafty Slahralta prince put partofTrim- 
bukjee’s family imdcr arrest, and declared to our resident 
that the troops in the hills were only a set of desperadoes, 
driven into insurrection and armed by Trimbukjee, whom 
he woiild put to death if he could catch him. 

But Mr. Elphiuhtone vs as not duped by this juggling. 
Ho called down tho subsidiary ton e to Poonah, and told the 
peishna, who via*- j)rt*paring to co and join Trimhukjee, 
that he must not leave his capital. A.s soon as the Com- 
pany’s troops assembled in some foice, a 2 >ortlon of them 
were detaehed to the Mahadoo liills, uherc they discovered 
and disjiersed the pretended insurgent army, and the rest 
were drawn round Poonah, v\ ithin which city the peishwa 
had G,000 or 7,CXX) foot, a huge body of cavalry, and a 
fortified palace, llfr. Eljihinst one’s Jirst intention was to 
demand hostages for the surrender of Trimbukjoc, and for 
the’ punctual performance of the treaty of Bashein, and, iu 
case of a refusal, to storm tho palace and seize tho person of 
tho peishwa; hut he shrunk from the carnage and destruc- 
tion wliich might attend a war of streets, and a battle in the 
centre of a populous city, all the peaceful inhabitants of 
which eonlinuca to regard the English not os enemies, but 
as their best fHeiids. Our resident thcrofore waited events, 
not without a hope that the peishwa would throw off the 
unaccountable,^ spell which that low ruffian Trimhukjee had 
cast upon him, and would listen to the advice of better 
counsellors and to the wishes of the majorily of his subjects 
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for a continuance of peace with the Company. But while 
Mr. Uphinatone waited, the adherents of Tnmbukjee took 
poeseesion of several of the poishwa’s forts, stopped the post 
m Cuttack and other phu-es, and thus cut ofi‘ our resident 
from all commumeation with the governor-general and the 
council at Caicuita. At the most critical nioinent of this 
trying crisis Mr. Elphinstonc was left without instructions, 
to act as his own judgment might prompt and on his own 
responsibihty. But lus sagacity and good judgment nc\er 
failed him, anduitli the training he had had, he was not the 
man to he bewildered or intimidated by any amount of 
responaibilitj'. IVe can only briefly sketch the particulars 
of his conduct; but they ucrc such as obtained for him 
universal admiration. If the peishu a should escape to Bye- 
ghur, which is siluated among the ghauts of the Konkan, it 
would be impracticable to follow him till after ihc monsoon 
tCHTCnts ; and, once in that strong position, ho might make it 
his centre of operations, and unite behind its ualJs all the 
Mahratta chiefs tliat were bent upon a v iir u itli the English. 
3Ir. Elphinstoiip, thorcfoi'e, detennined to wait no longer, 
and drauiug his troops more closely round Poonah, ho 
demanded that the peisliwa should, Mithin tuent^-four 
hours, solemnly engage to delherup Triinbiikjee, the source 
of all the mischief, within a mouth, and put the English in 
possession of his forts oflljeghiu’, Singhur, and Poorandur, 
as pledges. 

The peishwn hesitated, hut the aspect of our troops was 
alarming, and the temper of the peojdo of his capital scarcely 
•less BO, and, within the four-and-tu enty hours, he accepted 
tihc conditions oifered to him, imd the forts were immediately 
placed ill our possession. But true to no line of policy, 
steady to nothing except in his infatuation for Trimhukjee, 
the ilahratfo poteiilato repented of the bargain lie had 
made,' and endeavoured to break it. Finding, however, that 
the attempt was for the present too hazardous, he ofiered a 
reward for the apprehension of Trimbukjec, dead or alive, and 
confiscated his property and that of twelve of his partisans. 
Yet, at the same moment, he took incasureB to provide for 
the safety and concealmeut of that foul rohher, and secretly 
remitted him some money. 

A few dajB after this, on the 13th of JuiJc, the pcishwa 
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fanatj the peishw^ among other things, engaged to renooBoe 
all negotiations with powers hostile to the Company; to 
Tenounce all right of suprematy over onr ally the GKucowar ; 
to give up nil rights and pretensions in Gruzarat^ Sundcd- 
knud, and every part of Ilinduataii Proper ; to surrender to 
the Company in perpetuity the fort of Ahmedauggur and 
certain otliw territories ; and to dissolve the great Amlmttn 
confederacy bv abandoning all connection with the other 
Mahratta ponVrs, mid consequently his station as their 
peishwa or licad. lie also agreed to an important alteration 
in tho liraty of Bassicn. By that treaty he had hound 
himself to funiisli to tbc Company in time of war a contin- 
gont of 5,000 horse and 3,000 foot, with ordnance propor- 
tionate ; but this was now fAchanged for an engagement to 
furnish to the Company the means of paying and maintain- 
ing an eqiiiil force- Altogether tho revenue ceded by the 
peislnva nas estimated at thirty-four lacs of rupees. The 
treaty was ratified by tho governor-general within a month, 
or oil the 5tli of July, 3817. The jicishwa’s perfidy, and 
his preparations for joining tho worst of our enemies at tho 
raoment when wo wore about euloriug on a connected plan 
of operations for e.’ctirpating ti e Pindarrccs, merited a more 
severe ehastisoiueiifc. 

But in tlio Konkaii. whitlicr be would have retired had he 
hccii able, seme of bis chiefs resisted the Buglish. This 
resistance, however, was soon put ilown by f'olonelDoveton 
and Oolouel 8cott. l>ovolou i-oiited and expelled tho 

E ' isans of Trimlmkjec in Khaudesh ; and Scott, making 
ers of Ins teut-polos, gallantly escaladed and stormed the 
strong tart of Doniiia. After the loss of this their chief 
stronghold, Trimbukjee’s adherents ceased to make head, 
and the murderer himself fled to the jungles in the valley 
of the Nerbudda, where ho could communicate withCheetoo 
and bis Pindarrccs. It should appear that Trimbukjee 
found means of communicating with tho peishwa also ; for 
at the very moment that tho English army was ready to 
cross tlio Nerbudda, in, order to fall upon tho robbers, the 
Mahratta potentate threw the treaty of June to the wiads, 
and fell upon the English at Poouah. 

As soon as the imposing force which Mr. Elphinstone 
had asscmbleid round that capital, had retired to cauton- 
ments, the peishwa’ s kettle-drum was beat in every direction 
for recruits and volunteers ; and by the beginning of 
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OetoTwr masses of cavalry, j>rodigioiis in their numbers, 
vrere collected at vazioua stations. To the English resident, 
the peishwa represented that be was raising troops for no 
other object than that of complying with the request of the 
goremoivgcneral to co-operate agamst the Piniwrees. But 
Mr. Elphinstone’s experience did not allow him to trust 
to any Mahratta protestations or oaths ; and he soon 
discovered that the pcishwa’s agents were attempting to 
corrupt the Company’s sepoys belonging to that portion of 
the Bubsidii^ force which had been left at Poonah. 

Upon this discovery the sepoyirwere removed ftom the 
town to the village of Kirkec in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. There was only one brigade of sepoys in all, but the 
position was admirably strong, being protected by a river in 
the rear and on the left, and supported on the right by the 
village. Moreover, there were other battalions cantoned a 
few miles off, to the west. The peish’^a, howCTer, took it 
into his dull head tliat the English confessed their fears by 
evacuating the city ; and this too in spite of the evident fact 
that Mr. Elphinstone remained behind at the residency. He 
pushed forward his confused hordes to Poonah, and drew up 
a plm for surrounding the English eamp at Krkee and pre- 
venting the arrival of reinforcements. Some of these Mah- 
rattas were constantly riding round the camp, and abusing 
our men and officers. An English officer was attackec^ 

{ lundered, and wounded, and narrowly escaped being killed. 

t was not until these unequivocal demonstrations had been 
ma^ that Mr. Elphinstone called up from Scroor a light bat- 
talion and a corps of 1,000 auxiliary horse. These forces 
left Seroor on the 5th of November, and marched half-way to 
Poonah. As soon as the peishwa heard of its being in 
motion, he put his o^vn unwieldy army in motion also, and 
threw a strong battalion between the residency on the skirts 
of the town and the camp at Kirkec, for the puroose of 
cutting off the communication between the two. Mr. il^phin- 
stone, who demanded the reason of this hostile proceeding, 
was told that the peishwa had only anticipated the hostim 
movements of the English, being determined to be no longer 
the victim of his irresolution. And, as if to prove that he 
had screwed up his valour to the fighting-point, the peishwa 
mounted his horse immediately after, and j«ned the main 
body of his army on a hill a little to the south-west of 
Podmah. The host forthwith advanced on the residency. 

2 n 2 
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Mr. ElpMaetone and his Buite had barely time to moimt 
their horses and cross the river towards the Snglish comp, 
ere the Mahrattas took possession, of the houses, iromTvhiw 
there had not been time to remove anything. All were 
plundered in the twinkling of on eye, and were often* 
wards burned, Much 'valuable property ■was des'troyed, but 
the most irreparable loss was that of Mr. Elphinst^e’e 
manuscripts and library. 

Meanwhile Mr. Elphinatonc and his party made good their 
retreat along the left bank of the river, skirmishing with 
some Maliratta horse thiit followed them, and passing under 
the fire of the hattalion which had been thrust between the 
residency .and the camp at Kirkee. Generally the civil sets 
TSiits of the rorapany were ambi-de\trous, or capable of 
wielding with the same hand tlic sword as well .as the pen. 
As soon Mr. Elphiiihlonc-was wile in the camp, and hlld 
been greeted as lie deserved, it wa.s resolved not to stand 
there on the defensive, nor to wait the arrival of the troops 
that were niarehiiig from Seroor, hut to recross the river 
and attack the Mahrattas immediately. The brigade, com- 
manded bv Colonel Burr, was now atout 2,800 strong, and 
the Bombay European regimeui was in it; tlie Mahrattas 
mustered ac the least 25,000 uieti. and tliey had many guns ; 
but the pcishwawiis a rank coward, aiiJ the mass of his 
force a mere armed i abide. The eonihat did not commence 
until late in the aftomoou, and before nightfall it was ended 
by the flight of the Malniitlas, who either threw themselves 
into Poona h or into a fortified camp near the towm, Th^ 
left about 500 on the field. Oiir loss w as eighteen killed and 
fiftv’^-seveii wounded. During the b.attlc Mr. Elphinstons 
remaiued on the field, in order to give Colonel Burr the 
odynutage of his very ])crffet JoCttl knowledge. On the fol- 
lowing morning, the Oth of November, the light battalion 
and irregul.'ir horse from Seroor joined Colonel Burr. The 
Mahrattas drew up in order of battle, hut did nothing 
except mutilate some w omen and dependents of the Com- 
jiany’s brigade whom they had surprised and seized in the 
old eantoumeivts.* As their numbers seemed to increase, 

* After the poor women bad been brutally mutilated, they vrere let 
looae to find tbeij way to the brigade. In other inetaocea which occurred 
daring the 5th and Gth of November, the Mahrattas too plainly showed 
with ■what a ferocious spirit they took the field. Two of our officers, 
Captain Vaughan and his brother, who were travelling with a small escort. 
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and 88 the cit^ and thp old cantonments wHcli the English 
had occupied afforded rather formidahle means of defence, 
Gcdonel Burr and Mr. Elpliinstone determined to 'srait 
the arrivjil of Brigadior-Qeiieral Lionel Smith, who was 
advancing from the hanks of the G-odaveiy. Smith, who 
had hut Aery little cavalry with him, and no regular cavahy 
at all, was molested on his march by hordes of hlalnutta 
horse, who succeeded in plundering some of his baggage ; 
hut ilia division reached the English camp in front of 
Foonati on the 13th of November. Owing to some unex- 
pected difficulties, the British did not ad\ aucc against the city 
and the cantoniuents (w liichw ere further fortified in the inter- 
val) until the 16th. A large Mahratta force, which attempted 
to dispute their adAniioe, was discomfited, after a smart 
combat, w liicli coal us si \ty men and an officer. This decided 
the affair ; in the course of the ensuing night the peishwa 
fled, and on the following morning, when ourtroBps marched 
up to the intrenched camp, they found that the tents were left 
standing, hut that there was not a single Mahratta there.* 
General Smith posted his artillery and llj-catened the city 
of Poonah with a hombardnicnt ; liut the only garrison there 
consisted of a few hundred Arabs, and these, by the per- 
suasion or by the throats of the inhabitants, were induced to 
retire. The citizens opened the gates, and our trooiis took 
quiet possession of the eity. In all this the far greater 
portion of the peishwa’s subjects saw nothing hut the direct 
vengeance of Heaxonfor the horrible and sacrilegious crime 
committed in murdering Gungadlmr Shastri within the 
precincts of the holiest of llicir temples. On .the 19th, 
General Smith, liaiing been joined by a regiment of the 
Madras eavalty midor Li eutenant-ColouelColebrooke, started 
in pursuit of the peishwa. In the course of the day Captain 
Turner, of the light division, auccoedod in capturing eightihen 
guns with their tumbrils :tnd animunition, and a great 
quantity of baggage. Rut the peisliwa and the forces with 
him moved too rapidly to bo caught ; ho threw himself into 

were induced to surrender by promise of qusrter, and n ere both banged. 
Ensign Ennis, of the Bombay engineers, who was taking a survey some 
fifty miles from Poonah, was shot ; and Lieutenants Morisson and Hunter, 
of the Madras cavalry, were attacked as they were marching towards 
Poonah, from the niaam’s dominions, utterly unconscious of the rupture. 

* The peishwa bad, however, succeeded in carrying off all hia gune 
exeqit one, which was of an enormous size, and too heavy to be removed 
with any speed. 
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the 'wild and devated cotmtiy ia which the river ITriuhn* 
takes its rise ; and, contiauiug an erratic course, he eluded 
pursuit until the following year. 

Apa Saheb, at Nagpoor, like the peiahwa at Poonah, 
reckoned with certainty on his ability to overwhelm the 
small English force stationed at his capital. Throwing off 
all disguise, he declared for the peishwa, not knowing that 
he was already beaten. Mr. Jenkins, the resident, called in 
a brigade from its cantonments, and posted it round the 
residency, which was situated a little to the west of the city 
of Nagpoor, and separak'd from it only by a small ridge. 
The brigade was scarcely posted ero infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, natives and v ild Arabs, began to gather round the 
residency. On the following day, the 26th of November, 
some of the rajah’s infantiy and artillery commenced a fire 
upon the ridge, which was now^ occupied by our brigade. 
Tnis continilea from sunset till tw'o hours after midnight. 
Our troops suffered severed : Captain Sadler, the first in 
command, Avas killed ; and C^taui Charleswortb, the next 
in command, was wounded. But several assaults made to 
carry the hill Avere repulsed with great loss to the enemy. 
‘When the liriiAg was oA'cr, our troops laboured to strengthen 
their position; they had but few intrenching tools where- 
Avith to iiiakc artllloiiil defences : but they placed along the 
exposed brow of the hill saeks of flour and AA'hoat, and any 
thing else eapable of afl'ording some coier. At daybreak 
the enemy roeomnicnccd tbcir fire with greater fury ; masses 
of their cavalry showed tliemsehes all round our position, 
and the Arab infant ly, in the r.ijah’s scnice, displayed great 
resolution and contidciuv. An accident happening to one 
of our guns, these Arabs rushed up the hill, seized it, and 
pointed it with murderous effect against our next post, 
having first put to the sword all the w ounded that had fallen 
round the guu. Their first shot from that gun killed Dr. 
NeA'cn, the surgeon, and Lieutenant Clarke ; the second, a 
round of grape, killed the resident’s first assistant, Mr. 
George SothibA, and totally disabled four men besides. 
The camp-followers and Iho women and children of our 
sepoys sot up a Aiild shriek, and our position was entwmeehj 
the fierce Arabs : the day seemed lost and a horrible Wtehery 
inevitable, wbep Captain Eitzgerald made a brisk and most 
gallant charTO Avith the cavalry of our brigade, which con- 
sisted of only three troops of the 6th Bengal regiment. 
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J TijMuliTig the little oolunm himself, and dashing across a 
nullah and over the bridge, Fitagerald charged one mass of 
the enemy, drove them from their guns, turned them upon 
themseLves, and then retired towards the residency, dragging 
the captured guns with him, and firing as he retired. Our 
people on the ridge set up a joyous shout, and a detachment 
of wem advanced against the fierce Arabs, who kept their 
ground, though those who ought to have supported them 
were rwning away. These Arsiha, however, could not 
stand bayonet-charge ; the}' were driven from the post, the 
guns they had captured wore reco\fc'rcd, and two other guns, 
which the enemy had brought up, were taken. In heading 
tdiis desperate charge, Captaui Lloyd and Lieutenant Grant 
particumly distinguish cd themselves. Grant was wounded 
three times, and his third wound proved inortfd. The Arabs 
lay thick round the guns among tlie British and sepoys they 
laaA butchered. As soon as this charge was cfonned with 
success, Apa Saludfs troops ga'vo way on e\ery side, and 
about the hour of noon they tied from the field in panic- 
disorder, leaving all tlicir artillerj' to the eoiujiierors. Thus 
ended n conflict more desperate than any that had taken 
place in India siuce the early days of Clive. Apa Saheb 
sent vakeels to the resident to e\])rcsh his grief, and to dis- 
avow ha^^ng himself authorised the attack. He also 
employed the women of liis family as intt'rcessors for par- 
don. Aiiou. tlonipauy’s i roops poured into t he comitr^' from 
every quarter. As early tis the 291h, laeutonant-Colonel 
Gahan arrived at the resideney with two battalions and 
three troo 2 )s of horae, two gulJojier-giuis, supplies .of ammu- 
nition, Ac. Hut it was of the utmost consequence that Apa 
Saheb should lie entirely crushed with the utmost rapidity, 
in order that the gi-aud camjiaigii should proceetl against the 
Pindarrecs and their suppoi+er'., and that other ■vacillating 
allies should bo deterred from follow iiig his example by learn- 
ing the terrible cxamiile of English vi'iigcance — by hearing, 
in one breath, that the rajah of Kagpoor had risen in arms, 
that the rajah of Nagpoor had been beaten, and his power 
annihilated. 

Accordingly the marquis of Hastings, who was himself 
on the liTerbudda, scut still more troops to Kagpoor, under 
Major Pitman, Brigadier-general Doveton, ^nd Brigadier- 
general Hardyman. These troops being up, our resident, 
on the morning of the 15tli of December, informed the 
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rajah tliat if he did not iminediafeljr submit to terms, and 
disbaud all his Arabs, no conditions would be allowed him. 
Apa 8aheb endeavoured to temporize. But in the evening 
General Doveton beat to arms, approached the town wallSr 
and there bivouacked for the night. At six o’clock the 
next morning the rajah sent to say that his Arabs would 
not allow him to go over to the English, and that he must 
beg for a respite of t«o or three days. AH the respite 
General Dovoton woidd give was for two hours: Apa 
Saheb must come in by 9 o’clock, or abide the consequences. 
As 9 o’clock came, inul, as the rajah came not, our army 
advanced in order oi‘ battle to a ])osition close upon the 
enemy’s camp ; and upon this, Apa Saheh, giving way to his 
fears,* mounted his horse, galloped away from tho camp to 
the residency, and delivered himself up as a hostage. He 
there gave a written order that the artillery in tho arsenal 
and in tho cf<inp ahoidd be surrendered. General Doveton, 
suspecting mischief, if not from tlie treachery of the rajah, 
from tho desperation of tho Arabs, instead of sending a 
party to take possession of the guns, advanced his whole 
line by open column of companies. The arsenal, containing 
thirly-sbc guns, was taken m ithoui resistance; but as Doveton 
proceeded, .a lieavy fire of arlillcy was opened upon his 
front and right flank Through t!ii‘ general’s prudence and 
foresight, ho Avas not unprepaiM'd for this attack : his cavalry 
and horse artillery were with him; and, Avhilo his infantry 
charged up in front, tlieso nwde a detour, and got on the- 
enemy’s flank. In less than an hour all the batteries were 
carried, thy Arabs v> err put to flight, and seveuty-five more 
guns, mortars, and liowiizcrs, forty-five elephants, the entire 
camp, and all Apa Maheb’s cam]) ctpiip.agc were in our 
hands. But the fire of those fierce Arabs had co.st us in 
lulled, and wounded thirty-nine British and 102 native 
soldiers. Part of the Arab infautrj' rallied in tho citv, 
occupied the fortress, w ithiu whieh were the rajah’s palaces 
and other sttvaig biuldiugs, and there they maint.'iined them- 
selves with such dcsimration, that it w as'not until the 30th 
of December tlint they could bo di-h’cn out. Doveton’s siego 
artillery had not yet had time to come up, and in an attempt 
to storm the fort through an insufficient breach, he lost 
ninety in killed and 179 in wounded. AV'itli tho departure of 
these daring Arabs, resistance ceased ; the rajah, nis city of. 
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ITagpoor, and aU his country were at out feet. The fate of 
Ajw Saheb remained in suspense for a few months. 

An the meanwhile the Pindarree forces had been shattered 
and scattered, in spite of the extensive combinations made to 
support them as the great vanguard of tho Mahrattas. The 
marquis of Hastings took the field in person, and directed 
the main operations of this campaign. His preparations 
were all on a gigantic bcnle. Q’ho army of the Bengal pre- 
sidency, commanded by tho governor-general in person, and 
called the “ Grand Army,” counted 40,000 fighting men. 
The Madras troops, vtliich took tli^ field under the designa- 
tion of the “ Army of the Decksm,” numbered 70,400 fight- 
ing men. A part of tlio Bombay army was put in motion 
fr^ the side of Giizarat, to co-operate in the general 
objects of the campaign. Counting the irregular cavalry 

3 lied by tho allies or dept'udcnts of tho Company, tho 
a force brought into the field must hate exceeded 
130,000 men ; and of those foreos above 13,000 were British 
soldiers. Ifo such army had ever yet marched under our 
colonrs in India. 11 %sas not possible to estimate the vary- 
ing force of all oirr enemies j but it may be roughly stated 
that the Mahratta confederacy had 130,000 horse, 80,000 
foot, and 580 guns, while the difleront fragments that re- 
mained of their PiiidaiTco allies would form a total of about 
16,000. But it was not the number of these undisciplined 
barbarians that Avas to be taken into consideration : it was 
the very extensive — the indefinable field of tlie w.ar, tho 
number and strength of the fortresses in Central India, the 
facilities which the Malu-uttns possessed for making flying 
marches, and for embarrassing the movonicnt.s of our columns 
by lighting up tho flames of A\ar at nearly tho samo moment 
at many and distant points, that demanded tho employment 
of a large force and of great forethought. The material ftnd 
the military means Ave possessed in India at this period 
were stupendous ; hut our Indian army had still much to 
learn, and it Avas still defective in several A’cry esscjitial 
deportments. It had hardly any sappers and miners, and 
the engineering department had only a few scaling-ladders, 
and a miserable supply of intrenching tools and the other 
tools and small stores indispensable to the proper execution 
of siege-work. Tho number both of the ^ artillery and 
engineer offleers was small and disproportionate ; nor were 
the heavy battering-trains adequate to the work iu liond. 
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ISiTougli these deficiencies the sieges of this war were pro- 
secuted occasioiudly at on unusually heavy cost of life and 
limb, and were, some few times, absolute failures. The 
army, moreover, had no equipment of pontoons, or of other 
means for the military passage of rivers. Hence the 
troops, in pursuing the flittiug enemy, were often delayed 
by the numerous small streams which intersect part of 
the Deckan, and the Mahritfelas were allowed to escape when 
their ruin seemed inevitable.* 

The governor-general knew not who would prove fi-iends 
or enemies as he advancfd up the country. His lordship 
crossed the Jumna ou the 26th of October, 1817. As it 
was necessary that a part of i )>e forces sliould traverse the 
territories of Sciiidiah, Captain Close, the resident at tho 
durbar of Sclndiali, u ho now held his court in the strong 
fortress of Qualior, cas instructed io press for the eonclu- 
siou of a treaVv which liad bocu for some time on the tapis. 
Sciudiah, who’ had promised to support the pcishwa, and 
wflo was corrcspoudiiig iio< ojib uitli the Kudarree chiefs 
and with the rajah of !Nagpoor, but also with the Gorkhas 
of Sepaul. in order to excite tho>c formidahli' enemies to a 
new war, and hrinc; them down on the right flank and on 
the ix'iir of our adiunchig army, h'-sitated, and sought all 
kinds of subtorfugo'., and did not sign tin treaty proposed 
to him by tin* gov( riior-gi'ucral until the 5tli of Jsovember, 
when two of our vorpv rr arnu'e. one under the immediate 
command of ills lOPcKInp, and tho other under that of 
General iJonhin, wire within one march of his frontier. 
Then Bciiidiah engaged to afford every facility to the 
British troops in the pursuit of tho Pindarrees through his 
doiniiiions, and to co-operate aelhely tow'ards the extraction 
of those brutal frecliooters. Meer Klian and other chiefs 
of jSlahrattas and leaders of Patau hands followed the 


* Colopcl X^alcntinr Blocker, (jnartrrmaBter -general of the army of 
Fort St. Gtor^i, ‘Memoir oi the Oprrotuns ot the BritUhArmyin 
India duniur the MaliidtU War of IHl", 1818, and 1819.’ 

Kdnard Lake, luutenant of th- lloiiourdble Baat-India Company’s 
Madras Engineers, ' JournaU of the Ru-ges of the Madras Army in the 
Years IBl 7, 1818, and 1819 , with Observations ou the System according 
to which sneh Operations have asnally been conducted in India, and a 
Statement of the Iinprovementa that appear necessary.’ 

This last work vtas undertaken at the suggestion of Sir John Maloolm, 
Both works eminently deserve the attention of all young officers seir- 
ing in India — or, indeed, in any other country 
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exsaple of Sdndiah, and preciselj from the same motiTes, or 
the fears of the stupendous armaments that were sweeping 
through the coimtry. If the marquis of Hastings had 
attempted to negotiate before marching his army, another 
year would hare been lost. The states of the Mahratta 
house of Holkar stood, with reference to the Pindarrees, 
in. a somewhat similar position to those of Scindiah ; but it 
was supposed that there was less to apprehend from their 
hostility. Our old foe, the hardy adversary of Lord Lahe 
and General Wellesley, Jeswunt Hao Holkar, died mad in 
1811, and his country had been in»a state of revolution and 
anarchy ever since, more murders having been committed 
than would fill a Newgate Calendar. 

During the rains of this year (1817), the Pindarrees made 
great efibrts to recruit their durras, and to concert some 
general plan of operations; but disagreements broke out 
among their chiefs. AVhen the rains were over, they made 
some very unsuccessful attempts to break into our territo- 
ries. They wore everywhere headed back, and they were 
soon pressed aud pursued, and drh en from their haunts by' 
the several coiqjs of Major-general Marshall and Colonel Sm 
John Malcobn. Malcolm, being informed of Chcetoo’s flight 
to the westward, followed him as the most able and dangerous 
of tho robbers. At Ague he learned that Cheetoo had 
pitched his camp close to that of the Holkar Malirattos, who 
were fully determined to support him, having just received 
fkum the peishwa a largo sum of money. Upon tliis intelli- 
gence, Sir John Malcolm fell back to the neighbourhood of 
Oqjein, a town of great celebrity in Jlalwa, where another 
eerpa ffarmee TUb collected, under tho command of Sir 
Thomas Hislop. 

While these forces la} at Oojeiii, another rc\ ohition jmd 
murder took place m tlie Holk.vr camp. The young heir to 
the musnud w.is enticed away from tho tent in which ho 
was playing, and his mother, w ho w as acting as regent, was 
seized at night aud beheaded, as a traitress sold to the 
English. Having done these deeds, the Patau chiefs became 
clamorous for battle; and the w hole Holkar army, advan- 
cing rapidly, plundered part of the English baggage. The 
next day (2i&t of December, 1817) they met their reward 
in the bloody battle of Mahidpoor. There, strongly posted 
on the bank of the Sipra river (into whose waters they had 
thrown the headless body of the regent), they were beaten. 
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’bayoneted, cut to pieces, deprived of all their artilleiy,amouiit» 
ing to seventy pieces, and of everything that gave them th& 
character of an army. The remnant of their force fled to 
the large walled town of Hampoora, in the heart of tho 
province of Molwii. Sir John Malcolm formed the plan of 
the battle, and headed the assault on the left flank of the 
enemy. The British casualties were unusually severe, 
amounting to 17-li hiUed and 601 wounded. Among the 
wounded were thirty-live ofiicc'rs, of whom fifteen were 
severely injured. In the pursuit, which was continued by 
Sir John iLdcohii and Captaiu Grant, along both banks of 
the river Hipr.i. immense booty was obtained, including' 
elcphanti, some hundreds of camels, &e. 

Sir John Malcolm advanced nipidly towards the capital 
of the llolkiirs, being joined on the way by part of the 
Bombay nrmv from Guzarat, under tlie orders of Major* 
general Sir ^Viiliam Keir. Those Mahrattas now agreed 
to and hastily concluded a treaty of peace, placing their 
territories under British protection, and siurendering in 
perpetuity to the Company %arious districts, forts, and ghauts. 
The treaty was scarc'cly concluded ere some of the Potan 
chiefs attempted to bri’ak it ; hut these dcsjieradocs were 
defeated, and most of their ndlicreuts Blaughtcred in Bam- 
pooiu by some detachments of infantry and cavalry. A few 
more marehe.s and two or t!m‘e alonnings of forts, reduced 
the whole of the country of the Ilollcar Jhalirnttas to a state 
of tranquillity ami obedience. These rajiid successes kepi 
Scindinli steady to the treaty uhieh ho had recently con- 
cluded, and depri\e(i the wandering peishwa of almost his 
last hope. They also i nabled our troops to follow the Pin- 
darrees, ■who were now flying in all directions, like sea-fowls 
in a storm. Some of Cheetoo’s durra had followed the Patau 
chiefs to Mabidjioor; hut after our victory there, Chectoo 
fled to shift for iiimsulf, seeuiglhat no .lid was to be expected 
irom. the Mahrattas. ]Ee ivaselo.sely followed by the Guzo- 
rat army of !Sir ’William Kcir, who surprised liim and 
cut up part of his durra in the neighbourhood of SatooUa. 
Harassed by the act ivity of Sir William’s pursuit, and find- 
ing that other coqis were closing fast round them, the 
marauders endeavoured to rctraco their steps to their old 
haunts in the valley of the Xerbudda, and in parts of Malwa. 
Other chiefs failed, and were ciit up in the attempt ; but 
Chectoo succeeded in baffling everj- effort mode to intercept 
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iim, or overtate him, and affected his object by penetrating 
through a moat difficult country. Ho suddenly reappeared 
in Malwa, in the neighbourhood of the ancient city of 
Dhar, situated among rocks, forests, and the sources of 
riTcrs ; but hia extraordinary march had cost him all his bag- 
gage and most of hia horses. He was now lost sight of for 
some time ; during whieh the best of his fellow-cliiefs, with 
their durras, were extirpated in other parts. At last, his 
lair was di8Co\ered, and on the night of the 25th of January, 
1818, a strong ])arty of the British came upon him, and 
utterly broke up liis band. Cheetoo, however, escaped, and 
for a shorl time wandered about Malwa, with somu two 
hundred followers. 

At this eon junctuie. it struck Cheetoo that possibly the 
nabob of Bliopaul might make terms for him and the rem- 
nant of his durra w itli the BngHsh ; and rapidly acting on 
the idea, ho suddenly entered the camp of that prince. But 
•when ho learned that the nabob could offer or promise 
nothing beyond a slender personal maintenance in some 
remote comer of Ijidia, he decamped as suddenly as he 
had come. Though he had got safi'lv off, ho was presently 
pursued by the nabob’s people and by parties sent out by 
Sir John hlaleolin. ’I'his (liHlm''.‘ied him so much, that 
Bajun, one of his most failhful .and valuable adherents, left 
him, and made Ids sulnnihsiou. Tet. after all this, Clieetoo 
found his way into llie Heckan, and made common cause 
•with the Arabs and chiefs of the ])C‘ishwa’8 routed army. 
His end, however, aj)proaclied ; and it was tragical and sin- 
gular. Having joined ApaSaheb, lie passed the rainy season 
of 1818 among the hlahadeo lulls; and upon that rajah’s 
expulsion by the English in h'chruary, 1819, he followed 
him to Aseerghur. Being refused admittance, he so^jght 
shelter in a neighbouring jungle, and on horseback and 
alone attempted to penetrate a cover know n to be infested 
by tigers. He was missed for some days, and no ono knew 
what had become of him. His well-known horse was at 
last discovered grazing near the margin of the forest, sad- 
dled and bridled, and exactly in the state in which it was 
when Cheetoo had last been seen upon it. A bag of two 
hundred and fifty rupees was found in the saddle, together 
with several so’al-riugs and some letters of Apa 8ahcb, 
promising future reward to the great robber. A search was 
made in the cover for the body ; and at no great distance 
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'were found dothoB dotted '^th blood, fragments of bones, 
and, lastly, the findarree'a head entire, irith the features 
in a state to be recognized.* 

With Cheetoo ended the last of the Findarrees, and the 
Bpirit which hod animated their vast lawless associations. 
It is now a quarter of a century since that gallant officer, 
accomplished diplomatist, and able writer, the late Sir J ohn 
Maloobn, said of them — “ There now remains not a spot 
in India that a Pindarreo can call his Lome. They have 
been hunted like \Kild beasts; numbers have been killed; 
all ruined. Those who rospoused their cause have fallen. 
They were early in the contest shimned like a contagion, 
and even the timid i illagors, whom they so recently op- 
pressed, ■acre among the foremost to attack them. Their 
principal leaders had cither died, submitted, or been made 
captives; while their follow ers, with tho exception of a 
few whom the liberality and eonsidrralion of tho British 
government have aided to become industrious, are lost in. 
that population from whose dross they ori^aJly issued. A 
minute iuvostigatioa only can discover these once formi- 
dable disturbers, concealed a« they now are among the 
lowest classes, where they .ire making sonio .amends for 
past atrocities by tho benefit w bich is derived from their 
hibour in restoring trade and cultivation. These freebooters 
had none of the prejudices of caste, for they belonged to all 
tribes. They never had either the pride of soldiers, of 
family, or of country, so that they w ere hound by none of 
those ties which among many of the communities in IndU 
assume on almost iudeslructible character. Other plun- 
derers may arise from distempered times, but as a body the 
Findarrees are so cifectually destroyed, that their name is 
a^ady almost forgotten, though not dve years are passed 
since it spread terror and dismay over all India.” t 

• Henry T. Prinspp, Eeq., of the Bengal civil service, ‘ History of the 
Political and 'Military Transactions in India during the Administnitioa of 
the Marquis of Hastings, 1813-1823.’ 

f ‘ Memoir of Central India.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

"WhiIiE the forces under the marquis of Hastings, and 
the divisions under Hislo 2 >, Malcolm, Keir, Adams, and other 
officers, were chasing the J^darrees from moor and moun- 
taia, valley and jungle, or reducing the forts in Malwa, 
Brigadier-general Smith, who had been reinforced at Foonah, 

S ired for an active pursuit of Bajec Eao, the fugitive 
wa, who had flitted hither and thither, ^ke an ^ig 
jatuus. Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, having organized a 
police and a provisional administration for the city of Foonah, 
accompanied General Smitli’s division, which began its 
march at tho end of November. Gokla, one of the peishwa’s 
evil advisers but bravest officers, attempted to defend a 
ghaut leading to the liigh laud where the Ristna had its 
source, and M here the peishwa had found a refuge and a 
rallying point ; hut the Mahratta was beaten, and the pass 
was cleared hy the Britisli with great case. No fighting, 
but rapid and most wearying marches ensued, the peish- 
wa’s army fl^ ing in a sort of zigzag, and the peishwa himself 
always keeping in adi anco of his main body. 

At last the Mahratta succeeded in getting round Smith’s 
division ; and then, passing between Foonah and Seroor, he 
moved northward aa fur as 'Wuttoor, on the road to Nassik. 
Hero he was joined by his long-lost favourite Trimbukjee,"who 
brought him a cousidcrablo reinforcement of horse and foot. 

After he had discovered tho direction the iieishwa 
had taken, and had recruited his own worn-out cattle. 
General Smith, on the 22nd of September, started again in 
pursuit. This headlong race to the northward brought 
Smith close upon the rear of the Mahrattas ; but, ■» ith the 
lubricity of eels, they slipped through liis fingers, and 
making a flank movement behind some hills, they turned 
suddenly to the south, and retraced thciiT steps towards 
Foonah. Colonel Burr, who commanded in that city, appre- 
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hending an attack, aolicited tko reinfoTcement of a batta* 
lion from Seroor. Captain Francis Frcuch Staunton,* of 
the Bombay eatablishment, was forthwith detached from 
Seroor with about 600 sepoys, 300 auxiliary horse, and two 
sii-poundcrs. The distance was only two short marches. 
Staunton began his jnarch from Keroor at eight o’clock in 
the evening of the Slat of December, and at ten the next 
morning he reached the heights of Corregaum, about half- 
way to Poonab, when looking down upon tbo plain which 
lay between him aud that city, he saw the whole of the 
peishwo’s army, cstimaited at 20,000 horse and several 
thousand f(joi. Jlis march to Poonnh was intercepted, and 
he himscJi'uJis Li gn-at danger of beiiig cut oft’. The brave 
officer did what the elreiunstanccs of the case required : he 
made a diish at the village of Con-egaiim (uhich stood on 
tho heights, and uliich was compobcd of a number of stone 
houses w itlrstrong stone walls roimd llio gardens), hoping 
to gain possession of it befori' it could be obtained by the 
enemy. But the Miihraiias, or ratJ)rr the Arabs, who com- 
posedf the main body of their infantry, wci'c us near to tho 
village as was Captain Btauntou ; and, ns ho entered on one 
side and took possession of some of the houses, the Arabs 
entered at tiic opiiosito tide :uid took possession of other 
houses. A terrible struggle ensued, at first between the 
Company’s Iroojjs and the Arabs for the jiossession of the 
whole of the villiige, and then hetweeu our handful of men 
■and nearly the -wliole of tJie JMahrattn army. Dufortunately 
Captain Swauston, who commanded our 300 auxiliary hone, _ 
was wounded early in xiie day, and his weak squadrons could 
not show tlii'iuselxcs iii face of the masses of Mahratta 
eax ahy . The enemy, u ho had heen running too fast to carry 
artillery with him, brought vip only two gims ; but if there 
wat an equality in this ixarticular arm, their infantry ex- 
ceeded ours by ten to one. Nevertheless our admirable 
sepoys maintained their post, and kept up an incessant fight 
from the hour of noon till nine in tho evening, during which 
timo they liad no refrealiment, and not cx’en a drop of watep 
to drink. Attack after attack M.n.s made under the eye of 
the peishwa, uho stood, no doubt at a stifo distance, on a 
neighbouring hill. They had all failed, when Lieutenant 
Chisholm, thq officer ot artillery, xvith most of his men, 

• Subsequently Colonel F. F. Staunton, C.B. 
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luimg been killed at a post near a pagoda, and all the Eunv- 
pean offioera having been diaabled except three, the Arabs 
ch^ed and obtained possession of one of our two guns, 
-whkh was stationed at the pagoda. Our wounded were 
lying thick round that builaing, and among them were 
Assistant-Surgeon Wingate, Captain Swanston, and Lieu- 
tenant Gonneilon. Thu wild Arabs immediately began to 
massacre these helpless wounded men and to mutilate the 
bodies of the slain. Poor Wingate was literally hacked to 
pieces, as was the body of Lieutenant Chisholm, the officer 
of artille^3^ But the Arabs did* not long enjoy their 
bloody triumph ; the three undisablcd officers. Captain 
Staunton, Lieutenant Jones, and Assistant-Surgeon Wylie,* 
though almost exhausted, and with their men fainting from 
waut of water, bemled one more charge, the last of the many 
that they had made during the day, recaptured the lost gun, 
and slaughtered the Arabs in a heap. The* charge was 
utterly desperate, for every man felt that there was nothing 
between him and victory except torture and death. On this 
occasion Lieutenant Pattinson, who hml been wounded and 
earned into a house, appeared again at the head of liis men, 
and continued to exert the little strength ho had left until 
ne received another wound, which proved mortal. Captain 
Swanston and Lieutenant Connellou were re.sciied ; and every 
man of the Arabs who had iK-netrated to the pagoda was 
bayoneted witljout mercy. By a little after nine, the enemy 
irere completely driven from the village and all the ground 
near it, and our fainting sepoys were then enabled to obtain 
a supply of water, tlie only refiesbnient they got during the 
whole day and follow ing night. Where the desperate Arabs 
nad failed, there w as but slight chance that the cowardly 
Mahrattas would renew' the attempt. Captain Staunton 
and his jJeoiile passed Ihe night witli out ruiy molestation. 
At daybreak on the following morning the IVlabratta army 
was seen hovering about the village, but none of them would 

* The medical officers fought just as hard and as bravely as the other 
offioers. 'With so small a force, and so very few English offirers, it was 
necessary for every man to throw himself into the heat of the light. 

“ The medical officers also led on tlie sepoys to cliargps witli the 
bayonet, the nature of the contest not admitting of their attending to their 
professional duties ; and in such a struggle the presence of a single 
European was of the utmost consequence, and seemSd to inspire the 
fintive soldiers with the usual contideace of success,” — ‘ Division Orders 
liy Brigadier-General Smith, C.B., Bast-lndia Military Calendar.’ 
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Tcaiture near ; and this daj also passed mthout anj sudns* 
tation. Captain Staunton had consumed so mueh povdctr 
during the nine hours’ fighting of the preceding day^ ihid 
he had only a few rounds of ammunition left ; and proriaiaos 
in the camp there were none, and none u'ere to be prooured 
in the villa^. Bespairing therefore of being able to reach 
Poonah, ho determined to move back to Seroor. He began bis 
retreat in the dark ou the night of the 2nd of January ; .he 
aacrificed much of hia baggage in order to provide the means 
of conveying his numerous wounded, but he brought oif 
not only his guns, hut ililicwise all his wounded, and with 
them reached Seroor by nine o’clock the next morning, the 
8rd of January. The men had had no refreshment but 
W’ater from tlie Slat of December. Three ofiicers w«e 
killed and two wounded; sixty -tuo men were killed and 118 
wounded, cxelusne of the auxiliaiy horse. The loss of men 
was most Severe in the artillerj', twelve being killed and 
eight wounded, out of a d('tail for two sii-pounders only.* 

Like the defence of the presidency at Nagpoor, this was an 
afiair of which Clive himself might have been proud. Cap- 
tain Staunton’s superiors wrere meu quite capable of ap|Hre- 
ciating his heroism, and of o pressing theii' admiration in 
an eloquent and hearty mauitor The governor-general, 
who forthwith nominated Staunton an honorary aide-de- 
camp, and soon afterw ards conferred on him the command 
of the important fortress of Ahmeduughur, repeated the 
observation which Qenoral Smith had made, in hia official 
report to the Hon. hlouutstuart Uphiustoue, that the action 
of Corregaum was “one of the most brilliant affairs ever' 
achieved by any nmu', in wliich the European and native 
soldiers displayed the most noble dei otion and most 
romantic bravery, under the prcs.'>ui’e of thirst aud hunger 
alhiost beyond human ouduraueo.” 

In the course of the Srd of January, tlie day on wnicb 
Captaiu Slauuton got back to Seroor, Brigadier-G-eneral 
Smith, with his strong division, reached the lillago of Cor- 
regaum. which had been so nobly held. The peishwaand 
his Mahiattas now fied back to the table-laud near the 
sources of the Kistna. General Smith followed them 
closely, and Brigadier-General Pritzler, with another division, 

♦ H. T. Frins^), ' Division Orders bjr Brigadier-General Smith, C.B.,* 
dated ‘ Camp, near Seroor, 7th Januarj, ISIS,’ in * East-India MOitarj 
Calendar.' 
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nwring irom aaother point to intercept them. The 
Ibhr&ttas continued to turn and tnist like eels, and though 
Staler trod upon their tail more than once, and cut off 
part of it, they could not be so overtaken as to be brought 
to a general action. Our troops were exhausted by this 
harassing pursuit, which seemed to produce no visible 
advantage. Mr. Mouutstuart lillpbinstone had the merit of 
recommendmg a better plan of operations. This was to 
storm the many strong places in the country, to deprive the 
peishwa of the means of subsistence, to reduce Sattara, which 
was still the nominal capital of tha Mahratta empire, and to 
reinstato the Sattara family in an independent sovereignty. 

The fortress of Sattara hurrendcrod to Brigadier- General 
Smith, oil the 10th of Bebruary, the day on which he 
appeared before it. Other places were in process of reduc- 
tion when the peishwa made certain rash movements which 
enabled General Smith to fell upon him at itbhtee, on the 
20th of February, wiih the 2nd and 7th regiments of 
Madras light caialiy, and two squadrons of his majesty’s 
22nd dragoons. Bajeo Bao, the d^tardlv peishwa, deserted 
his palanquin and his army, mounting a horse and galloping 
away as soon as the battle began ; but Gokla, bis general, 
seeing that he must either fight or lose the baggage and 
everything else, made a bold stand, out-flanking ISmitb’s 
small force, and at one moment threatening it in the rear. 
But the British dragoons cliorged his gole,* and killed him 
in the charge. From tliis moment all was confusion and 
panic, each mass of caiahy breaking as our dragoons 
approached it. Some faint resistance was attempted in the 
camp ; but our dragoons dashed in, put the Mahrattas to 
flight, and made good booty, Tweho elephants and fifty- 
seven camels fonued part of this prize. General Smith was 
slightly uoimded on the head, and Lieutenant 'WarraiiB, of 
the 22nd dragoons, was ■nounded by Gokla, vho fought 
fiercely in the miUe, and vounded several of our men before 
he feUj but no one vas killed on our side, and only seien- 
teen or eighteen of the soldiers were hurt. 

The remnant of the peishwa’s army fled tonai'ds the 
north, being daily thinned by desertion. Brigadier-General 
Piitzler, Gfoneral Monro, and Colonels Brother and Deacon, 
leduced all the forts that remained ; the Mgrliratta flag was 


* A mass of Mahratta cavalry. 
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fast disappearing, and so xrere the hopes of the Itfahnstt* 
chiefs. Our divinons and detachments m the field, in aiimwt 
all parts of India, -nrere too numerous and too well posted 
to ^ow of any junction being effected between the peishwa 
and the forces of any of our other enemies. 

After the battle *of Ashtee, Brigadier- General Smith re- 
paired to Saitara, in order to assist Mr. Elphinstone in 
setting up the rajjah. In this way the peishwa gained a few 
days’ respite, during which he continued to press to the 
north-west, with the design of throwing himself into the 
territories of the nizamfrof the Deckan, which he hoped to 
find ill-fumished witii troops. 

But turning back from Sattaro, General Smith renewed his 
pursuit of the peishwa on the 10th of March ; and General 
Doveton, with his division, moved in another direction, in 
the expectation of intercepting the Mahrattas. neverthe- 
less the pciMiwa iraveraed the nizam’s dominions from west 
to east, and appeared on the bunks ot the Werda on the 
let of April. But .as his van was crosMng that river, it was 
met and driven hack by a small detachment under Colonel 
Scott. The perplexed prince then tried to cross the river at 
another point, but here he was met by Colonel Adams, and 
was informed by his scouts that General Doveton was getting 
close upon him Without waiting the arrival of Doveton, 
Adams followed tho Mahrattas, came up with them near 
Soonee, iu Benir, and with only one regiment of native 
cavaiiy and some horse-.iriillery, gave them a signal oveiv 
throw. The euemy lied through the jungles, leaving behind 
the pei&bwa’s mueh-s'inken treasure, three elephants, and 
200 camels. Mon than 1,000 of the Mahrattas were 
killed by our horsc-artillery, or by our cavalry in their flight. 
They can scarcely have stood anj where, but Colonel Adams’s 
total loss was only two wounded. General Doveton was 
near enough to Sconce to hear the firing of Adams’s guns ; 
but it w as found necessary to halt our troops, in order to 
wait for sup])hes ; and then mistakes w ero committed os to 
the dircetion in which the pursuit ought to be continued. 
Nor was it casj to avoid these errors, seeing that the 
peisliwa’s army split itself up into various detachments, and 
each took a route of its own. Two-thirds oi his people 
quitted his standard altogether, and fled in small parties fer 
weir homes. Bajee Bao’s sole object now W'as to get back to 
the north-east ; but here he found his progress stopped by 
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Gflzunal Sir Thomas Hislop, who was retiiming from Malwa 
totbeDeckan. 

On his way Sir Thomas had resorted to a measure of 
unusual severity. The fort of Talnere, orThaluir, situated 
on the north hunk, and commanding a ford across the river 
Tapteo, was one of the places ceded to the English by Holkar, 
unwr the late treaty. Sir Thomas had in his possession 
Holkar’ B owii orders for the quiet surrender of the place ; 
vet a fire was opened upon his troops from the fort. The 
Sdahratta killadar, or commandant, was warned that if he 
resisted the order of his master, li^would be dealt with as a 
rebel : without heeding the message, the killadur continued 
to fire. When Sir Thomas had thrown open tlie gates and 
our storming parties had entered the place, the killadar came 
out by a wicket and suiTcndered. But after this surrender 
some wild Arabs, who formed part of the garrison, fell upon 
a weak party of English, n ho expected no fuidhtr resistance, 
butchered Major (rordon and Captain Maegregor, wounded 
Lieutenant-Colonel Murray and two lieutenants, and killed 
or wounded all the ten or twelve men that were with them. 
The rest of our storming parly coming up, every man in the 
fort was slaughtered. Between Arabs, Eataiis, and Mnh- 
rattas 300 were sacrificed to the vengeance of our infuriated 
soldiery. On the next morning Sir Thomas Hislop had tho 
killadar hanged on one of the bastions, on the twofold charge 
of rebellion and treachery, ITie conduct of Sir Thomas 
Hislop, in ordering the execution of the kiUadar, w as soverely 
censured in several quarters ; but the example was useful, 
and upon knowing rluit the eoiiiuiniidant of Talnere had 
been executed, tho kiUadars of the much stronger forts of 
Ghtuluah, Chandorc, and other places which llolkar had 
ceded, submitlod upon summons, or as soon as they were 
shown Holkar’s orders to admit the English.* * 

Bajee Bao had been running hither and thither for more 
than six months, hut his race was now well nigh, finished. 
North, south, east, and west, his road was cut off, and forces 
were moving round him from the intermediate points of the 
compass. I'indiug himself so sorely pressed, he attempted 
Bgmn to pass into Malwa ; but Sir John Malcolm, who was 

• Colonel Valentine Blarker, * Memoir of the Operations of the British 
knaj in India,’ &e. Lieut. Edward Lake, of Hon.'East-India Com- 
Banv’i Madras Engineers, ‘ Jonmals of the Sieges of the Madras Army, 
dee. in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819, &c. dec.’ London, 1825. 
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himsdf at Moar, a to-vm or large cantonment in the Malmt 
province, had so stationed somo forces under lieutenant- 
Colonels Bussel and Corsellis as to render this moA'ement 
impracticable. On the evening of the 26th of May Sir 
Jolm Malcolm learned that a vakeel from the peishwa had 
arrived at a place on the Nerbndda river, about forty miles 
from Mow. Malcolm immediate!}' moved towards that 
place, and took his troops with him. On the 27th of May 
be met the vakeel or ambassador, who assured him that the 

S ishwa was determined to come to him, and to trust to his 
endship and generosity** Sir John, being informed of the 
plan of disposing of the peishwa, which had been framed by 
the marquis of Hastings and Mr. ISphinstone, stated the 
conditions, and sent the vakeel back to his masW, who was 
occupying a good positiou on a hill. The peishwa remained 
irresolute for several days, daring which the division of 
General Doiftlon and other troops got close into his neigh- 
bourhood. At last, on the evening of the Ist of June, he 
came down to a village in the idain and met Sir John Mal- 
colm. The Mahratta did not oomo alone, ho had an escort 
2,600 strong, and ho brought his family irith him. Mal- 
colm, who had eonac to the appointed place viith only a thin 
attendwee, repeated the conditions, and demanded the 
immediate surrender of Trimbtilijee. B.ijee Bao declared 
that it was not in his power to give up Ti-imbukjee ; that 
Trimbukjee had an army and camp of his own ; that he was 
stronger than he n as. ‘* Then,” B.aid Malcolm, “ I will 
attack him forthwith.” “ Success attend you !” replied riie 

g eishwa. The Mahratta prince further declared that he 
ad been involved in a war without meaning it ; that he was 
treated as an enemy by the English, who had supporiwd 
his family for two generations ; tliat he was now in alament- 
ahle' situation, hut believed that ho still had a real friend 
in Sir John Malcolm. He was told that he ought either 
to throw himself at once on the magnanimity of the British. 

f vemment, or prepare for further resistance. “ How eaw 
resist now?” said the Moliratta; “I am surrounded.” 
Malcolm replied that this was quite true, but that still he 
might escape if he preferred becoming a free-booter and 
wanderer to accepting the liberal provisions which the 
E&gh'sh nere ^'eady to give him. Bajee Bao protested 

* Sir John Malcolm had previously rereived a letter from the 
foil of compiimeats and outrageous flattery. 
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tbafli Maiflolin was his fioend, his only friend, and that 
he would BSTOT leave him, but trust entirely to bis good 
offices. Kevertheless the peishwo, on breaking np the 
conference, asked for a little delay, and in retiring to 
Idle ghaut from which he liad descended, he took care to 
guard his rear and flanks with his resolute Arab infantry, 
and to show the muzzles of his guns over the rocks ; and 
u^u reaching his camp he sent trusty meeseugers to 
the camp of Trimbukjee to tell that favourite to beware of 
Malcolm. It was, however, utterly impossible for him. to 
procrastinate very long, for he waj completely hemmed in, 
and his supplies of provisions were failing. He informed 
Sir John Malcolm that he would go to his camp, and con- 
clude the treaty as proposed to him on the morning of the 
3rd of June. When tliat morning came, he tried one faint 
shuffle more. It was an inauspicious day, he had some 
relimous ceremonies to perform ; would net hlS dear friend 
Malcolm ait till to-morrow ? Malcolm gave him to under- 
stand that he would not wait another hour; and this, with 
the not very distant firing of some English guns on one of 
his flanks or in his rear, had the eflect of removing all 
further hesitation. At about eleven o’clock on the morning 
of the 3rd he came down to Sir John Malcolm’s camp, and 
delivered himself up, with his family. hEalcolm, like nearly 
all his distinguished Indian contemporaries, was n man of a 
large and generous heart : none knew better than ho the 
demerits and the helplessness of the fallen enemy now 
before him, yet he agreed that the peishwa’s allowance 
should not be less than eight Lnes of rupees per annum, and 
that a most liberal provision should he made for his courtiers. 
Brahmins, temples, &c. The supremo government at Cal- 
cutta thought that Sir John had granted too much ; but as 
it was done, they confirmed the grants. Bajee Ea<f re- 
nounced for ever the dignity of jioishwa, or supreme chief 
of the Mahrattas, together with all his claims of sovereignty. 

The ox-peishwa quietly resigned himself to a life of luxury 
and ease, spending his £80,000 a year, not in raising troops 
or exciting combinations against the Company, but in mere 
sensual indulgences. The village of Betoor or Brimatw'ar, 
m the Ganges, near Cawnpoor, was finally fixed upon for 
his residence. His progress through Bq^npotana and the 
Duab to the place of his exile excited hardly any sensation 
among the people. "When settled at Betoor, he bathed 
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daily in the holy ■water of tho Ghuiges, indulged in the 
highebt living of a Brahuiin, maintained throe cxpenBive aels 
of dancing-girls, and surrounded himself ■with lo^w buffoons 
and syco^ants. The rallying-point of the Mahratta oon- 
fodorucy was thus hinkeu up, and if it ■was not quite so 
easy to change tho character of the Mahratta people, and to 
introduce peaceful, industrious habits among them — if the 
■unchanged character of that people prognosticated future 
troubles in India, — still their power of doing mischief ■was 
irom this time vastly reduced. 

To the restored fainijv of the rajah of Sattara, whose 
hereditary claim to the sovereignly of the eountry, aud 'bo 
the dignity ofpeishna, was held to ho much bettor than that 
of Bajee Kao, only a very limited territory ■was allotted, upon 
his yieliliii" all eliiim or pretension to tlie peishwa ; a 
dignity now wisely mid for ever abrogated. The manage- 
ment of the territories, and the superintendence of the rajah 
of Sivttara’s allaira, were assigned to Captain Grant, until 
the countn' should become tranquillized. Many of the hill- 
forts, whieli had been what the vorst of our baronial castles 
were in the early part of the twelfth century — dons of 
thieves, cut-throats, and \iolarors — were dismantled; and 
others, cleared of their occupaul-. wctc allowed to go to 
ruin. In 1821, Aihcu the yoimg rajah hcciimo of age, he ■was 
invested ■with tlie administration of his dominions, w hich w^ere 
then tranquil and prosperous. 

Upon the conclusion of tiie treaty with Sir John Malcolm, 
all that rciiiiiiued of the e\-peishwa’s army quietly broke up 
and dispersed. Xot e\eu d’rimhukjec could keep a force 
together. This ehief. knowing that the English would con- 
demn him to imjirisouincnt for litb, fled with a few followers 
to the neighbourhood of lilassuck, a laj’go town and plaee 
of pilgrimage on the Goda\erj% principally inhabited by 
Brahmins. Here, among CTOwds of Hindu pilgrims and 
fakirs, he remained concealed for some time, in spitfr 
of the actiAG search making for him. At last. Captain 
S'waiiston, one of the heroes of Corregaum, being detached 
for the purpose by Mr. Elpliinstone, succeeded lu catching 
him. At first he ■was sent under a good guard to Tannah, 
tho prison from which ho had escaped through the ingenious 
aid of the 3Iahratta groom and songster. After a short time 
he was carried fo Cidcutta, and put into tho cage which had 
been previously occupied by Vizier Ali, hut he was verv 
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floou conveyed to tlie rock cf Ckunar, near Benares, where 
ho spent the remainder of his flagitious life. He h^ done 
great mischief and caused ns an enormous expense ; he was a 
murderer, an extortioner, and a grossly perjiu-ed man; yet his 
allowance was liberal aiid his imprisonment light and easy.* 
It was soon discovered that Apa Saheb had woven a web 
of intrigue over all Berar and Malwa, and a good part of 
Hindustan, in spite of the favourable terms which had been 
granted to him by our resident at Kagpoor. As the peishwa 
and Trimhukjee haduot been caught when these discoveries 
were made, our resident Beizr^^ the rajah and his two 
ministers, and brought them to !Nagpoor presidency, which 
had been so treaeherously attacked aud so bravely defended. 
The two ministers spontaneously confessed that a multipli- 
city of intrigues had been going on against the English, and 
that Apa Saheb had barliarousiv murdered his blind and 
helpless cousin and predecessor the Itnjah Puwajee. When 
the peishw'a had failed in his efibrts to get toKagiioor, where, 
if not arrested, the treacherous rajah would lia\c gwen him 
the hand, Apa Saheb was packed off froi i the residencj'' for 
the fortress of Allaljahad. Our escort was liJigant as well 
as strong, yet tlie c.v-rajah contri^ ed to escape, on tlie 12th 
of May, 1818, as the sepoys of the escort were halting at 
Ky chore. 

This gaA'e rise to another hal’d and long hunt. Though 
closely follow ed by half a dozen jiarties, Apa Salieb got fairiy 
off, and reached the Mnhadco hills, behind Poouah, where 
Trimbukjee had so long lurked. Here ho was harboured 
and concealed by the w ild Gond.s, a singular race, w ith broad, 
flat noses, thick lips, .-tud very frequently curly hair, like the 
African negroes. Most of the tribes Inhabiting the hills 
were absolute saiages ; but a large community', more advanced 
in civilization, had submitted to the gmenlment of a tajah 
or chief, named Cbyu Shah. This chief joined heart and 
hand w ith Apa Saheb, and a new plan of operations was 
concerted between them. At the close of the rainy season 
of this eventful year, 1818, Apa Saheb collected roimd his 
standard some of the unemployed Mahratta troopers and 
wild Arabs, who had served in the peishwa’ s army until it 
was broken up ; and with these bands, and the wild Gonds 

• Bishop Heher paid Trimbukjee a visit in September, 1824, and baa 
left an interesting ncronnt of tbe man, bis pagoda, and pleasant little, 
garden on the top of Cbunar. See tbe bishop’s ‘ Indian Journal.’ 
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of the bills, he beg;sa to commit doprcdatioDS in all dire^ 
tions, occasionalij extending his incursions as &r as the 
British territories on the Nerbuddn. No countiy could be 
better adapted for the carrying on of a desultory warfere 
than the one he had chosen tor his asylum, tor the whole of 
it was a Buccession of mountains, ravines, rivers, and Jnngles. 
Some of the Arabs were pursued by Captain S 2 rarkeB with 
only 107 sepoys. J^'inding that tliey were &r more numerous 
1d»n they had been led to cxjrect, that the Aiubs and those 
with them formed a host of cavalry and infantry, Captain 
Sparkes took up the first position that presented itself. He 
maintained the post fur some hours, until he had lost half 
his men and consumed nearly aU his powder. He then dis- 
played a wlilte flag. The signal was disregarded ; it is vain 
to hope for truce or quarter from such enemies as those ; in 
such situations the brave man must make up his mind to die 
with his swond in his hand. Spai-kes w as shot dead in lead- 
ing a charge, oi' in attempting to cut a way through the 
enemy, and every man of his detachment was literally cut to 
pieces by the Arab.s, w ith the exception of nine, who had 
been left in tb« rear, in charge of fhe baggage. In tho 
strong country <'aat of Nagpoor. a powerful chief opeuly 
declared f<jr the ox-rajah, and other iungle chiefs followed 
this exumjdc ; but they were all reduced to obeilicnce and 
punished by a tle^taelimeiit imder Major Wilson. In the 
Bytool valley the A'^ubs levied euntiibutions in tho name of 
A.j3a 8nheb. and hutehered another jiarty of our sepoys. 
The name ol the <‘x -rajah of Nagpoor was waxing almost os 
terrible as that of Trimlmh jee. An enormous reward (a lac 
of rupees in uand. and ten thousand rupees a year in land) 
was offered for liis apprehension; and as no effects pro- 
ceeded from tho tempting ofler, Lieutenant-Colonel A damn 
was 'detached against him in some force. At the close of 
tlie year, while Adams was estiiblishing stations of cavaliy 
and infantry n>and the country of Uhyn Shah, that chief; 
with 2,0(W or 3,000 ot his Gonds, made a bold attempt to 
recover for Ape. Saheb some of the forts in Nagpoor ; but 
thes'- attempts were frustoted, and both Chyn Shah and 
the fugitive rajah were obliged to seek refuge in the moun- 
tains. In the month of February, 1819, Colonel Adams 
entered the mountains from the Nerbudda valley, with three 
separate columns ; and other divisions came up to co-operate 
With him. Upon this Apa Saheb fled to Aseerghur, tits 
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VtlljulitT* of which, Jeswunt Bao Lar, was hia friend, op 
rather the icreconeilahle enemy of the EngUah. In the 
voone of a vwy few days Aaeerghur was invested by SritUh. 
and native troops ; irasli divisioua came up to join in the 
siege, and such on accumulation of ordnance took place as 
had not been witnessed in these Indian wars, except at the 
siege of Hatroas. 

Aseerghur stands on a scarped hill, and is exceedingly 
strong by art as well as by nature : it then mounted a tre- 
mendous artillery, including some guns of enormous size. 
The general heiglit of the position above the plain was 760 
feet. The killadar knew that tue had Scindiah’s order for his 
surrender, but he had at the same time Scindiah’s order to 
hold out to the utmost. He made two or three desperate 
sallies from tlio fortress, in one of which Lieutenant-Golonel 
Praser was Idllod. The explosion of tho magazine of one of 
our breaching batteries — a magazine containiilg 130 barrels 
of powder, destr 03 'ed an entire company of our sepoys, and 
created some confusion. But our fire was soon renewed 
and increased. On the 5th of April one of tho angles of 
the upper fort was brouglit down, and with it came thun- 
dering and crushing over the face of the rock ono of the 
enormous pieces of Indian ordnance. Our storming parties 
were ready to act under the ejes of General Doveton and 
(iir John Malcohn, when, on the 7tli of April, Jeswunt Eao 
Lar, who had consumed nearly all his gunpowder, and lost 
his chief artillery ofEcer, and who possibly teared the frte of 
the hanged killadar of Talmerc, begged a parley, and 
agreed to surrender at discretion. A garrison of 1,200 men, 
chiefly Ai'ab mercenaries, piled their arms before Sir John 
Malcolm’s division. Few of the besieged had fallen, for the 
rock and the upper fort towered so high above our batteries 
that only shells could reach them with any effect. Thelxital 
loss of the besiegers, Europeans and natives, was, in killed 
and wounded, 290 men, and, besides tbe brave Fraser who 
was killed, ten of our ofiicers wcTe wounded. The foul 
Mahratta mg was pulled down, and our union flag hoisted 
in its stead. The fortress, with a small surrounding tract 
of jungle, has been retained by the Company ever since.* 

* Colonel Tslentine Blacker, ' Memoir of tbe Operations of the Bri- 
tish Army in India during the Mohntta War of ISI?, 1818, and 1819, 
&G. Ac,’ Uentenant Lake, Madras engineers, ' Journals of the Sieges of 
the Madrsi Army, &c. Ac.’ H. T. Fniuep. 
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It had alirays been considered a place of the greatest im- 

S ortance, as it commands one of the great passes of the 
leckon into Hindustan. The possession of Aseeighur 
enabled the Company’s troops to restrain the excesses of 
the Bheel tribes, n-ho inhabited the neighbouring range of 
hills. The place tras also advantageously situated os a 
depdt. It had been taken from the Mahrattas during the 
bnlliaut campaigns of Wellesley and Lake, but had been 
very nnwisely restored to Sciudiah. 

On taking possession of tbc fortress. Sir John Malcolm 
confidently exiieoted to fyid Apa Sabeb in some part of it ; 
but that Ci-rajali Lad eftW-ted his osfa 2)0 either during the 
siege, or betmv the jjiace nas invested. Months passed 
before it eeiild be kno-Mi what be was doing, or whither be 
had gone. In the interim the Gonds were severely chas- 
tised : several of their chiefs were killed, and Chyu Shah 
himself was stized, deposed, and carried off prisom’r to the 
Company’s fortress at Chanda, nherc he died in 1820. 
Part of liis territories wore as.^allle(i by the Company, as the 
best means of protecting their country on the Norbudda. 
Some few forts and jiositions weTc jiermanentiy occupied, 
and the Oooipanj’s sojvoys levieu the pilgrim ta\ at the 
Mahadeo temple, and in the pa-s-iC^ which lead to it. This 
tax or toll had formerly heeii divided among many Gond 
chiefs, who raised jt or lowered it according to circum- 
stances, or according to tlicii’owji strength or relative weak- 
ness of the pilgrims ; but a n gular rate was now iixed, and 
the money collected was divided among the chiefs by the 
Ihiglish collcciors. Even in this poor, hungry, savage dis- 
trict, a rapid improTcmcnt followed the Company’s occupa- 
tion: the Gond'- left oft' thieving, and took to nonest labour. 
After many false reports had been spread about his where- 
abouf, accurate intelligence was received of Apa Saheb’s 
having fted to Lahore, 1 o seek refuge with Eunjeet Sing, 
He had arrived in that country disguised as a fakir, or holy 
ntendioaut and strofier. The Sheikh chieftain would not 
receive him publicly at his durbar, lest such conduct should 
give offence to the 'English ; but he ordered that a place of 
conccaJment, with the bare means of subsistence, should be 
furmshed to the once powerful but now dispossessed rmah of 
Haraoor. In khe meanwhile the govemor-generai had 
declared Apa Saheb dethroned, and had proclaimed, as his 
■uccessor, the son of a daughter of the rajah Bagojee, wha 
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died in 1816, and appointed the \ 7 id 0 w of Bdah Fiu«^, 
whom Apa Saheh had murdered, to be regent for the minor, 
^eiy • department of government waa, however, placed 
under the direct control of British ofEicers ; and the whole 
country of Nagpoor, with its resources, was virtually an- 
nexed to the Company’s dominions. 

The capture of Aseerghur was the last operation of the 
Findarree and Mahrutta war ; a war which had witnessed 
an unprecedented number of sieges, an unprecedented 
number and complexity of movements, and some of the 
most remarkable forced marche# that were ever made 
in any country. The reserved division alone performed 
three sieges — those of Singhur, Belgaum, aud Sholapoor. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mncdowall’s detachment, and Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Adams’s division, reduced the peishwa’s 
numerous and strong fortresses iu Candeish : the most famed 
of these places w'ore Bndjeir, Trlmbuk, Msdlegaum, and 
Chanda. But thibtt hill-fortresses, each of which might 
have defied the whole Anglo-Indian army, fell in the course 
of a few weeks. And all this was done with a very defec- 
tive engineering department, and without a proper supply 
of men trained to siege duty. So deficient was the number 
even of our artillery officers, that there never were enough 
of them employed iu the same siege to afford a relief. At 
the siege of Asecrglmr, iu particular, the oflicers of the 
Madras artillery actually lived in the batteries. This inces- 
sant service was so severe, that several of the officers died 
of sheer fatigue, or were worn out and invalided.* 

In the first year of this Pindarrcc-Mahratta war, the 
army was assailed by a new and terrible enemy. This was 
the Indian cholera morbus, the vinilence of which appears 
to have been increased by the crowded state of our camps. 
The disease first broke out at Jessore, the capital of a*ms- 
trict in the southern quarter of Bengal, .a populous and 
unhealthy city in the centre of the Delta of the Granges, 
and near the pestiferous Sunderbunds. It begau its 
ravages ns the rainy season of 1817 set in, and cut off the 
majority of those whom it attacked. IVom Jessore it 
spread in all directions, showing, os it was thought, a pre- 

* Edward Lake, lieutenant of Madras engineers, 'Journals of the 
Sieges of the Madras Army.’ I refer the reader to this valuable work 
for a competent idea nliat was done with defertive means. This is another 
book wbi^ ought to he in the hands of every young officer in India. 
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fisence for the TaUeys of rivers.* Ascen^g the vaUey of 
the Ganges, it reached the comp of Brigadier-General 
Hardyman about the beginning of October; but the*trooj>B, 
being then encamped in a dry, healthy countrjr, and bemg 
but few in number, suflered comparatively httle. Con- 
tinuing its course westward, it fell with extraordinary 
violence upon the army commanded by Lord Hastings in 
person, just after his lordship had concluded the treaty witii 
Scindian. This army, when first seized, was encamped in 
a low and unhealthy part of Bundelkund, on the banks of 
the river Sinde, a condnent of the Jumna, which has its 
source in the iiioiintains of Main a. The year was one of 
scarcity, and grain had been collected for the troops, through 
the cainp-follow ers, w ith estremc difficulty, and of course 
of inferioj' quality. The water of the country', except where 
it could be obtained from running streams, w as indifferent. 
The time of ‘the 3 car too waa that at whicli the heat of the 
day is moat strongly contrasted with the cold of the night. 
To all these extraordinary ciK-umstances was superadded 
the very crowded state of the camp of so large an armr. 
Bor about ten days that the disease raged with its greatest 
fury, the whole camp was an hospital. The mortality 
amonuted to about a tenth of tiio whole number collected 
there.f Europeans and uatives, soldiers and camp-followers', 
were alike alfeetcd; but the Jatter being generally worse 
clothed and fed than the fighting men, suffered in a greater 


* Jdoic.s Copland, M.D., • On Pcatilential Cbolera,' Ucc. 

Acrordiiig to othw arrouiita. tlie first apixaranoeof the disease was not 
^ Jessore, hot at Kuddeaand Kiahnaghar. Jn Jane it was diarovered at 
Mynacnsin!;, and id eereriil villages along the coarse of the Brahmaputra • 
in July It appeared at Patna, and at Sunegong, a town on the banks of 
one of the branchea of the Brahmaputra ; and on the 19th of August it 
raget with dcstruclire violence at Jessore. 

On the 13th of September the disease, which had broken out at Cal - 
oatia, Dimipoor, Chittagong, Ac., reached from the mouths of theGangev 
nearly as high as the confluence of the Jumna. Early in November it 
reached the ainde, where it raged with greater violence than in any other 
j»rt of India. ^ 

Frederick Corbyn, Esq., M.R.C.S.L., surgeon on the Bengal esta- 
btohment, &c., ‘ Preatise on the Epidemic Cholera,' 1 vol. 8to. Calcutta, 

. . Jameson, assistant-surgeon, &c., ‘Report on the Eni- 

demic Cholera Morbns, Calcutta, 1820.’ 

t H. T. Prinsep. This gentleman adds,—*' The narrator tumself lost 
■em domestic sewMto and a moouthee in about four days, besides twelve 
others who were sick and unserviceable for a month, out of an 
nient of fifty-three ; end others of the stsff were ennal sufferers.” 
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proportion. Of tho Europeans fewer were seized, but those 
who took the disease more frequently died, and usually 
within a few hours. The camp was abandoned, and the 
army continued for some days to move to the eastward, in 
the hope of finding relief in a better climate ; but each day’s 
march many dean and dying were abojidoucd, and many 
more fell down on the road, — so many that it was not 
possible to furnish tlie means for earrying them on, although 
the utmost possible provision hod been made by the pre- 
vious distribution of bullock-carts and elephants for the 
acconmiodation of the sick. Nothing was heard along the 
line of march but groan.s and shrieks and lamentations; 
even the healthy were broken in spirit and incapable of 
exertiou ; and, for the time, the efficiency of this fine army 
seemed to be ontircl)' destroyed. Towards the end of No- 
vember, when tlie army reached a healthy station at Erech, 
on the right bank of the Ectwa river, the tpidemic had 
visibly expended its violence. 
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CHAPTM XXXIV. 

Aftee tlie siege of Ageerghur, the armies of the three 
presidencies returned to their several stations and canton.* 
noeiits in Bengal, hlndras, and Bombay; and the repona 
which had been crossed and rccrossed, and traversed in all 
directions by ininieiise hosts of combatants, by British and 
native troops, Bei'-hna Mahvattaa, Holkar Manrattas, Xag- 
poor Mahrattaa, Bindarrees, Pataiis, Arabs, Gonds, and 
others, became quiet as a bay of tbe ocean after a storm ; 
quieter and happier than tKey bad been for many ages. 
Bi the territories a-ssumed b\ tile C'ompnni, or taken under 
its itumediaie jirotection, able men were k'ft by the marquis 
of Hastings to im])r(ne tins tin iquillity, to establish perma- 
nently the reigu of jieaee and l.-tt. mid to better the condi- 
tion ot all the native inhabitants For mon' than thirty 
preceding >ears, the province of atfaln.n, and the whole of 
Central India, hud been oppressed, jnllaged, and laid waste 
by the Bindarrees. by tbe jliihrattas of all tribes, by the 
liajpoot p’'11'ees, and by the Bu.ars : these difli rent powers 
acted someljnios in combination, bat more frequently in 
opposition to one anetlier they nere nil equally cruel and 
rapacums in the mouieiit orMieecss and conquest, and about 
equally ui<.ip.ible of ginng lhi.t stability to their conquests 
wlndh It ouhl have aflbrded ivlief to the poor oppressed people, 
whose giT.ilest calamity was the frequent ehiinge of masters. 
To Sir John Miileolm, who bad asMsted so potentially in 
subduing till, sanguinary anarchists, and expelling the Bin- 
darrees, was assigned tui' equally diilicult duty of restoring 
order and repairing the frightful mischiefs n liich had been 
committed in so long a series of j cars. He was appointed 
by the marquis of Ilastinga to the military and political com- 
mand of Malw?, which had perhaps suffered more than aby 
other part of Inia. Hundreds upon hundreds of its villages 
were deserted and roofless; the ferocious tigers of the 
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j iiTiglo a literally usurped the countiy, and fought u'ith the 
returning inhaf)itant8 for their fields. In the state of Hoi* 
kor alone, of 3,701 villages, only 2,038 were inhabited; 
1,068 were “ without lamp"’ — “were wholly deserted. Under 
the wise rule established by Hlalcolm, more than two-thirds 
of those deserted villages were restored and repeopled before 
the end of 1820 ; and in less than five years from the time 
our array first occupied the countrv'. Sir John could boast, 
with on honourable pride, and with perfect correctness, that 
Malwa and the rest of Central India were tranquil and con- 
tented, and rapidly advancmg in papulation and prosperity. 
“It may be asserted that history afibrds tew examples 
where a change in the political condition of a country has 
been attended with such on aggregate of increased happi- 
ness to its inhabitants, as that which was effected within 
form years in Central India ; and it is pleasing to think 
that, with the exception of suppressing a fety Bheel rob- 
bers,* peace was restored, and has hitherto been maintained, 
without one musket being fired.” . . . .t Accustomed to 
the extremities of military violence, the inhabitants of the 
country, on the English first entering, betrayed feelings of 
doubt and alarm. These were by some mistaken for dislike 
to our hupi’einacy ; but they arose only out of feui* of insult 
or outrage, and they were speedily removed by the strict 
discipline preserved by our troops, whether stationary or 
marching. In a very short time, u herever troop.s or indivi- 
duals moved, they were received with cordiality, as the fiiends 
and protectors of the j>coplc. To organize the country, 
honourable and iutelligcut British officers were tent into 
every part of it. “ The iv'sult has beeu fortunate be- 
yond anticipation. These agents, within their respec- 
tive circles, nave not only, by their direct intercourse with 
_ • 

* The Bbeels, inhabiting the hilly countries, had all been robbers and 
cattle-lifters time out of mind. We beiieve they bad never been known 
as anything else, smee the Rajpoots first conquered their country and 
drove them to the hills, as the Sassenach drove the Gael. “The first 
measure 1 took for the reform of the Blicels,’’ says Sir John Malcolm, 

“ was to raise a small corps commanded by their own chiefs ; and before 
they bad been in the service one month, I placed them as a guard over 
treasure, which had a surprising efiect, both in raising them in their own 
minds, and in those of the other parts of the community. I found an 
equally good impression was produced by my taking, for a period, as my 
constant attendants, some of the most desperate of the-{>landering chiefs 
west of the Chombul.’' — ‘ Memoir of Central India.’ 

+ Id., id. 
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all dassea, established great influence, but spread a kiunr* 
ledge of our character and intentions, which has increased 
respect and confidence ; and thej have in almost all cases 
succeeded, by the arbitration of difierences, and the settle- 
ment of local disputes, in praerving the peace of the coutUrp 
without troops. The most exact observance of certain prin- 
ciples is required from these officers, and their line is veiy 
carefully and distinctly prescribed. The object has been to 
escape every interference with the internal administration of 
the country, beyond what the presentation of the public 
peace demanded." * Its other parts of India the change was 
eenally beneficial — the blessings derived from the congnest 
or the Mahrattas and the extirpation of the Pindarrees were 
equally apparent, .la Bishop Hcber was travelling through 
the country in 1821 , ho o^e^hca^tl a conversation amorrg 
some villagers, who were comparing the present peaceable 
times with those in which “ Ameer Khan and Bappoo Sdn- 
diah came up with their liorsemen and spoiled all the land, 
and smote all the people, .and burned the cities through 
Mewar and Marwar, till thou eoniost unto the salt wilder- 
ness.’ ’ He also hetii'd them say that com had been gradually 
getting cheaper, and, notwithstajiding a late unfavourable 
season, was still not so dear at i*- used to bo in the years of 
trouble. The kiud and warm-hearted prelate adds ; “ When 
such ha^o bocii the efleet-i of British supremacy, who will 
refuse to pray for the eontiniuinw of our empire f "t 

‘'G?he war which had just terminated,'’ says Malcolm, 
“ was not an attack upon a etate, or upon a body of men, 
but upon a system. It was order conteuding against anar- 
cliy. . . , The victory gained was slight, comparatively 
speaking, over armies, to what it was over mind. The uni- 
veraal distress, which a series of revolutions must ever 
generate, had gone its circle and reached all ranks and 
classes. The most barbarous of those who subsisted on 
plunder had found that a condition of continued uncer- 
tainty and alarm could not be one of enjoyment 

The desolated state of the country was favourable to the 
change, for it presented an ample field for the revival of 
industry in peaceful occupations ; but the paramount influ- 
ence which the results of tho war gave to the British 

• ‘ Memoir ofCentral India.’ 

' Indian JournaL’ See also Sir John Malcolm’s csrefuUy dnwn Uf^ 

* InstructioDS to his Officers in Malwa.’ 
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gOTOmmeni; over several of the native states, vras the pim» 
cipfll cause of that peace and prosperity vrhich ensued. Our 
officers were enabkd to give shape and direction to the 
efforts of these states, which became an example to others ; 
and a tone of improvement was given to every province of 
Central India.”* 

The inhabitants of the wild provinces subject to Scindiah 
started into prosperity as soon as his numerous, restless, 
and marauding army was broken up. All the districts 
which had been wrested from this chief by the Pindarrees 
were restored to him : the fortress’ of Aseerghttr was nearly 
all he lost by the war. In the dominions of Holkar, where 
the anarchy and derasiation had been greater, the change 
to good was the more striking. Our victory at Mahidpoor 
had scattered the overgrown army of this state ; those bat- 
talions were never re-embodied, and 200 men. to guard the 
palace were nil the iufantiy left in the service of this Mah- 
ratta dynasty. A small park of artillery was retained, and 
3,000 obedient eavalrj' sufficed lor tho police of tbe country. 
In leas than four years the revenues of the state were uearly 
quadrupled; aud tho expenses of collection were brought 
down from forty to fifteen per cent. The increase of popu- 
lation was surprising. 'Within the short space of three 
years, Indore, in the province of Malwa, was changed from 
a desolate town iuto a populous and flourishing capital. 
New villages rose everywhere, and forests, long deemed 
impenetrable, were fast cleared, on account of the profits 
derivable from the timber required to rebuild villages, 
towns, and cities. The Grassias, tho Sondwarrees, as well aa 
the Gonds and Bheels, and other hereditary robbers, were 
rapidly suppressed. "When tho British armies first entered 
Central India, and even in 1818, tho country along^the 
banks of tho Nerbudda, and in the Yindbya mountains, 
which stretch from the province of Behar to Guzarat, 
was not safe for even troops to pass ; and till the end of the 
same year, when a British cantonment was established at 
Mhow, tho banditti continued their depredations. Prom the 
territories of Bhopaul to those of Guzarat, along the right 
bank of the Nerbudda, and from Hindia to the countiy of 
Burwannee, on the left bank of that river, law and oraer, 
and a spirit of industry aud improvement, T.<ere introduced 
and established. 

* ‘ Memoir of Central India.’ 

2r2 
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At Poonah, and generally in the dominions of the ex> 
peisWa, Sajee Sao, changes and reforms equally salutBiy 
were introduced, principally through the management of the 
Honourahle Mountstuart Mphinstonc, uho had the genius 
of a true legislator, and all the generous sympathies of a 
philanthropist. By the conquest of the Foonah territory, 
the British dominion and possessions u ere extended along 
the western coast from the northern boundary of the small 
province of Goa to the nnmths of the Taptcc; and inland 
to the long-established n estem frontier of the nizam from 
the junction of the AVufda and Toomhudra to the junction 
of the Poorna aud Taptee. Such places in Khandesh be- 
longing to the Holkar JVLilirattas as fell witliin these bounds 
were ceded to the Bnt ish by the treaty of Mundissoor, which 
Sir John Malcohn had concluded after the splendid victory 
nt Mahidpoor. Some other territories soutli of the Sant 
poora range'o^" hills were also j iclded. By exchanges with 
the Guicowar, and by arrangementa nith some minor 
princes, a continuous, uninterrupted dominion was obtained 
from Bombay to Calcutta, and from Madras to Bombay. The 
former Mahratta'v\ar having been attended with the similar 
advantage of continuous dominion between Madras and 
^'alcutta the communication hitwccu the three prcbidencies 
might now he considered as (oiupletc* Mr. Blphinstone 
continued as commissioner at Foonah until 1S19, whenhe 
became governor of Boinhiiy.h Tliis elevation, however, did 
not deprivi’ Foonah and tlie ceded districts in that direction 
of his valuable scivites, lor those new po'-'Cssions were 
wisely annexed to the Bombay presidency, to the territories 
■of which tliey are adjacent. On quitting Foonali, Mr. H- 
phinstoue addressed to the supreme gov emment at Calcutta 
•a cvtnvpi'chmisivc report on the att'airs of that couutiy, reciting 
what had been done, and what there remained to' do ; con- 
trasting the present condition of the native inhabitants 
undei' the rule of the Company with their condition under 

* Colonel Valentine Hlarker. 

t The ofcce of governor of Bomha; having breome vacant by the r«- 
•ignation of hir Evan Nepean, Mr. Canning, as president of the Board of 
'Control, intimated to the Couit of Directors his readiness to confirm the 
selection of one of those eminent servants of the Company who had so 
highly diBtin{raibh|d themselves. The Directors appreciated this marie of 
confident, and made choice of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinatone, who 
was nominated governor of Boenhay, in October, 181B. — Anber, ‘SSse 
and Progress of the British Power m India.’ 
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«nd in a most esligbtened and most graeroa* 
i^nt aiging the aupreme Mvenimeat to persevere in tite 
goi^ work which had been begun.* This report is one 
w many admirable state papers which ought to be dilU 
gentiy perused by every European servant of the Company, 
whether military or mil. No servant of that Company, 
no governor or governor-general, that had yet visited the 
ahores of India, was so w'cU qualified as Mi*. Elphiustoue to 
govern the natives, or so full of truly liberal and lofty ptin- 
eiplea of government. He went to India a stripling, and he 
never once quitted the county (ewcept to go mto Afghou- 
iatan) for the long mace of thirty years, during the whole of 
which time ho had been constantly and successfiiUy em- 
ployed, either in pubUc business or in adding to his store of 
knowledge. Nor was there, we believe, in aU that time a- 
single individual that approached him, native or European, 
hut was impressed with a sense of his aUUity, genius, 
humanity, generosity, and most manly honesty and urba- 
nily.t May his shining example be kept constantly in view 


* See • Report on the Temtorie* conquered irom the Peishwa, by the 
Hon. Mountstaart Elphioatone.' 

f In speaking; of this disting;nisbed and most amiable mao, the warmth 
of my admintion and of my personal gratitude for benefits conferred upon 
myeelf end my eldest son (now an officer on the Bengal eetablubment) 
might possibly lead me too far. I again prefer repeating what was said 
of him by one very capable of estimating bis merits and remarkable 
eoqnirements — Bishop Hebeh, 

“ I have enjoyed, in the unremitting kindness, the splendid hospitality, 
and agreeable converaation of Mr. Etphinstone, the greatest pleasure of 
the kind which I hare ever eiijojed either in India or m Europe. 

•• Mr. Elphinstone is in erery respect, an extraordinary man, possess- 
ing great activity of body and mind, remarkable talent for and application 
to public business, a love of literature, and a degree of almost universal 
information, such as I have met with in no other person similarly situated, 
and manners and conversation of the most amiable and interesting Mha- 
vacter. While he bos seen moro_ of India and the adjoining conntnes than 
any man now living, and has been engaged in active political, and aome- 
tunea mihtary, duties since the age of eighteen, he hsa found time not 
01^ to cultivate the languages of Hindustan and Persia, but to preserve 
and extend his acquaintance with the Greek and Latin classics, with the 
Peench and Italian, with all the elder end more distinguished English 
writen, and with the current and popular literatnre of the day, both in 
poetry, history, politics, and pohtical economy. With these remarkable 
aoeoaaphsbments, and notwithstanding a temperance amounting to light 
abltiiimce, be is fond of society ; and it is a common gnbject of surprise 
wi^ his friends at what hours of the day or night be time for the 
noquiaition of knowledge. Hia policy, so for as India is concerned, ui- 
penred to me partienlarly wise and iibwal ; and he is evidently attaohdd 
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Toy every inteUectual SnglislimaiL in Tndia ! Tken tlie diai^' 
pation of cantonments and quarters vill be coirected, ana 
officers will cease to complain of the tedium of remote or 
solitary stations. 

The marquis of Hastings no more made money in Inditi 
than the Marquis Wellesley had done. The splendid ap- 
pointments of tho offices of governor-general and com- 
mander-in-chief he had spent in. supporting their dignity, 
in contributing to the public service, or to the welfare 
of the natives, and in rewarding merit, wherever he found 
merit in straitened circumstances. As some acknowledg- 
ment for the glorious issue of the Pindarree and Mahiatta 
war, the Ea^t-Judia Company voted his lordship £60,000 
for the purchase of an estate. Before that war came to an 
end, ho was gratified by a measure adopted by the home 
govemnmeut, which flattered the feelings of the officers in 
our Indian army. Hitherto, officers holing tho Company’s 
commission had been excluded from most of tho honours 
of the milita^ profession. But the Prince Eegent, in 

S extension to tho Order of the Bath, was pleased to 
that fifteen of the most distinguished officers of the 
said senico might bo raised to the dignity of knights 
commanders of the Bath, and tluit certain other officers of 
the Company should be eligible to be knights companions. 
The marquis of Hastings bad the lileasuro of investing, with 
his own hands, the veteran general Darid Ochterlony 
with the insignia of Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. Tho 

to, and thinks well of. the rountr; and its inhabitants. His public mea- 
sures, in their general tendency, evince a steady wish to improve their 
present condition. Jfo government in India pays so much attention to 
ochools and public institutions for education. In none are the taxes 
lighter ; and in the administration of justice to the natives in their own 
iangoages, in the establishment of pnnehaets, in the degrees in which he 
employs tiie natives in official situations, and the countenance and fami- 
liarity which he extends to all the natives of rank who approach him, he 
•eems to have reduced to practice almost all the reforms which had struck 
me as most lequired in the systems of government pursued in those pro- 
vinces of our eastern empire which I had previously visited. Uis popu- 
larity (though to such a feeliug there msy be individual exceptions) appears 
little less remarkable than bis talents and acquirements ; and I was stmiA 
by the remark I once heard, that * all other pubiio men had their enemies 
and their friends, their admirers and their aspersers, hut that of Mr. £1- 
phioatone everybolfy spoke highly.' Of bis mnnificence— for bis Ube- 
nlitv amonnw to this — 1 had heard much and knew some instances my- 
salf.” — Indian Journal. 
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cetenony took place in camp, &t Terwah, oa the 20th of 
tfoTwli, 1818. “ Sir David Ochterlony,” said the govemop- 
g^»nAiii.l, “you have obliterated a iiatinction painM for the 
officers of the Honourable Comoany, and you have opened 
the doors for your brothers in arms to a reward, which 
their recent display of exalted spirit and invincible intre* 
pidity prove could not be more deservedly extended to the 
officers of any army on earth.” * 

His lordship did not despatch so many embassies as Lord 
3Jjnto bad done, yet he sent a mission to Siam and Cochin- 
China, under Mr. John Crawfur^, formerly an assistant- 
surgeon on the Bengal establishment. And, like the pre- 
ceding missions, if this one did no other good, it produced 
us some curious aud good volumes of travels, and an addi- 
tion to our knowledge of Asia.t 

During this administration, other measures were carried 
into execution which were not so much to tho taste of the 
governor-general. By our treaties of peace, concluded after 
Hie downfal of Bonaparte, our insular empire in India was 
nearly subverted. The magnificent island of Java was given 
back to the Dutch, and that power was put in possession of 
the keys both of the Straits of JIalacca and the Straits of 
Sunda. But to remedy these evils. Sir Stamford Baffles im- 
provised the remarkable settlement and colony of Singapoor, 
on on island in the Straits of hlalacca, in the direct route 
to Cliina, within a week’s sail of that countrj', dose to Siam, 
aud in the very seat of the Malayan empire. Under its 
able founder, in little more than three years, Singapoor grew 
from nothing into a large and populous town, containuig 
10,000 inliabitanis, of nearly all nations, and nearly all 
actively engaged in commercial pursuits. And siuco that 
time the population has been quadrupled, and Singapoor 

• 

* ‘ Calcutta GoverDmeut Gazette,' Ocbterlony bad merited the distinc- 
tion by bis brilliant conduct in tlie Nepaul war, and by hia very lon^ and 
uninterrupted service in the country. He bad at this time been consider- 
ably more than forty years in India, and bad served under Colonel Fearoe, 
Sir £yre Coote, and the adventurous Fopham. 

f ‘The Mission to Siam and Hut*, the Capital of Cochin China, in the 
years 1821-2, from the Journal of the late George Finlaygon, Esq., Sur- 
geon and Naturalist to the Mission ; with a Memoir of the Author, by 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, Bart., F.R.S.’ London, 1825. And Mr. 
Crawford’s own account of the embassy, or, ' Journal of an Embassy from 
the Governor-General of India to the Courts of Siam and Cochin-China, 
exhibiting a View of the actual State of those Kingdoms,’ London, 1828. 
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become tbe London of soutbem Asia and Jdie TndiBl 
Archipelago. All tbe nations that inhabit the Buiroittiding 
countries resort to it with the produce of their agrioultaiiA 
and manufacturing industry, and take in exchange aoeh 
goods as are not grown or produced in their own countries. 
A brighter nucleus of civilization was never formed in. 8® 
brief a space of time. 

Tf during the adniinistration of the marquis of Hastings, 
rich islands were ghen up in the cast of the Indian Ocean, 
in the west the conquest of one groat island — ^the reduction 
of the whoh* of Ceilon— was completed; and although the 
anomaly of which the Marquis "VV^ dlcfaloy had complained con- 
tinued to exist, and although the king’s governor of Ceylon 
was indepcnflent of the Company’s goveruor-goneral of 
India, still lln- marquis of Hastings had contributed to the 
achievement by advice and by other a-ssistance. Before the 
close of the preceding centurj', we had dispossessed thcDutidi 
of all their mariliuie settlements in Ceylon. There was a 
part of tho lou lands occupied by a perfectly savage race, 
called Vedas orBaddss, who lived by Imiitmg, and there 
were other portions in which our occupancy was scarcely 
discernible ; but, roughly, it may be estimated that the 
Euglisli ten’it iries, in the }u.ir 1800, cmered about 12,000 
square miles, in a broad belt, and that the dominions of the 
king of Kaudy. included withm this belt, covered a like 
number of square miles. Consequently, the island was 
pretty equally diiided between the British government and 
the kmg of Kandy. A kingdom within a kingdom, a terri- 
tory occupied by semi-barbarians, entirely surrounded by 
Europeans, and cut oft’ from all external communicatkm, 
could not possibly staud. The absorption of the Kandyan 
country into our dominion became an inevitable necessity, 
from tlie dav wo dispossessed the Dutch and occupied the 
coasts and the great belt between them and the hills. 

The word “ Kandj ” means a hill or mountain, and the 
term “ Kandyan country,” in a physical sense, means high- 
lands or n momitaiuous region. All the interior of the 
island is mouutainous and very woody ; and it was in the 
inaccessible nature of their country, and in their ingenious 
mode of defending it by wickets and stockades, that the- 
Kandyans had been enabled to maintain their independence 
during the nearly three hundred years that different Euro- 
pean nations had had a footing on the coasts. These 
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jiy^iiitl fliflfimiHiftti in the way of inTBsion were as great as 
wfs ; and now, the people more fierce and courageous than 
the Biqoarify of the natives of continental India, liad learned 
to make efficient firelocks, and tolerably good gunpowder. 

On the borders, quarrels, usually accompanied with blood- 
shed, were constanny occurring between our people and the 
Kandyans. The death of the king of Kandy gave rise to a 
disputed succession, fciome of the adigars, or chiefs, courted 
the assistance of the English. But early in the year 1802, 
a new king being firmly established on the throne, tho 
Kandyans made great preparations for war; every man 
capable of bearing ams was ordered to hold himself in 
readiness to take the field, and a party of coast merchants^ 
subjects of the British government, who hod been up the 
countiy to purchase arcca nuts, were assaulted and 

P lundered. Tlie Hon. Ei-ederick North, then governor of 
leylou, sent 3,000 men to occupy the mountain cmital, 
and to place a more friendly king upon tho throne. Major- 
General Sl:vcdo^^al and Colonel Barbut,who commanded the 
troops, penetrated tlio jungles, entered tho ton n of Kandy, 
whi<m was totally deserted by its inhabitants, and crowned 
tho pretender in tho palace with all the forms and cere- 
monies in use among the Kand 3 'ans, save and except the 
recognition of the adigars. But it was soon found that the 
king we had made had no party whatever in tho country, 
and that tho Kandyans were most cunning enemies. Every 
night some of our people were brought down the fire of 
concealed and covered marksmen, or were butchered by 
fellows that crept through the jungles and pounced upon 
them like tigers. Some of our detachments were led by 

J reteuded frieuds into ambuscades, and then decimated. 

t vius felt by the officers in command, and by Governor 
North, that we had embarked in a difficult enterprise, ^ith 
very insufficient means. This was certain; but unsteady 
and disgraceful were the means adopted to extricate us 
from the difficulty ! It was agi-eed that we should take 
back to the coast the man whom wo had just crowned in 
Kandy, and that another adigar, who had partisans, should 
be invested with the supreme authority ; that the new king 
shoiild cede some territories to tho English, and that a 
cessation of hostilities should immediately take place. On 
the fidth of this treaty, made with a convicted and self- 
avowed traitor, General Macdowol quitted Kandy for the 
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coast, leaTmg behind him a garrison of 700 Malays and 
300 Suropeans. A nnniber of sick and woiuided were also 
left in this barbarous little capital. Starration stared them 
all in the face, for no proper measures had been adopted to 
secure magazines and dopdta of pro\i8ionB. To complete 
the misfortunes of our soldiers at Kandy, the command 
devolved upon a Major Davie, an officer not only without 
militoiT skill, but w itbout common animal courage. 

In less than three months the new kiug starved our 
troops out of Kandy. Most of our Malays deserted to the 
enemy ; our sick and "a ouuded, amounting to 120, or more, 
were tortured and butchered as they lay in the hospital 
incapahle of resiotance , instead of lighting his way through, 
Dane capitulated m the jungles, and every officer and 
soldier with him, except a corporal, who made a miraculous 
escape, wore tortinxid, butchered, or beaten to death with 
heavy clubs. "Davie’s own worlhlesa life was preserved, and 
he spent the remainder of it at Kandy, adopting the dress 
and habits of the natives. 

Captain Madge, of the 19lh regiment, who occupied' a 
small fort, and who chose a difterent hue of retreat, fought 
his w'ay to Trineoinalec with only a handful of men; and 
Ensign Grant, a very young officer, gallantly maintained a 
post, garnsoned by a few invalids, vuitil he w as relieved by 
a body of our iroops from Colombo. Wherever care had 
been talien of the commissariat, and wherever common 
sense and comiuon English courage were displayed, the 
Kandyans were foiled : whenever our officers were insane 
enougn to trust to a treaty or airuco with them, torture and 
murder followed, and hariuy a man escaped with life. 

Elated by their successes, the Kandyans now became the 
invaders lii the months of Avigust and September they 
poufed down from their mountains, captured some of our 
forts, advfinced to within fifteen miles of Colombo, the seat of 
government, carrying terror and devastation wherever th^ 
went. Eo'^unately romlbrcements arrived both from the 
Cape of Good Hope and from the Bay of Bengal ; and the 
Kandyans retreated to their mountains and almost impeiv 
yions forests But there seemed to be an evil speU upon 
the king-appointed governor of Ceylon and all the officers 
serving under Iijm. Such measures were adopted as gave to 
conquests a disgrace as indelible as that of our recent 
defeats. It was absolutely necessary to clear our frontier, 
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to follow the fugitives into their own territories, and to 
strike some blow which should restore our character and 
revive the awe due to our arms ; hut it was resolved to make 
the war a war of retribution and revenge — a war of devasta*. 
tiou — and this, though mentioned with cold indilTerence, if 
not with approbation, by a divine of the Church of England, a 
courtly historian, who seems to think that iio government 
could do wrong which patronized him, was unnecessary, 
unwarrantable, atrocious. It was not by such means os 
these that the Clives, and the Hastingses, and the WeU 
lesleys had built up our empire on the continent of India. 
The system was, however, carried out to a great extent. 
Eetaenments of British troops were sent into the Kandyan 
country for the avowed purpose of laying it waste wherever 
they penetrated. In the comparatively rich province of 
Saf&agan one detachment of British soldiers was employed 
(we quote the words of a reverend hi8torian]r“in burning 
and destroying all the houses, stores, and gardens."* TVe 
have the same authority for tho fact that many other parts 
of the country were exposed to similar horrors. This chap- 
lain and complaisant guest of the Honourable Mr. North 
really appears to be so insensible of the fundamental doctrine 
of his faith as to believe that the English were bound to 
retaliate upon the savage Kandyans for the unspeakable 
cruelties of which they had been guilty ! 

In the year 1801 war was again carried into the interior, 
and a small corps, under Captain Johnston, a brave and 
able oiScer, found no great difficulty in getting to the town 
of Kandy. But the government had gone to war without 
any fixed plan, and not being supported by more troops, or 
in any way aided, Johnston was obliged to fight his way 
back again. The brave captain reached Trincomalee in 
safety, but his retreat had cost him two British offlfcers, 
fourteen British soldiers, bcven Malays, fifty-four Bengal 
sepoys, and a still greater number of coolies, who had 
perished in the wildernuss.t 

A desultory warfare between the Kandyans and Eng- 
lish continued for many months, and was conducted on 
both sides with great barbarity. Numerous rillages were 

* Cordiner. 

'j* ‘ Narrative of the Operations of a Detachment, fti an Expedition to 
Kandf, in the Island of Ceylon, in the year 1804. By Capt. Juhnston. 
London, 1810.’ 
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bnmed, and largo tracts of countiy reduced to desda* 
tion. Our soldieiy, whether British or native, were 
fiiriated by the treachery and cruelty' which had been 
^rpetratcd at Kandy in 1803; and the government and 
the commanding officers, instead of exerting themselves, as 
they were bound to do, in restraiuing tms tiiry,^ encou- 
ragjed it, and expressly ordered the contmuance of acts of 
vengeance. 

In February, 1805, a general invasion of our terri'toiies 
by the Kandyans took place. Out of their own woods these 
people ■were but cont(»nptible combatants. They ■were 
completely routed, and they retired irom all the maritime 
provinces n ith great loss. 

In the inonM of July, 1805, n man more fitted fijr 
the post, the Honourable Sir Thomas Maitland, assumed 
the government of Ceylon. Before Maitland arrived, jeOf 
lousies and 'intrigues among the adigars, or chiefs, and 
insurrections among the people, had broken out in the 
kingdom of Kandy ; and these continued, with little in- 
termission, for the space of seven years. 

During the long civil viar in the interior, Sir Thomas 
Maitland diligently applied himself to improve the eondition 
of our mniitiine possessions, and to undo the mischief which 
had been jtermitted to be done by his easy predecessor. Sir 
James Mackintosh, who visited Ceylon in 1810, says, 
“It is impossible for me todo jusliee to General Maitland’s 
most excellent administration, w hieb, J am convinced, never 
had an equal in India. By the cheerful decision of his 
character, . luid by his perfect knowledge of men, he haa 
become universally popular amidst severe retrenchments. 
In an island where tliere was in one year a deficit of 
£700,000, he has reduced the expenses to the level of the 
revenue ; and with his small army of 5,000 men, lie has twice, 
in the same year, given cfi'cctiial aid to the great government 
of Madras, which has an army of 70,000 men.”* Instead 
of making premature attempts to conquer the whole of the 
island, Maitland left the Kandyans to their dissensions, and 
cndcavoiured to raise the value of the tenitories we possessed, 
and to constitute a system of goveiiunent and laws suitable 
to the character and habits of the native populations. In 
these great oh^cts he, and still more the Cingalese, were 

* Diary in ' Memoira of the Life of the Right Hon. Sir Jamei Mack- 
intosh, edited by his Son, Robert James Mackintosh, Esi][.' &c. 
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indebted to the learning, tbe industry, the ^niiis, and 
eren the eccentricity of Mr. John D’Oyly, who was the 
ffldy good Cingalese scholar in the Ceylon dvil service, 
and who, with infinite labour, compiled a code of laws 
the Cingalese language. The qualifications necessary to 
this arduous task had ^en acquired, by our otherwise accom'- 
plished scholar, partly in a lile of sedusion, toil, and absti- 
nence, and partly in a life spent among the natives of the 
country. And, in order to obtain a perfect familiarity with 
their hinguage, laws, manners, and customs, D'Oyly liad 
put on their drees, and had for ygars lived among them as 
one of themselves.* 

In 1812, Ixencral Sir Eobert Brownrigg succeeded Sir 
Thomas Maitland as governor. About the same period a 
borrihle war in the interior was ended. It had broken out 
between the king of Xandy and his minister or lieutenant, 
the chief adigar. The minister, who hod reiy nearly suc- 
ceeded in getting the king assassinated, was betrayed, 
brought a prisouer to Kandy, and sentenced to die : he and 
his nephew were beheaded, and six inferior chiefs w»e 
hanged and impaled. Yet very sliortly alter, Eheylapola, 
another nephew of tlie unlucky chief ndigar, was established 
in that office — tho highest office in the state. For some 
time tranquillity was restored in the interior ; but at the 
beginning of 1814 the king suspected Eheylapola of designs 
ogainist his life and throne, and, as he was in a distant 
province, lie sent an army against him. Being defeated in 
battle, Eliejlapola fled to a British post, whence he was 
conveyed to Colombo. All the members of his family, 
whom he had left in the tovn of Kandy, had been tliown into 
prison, and now, from a mere spirit of vengeance, the king 
sentenced his wife and ehildrcu, and his brother and his 
brother’s wile, to death — the brother and male childrfti to 
be beheaded, and the femalos, according to Kandyan usage, 
to be drovjicd. In addition to these executions, 117 of 
Eheylapola’s partisans were impided, or flogged, almost to 
death, and then despatched by the side of the quiet beautiful 
lake upon which the town of Kandy is situated.t 

The widowed and childless Eheylapola was provided with 
a house in the neighbourhood of the ibrt of Colombo, and 

* See letter from Sir James to Lsdy Msekintosb. * 

t Dr. Davy, ' An Account of the Interior of Ceylon,’ &c. London, 

1821. 
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ms maiiitflined at tlie expense of goTemment. He inis 
maddened bjr the thirst for vengeance — he eonld promise 
paitisans and co-operation — he tvould agree to any terms 
that the ^English nught propose, if they would only aid him 
in destroying the destroyers of his family. Eor some CGn- 
siderahle time, however. General Brownrigg would not enter 
into his views, nor even admit him to an audience. "While 
his excellency was expecting some hostile visitation from the 
troops of his Elandyon majesty for his having given shelter 
to a rebel chief, intelligence vros received that ten native 
cloth-merchants, subjects of the British government, had 
been seized in the Kandyan country, had been sent up to 
the capital, and liad there been ihghtfally mutilated, by 
having their noses and ears and their right arms cut off. 
This, the severesi of tlic Kandyan secondary punishments, 
had been inflicted by order of the kmg. Seven of the poor 
doth-merchnl/t.s died on the spot; the remaining three 
reached Colombo in the state above described. 

The dismal results of ever) former attempt to subjugate 
the Kandj an kingdom had rendered the imasion of the hiUv 
country on xmpopular service hoth with the army and witli 
that class of the native labourn g population who were 
usually pressed to accompany the troops as coolies. 
During the moutii of iNovember. 1f>14, a detachment of 
troops was, however, oiganized at Colombo for service in 
the field, and placed under the immediate command of 
Major Hook. On the 11th of January, 1815, Major Hook 
crossed the boundary river, and began his march up the 
countiy. The Kandyans .attempted to dispute the passage 
of the broad river Kalaneganga ; but four or five discharges 
of a six-poondei diriodged them from their strong position, 
and they fled in confusion .os our troops dashed across the 
riveft A procl.amation in the Cingalese language was now 
issueil, settiug forth the causes of hostilities, and declaring 
the object of the war to be — “ for securing the permanent 
tranquillity of oiir settlements, and in vindication of the 
honour of the British name: for the deliverance of the 
Kandyan people from their oppressors; in fine, for the 
subversion of that Malabar dominion, which during three 
generations has ^rannized over the countiy.” 

Many of the adigars, really disgusted with the suspicious and 
sanguinajy temper of their king, either assisted l^jor Hook 
or remained neutral. But what was of more importance was 
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this — eerenollifir divisioiu were getting in motion from dif' 
fiffent parts of the coast, in order to co-operate with Hooh and 
to concentrate round Kandy. There wae scarcely any fighting. 
Krom tho amount of the force employed, and from the superior 
manner in which oiur operations were now conducted, it was 
clear tliat his Kandyan majesty had not a chance. Our 
divisions were gradually closing round him with impene- 
trable hedges of bayonets. On the 2nd of February our 
second Colombo division got well up the country and 
encamped on some heights, where it was joined by General 
Browiirigg, and where it stayed fc^ a few days to allow time 
for the other divisions to approach. 

InteUigence being received that the king Lad left Kandy, 
our troops moved forward: on the 14th of Kebruaiy the 
second division, with General Brownrigg, tookpossession of 
the capital, which was found nearly deserted by the in- 
habitants. It was by this time ascertained tbht the fugitive 
king was still in the vicinity of the capital. No time was 
lost in adopting measures to secure his person, and in four 
or five days ho was discovered in a lonely house, and made 
prisoner, with his aged mother, Ms four wives, his children, 
and a few adherents. He expected that ho and all Ms 
party would be put to death, and w'ould be treated as he had 
treated the family and adherents of Eheylapola ; and when 
assured by Mr. D’Oyly that not a hair of his head would be 
touched, and that his family and servants would be treated 
w'iththcgreateBttendemesa,hebeeamea contented happyman. 

Tho royal prisoners and their attendants were forthwith 
sent down to Colombo, in charge of Major Hook, and under 
a strong escort, which was not needed, as not a hand was 
raised for their rescue. They arrived at our little capital on 
tho 6th of March, and were there lodged in a spacious and 
handsomely-fiiniishcd house. They all seemed to b® de- 
lighted with their new residence. “As I am no longer 
permitted to be a king,” said the fallen tyrant, “I am 
thankful for all this kindness.” Before he arrived at 
Colombo, his dethronement, or tho unequivocal right of 
conquest, was acknowledged by all his great chiefs. On 
the 2nd of March the British flag was hoisted over tlie 
palace at Kandy, and a royal saluto was firfed to announce 
that his majesty George III. was undisputed sovereign of 
the whole island of Ceylon. 

The deposed king remained at Colombo imtil the 24th of 
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Jamiuoy, 1819. He declared that until he was iaw$» he 
jtrisonef by th,e English, he had never retired to IBSt 
without the dre^ of adsasBuuition. Fear produces crucify, 
and cruelty excites fear. He never could trust any of 
his courtiers, and it is doubtful if any one of his 
chiefs deserved his confidence. He was passionate ah 
well as Bupicious. “ Your English governors,” said he to 
Major Hook, “ have an advantage over us in Kandy : they 
have counsellors about them, who never allow them to do 
anything in a passion, and that is the reason you have so 
few executions ; but, unfortunately for us, the offender ^ 
■dead before our resentment has subsided.” Some of his 
most sangiiiuaty measures were ordered when he was dmnk, 
he having become verj' liable to paroxysms of intemperance.* 

On the 24th of January', 1816, he and nil his relatir^ 
dependants, and adherents, about one hundred individuals in 
all, were tranuported as state prisoners to the peninsula of 
India. At first thew resided in Madras, buf they were finally 
transferred to the fort of l ellore, where the family of Tippoo 
Sultaun hod once resided. aVearly two years after their 
departure a most formidable insurrection broke out in varions 
^larts of the island. After a few encounters in the woods, it 
was completely suppressed by the govonwr, Lieutenants'^ 
General tSir Hobert Brownngg, but not until cx<;eBseti 
and crueltit'B had been committed disgzaoefnl to Cdir nanoiml 
oliaracter.t 

• From the great qoantity of HoffBian'a cherry-brandy bottle* found 
In the palace of Kanrty, it wai inferred that be ira« eery fond of that liquor. 

t For tlirM transactions, eee * Ceylon : a general Description of the 
Island and its Iniiabitintb ; aith an Hiatorical Sketch of the Conqueat 
of the Colony by the Engluli.' By Hi nry Marshall, F.R.S.E. deputy- 
inajiector geiieial of army hospitals. Dr. Maraball was resident in Cryloa 
from 1806 till 1621. 

Foa>the improrements nh<ch have taken place in the magnificent island 
aince onr entire subjugation of it, see Lieutenant De Butt’s ‘ Ramblei in 
C^on.’ 

The best account of the interior of the country and of the native inha> 
bitanta. and one of the most interesting books that can be read, is ‘ An 
Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon, in the East Indies,’ by 
Robert Kiioa. The old editions are very scaice, but theiv ia a cheap 
modern edition, published by Constable. Knox, a mariner, vos takea 
prisoner on the coast, and carried up the country in ICSO. He eaoued in 
a mervellona manner, after nineteen yeara of captivity among llie Ongt- 
lete. He pabli>he^ his book the year after he arrived w England. It tk 
an astoniabing book, considering the poor captain’s educotioa and eircaass 
stances. The information is accurate as well as full. The style is obann* 
ing : the adventures are quite as amnsiog os thoae of Robinson Crusoe. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Ufoit tlie resignation of the nyirquis of Hastings, Mr. 
Canning, who hod presided some time over the Bo^ of 
Control, was nominated by the Court of Directors to be 
governor-general of Indio. The resolution was unanimous, 
and was passed in the mouth of March, 1822. The melau- 
choly death of the marquis of Londonderry, on the 12th of 
August following, led to some important changes in the 
ministry, and rendered it indispensable that the governor- 
general elect should! remain in England. On the 18th of Sep* 
tember, Mr. Canning was nominated sccretaiy of state lor 
foreign affairs ; and he consequently resigned into the hands 
of the Court of Directors the high appomtment which they 
had conferred upon him m so flattering a manner. Two can- 
didates now presented tbemselves : the one, Earl Amherst, 
who had been employed some fow years before in an embas^ 
irom England to China ; the other. Lord William Bentinck, 
who had been governor of Madras. Earl Amherst was pre- 
ferred, and that nobleman, proceeding to Calcutta, assumed 
the office of governor-general on the 1st of August, 1823. 
The marquis of Hastings had quitted Bengal in January, 
1822, and between his departure and the arrival of Lord 
Amherst, Mr. Adams, senior member of the supreme council, 
hod presided over the government of India. • 

The new governor-general had been but a very few months 
in his office ere he found himself imder the necessity' of 
entering into a new war with an entirely new' enemy. 

The Burmese, elated by some recent conquests whicli 
they had made, and being brought in more immediate con- 
tact with the British ffioutiers, began, towards the end of 
the year 1823, to make sundry attacks upon us. Without 
notice given, and without any attempt at negotiation, they 
ntaimed possession of Shaporee, a small muddy island in 
the provmce of Bengal, but dose to the coast of Arracan, 
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irhicb the Burmese then possessed. Making a sudden n%ht 
attack, they drove away a small guard of British troops 
stationed on the island, killed scTeroI of them, and took forcir 
hie possession of the island. Thu>, coming close upon other 
outrages, was not to ho tolerated. Our government, how* 
ever, resolved to consider the forcible occupation of Shapuree 
as the act of the local authorities of Arraean, and addressed 
a gentle decLiratioii to the Burmese central government, 
recapitulating the past occurrences, and calling upon the 
court of A^a to uihavow theif officers in Arraean. The 
court of Ava, as mighV have been anticipated, considered 
this gentle declaration as a pusillanimous attempt to depre- 
cate the resentment of the Burmese. They triumphantly 
appealed to the paper as a preof that the British govern- 
ment of India dreaded to enter upon a contest with them ; 
and they intimated that unless their right to the island of 
Shapuree w«s lUstmctly admitted, the iictorious lord of the 
White Elephant and the Golden Poot would invade the Com* 

E any’s dominions. In the meanwhile two companies of the 
0th regiment landed on tlm disputed island, drove off the 
Burmese and 8tockad(*d themselves. And on the other side 
the commanding officer and some of the crow of the Com- 
pany’s cruiser Sophia wen sei/ed on the mainland and 
carried up the country. 

Both sides now actively prcpaiod for war, tbc Anglo- 
Indian troops on the frontier being, however, ordered to 
maintain a striet neulr.iljty for tin present 

Mill' and more conknued m their idea that we were 
afraid of, them, from 4 000 to 5,000 Burmese and Asamese 
ad\anc“d from Asnji into the province of Caehar, and began 
to stockade thematives .nt a postwitbin five miles of the 
town of "o diet, and only 226 miles from Calcutta. Major 
NCwtou the officer commaadmgon the Sylhet frontier, com- 
centratod his detachment and marched against the invaders. 
It was ai daybreak on the 17th of January, 1824, that he 
came m sight of their stockade and of a village adjoining, of 
■which they had taken possession. The Burmese in the vil- 
lage presently gave way, but those lu tho stockades made a 
resolute resistaucc, and w ere not driven out until they had 
lost about 100 men, and had killed sir of onr sepoys. They 
then ffed to '^e hiUs Shortly ofttir this action, Scott, 
our commissioner, amved at Sylhet, and from that point he 
advanced to Bhadrapoor, in order to maintain a mote ready’ 
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BoaxAnmioatioa with the BurmeBe authorities. On tiie Sist 
of January, Mr. Scott received a message from the Burmese 
genemil, who justified his advance into Cachar, and declared 
t^t he had orders to follow and apprehend certain persons 
wherever they might take refuge. In reply, this Burmese 
general, who held the chief command in Asam, was told 
ritat he must not disturb tho frontiers of the Company, nor 
interfere in the affairs of its allies, and that tho Burmese 
invaders must evacuate Cachar, or the forces of the British 
government would he compelled to advance both into Cachar 
and Asam. To this coinmunicatioa no answer was received. 

It was clearly the object of the Burmese to procrastinate 
the negotiations until they Lnd strengthened themselves in 
the advanced positions they Iiad occupied. The rajah of 
Jynteea, who had been imperiously summoned to the Bur- 
mese camp, and commanded to prostrate himself before the 
shadow of the Golden Toot, threw himself upoS the British 
government for protection ; and various native chiefr, whose 
territories lay between the frontiers of tho Burmese empire 
and the frontiers of the British dominions, called loudly for 
i^glish aid. Thus, the south-east frontier of Bengal, hod in 
Suit been kept in constant dread and danger of invasion for 
more than a year, while the adjoining and friendly territo- 
ries had been exposed to the destructivo inroads and the 
overbearing insolence of the Burmese and Asamese formanjr 
years.* 

Major Newton did not follow the Burmese ho had routed, 
bat, after driving them from their stockade, he returned to 
Sylhet, and withdrew the whole of his force from Cachar. 
finest as soon as the major was within his own frontier, 
tho Burmese advanced again into the country from which 
he had driven them, and stockaded some stronger ppsi- 
tions. They were joined by another considerable force, 
while another detachment, 2,000 strong, collected in their 
rear, as a reserve or column of support. Still advancing, 

* Horace Hayman Wilson, Esq. (the distin^ished Orientalist, pro- 
feasor of Sansrrit, Oxford, &c.), ‘ Docaments illustrative of tlie Burmese 
War, vritH an Introductory Sketch of the Events of the War, and an 
Appendix, Calcutta, 1827.’ Major Snodgrass, military secretary to the 
commander of the expedition to Ava, and aasistant pobticsl agent in Ava, 

' HanatWe of the Burmese War, detailing the Oprqittous of Mayor- 
Oeneral Sir Archibald Campbell’s Army, from its landing at Kangoon, m 
May, 1824, to the Coriclusion of a Treaty of Peace at Yandaboo, in 
Pebraary, 1826. London, 1S27.’ 
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fuad stockading as they advanced, the main body of tiiA i 
Sunneae pushed their atockadea on the north bank of tbo 
river Sunni^ to vrithin 1,000 yards of the Bririah post- at 
Bhadrapoor. Captain Johnstone, who commanded at tbst 
post, had but a very small force v ith him, yet he succeeded 
m dislodging the invaders firom their unfinished works a^ 
the point of the bayonet, and in driving them beyond the 
Surma. This was on the 13th of February. On the fi)l» 
lowing day Lieutenant-Colonel Bowen joined and took the 
conuuand over Captain Johnstone, and il^stantly mat ched 
in pursuit of the retreating enemy. They were found stock* 
adrng themselves in a strong position on the opposite bank 
of the Jelingha. As soon as our troops were over, and had 
fixed their bayonets, the Burmese cleared out of their 
stockade and fled to tho hills. But there was another divi- 
sion of the army of tho lord of the White Elephant, whiifii 
had stockafled' a much stronger position at Doodpatlee, 
where their &ont was covered by the Burma river, ana their 
rear rested on steep hills. The exposed fece of this ia- 
irenchment was dewnded by a deep diteh, about fourteen 
feet wide ; a strong fence of bamboo spikes ran along tho 
outer edge of the mtch, and the approach on the laud side 
was through jungle and liigh grass. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bowen, however, marched against ilns formidable stockade 
and attacked it. The Burmese remained passive till onr 
troops advanced to 1 he bamboo spikes, when they poured 
upon them a destructive and ■Hcil-maintaiued fire, whirii 
completely checked their advance, although they k^ their 
ground. . When Lieutenaut Armstrong had been killed and 
four other clEccrs wouuded, find about 150 of our sepoys 
killed or wounded, Boweu eiiUed ofl’ tho attacking parfy, 
and retired to Jutrapoor, at a shori distance. On tho 27th 
orf*February, Colonel limes joined the force at Jatrapoor, 
with four guns and a battalioii of fresh troops, and assumed 
the commimd. But m tho meanwhile the Burmese had 
retreated from their formidable position and retired into 
their own country, evacuating the vhole of Cachar. 

But be&re this time the great Burmese chief, the Wnlift 
Bandoula, then high in favour at the court of Ava, and the 
pn^'ector of a scheme for the conquest of Bengal, had col- 
lected a great army near the southern extremily our 
frontier, and had marched into Arrocan, provided with 
golden fetters, in which the governor-general of India ms to 
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tie lad captive to Am* The lord of the Gk>ldea Foot laid 
ehim to all the territories east of Moonhedahad, as havinc 
fhimeilj belonged to the kingdom of Arracan, which he ■n" 
his ancestors had conqucred.t Exaggerated reports of the 
strength and ferocity of the Burmese troops carried alam 
even to Calcutta ; the peasants on onr frontier fled in die* 
may from their villages, and cverj' idle rumour was so mdus- 
trionsly magnified hy timid or designing people, that the 
native merchants of Calcutta were with difiiculty persuaded 
to refrain from removing their families and property from 
under the very guns of FortWilliasu. 

As the two states might now be considered as actu^y at 
war, Lord Amherst declared war in form, and promulgated 
the grounds of our quarrel in a declaration addressed to the 
court of Ava and the different powers of India. Orders had 
been previously given for the equipment of a force of from 
5,000 to 6,000 men at the presidencies of Calcutta and 
Madras. It had been wisely determined to act upon the 
offensive, and not to commence operations cither on the 
barren mountains of Arracan, or in the pestilential jimgles 
of Chittagong ; but on the great river which leads through 
the heart of the Burmese empire (and is the highway of the 
trade of the country), whore no attack mas expected. The 
plan of the campaign, in short, uas to ascend the Ira> 
waddi and to begin by capturing the city of Bangoon, the 
principal port and trading place of the Burmese empire. 
The two divisions, from Calcutta and Madras, ucro directed 
to assemble at Fort Cornwallis, in the Great Andaman 
Island — an island occupied, as in the days of Marco Polo, 
by downright savages, if not cannibals — from which the 
combined forces, under the command of Mj^or-General Sir 
Archibald Campbell, were to proceed to the Irawaddi. 
Between the 12th and I7th of April, the Bengal diviuon, 
consisting of the king’s 13th and 38th regiments, and two 
companies of artillery, were embarked at Calcutta. They 
were detaiued for some days at the Great Andaman, u ait> 
ing the arrival of the division from Madras. But by the 
4jth of May the greater part of the troops from Madras, cou> 
sistiug of his majesty’s 41st regiment, a Company’s Euro- 
pean regiment, and seven battalions of native iuflintiy, with 
artilleiy, gun-lascnrs, Ac., reached the place cf rendezvous ; 

t Deposition of Henry Gonger, 'Esq. 


* Mi^ Snodgrass. 
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and on the fdlowiiLg morning the united forces 1^ Anda - 
mans, undefr the protection, of his n^esty’e ships and. 
Jiume, the former commanded by Commodore Qrant, a&d 
the latter by Captain Marryat. The transports were also 
accompanied or followed by seTeral of tbe Company’s armed 
cruisers, and by the Diana steam-boot. In nearly all pacts 
of the operations which were now about to begin, the land 
troops were greatly indebted to the co-operation of the navy, 
and to the services of the bteau^-vesBel, the first which hra 
ever floated in those waters. 

Our ships anchored within the bar of the Bangoon lirer 
cm tbe 10th. 

On the Tciynext morning the fleet proceeded up the 
river. A few harmless shots from the guardhouses on the 
hant-H were ilie only impediments oflbred to its progress. 
At twelve o’clock, the Inffij anchored close to the principal 
battery in Bangoon, the transports anchoring in sacceBmon 
in her rear. Having fiirlcd sails and beat to quarters, a 
pause of some minutes ensued, during which not a shot was 
fired. On our side humanity forbade that we should fire 
into an almodt defenceless tow n, -rewded with an inoffmiBive 
people ; and the Burmese, on their part, w ore unwilling to 
oegm the unequal contestf Tht ^ stood for some ti^, 
inactive at their guns , but at length, bemg urged by the 
threats of theii- chiefe, they opened their feeble battery on 
our shipping. The frigate’i- tire soon silenced the batteTy 
andeveiyguii ou sihore; ihe enemy fled lirom their works, 
and our troops, being landed, took quiet possession of a 
deserted -town. Brocl.ai'n.tioiiB had been previously issued 
promising Brilisli protection to the inhabitants, and prompt 
and liberal payment for wliatever the troops might want 
of ihem ; but the Burmese governor had given orders for 
driving the v hole of the inhabitants into the neighbourisg 
jungles, where the men were to be organized into coi^, and 
the women and childron to be strictly guarded as pledges 
for the good conduct of their fathers, husbands, and brothers. 
And, with the population, nearly everything which the town 
contained had been removed into the inmost recesses of tiie 
jungle, or carried far up the rher Jrawaddi. As the petqda 
of Bangoon were veiy aquatic, and as the river was known to 
swarm with beats, our commanders had calculated upon 
finding more than a suflicient number of boats to cany the 
troops up the river to Ava, the capital ; but not a boat was 
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to be foimd-*~eirej 7 thiiig' bad been lemored that waa at all 
WfpLy to be of nae to an inTading amy — oxen, horaes, yrexe 
no more to be found than boats — ^tbere was nothing left in 
-the neighbourhood of Sangoon except a little paddy. In. 
the too confident hope of finding all that they wanted in 
Sangoon, our troops had come unprovided viith prop» 
equipments for advancing cither by laud or by water ; their 
supplies of provisions were scanty, fi-om the same miscalcn- 
lations ; and they now found themselves cut off from all 
supplies except such as, in 'course of time, came by sea &om 
Cucutta. To increase their embavassment, the rainy mon- 
soon was just setting in. Nothing remained but to take up 
« long residence in the miserable aaid filthy hovels of San- 
goon, situated in the midst of swamps and paddy-fields, 
livei^hing in and about the place was in ruins, except the 
lofty Qol&n Dagon pagoda. There was no passing the 
swamps and inundated paddy-fields, or thc*wick jungle 
beyond them, which was intersected only by a few narrow 
footbaths, like the jungles and forests of Ceylon ; and 
behmd this screen the unseen enemy plied their work, raising 
their levies and gradually collecting them so as to form a 
cordon round our cantonments. “ Hid from our view,’ ’ says 
the historian of this war, “ on every side, in the darkness 
of a deep and, to regular bodies, an impenetrable forest, 
far beyond which the inhabitants and all the cattle of the 
Bangoon district had been driven, the Burmese chiefs car- 
ried on tbefr operations and matured their future schemes 
mth vigilance, secrecy, and acthity- Neither rumour nor 
intelligence of what was pas.sing within their posts ever 
reached us. Beyond the invisihle line which circumscribed 
our position all was mysierj' or vague l oujcclure.” A series, 
a perfect continuity of stockades w as erected, and was pushed 
nearer and nearer to Ihragoon. ‘-Like the Nepaule8e,*the 
Birmans rarely mol an enemy in the open field ; their con- 
quests had all been made through the system of stockades. 
Instructed and trained from their youth in the formation, 
and defence of these works, they had attained to great skill 
and judgment in the use of them. Bv gradual approaches, 
and by carefully stockading all their positions as they 
advanced, their wars hud for many years been an uninte^ 
rupted series of conquests } and at the time^ our landing 
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at Bangoon they had subdued and incorporated into theb 
pire nearly aU. the petty states by which it was surrounded.’'' 

The long and gilded n ar-boats of the Burmese, and the 
dcill and spirit of the Irawaddi boatmen, were not altogetiaear 
unknown at Calcutta when our expedition was planned. 
Every town on the river, according to its size, was obliged to 
furnish a gUt or a common war-lmat, and to man and keep it in 
constant readiness. These boats carried from forty to fijBy 
men each, and the lord of the 'WTiite Elephant and the Golden 
Eoot could muster from 200 to 300 w ar-boats. In actual wwr 
these boatmen were about the most respectable part of his 
majesty’s force.* At tin- royal iiinudali' tlu‘ Irawaddi above 
Eangooti v a*, speedil j ewered with warriors from the towns 
upon its hanks. 

As their troipa ra])ijij iuen>.asc<l in numbers, the enemy 
that were making tlie cordon round Eangoon became more 
daring ; and* gradually approaching nearer and nearer, 
they eomracnced stockading tin nisclvcs in the jungle within • 
hearing of our advanced jiosts. On the morning of the 
28th of May. when they had stockaded an advanced 
corps within little more than mosiret-shot distance Irom onr 
piegnets, Sir Archibdd thought th it it was time to pimish 
their teiiieriiy. 'With four cuiupaidch of Europeans, two 
field-pieces, .■md 400 sepoys he mot ed against the foremost 
stockade. The w c'rks being incomplete', the Burmese quitted 
it, and retired tbrcgli the wood after tiring a few' shots. 
Sir Archibald and his column continued to adiouce through 
the wood hj a winding and teiy n.nriAv pathway, at every 
turn of which there was -.iiiue breastwork or stockade. Tbc^ 
works, however, worn ail hastily abandoned, the Burmese 
not hating had iiiuc sufficient to finish them. After ux 
advance ot lite miles, our troops, emerging from the jangles, 
Buddeply entered a wide ojx'u field, intersected by a morass 
and rivulet, across which there was a long narrow bridge. 
Here the retreating enemy faced about, and attempted a for- 
mation, for the purpose of defending the passage of the 
bridge ; but thej soon gave way before the fire of our two' 
lield^ieoes, and then continued their retreat towards other 
woods and jungles. At this juncture a terrible storm began ; 
the rain fell in torrents, and our two field-pieces couQbe 
dragged no fartoer. Sir .Arehihald Campbell, however, de- 
termined to proceed, hoping by a very rapid advance to bO" 

* Captain Cox's ‘ Jonmal,’ as quoted by Major SnodgraM. 
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alAe to liberate theBaagoon women and children, being 
well asBiired that their releaae would be followed tiie 
speedy desertion of their mole relations, for whom they were 
held in pledge. Therefore, leaving the 4TO sepoys to guard 
the guns. Sir Archibald pushed on rapidly with the four 
companies of British troops. After traversing another jungle 
he reached the edge of the extensive plain of Joazoang. 
In the midst of this jilain, and at a snort distance from 
each other, stood two i illf ges, closely flanked by jnngle on 
either hand. On approaching the villages, they observed 
that they were defended in front by two stockwes, filled 
with men, who seemed confident in the strength of their 
position, and who hhouted and cried “Lagee! lagee!” — 
(Come! come') At the same time large bodies of the 
enemy were nioi iiig from the rear of the villages and form- 
ing by the side of the jungle. Leaving one company to 
keep this force in check, bir Archibald, with fhe three other 
companies, made a dash at the stockades. The enemy 
within them commenced a heavy lire, to which, from the wet 
state of their muskets, our troops could at first make but 
little return. But the w orks « ere not above eight feet high, 
and our men, forcing their wav over them, brought their 
bayonets to bear upon a crowded, dense, and contused living 
mass. The conflict was now short, hut very sanguinary. 
The works liad oulv very narrow w ays of egress, and the 
foremost fugitives, getting wedged in them, blocked them 
np and prevented tho flight of the rest. When they could 
run away, thej ran ; but the Burmese never gave and never 
expected quarter. Lowering their heads to a butting posi- 
tion, they blindly charged upon our soldiers’ bayonets. They 
were killed in heaps, for our people bad dried their muskets, 
and could now pour in volley s as well as use the bayonet. 
Pew or none were spared, as from the barbarous and 
treacherous mode of warfare practised by tho Burmese, 
death alono afforded safety.* During the attack upon 

* “ Tbe experiment,” adds Major Snodgrass, ” was tried, but tried in 
vain. Hnmanity might prompt a British soldier to pass a fallen or van- 
qaisbed foe ; but when be found bis forbearance repaid on all oecaaioHB 
by a shot, the instant that his back was tamed, self-preservation soon 
taught him the necessity of other mcasnres ; and it consequently bappenad. 
that our 6rst encounters with the troops of Ava were sanguinary and re- 
volting, especially to soldiers whom feeling and the cSstoms of war alike 
taught to treat with kindness and fortmrance those whom they Imd 
subdued.” 
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ibe two stodudee, the enemy in the plain, whose force woa 
roughly estimated at from 4,000 to 5,000 men, made no 
movement in their defence ; but as soon as they saw that 
our troops were in possession of the works, they sot iro a 
horrid yell and began to move towards the stockades. Tto 
Bu^le company which Sir Archibald had left on the plain 
Bumoed to keep them in check; and as onr other three 
companies rapidly moved out of the works and formed, the 
Burmese host wavered and fell back. The British then col« 
feeted their killed and wounded and earned them from tdie 
field ; and, as the day wastdrawing to its close, they marched 
hack to quarters, slowly and without any molestotion. The 
nnemy left 800 dead in the stockades and adjacent fieldsj, 
miH many more were wounded. On our side Lieutenant 
Alexander Howard was killed, and Lieutenants Mitchell 
and O’Halloran were very severely wounded ; tw o rank and 
file were killed, and about tu entv w ere u ounded. In going 
and returning, the enemy’s advjinecd stockades were all 
destroyed.* 

The sharp lesson thej had m*ei\ ed shook the confidence 
of the Burmese commanders in ih^ir troops and stockades. 
Hitherto, every eflbrt to open coi nnunicationa with them 
had failed, but they now sent two deputies to the British 
general. Theee native chiefs conduct ed tlieiusclves with much 
ease and boldneE^. aud with still more ein,mng and address. 
The senior, a stout old man, in a long scarlet robe, and with 
a red liandkcrehief tied round his head, then ojHjned the 
subject of their missiou with the question, “ Why aro yon 
come here, with i our ships and soldier^ r " The provo- 
cation they had giien bj imading our neighbours and 
dependants, by artackmg our own territories, etc., were 
fisify explameil as being the causes of the war, and the 
astufe and extent of the redrc'ss we demanded was plainly 
staled, in spite of all their address, their real object was 
discormed, and they indeed betrayed it themselves, when 
they refused to remove the bamcr placed in the way of 
communicatiou and reconciliation, and asked for a few ^ys* 
delay. Archibald Campbell gave them to understand, 
that no delay would he granted — that their post on this 
river would be attacked forthwith. The two chiefs stepped 
into war-boats with an air of defiance ; and the Soot- 

* M^or SitodgTMi. Archibald Campbeirs ‘ Despatdi, taH. H. 
billon’s Docnineats ilhutratiTe of the Barmese War,’ &o. 
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xtea. -went off vitli gresti speed, rising on thdor shoit obis, 
Bad singing in choms, “On, what a happjkbg hare we!” * 

The very next morning, the port on mer was 
attacked by our troops. It was at the village of Kenunen.' 
dine, a war-boat stahon, onlj three miles above Xtangoon. 
The enemy laboured inccaaantly,(ky and night, to strengthen 
this position : thu ground behind the village, elevated and 
commanding, was surrounded by a thick forest in the rear; 
the heights had already been strongly stockaded and abba- 
tised in &ont; and the ‘approach on the land faces was 
rendered by a tmck jitngle, while the swamny 

nature of the ground towards the Iriiwaddi strengthened tM 
on that side. But tiu^ defences were not tenable 
against t^o divisions of vessels which proceeded up tiiC 
nver to attack the stockade in that direction, and neori^ 
3,000 men, who marched to the attack by land, with four 
18-pounders and four mortars. In a few miSiutes after the 
attack commenced, a great part of the extensive work was 
carried, and the enemy there stationed were driven into 
the jungle, leaving belimd them IbO dead. At the rear gate 
of this stocliado were found the gilt umbrella, sword, and 
sp«w of a Burmese couim.mder of high rank ; the umbrella, 
which chiefly denotes the rank, being shattered by a shower 
of our grape. The body of the chief himself was ibund a 
few yards farther in the jungle, and was recognised to be 
that of the stout and cuuning old deputy who liad visited 
our quarters the preceding day. This night — a night of 
storm and pitiless rain — was spent by our troops, under 
arms, under the dripping trees of the jungle, or in the 
inundated rice-fioldb ; but on llic followmg morning, whmi 
they marched to storm the rest of the works, they found 
that they were entirely deserted, and that the Burmese had 
g^ne off in a panic to another stockaded post, a good many 
miles in the rear of Kemmcndine 

For a time there seemed to be a general pause and tenor 
on the side of the Burmese, who had now evacuated every 
stockade in the neighbourhood of Rangoon. Their recent 
losses made them keep at a safer distance from our lin^ 
and our troops ceased to be annoyed by their nightly visits 
to thrir posts ; hut beyond these tcmporaiy advantages no 
favourable change took place, either m the present condi- 

* Mtjer SnodgriM. The boatmen more broad Chioeic hats. Their 
features were hu&, beM, and etrongl; marked. 
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tkni OP in the future prospects of our army. Not ‘ihi 
inhabitaat returned to his home ; and so far from anydeiire 
of peace being manifested by the court of Ava, it was made 
evident that Sie war would be carried to the last extrmnli^^ 
Other operations had taken place in the mean time in 
other directions. Two small forces, detached by Sir Arcdu- 
bald Campbell, had captured the islands of Cheduba and 
Negrais, the first lying off the coast of Arracan, wid the 
second near one of the mouths of the Irawaddi river. Hie 
'M'li.hg. Bandoola, the royal fevourite who had planned the 
oompiest of Bengal, and collected the large army in Arracan, 
had commenced offensive operations, and had crossed OUJf 
frontier, with a number of gilt nmbrcllns, some d^s before 
Sir Archibald Campbell’s armament reached Bangoon. 
With a force or froiti 6.000 to 8,000 men he surrounded a 
small British post, which made an honourable, but ineffec- 
tual reaistaned. Some of the officers and sepoys effected 
their escape, but others fell into the hands of the Burmese, 
who barbarously put aU the BngHsh officers and most of the 
sepoys to death, only reserving a ifew of the latter to send 
as prisoners and trophies to the Golden I’oot. The arrival 
of these captives at Ava tended to confirm the arrogant 
confidence of that court. But the pri>gres8 of Bandoola’s 
forces was very soon checked ; they were beaten out of ril 
their advanced stockades by n few hundred sepoys, and by 
the end of July, they were driven back into Arracan. In 
this short and dr sultory, hut difficult war — ^for it was carried 
on with mere handfuls of sepoys, and in the midst of the 
rainy season — Colonel Sliapkuid and Colonel Innes greatly 
distinguished themselvc?. 

We return to Bangooii Sir Archib.dd Campbell’s forces 
were^ already much diminished by sickness and death, 
brought on by hard serviet during au inclement season, by 
defective provisions, and by the ordinary casualties of war.’* 
But the opportune arrii al of the 89th British regiment from 

* Between the months of Jane, 1824, and the end of March, 1825, out 
of an average strength of 2,716 British troops, 1,311 perished, or very 
xtearij one-half of the whole force of king’s troops. Matters were not 
much mended in the fallowing rear. Almost the only ftesh meat that 
could be procured was pork. Major (uow lieutenaot-colonel) Alexander 
M. lUloch, 'Statia&al Reports on die Sickness, Mortality, and Inve- 
lidiog among Her Majeaty’s Troops, &p., prepared from the Records at 
the Army Medical DqMutment and War-Office Returns. Preaeuted to 
both Houses of Farliament, by command of Her Mqesty.’ 
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IfodrsB* and of pairte of the two detachments which, had 
sabdned the isla^ of Cheduba and Negrais, raised the 
efiectLye strength just at the critical moment. the 
of June, the Burmese in this quarter appeared to have 
somewhat recovered from their dismay. Chiefs of tte 
highest fiime, who, until they came in contact with our 
trwps, had always been victorious, were sent down tha 
Irawaddi from Ava, and from Prome, with orders to slay or 
torture wd mutilate every Burmese soldier that did not 
fight to the utmost, and one of the brightest of goldmi 
umbrellas, SykyaWongee, minister of state, was appointed 
commander-m-chief, with positive commands from the 
Golden Poot to attack and drive the British at once into 
the sea. On the last day of June, all the woods in Sir 
Archibald’s front again erhihited bustle and commotion ; 
fijOOO men had crossed to the Ban goon side of the river ; the 
jungles around all seemed animated ; clouds ^ rising smoke 
marked the encampments of the different corps of the 
Burmese army iu the forest ; and their noisy preparations 
for attack formed a striking contrast to the stm and quiet 
asuMt of the British line.* 

The Shoodagon, or Gohlen Dagon pagoda, was the key 
of the British position. This splendid edifice — in itself a 
fortress — is about two miles, or two miles and a half, firom 
the town of Bangoon ; in shape it resembles an inverted 
speaking-trumpet -, it is 338 feet high, and is surmounted 
by a cap made of brass forty-five feet high : the whole is 
nchly gilded. The base of this pagoda is a conical hill, flab 
at the top, and rising about seventy-five feet above the road. 
B[ere Sir Archibald Campbell placed a whole battalion of 
British troops. The two roads rurming from the pagoda to 
the town were occupied by our forces, native and Buropean, 
the minor pagodas, bonze houses, and pilgrims’ houses moug 
those tivo roads affording good shelter to the troops against 
the iudemeucy of the season, and some shelter from tho 
attat^ of an enemy, whose artilleiy was but light. Two 
detached posts completed our position — ono at the village 
of Buzeudown, about a mile below the town, where the Pegu 
and Bangoon rivers meet ; the other at Kemmendine, about 
three miles above the town ; this second post being chiefly 
intended to protect our shipping against tV descent of the 


* SnodgTSM. 
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enemy’s fire-zafts. On the meaning of the Ist of StAf^'Hk 
enemy iasaed in dense masses from the jungle to the 
and finiit of the great pagoda. Detaching to their telK a 
column, 'Tfhich succeeded m setting fire to pirt of the rSlage 
of Pozondown, their mam body came boldly up to vitbm 
half a mile of Bangoon, and commenced a spirited atta^ 
upon part of our hne. fiat tno field-pieces, served irith 
grape and shrapnel, presently checked their advance, and 
then a hrilliaut charge by the 43rd Madras native in^tiy 
put them all to flight, lu a vei^ few minutes not a man 
could bo seen of the fiapnese host, except the killed, nor 
could anything he heard of them except a wild screaming 
which proceeded from the depths of the forests and jangle. 

Sykya Wongee was recall^ to court and degrade, and a 
atill higher minister of state, named Soomba Wongee, who 
had arrived with remtbreements, look the command, and 
commenced s/'ocknding his army in the most difiicult imd 
intricate part of the forest, at Knmmcroot, about five miles 
from the great pagoda, iiirending, clii^y under cover 
of night, to cany on such a system of desultoiy warfare as 
would harass, and ultimatclv destroy, our sickly, wom-out 
Boldiers. Tie also fortified a co'nmauding point on the 
river above Kemmendine. in communication with his stock- 
aded c^p, hoping by this means not only to obstruct the 
navigation of the river, hut also to comtruct and employ 
numerous fiie-rafts. But this new commander-in-chief naa 
scarcely finished his works ere he was driven from them 
with a terrible slaugntcr. On the 8th of July Sir Axchihald 
Campbell embarked with one column for the attack of the 
position upon the river, and Brigadier-Seneral 
mth a tana column, marciicd upon the forcs-t stockades at 
J&imm^t. The works on the river were found to be so 
tami^ble that it was juderd necessary to employ breachi^ 
vessels; and a brig and ihree Company’s cruisers, mannra 
by seamen of las majesty’s a,nd the Company’s navy, under 
the Bupenntendciicc oi Gaptain Marryat, soon opened a heavy 
^onade, and silenced the enemy’s guns. Our troops 
across the liver in boats, entered the prac^ 
eabte Wh which the finng of our seamen had made, and 
^med aU those works with coinparatively trifling loss. The 
Bunneso 8u^^ severely in killod, and many of thorn wore 
dwroedin tr^ngto escape across the river. 'The operafcionB 
ot the land column, under MacBean, were equaUy successful. 
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"St wsa nnprorided iritii artiileiy ; bat tbe Btormmg parties, 
vbo escateded stockade after stockade, ccmsisted oitmlT of 
Sritoh troops. Here again the sLanghter was dreambL 
Socaaba Wongee, and sereral cbiefa of b^h rank, with 800 
men, were killed within the stockades ; and^the neighbouring 
jung^s were filled with the nnhapiy creatures who were 
wounded, and left to die from want of food and care. Some 
of these poor Burmese were found by the English soldi^s 
and brought into our hospitals ; but unfortunately none of 
them rocorered. The ufbnsoon rains were now at their 
height, the adjacent country was ^Imost 'a holly under water, 
notoing was to be obtained from it, and the sickness of our 
troops increased to an alarming extent. 

An expedition, consisting of bis majesty’s S9th regiment 
and the 7th Madras native infantry, under the conimiuid of 
Colonel Mdca, was detached from Bangoon, with a con- 
siderable naval force, to subdue the maritunoapossessions of 
his majesty to the castwiird, in the hone t^t their loss 
might induce him to sue for peace. Ine success of the 
expedition was complete ; Tavoy surrendered. Mergui was 
taken by storm ; and the pcojde all along the coast of Tenas- 
Borim gladly placed themselves under British protection. 

Towards the end of July Sir Archibald Campbell attempted 
to release such of the inhabitants of 'Rangoon as w^ 
desirous of returning to their houses ; and by means of the 
sodden, unexpected, and to the natives inexplicable, more- 
ment of onr steam-boat, a few families, who had been driven 
to the villages at the heads of the numerous creeks which 
branch oft' from the Rangoon river, were released from their 
guard, and joyfully took the opportunity of returning to 
their city. It was to the rt'port pf these people of the kind 
treatment thoy met with, our army nos afterviards indebted 
for the return of the great body of the people, whose services 
and exertions contributed to tho final success of the war. 
By degrees our foraging parties were enabled to take a 
wider range, the enemy ■were obliged to draw their resources 
from a more distant part of the country, and more of tho 
people of Rangoon and tho neighbourhood escaped firom 
their guards, and returned to their homes. 

The lord of the "White Elephant now sent his two brothers, 
tiie prince of Tonghoo and the prince of Sajiyawaddy, with a 
whole host of astrologers, and a corps of “ Invulnerables,” 
to join the army, and to direct the future operations of 
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ynt. The aetrologers were to fix the luck^ suHtteutB 
ibr attaekiiig: the InTohierableB had aome pomta of to* 
semblaiiice to the Turkish Delhis ; th^ were the despenii- 
does or madmen of the army, and their madness was a^pt 
up by enormous doses of opium. The corps of Inrulnerabi^ 
oonsisted of seyeral thousand men, dirided into classes ; the 
most select band of all being called the Kmg’s InTulnera- 
bles. The prince of Tonghoo established his nead-quMtert 
at Pegu, and the prince of Sarrawaddy took post at Donoo* 
pew, upon the great river, about kixty miles liom Bangoon. 

In the beginning of August the pnnee of Sarrawaddy Beid> 
down a force to occupy a strong post at the mouth of the 
Pegu river, a few miles beloi\ Bangoon, giving his people 
strict orders to block the channel of the nver in our rear, 
that not one of the “ wild foreigners,” or “ captive strangera,” 
might escape the pumshment that was about to overtake 
them. Sir Airchibmd Campbell presently detached a smsll 
corps, imder Bngad’er Smelt, to dislodge Sarrawaddy’s 
wamore. Our land troops •nere brought to a standstill, 
when within musket-shot of the ])Lice, by a deep and im- 
passable creek, but a party of sailors from his majesty’s 
ship Lanie, under Captain Man at, threw a bridge over 
the creek; and soon as the coluiun fif attack pushed for- 
ward, the enemy began to fly, loaiin"’ eight guns and a 
quantity of ammunHion in their stotkiulc. A strong pagoda, 
with a numerous garnson, and with cannons pointing 
down eveiT approach, was next carried with equal facility. 
Other posts on the nvtrs and ereeks ucrc successively and 
successfully Attacked Sutli of the eucmv as had lia^ any 
eipenence of out it ay of fghting seldom stopped to fight in 
their stockades but a new wt of people from the interior 
mode a good stand in a succession of stockades on one of the 
riven), and eo«t us the loss of a good many brave men. 
These affairs of posts •were x ry numerous. 

At last the astroJogers told the prince of Sarrawaddy that 
the stars bad told them that the moment was come for a 
decisive action ; and on tho night of the 30th of August a 
body of the kmg’s Invulnerable^ promised to attack and 
cany the great or Golden Dogon pagoda, in order that the 
princes, and the sages and pious men in their train, naght 
celebrate the u|ianl annual festival in that sacred place— a 
place now crowded, not with Bonzes, but wi& TBn glieh 
grenadierfi. And, true so far to their promise, the Tnyal^ 
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nnfiibles, at the hour of midnight, ruahed in a compact bodj 
ftmn the jungle under the pagoda, armed with swor^ and 
miudceta. A smaill piquet, thrown out in our fiout, retired 
in dow and steady order, skirmishing with the Invulnerables 
until they reached the flight of steps leading from the road 
up to the pagoda. Tlie moon was gone down, and the night 
was so dark that the Burmese could be distinguished only 
hy a iew glimmering lanterns in their front ; but their noise 
and clamour, their threats and imprecations upon the 
impious strangers, if they did not immediately evacuate the 
sacred temple, proved their number to be very great. In a 
dense column they rolled along the narrow pathway leading to 
the northern gate of the pogo^ wherein aB seemed as silent 
as the (^ve. Bui hark ! the muskets crash, the cannons roar 
along the ramparts of the British post, drowning the tumult 
of the advancing column ; and sec ! — see by the flash of our 
guns, the column reels bock, the Invulnerables dall, mortally 
wounded, and the rest turn their backs on the holy place, 
and run with frantic speed for the covering of the jungle. 
Our grape-shot and our musketry broke the spell — ^those 
Invulnerables ventured no more near any of our posts. But 
a far more terrible enemy had gotten within our lines — 
the dysenterj' broke out among our troops, killing many of 
them, and reducing more to a most emaciated and feeble 
state. Scarcely three thousand duty soldiers were left to 
guard our lines. Moating hospitals were established at the 
mouth of the river j bread was now furnished in sufficient 

S tities, but nothing except change of season or of 
te eould restore the sufferers to health. Mergiii and 
Tavoy, portions of our recent conquests on the sea-coast, 
were represented by the medical officers who visited them as 
admirablo convalescent stations ; and thither a number of 
our people were sent, and with the most beneficial result.* 
As all kinds of gilt umbrellas had been rolled in the dust 
— as fire-eating chiefs, ministers of state, princes roval, had 
all failed — the Golden Toot determined to call down from 
the mountains of Arracan his prime favourite, the Malia 
'Bandoola, who had promised to sack Calcutta, and to cany 
offthe governor-general in golden chains. Bandoola obeyed 
the call, and led his reinforced army from the mountains 

* Men who had for months continued in a moat debilitated state at 
‘kangewB npidly recovered on arriving at Mergui, and were eooa restored 
Co their duty in fall hralth and vigour. 
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of Arracan to the Iratraddi mer. He began his tauA 
about the ei^ of August, at a season of the year 'vhea 
but Burmese could have kept the field for a veek, muiehlMa 
have attempted to pass the unhealthy iungka and the peati- 
lentiulnuvrwes of the country. The distance, by the cdioiteet 
route, was more than 200 English mUcs; but Bandooli^ 
gstheriug fiesh forces in the latter part of his long mansh, 
reached Donoopew before Sir Archibald Campbell knew that 
he had left Arracan. 

Happily our troops, though vofuUy reduced in numbers, 
were now fast recoveu'ing their health and strength ; and two 
£resh British regiments, some battalions of native m&ntry, a 
regiment of cavalry, a troop of horsc-artillory, and a troop of 
rockets, amved from Calcutta and Madras, iogethor with 
admirable draught cattle of the true Mysore breed. Kve 
hundred nL.livo boatmen came round from Chittagong, 
and were busily employed in preparing boats for river 
service. 

Before relating the grand si niggle and final catastrophe 
of thoMahn Bandoola, ivo must turn to the south-east, and 
relate some spirited proceedings -fthich toot place in Hiian 
An inveterate enmity and ai> almost constant state of 
war had existed for many yeai-> between the Siamese and 
the Burmese. Being by lar the more warlike people, the 
Burmese had defeated their ncighboui'a in many bloody 
conflicts, and had conquered wide fracta of their country. 
The landing of the British at Eangoon seemed to open to the 
Si^esc a fa' ourahle opportunity lor vengeance and recovuty 
of dominion ; but that court regained the ricinity of a BritiA 
force with much jealousy and dread, and were indisposed to 
our alliance by onr seizure of Mergui and Tavov.whi^ places 
together with nearly the whole of the coast of Tenasserim! 
haa^ once belonged to Hiruu. Moreover, the court of Ava set 
on loot negotiations w ith his Siamese majesty, mn'lr'TiCT pra- 
ises of friendship and restitution, and endeavouring to show 
^t the British were equally the enemies of SiamaiH. ^ 
Burmese, and that the two neighbouring peoples ought to 
uni te their forces against the common enemy. It was 
imagined, and it was afterwards proved by abundant teati- 
mony, that the king of Siam firmly believed that the •RngliA 
must fad in cqnqnermg Ava, or in bringing its govemmant 
to s^ for terms ; and it was thought that the rituatnai 
Sankok, his capital, open to an attack bj our 3 iuich-dreado& 
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efaj^ping, alone prevented him &(»n making comnion csnae 
f^amstUB. Wh^ thekingof Siam(hd,'n’aB to makeitiendij 
dedenticmB to both parties, and to intimate to each of them 
hhat he was anidous for its succcsa, and would soon join it. 
“^(Vliea, however, the Siamese began to collect a considerable 
army on his frontier, Sir Archibald Camj^ell thought it 
expedient to check-mate him. The city of Martaban, at the 
bottom of the gulf of that name, and about a hundred miles 
£rom Bangoon, was a frontier fortress of the Burmese, a 
depdt of military stores, *the place where the Burmese 
armies usually assembled in theis wans with the Siamese, 
and firom which they had made their annual irruptions into 
the territories of the king of Siam, to plunder the conntrj% 
and to carry off the inhabitants as slaves. It was a pla^ 
difficult of access, and of very considerable strength ; but the 
inhabitants of tbc town and of the neighbouring districts, 
which had not long been annexed to the Bufmese empire, 
detested their conquerors. On the 13th of October part of 
his majesty’s dlst regiment, and a regiment of IVfadraa 
light infantr}-, under Lieutenant-Colonel Godwin, sailed 
firom Rangoon for Martaban. Owing to light and con- 
trary winds, lilt) little expedition did not reach its destination 
80 soon as was expected ; and thus, instead of taking the 
enemy by surprise, Colonel Godnin found them fully aware 
of his approach, and prepared to give him a warm reception. 
The Burmese governor had fortified every commanding 
eminence about the town, and its distance from the coast 
(from fifteen to twenty miles) offered many serious obstacles. 
By land, difficult forests, marshes, and inundated jice-fielda 
presented themseh es ; by water, the intricate navigation of 
a shallow, winding, .md little-known river presented almost 
equally serious impediments. It was, however, resolved to 
proceed by water, and after great toil and perseverance* our 
lighter vessels were anchored nearly abreast of the town of 
Martaban. As the Burmese governor showed no disposi- 
tion to come to terms, our guns opened, and an assault took 
place. The Burmese were soon driven with severe loss 
mom the town and .all their defences ; and the inhabitants, 
being chiefly Talicns or Peguers, reoedved the British troops 
with every appearance of satisfrtetion and joy. Having 
aettled mstten at Martaban, Colonel Gh>dvin detached a 
party against another frontier fortress of the Burmese, 
and Teh, sittiated between Martaban and Tavoy, fisll into 
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our hands.* In all this part of the country the nsthie 
population — ^the ■descendants of the subjects of t3i© owe 
powerful dynasty which ruled the ancient kingdom of Fegu, 
were eager to be released from the iron sceptre of Ava, and 
to be included among the subjects of the British. By the 
end of October the rains had entirely ceased at Bsngoon, 
and, reinforced as he w as, Sir Archibald Campbell was cmn- 
pleting his preparations tor the ascent of the Irawaddi, and 
for on attack upon Prome, when he learned that the lllaha 
Bandoola had reached Bonoope'w with 60,000 fighting men, 
a considerable train of artillery, and a body of Cassay borae, 
the best cavalry of this i)art of Asia. Banioola’s musketeers 
were estimated at 35,000 men. Other numerous bodies 
were armed with gicgals, which carried .m iron ball of from 
six to twelve imnces, and were mounted on light carriages 
easily dragged about by tivo men ; and great numbers were 
attached to the guns, ■which ■were transported on the bat^ 
of elephants. The rest of the host were armed with swords 
and spears, and all were well provided with implements for 
stockading and iutrenehuig. Scattered throuj^ the army, 
there were also some more of tli<* “ Invulnerables ” who bad 
not yet lasted the sour gnipc of English guns, and who 
were amply provided with charms, spells, opium, bang, and 
betel-nut. 

As Bandoola proclaimed on all sidi's his intention rf 
going at the head of his invincible army, with horses and 
■“lephantj., and .ill mnnuer of warlike htoiva, to capture and 
destrov the English at Kangoon, it w as deemed proper to 
wait tor.hini iher''". This would save our troops muob 
fatigue, and a great dee oiic battle might bring the court of 
Ava to reason. 

As a grt at juiH of the eoimiry was still under water, the 
Burmebc, tor the most part, came down to the neighbonr- 
hood of Eiuigoon in noats. Onx force was still but weak 
for the otUmsive hue it was necessary to defend. But, to 
remedy tliie evil as far as possible, posts, consisting of 
redoubts and fortified pagodas, were speedily constructed, 
connecting the Great Golden Dagon Pagoda, by two dis- 
tinct lines, 'with Eangoon and the river, and leaving a dis- 
posable force for moving to the support of any point that 
might require support. The post at Kemmendine was 

* Snodgtasi. H. H. Wilcon, * Documents illostratlve of the Bonaew 
War,’ See, ^ 
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flan etronglr oc«Hipied, aod was supported on the river by 
his nuyesly’s sloop Sophie, Captain Byres, a Gompany’a 
cruiser, and a strong division of gun-boats.* On the 30th. 
of November, Bandoola’s great army assembled in and 
behind the dense forest which almost touches at one point 
the conical hill and the great pagoda ; and his line, extending 
&om the river above Kemmeudine in a semicircular direction 
towards Fuzcndo\m, might be di&tinguished by a curved 
line of smoke rising above the trees. “ During the cnaulr^ 
n%ht, the low, continued Jiurmur and hum of voi'jss pro- 
ceeding b\)m the enemy's encampineut suddenly ^isased, and 
were speedily succeeded by the distant but gradually ap- 
proaching sounds of a multitude in slow and silent move- 
ment through the woods ; and we soon became aware that 
the enemy’s masses hud approached to the very edge of the 
jungle, within inuskct-shot of the pagoda, apparently in 
readiness to rush Irom their cover to the fltsault at tho 

break of day The day had scarcely dawned, on 

the Ist of December, when hostmties commenced with a 
heavj' fire of musketry and cannon at Kemmendine, the 
reduction of that place being a preliminai^’ to any general 
attack upon our line. Tho firing continued long and 
animated, and from our commanding situation at the great 
pagoda, though nearly two miles distant from the scene of 
action, we could distiuctly hear the yells and shouts of the 
infuriated assailants, occasionally returned by tbe hearty 
cheer of tho British seamen, as they poured in their heavy 
broadsides upon the resolute and persevering masses. The 
thick forest which separated us from the river, prevented 
our seeing distinctly what was going forward ; and when 
the firing ceased, we remained for a short time in some 
anxiety, though in little doubt as to the result of the long 
and spirited assault. At length, however, the thick ca&opy 
of smoke which lowered over the fierce and sanguimuy 
conflict gradually dissohing, we had the pleasure of seeing 
the masts of oim vessels lying at their old station ofi’ the fort 
— conviucing proof that all had ended well on that side. 

“ In tho course of the forenoon Bimuese columns were 
observed on the west side of the river, mtu^hing across the 

* “ This post at Keinmendine was of great importance in preventing 
the enemy from attacking Rangoon by water by idlaus of their war- 
boats, or launching from a convenient distance the formidable fire, raft 
they had prepared for the destruction of out shipping.” — Snodgrass. 
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S haaa of Dalla towai ds Eangoon. They were fomed m 
ve or six different diTifliona, and moved with great legKK 
lairity, led by numerous chiefs on horseback— -their gitt 
umbrellaB glittering in the rays of the sun, — ^^h a suffix 
ciently formidable and imposing effect, at a distance tfant 
prevented our perceiving anything motley or mobbieh, whidk 
might have been found in a closer inspection of these waiv 
like legions.”* 

Opposite Eangoon the leading column of five or nx 
Burmese divisions commenced nitrenching and throwing 
up batteries, while their .main body were stockading in the 
jungle. In the course of the day several heavy columne 
issued from the forest, and successively took up their ground 
along a woody ridge, gently sloping towards Bangoon. 
Hero thev commerced operations with their intrenching 
tools, ani with sne-h activity and good will, that in the 
course of a cnnple of hours their whole line was covered, 
their flags and banners, which had been fljTng in profusion, 
all disappeared, and nothing was seen but a parapet of 
fiesb-tumed earth, gradually increasing in height. “The 
moving masses, which had so very lately attracted our anxi- 
ous attention, had sunk into the ground ; and by any one 
who had not witnessed tlie whole scene, the existence of 
these subterranean legions would not have been credited. 
The occasional movement of a chief with his gilt umbrella, 
from place to place, superintending the progress of their 
labour, was the only thing that non' attracted notice. By 
a distant observer, the hills, covered with mounds of earth, 
would hare been taken for anything rather than the 
proaches of an uttaching .irmy ; but to us, who bad watched 
the whole strange proceeding, it seemed the work of magm 
or enchantment. ' t But, thus working like moles in tiie 
earth, the Burmese could no more sec than they could be 
seen, and their men cu watch must have been careless or 
feaz^ of exposing their heads and shoulders by looking too 
often ovf r the mounds. In the afternoon Major Sale, with 
his m^esty’s 13th regiment, and a regiment of MadiM 
native infantry, moving rapidly forward upon the busily 
employed and two confident enemy, fell upon them before 
they were wcU aware of the visit, and drove the whole lina 
from their eaif^h-cover with considerable loss. Having 
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dertrofed as numj of tfaeir aznu and tools as could find, 
oaF detaciuneat retired unmolested before tbe numerous 
bodisB which were now forming on every side. “These 
Burmese trenches were found to be a succession of holes, 
capable of containing two men each, and excavated so as to 
aS&d shelter both from the weather and the fire of an 
enemy ; even a shell lighting in the trench, could at most, 
hill hnt* two men. As it is not the Burmese sj'stem to 
r^eve their troops in makijig these approaches, each hole 
contained a sulHcient supply of rice, water, and even fuel 
for its inmates ; and under the exTarated bank a bed of 
straw or brushwood was prepared, in which one man could 
sleep while hia comrade watched. When one line of trench 
is completed, its occupiers, taking advantage of the night, 
posh forward to where the second line is to he opened, 
their places being immediately taken up by fresh troops 
from the rear, and so on progressively.” * * 

During the some busy day (the 1st of December), repeated 
attacks w'ere made on Kemmeudiue, and were all repulsed 
by our troops or by tho seamen of our little flotilla. But 
it was not until night that the Burmese made their last 
deaerate effort to open their way down the river, and so 
get possession of the port of itangoon. Our wearied 
soldiers had Iain down to rest, when suddenly the heavens 
and the whole surrounding country became brilliantly 
illuminated. The enemy had launched their firo-rafts into 
the stream with the first of the ebb tide, and had now applied 
tho match to those huge masses of combustible materials, 
in the hope of driving the Sophie and our other vessels 
from thoir stations off Kemmciidine ; and as these fire-rafts 
came down, it was seen by the light of their flames, that 
they were followed by a vast fleet of war-boats, whose er^ws 
were ready to take advantage of the confusion which might 
ensue, if any of our vessels should he set on fire. And as 
the rafts floated rapidly down to Kemmendine with the 
ebbing tide, columns of attack moved once more by land 
against that well-defended post, with artillery, with gmgals, 
and musketry. But the skill and intrepidilw of British sea- 
men proved more than a match for the numbers and devices 
of the Burmese ; after gazing for a while at the red, and 
blue, and yellow, and green fl^es of the mighty fireworks, 
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our sailors leaped into tlicir boats, pushed off to lueettbo 
flaming rafts, grappled them with their grappling^rons, and 
conducted them past otir aliipping, or ran them ashore, to- 
finish their short life of fire and flame upon the rivw- 
hank withovit injury to anyone.* After this, it is bai^y 
necessary to say that the attack on Kemmendine failfid 
completely. 

It the fi-re-raft-i could liavo reached the harbour of Ban> 
goon, which was now crowded ^ith transports and country 
Teasels of all kinds, the effect might have been very tragicm. 
Kemmendine, where tl»<" riycr makes a sudden angle, was 
the only point from which the rafts could have been launched 
with eftect Fully aware of this, Bandoola ordered attack 
upon attack to be made, and for Be\en days no rest by 
night or hy day was allowed to onr troops or to our seamen 
there. Unt even effort of the enemy failed, nor were 
they raoi-e dheeessfiil in any other part of their line of cir- 
cmnvallation. On the 5th of December, when the materiel 
and w arUke stores of the Burmese left wing were brought 
forward from the jungle to their foremost intrenehmeut in 
front of llangoon, and wore Ihirly within our reach, Sir 
Archibald Campbell ordered a decisive attack to he made 
upon their armi . Major Sale, w'tli one column 800 strong, 
and a troop of Biitidi' dragoons, who had only been landed 
the preceding d.iy, w.a^ directeil to fall upon their centre j 
and Major Walker, with 500 men, was sent to make a 
vigorous attack on their left wing The operations of these 
two coliumis of irnops were greally facilitated hy Captain 
Chads, of the na\y, who proceeded up the creek to within 
gun-shot of the n-ar of ihe enemy's line, with tho man-of- 
war boats ami .i pait of the flotilla, and commenced a heavy 

*• " Upon e^auiination, the Bunne^r fire-rafts were found to be ingeni- 
oukly contnvfd and etronfly constructed. They were made almost en- 
tirely of strong bamboos, firmly wrought together. Between every two 
or three rows of bamboos there was a line of earthen jara filled with 
petroleum, or eaith-oii, and cotton gunpowder and other inflammable 
ingredients were distributed in different parts of the floating infernal 
machine ; and the almost inextinguishable fierceness of the flames pro- 
ededing fiwm it could scarcely be conceived. Many of the rafts were con- 
aiderably more than 100 feet long, and were divided into many pieces, 
attached to each other by means of long and flexible hinges. It was 
expected by the Burmese that when they caught upon the cable or bow of 
a ship, the force of tbe current would carry the ends of the raft ijiflte 
round her, and envelope her inflames from the deck to her mast-head." 
— Major Snodgrass. 
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caDBODiide, which disfxacted the attention of the Burmese, 
and prerented their reinforcing in &ont. Our two columns- 
broke through the intrcnchments, and completely routed 
both the centre and tho left with vigorous bavonet>charge3; 
but Walker and a good many of his gallant comr^es 

fell. Tme loss of the Burmese was appalling; they were 
driven, from evcrj' part of their works into the jxuigle, leav- 
ing the ground behind them covered with dead and wounded, 
with all their guns, intrenching-tools, and a great number 
of small-arms. On the 6th of December, Bandoola was 
employed in rallying his defeated troops. On the 7th the 
Burmese made their last and grand attack on the great 
pagoda. Here they were beaten, driven back to their in- 
trenebmenis, then driven into them, and forced back into 
the jungle by the British bayonet. Our troops at that post, 
worn out by seven days and nights of incessant fighting 
or watching, could not pursue the flying enemy, who 
left in the trenches a great number of dead — nearly all 
stout, tall, athletic fellows, who might almost have mea- 
sured with Englis’.i grt'nadicrs. During these seven 
busy and fierj' ^vs, the Biumesc, iu addition to a pro- 
digious loss of Ihes, had lost e\<>rv gun they had, and 
the entire materiel of their armj. Tlie survivors were 
flying towards Donoopew ; but they were stopped on their 
flight by some great and terrible chiefs, who had been sent 
down with numerous i-cintbrcemcnts, and they rallied at 
Kokeen, about four miles beyond the great pagoda. It is 
said that when Bandoola counted his iorees, he found them 
reduced, from more than 60,000 fighting men, tp less than 
26,000. This favourite of the Golden Foot was allowed to 
retain the chief commaud ; he immediate],> began to intrench 
and stockade himself at Kokecii, and employed incendiaries 
to bum tho invaders out of Baugoou, and destroy alf their 
stores, pow'der-magazincb, <kc. The latter attempt — which 
very nearly succeeded* — brought down a rapid attack upon 
his new position, and disgrace and ruin upon himself. On 

* On the night of the 12th of December the erv of fire resounded through 
the toirn of llangoon, and nearly the whole of that filtliy wood and bam- 
boo-built pliice seemed to be immedtately in a blaze. The incendiariea 
had placed their matches in various parts of the town, and bad set tire to 
them at the same moment. One half of the town 4a8 burned ; but the 
flames were prevented from reaching onr dep&t of stores and ammu- 
nition. 
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llw 16th of December — three days after the m i dn ig h t fizB 
at Saogoou, 1,600 British troops and sepoys, unaided. W 
artillery, under the command of Brigadier-Gleneral 
loughby Cotton, drove Bandoola and his mighty host from 
all their intrenchments and stockades at Kokeen, and 
strawed the position, irith dead and dj ing. Here ended the 
(q^i^ations in front of flangoon ; the British troops returned 
in the evening to their cantonments, and the reinnaht of 
the Burmese army retreated upon^Donoopew, 

Sir Archibald Campbell resolved to advance up the coun- 
try, at least as far as Prome, reducing Donoopew on bis 
way, and to move in two separate coluinns, the one proceed- 
ing by water, the other by land. The laud column was to 
proceed in as chruct a line as ifc could, and to strike the main 
stream of the Iriiwacldi at Sarravah, or at some other 
place above Donoopciv and below Prome. The water column, 
carrying supphos Jer the whole army, was to ascend the 
Bangoon branch of tlie Great JRiver, to get into the main 
channel below Donoopew, to dUlodge the enemy from all 
their positions there, to clear the irawaddi, and to give the 
hand to the land column at Sarruwuh, or some place in that 
nemhbourhood. 

On the 11 th ot Pebnian , the British began to move. 
The land column, under the immediate command of Sir 
Archibald Campl>eil, cou'-isted of LHOU Buropean infantry, 
1,000 sepoys, two sej^uadrous of dragoons, one troop of hors© 
artillery, and one rocket troop : the marine or nver column, 
under Brigadier- Geaaeral Willoughby Cotton, counted 600 
Boropean iniantr)'^, one small battalion of sepoys, and a 
powOTfrl train of artillci) and this column was embarked 
in a flotilla of sivt \ boats, commanded by Captain Alexander, 
of the navy, escorted by the boats of our men-of-war. The 
oi^m'u inarcluug bj land, and the column proceeding by the 
river, were so to time their movements as to reach Sarrawah 
neariy at the same time. But Sir Archibald Campbell, for 
reasons whieii do not seem to be sufficiently explained, 
pushed on much faster tlian Brigadier-General Willoughby 
Cotton ; and Le uoutiuued to advance as if the river column, 
or the forces under Cotton, would be quite sufficient for the 
reduction of Donoopew, and could not possibty encounter 
either defeat or (delay. A few wretched famines of Ban- 
goon were found wandering in the woods and looking like 
spectres, from starvation and misery ; but, with the exc^ 
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tkm of Uieae poor people^ tbe coontiy seemed to be leffl; to tbe 
^ojBUiion of tbe tiger and wild bog. But Sir ArwhibaM 
Campbell maccbed on his column until it reached Samvah, 
about thirty miles beyond Bonoopew, on tbe main stream of 
the majestic Irawaddi, which is here from 700 to 800 yards 
broad. Here be baited for four days — ^the 3rd, 4th, 5tb, and 
€th of hlarcb — expecting to cut off the enemy’s rarest 
fhom Bonoopew by water, and also to prevent their rallying 
higher up tlie river. Hirly on the morning of the 7th of 
March, Sir Archibald hear& a heavy cannonade in the direc- 
tion of Donoopew; ho believed* it to proceed &om the 
marine division, and when the noise ceased, he felt con- 
vinced that the place had fallen. He halted, however, 
where he was, for the chance of hearing from Brigadier- 
Hanetal Willoughby Cotton, until the morning of the 9th, 
when, leaving a strong detachment at Sanrawah to pre- 
vent the enemy’s retreat by water, he adtanced twelve 
miles inland, through jungles and deserted and bare tnu^s 
of country. On the lOtli, he advanced fourteen miles far- 
ther up the country, to a town, of considerable extent upon 
the banks of the Great Siver. He found that the town 
was wholly deserted, and that here, as well as everywhere 
else, every article had been removed that could be of use 
to lus army. “ Tills,” says tbe historian of the campaign, 
only maue him the more eager to reach Prome by rapid 
marches, lest that city, the promised quarters for the rainy 
season, should be equally stripped.” Early on tbe following 
morning, the llth of March, as the land column were about 
to resume tbeir march, ofScial intelligence was repcived that 
the marine column had failed in their attack upon Bonoo- 
pew. The news is said to have been as unexpected as it 
was unpleasant; but it was not very astonishing that a 
column which did not much eiceed 1,000 men should fml in 
reducing hy a covp-de-niain one of the strongest positions in 
tho Burmese country, defended by at least 15,000 of the 
best Burmese troops. Tho whole mistake lay in Sir Archi- 
bald’s dividing his forces, and attempting to reach Prome 
with one division, before making sure of the reduction of 
Bonoopew, which the enemy bad been strengthening for 
nearly a whole year. And yet it was made to appear that if 
Bri^diei-General Willoughhy Cotton had begun his attack 
in right direction, his single column might have sufficed 
to drive Bandoola out of that fo rm idable place. The worka 
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str Donoopew coosisted of three stoekades, which vose one 
alMve the other, and the heavy battenes of which were all 
pointed to the river. Instead of passing the whole fortress 
and talking the enemy in dank, which would have rendered his 
guns almost useless, Cotton attacked the first part of the 
works he came to, or the extremity of the stockade that was 
lowest down the stream. After meeting with on obstinate 
resistance, he carried the first stockade ; but on proceeding 
to the second, he received by for the severest check that the 
European troops met with during* the whole war. No fewer 
than 150 of our men were killed aud wounded; and the 
retreat was so precipitate that the wounded were not car- 
ried off, althinigli it wa<» well knovm they w ould all be put to 
a cruel death. The whole flotilla retreated ten miles down 
the river, being eonstnntly assailed aud tormented hv the 
Burmese war-boat-, 1'he next day most of our killed and 
wounded merf v-ho had been left in the stockade were cruci- 
fied and put upon rafts, which were sent floating down the 
river towards the flotilla * This barbarity was the most 
rev'olting, as the wounded among the Burmese, taken pri- 
soners in the first stockade, had been carefully dressed and 
attended to by our surgeons, and had been jiermitted to go 
whithersoever they pleased 

Upon reeeivLng iutelligeiicc of tins disaster, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, who had eert.unly gone on too heedlessly, or in 
too entire a eonfidiiioe, felt that tl.eie was nothing to do 
but to rc'traeo Ins steps, and to join Cottou an soon as 
possible. Ills land cohnnu depended entirely upon the 
flotilla for fts siijiplies aud the flotilla being stopped, the 
navigation of the Jraw.iddi was so completely commanded 
by the eneni} that, not a eauot could get up the river or 
pass the work', at Donoopew. At the tune the commissariat 
of tile land foliimn had not "two days’ rations left. In a 
word, etai'vaf’ion stan-d us in the face; and the occupation 

* Arhcle on llic Harmese wai , and revieir of Major Snodgrass’s volume, 
in ‘ Quarterly Eevirvi,' No K\. 

The writer of this article appears either to have served in the Burmese 
war as an offirer of hia majesty’s navy, or to have derived information 
ih>m iMval officers who were engaged in that war. 

The commanding officer’s own account of the operations at Donoopew 
is, however, entitled to consideration. See Despatch of Brigadier- 
Gmieral Willoughby Cotton, dated Afarch 9th, 1825, in ' Documents 
Illustrative of the Burmese War, Ac. ; compiled and edited by Horace 
Hayman Wilson, Calcutta, 1827.’ 
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of Ftome, however desirable, was not to be attempted -undmr 
eiroumstmces so eminently WardouB. On the other band, 
it became eyeiy day more certain that Bandoola’s army was 
the chiefs if not the only force now left to oppose ns ; and the 
natives evidently looked to that alone for checking our ad- 
vance.* By the 13th Sir Archibald and his land column got 
back to Sarrawali. Here au obstacle of a most serious nature 
presented itself. To reach Donoopew the broad and rapid 
Irawaddi must be crossed hy au army with cavaliy, artillery, 
and commissariat equipments, and unprovided with any 
means for such an undertaking, lj,eyond a few small canoes 
which had been procured with much difficulty. Energy 
and perseverance, however, triumphed over every difficulty. 
In the course of the 13th the Madras infantry were carrira 
over the river, and sent to occupy a position in advance. 
On the 14th rafts were constructed to cany over the 
artiheiy, stores, Ac. ; and by labouring day and night, 
before the evening of the ftftn day, every man, and every 
thing belonging to the division, had been saiely landed 
on the right bank of the Irawaddi. It was, however, the 
25th of March ere the land column arrived within ^un-shot 
distmee of Donoopew. lu order to spare the lives and 
limbs of his soldiers, Sir Archibald gave order not to attempt 
to cany the truly formidable place by a coup-de-main. It 
was, however, found to he much too extensive to admit of 
its being surrounded even by u chain of posts, by so small a 
force ; and consequently a position was taken up from which 
their stockade might be cannonaded. While our people 
were taking up this position, the enemy, wonderfully elated 
by his recent success, manned his works, and openw a fire 
from a great many guns. Numerous golden umbrellas 
glittered in the morning sun, denoting how many great men 
were assembled within the works, which extended for nearly 
a mile along the sloping bank of the river, the breadth 
varying, according to the nature of the ground, from 500 to 
800 yards. The stockading was made of solid teak beams, 
from fifteen to seventeen feet high, driven firmly into the 
earth ; and behind this wooden wall the old brick ramparts of 
the place rose to a considerable height, and afibrdod a firm 
and elevated footing to the defendants. 

Upwards of 150 guns and swivels were ipounted on these 


* Snodgrua. 
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irwks, ana the garrison was potected from the shells lit 
the besiegers hj numerous traverses and ezcsTaticoiB. A 
ditch of considerable breadth and depth surrounded the 
defences; and the passage of it was rendered the more 
difficult bj spikes, great nails, holes, and other contrivanoeB. 
Beyond the ditch seTcral rows of strong railing were inter- 
posed ; and in front of all, a formidable abbatis, thirty yturds 
broad, extended round the works, except on the river face, 
where the Irawaddi presented a sufficient barrier. Begard- 
less of the enemy’s long shots, Sh Archibald Campbell en- 
camped his division, and,, immediately commenced pr^ara- 
tions for breaking ground. The camp being pitched, 
the heavy fiif of the Burmese entirely ceased. But 
the sudden cabn, the disappearance of the defendants frenn 
their ramparts, the oecasional patrolling of their cavahy, 
and the long-eontiiiued observation of our line by a party 
of nativo chiefs posted on a lofty wateb-tower, foreboded a 
very early interruption of this tranquillity. The soldiers 
regarded the momentary repose as seamen do the treacherous 
lull which precedes the increasing storm. The Burmese did 
not keep them long in suspense. The clock had struck ten, 
and the moon was fast approadiing to the verge of the 
horizon, when sharp musketry, and the Icpud and wild war- 
CTY of the enemy, roused the ramp. In an instant every 
Boldier’s hand vrae on his musket, and in a minute every 
soldier was in his placi . Oui' line w as scarcely formed ere 
tM enemy’s intenTion become apparent : his columns were 
Uistmctly heard nnmng towards onr right for the purpose 
of tunung it ; and at ti.e same time he kept np a distant fir© 
iqpon our left and centre, to encourage a belief that these 
were the selected points of attack. They reached and out- 
flanked our extreme right, but our two regiments rapidly 
imangcd front, and kneeling, to insure a better aim, kept up 
a rapid running fire, wliich instantly checked the advanemg 
irolumns, and laid a good many of the Burmese prostrate. 
Saving repeated their attempt two or throe times more, 
they drew oft and returned in silence to their irritated com- 
mander, Bandoola, who beat some of them soundly because 
they could not beat the British. The darkness of the night 
enabled them to carry off their killed and wounded. On 
our side, only tjvo or three were killed, and about twenty 
wounded. ^ 

No communication had as yet been opened with Cotton 
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and his nmdne eolunm ; but, earlj on the morning tii& 
26tb, a partj of 100 European iimuitTjr and a few cavalxy 
weio sent to marcb round tbe enemy’s works, in order 
to roach the flotilla at its stetion below Donoopea', and there 
retjuest the naval commander to move up and form a junc- 
tion with Sir Archibald Campbell. Eorcing their 'wty 
through a thick jungle by the aid of three elephants, tbe 
detaohed party reached the flotilla without receiving or 
firing a shot. Before the evening of this day, his majesty’s 
47th regiment occupied (an old pagoda which was about 
300 yards from the outward defences of Donoopew, and 
which seemed the most eligible point for breaking ground — 
an operation that commenced immediately. 

At nine o’clock in the morning of the 27th our flotilla 
camo in full sail up the river. This was no sooner observed 
hy the Burmc.se than they sortied in great force, with in- 
fantry and cavalry, and with seventeen war •elephants fully 
caparisoned. This attack was directed upon Sir Archibald 
Campbell’s right. While it was coming on, and while our 
flotiUa was coming up under the fire of tin* fort. Sir Archi- 
bald’s cavaliy, covered by his horse artillery, charged the 
elephants who led the van. The war elephants stood the 
charge with extraordinary steadiness ; but the men on their 
bocks were mostly shot, and no sooner did they feel them- 
selves unrestrained by the hand of their drivers, than they 
turned their stunted tails to our dragoons, and walked back 
to the fort with the greatest composure. The flotiUa, having 
passed the fort with trifling loss, anchored close on the left of 
Sir Archibald’s column.* On the next day (the 28th) our 
workiug parties continued making approaches towards the 
place, and our steam-vessel (a source of amazement and 
superstitious alarm to the Burmese) and some light boats 
pushed up the river after the enemy’s war-boats, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing four gilded and five plain ones. 

After these operations, three days were spent in con- 
structing batteries and landing heavy ordnance. On the 
evening of the 31st, a Burmese camo out of the fort to the 
English camp with a piece of dirty canvas, containing this 
laconic epistle from Bandoola : — “ In war wo find each 
other’s force ; the two countries are at war for nothing, and 

* Major Snodgraaa, Brigadier-CinirrBl Sir .Archibald Campbell’s 
‘ Despatch to George Swinton, Esq., Secretary to Government, Secret 
and Political Department, dated Donoopew, .A.pril 2nd, 1825.' 
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we know not each other’s minds!" The bearer beufg^j 
questioned, declared that he was only a coimnon soldier, 
and knew nothing of the matter, but believed his chief 
wished to make peace. Early the next morning (the 1st of ^ 
April) our mortar battcrie.i and rockets began the work of 
destruction, and continued firing at intervals during the day 
and part of the succeeding night. The Burmese remained 
close under the protcciion of their works, making little, then, 
less, and at last no return at all to our fire. This excited 
surprise, but on the next morning the mystery was ex* 

e ned. At daylight on the 2nd of April, two lascars, who 
been prisoners iu tlie fort, came running out, and 
informed our people, tliat the great Bandoola had been 
killed the day before, by one of our shells or rockets ; that 
after his death uas known, no entreaties of the other chie& 
could prevail upon the Biirmcse to remain at their posts, 
and, in Bhort,^l>at tho uhole army bad fled or dispersed 
during the dark hours of the night. The British line was 
in consequence put under arms, and tho place was imme- 
diately tMen possession of Sufficient proof remained of 
the hurry and coniuMou of the flight ; not a gun was 
removed, and even the very large dep6t of grain which had 
been formed remained uninjured. Within the fort were 
found a number of wounded men. One poor fellow, who 
had both hialeg* shot oil', related circumsi antially his chiefs 
death. 

The grain found iu Donoopeu was suflii'iLut for the con- 
sumption of 'lur entire force formally iiioitihi-. Besides the 
ordnance mounted on ihe works, a coiisidcrahlo quantity 
was ftmnd Ooucealed in a lank. Some more of tho war- 
boats utTC taken, togitlier with a vast uumber of other 
boats of arLovecdlcut desenptiou, and well suited for convey- 
ing troops up the Irawaddi. Thai magnificent river was 
now entirely under our command from its broad mouths on 
the ocean to tlie valley of Ava and Amarapoora, where it 
shallows and contracts and becomes unnavigable. 

The confidence of the Burmeso court, W'liich was at the 
very highest point when the war commenced, had been for 
-some time rapidly declining ; but when the death of the 
great Bandoola and the flight of his army of Invincibles and 
Invulnerables became known in the city of Ava, almost the 
last spark of pride and presumption went out. It was cem- 
fessed openly, and even before the Golden Eace, that thq 
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Burmese were inferior to our European troops, and could 
out withstand them ; and that to break the lines of tho 
British, or to arrest their advance in action, uas an iiupos- 
aibility.* 

Where the great Bondoola had failed, none could hope for 
success. The chiefs, knowing their double liability, or tho 
double risk to which Iho)'- were exposed, of being killed by 
the English in battle, and of having their heads taken off 
^ tho king if they failed in their attein])ts to drive the 
!&gliah back to the sea, were far from being anxious for 
the honour of tho chief cuiumand : ouid the king know not 
how to choose or whom to trust. Anew chief was, however, 
invited to court, and forced to accept the chief command of 
tlie forces, and every nerve was strained to recruit the army 
and to restore its former sclf-confidenco. At the same time, 
however, it was resoliod to endeavour to amuse the Englisli 
cotnm.‘Uiders, and delay their approach by Jrt'teuding a 
readiness to treat vv ith them.t 

In the lueauwhile, other suceesses had been gained by our 
arms, aud Sir Archibald Campbell had resumed his advance 
upon Promt'. Major Sale enti'red the Irawaddi by another 
of its mouths, called the Bassein Itiver, and with a small 
detachment ho clean'd and destioycd several slockades, 
without meeting with any resistance. On the 3rd of !March, 
(Sale arrived at the town of Bas--cin, and found it ahandoned 
and on lire, tho governor of the district Jiaviiig rcti’eated 
to Lamina, a towji about six days’ jiuirncy up the river. 

* Depositinn of Henry Gouger, Esq. They likened the British troops 
in action to a particular chisa of demons railed Uahi. They rnmpared 
the rapidity of their movements to a whirlwind, and were astonished 
beyond measure at their skill in the use of artillery, shells, rockets, &c. 
By this time they also iidniirril the furbenranre and nioderatiou of British 
soldiers after victory. Our mode of attacking them in their stockade; at 
the point of the bayonet, and with a mere handful of men, struck them with 
couslemation. “ They stated, that irhrn one of tlic assailants was killed, 
another iinnirdiutcly took hi.s |darc ; aud that they were not to he dis- 
couraged from advancing even by wounds, so that it was in vain to con- 
tend with such ail enemy. Their imaginations were so wrought upon 
that, to these particulars, they added many fabulous ones ; such us lliat 
the Europeans continued to advance after their hands liad been chopped 
off in scrambling over the stockades ; that the arms and legs of the 
wounded were carefully picked up, and replaced by English surgeons, who 
were represented to be ds skilful as the n;prriors were bojd.’’ — Deposition 
of the Itcv. Dr, A. Jndson, Auiericoii Baptist missionary, taken at Ran* 
£oon by the English coiumissioiierg, after the close of the war. 

1* MS. by Henry Gouger, Esq. 

2 1 ' 
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Having occupied Bassein, the town was soon restored to a 
comparatively flourishing stale, and tho population gradu^ 
ally retiumcd to it. A roconnuisaance was made as fat os 
Jjamiua, by 200 inon of his majosiy’s 13th regiment, 100* 
native int'antry, and seventy seamen, who proceeded up the 
river in boats, bivouacking at niglit on the banks. Sale 
with his party got close upon the heels of the retreating 
governor of Bassein, and was soveral times very near catching 
him. All tho villages on the shanks of the river were 
deserted, and most of them burned. Lamina, although a 
large town, was found vompletcly abandoned, the flying 
governor haring ibiven nil the population into the interica:. 
Sale could obtain liardly anylhing bejond a golden state- 
boat, ajid two war-ennoes, and with this little prize he 
returned io Bassciu, after an absence of fourteen days. He 
was shortly afterv\ ards recalled to Kangoon, to reintbree Sir 
ArcLibaJd Camjibcll’s jnain army, whicli bad passed the 

{ )oint at wliicli a diversion in the direction of Bassein was 
ikoly to be useful; but Sale Jefb a small garrison in the 
town of Bassein, and that place oontinued to bo occupied 
tbroughout the war. 

On the 4tli of April, two duys after taking possession of 
Honoopew. our main army recoti'iueuced its march for Prome. 
By tho 12lh it was again oii the iel't bank of the Irawaddi at 
SaiTawah ; and on ilio 14th, it re.'whcd the siiot linm which 
it had retrograded just one mouth before. Passing over 
several .’ih.mdoiiod imuijis and stockades, our troops, on the 
lillh reached lluddadoon, where the blue mountains of 
Arracaii becaiiio fo’’ the lirst time distinctly visible. The 
landscape was bcaatiful, but th<‘ still smoking ashes of nu- 
merous alhigi ss cast a shade f>f sadness over the scene. In 
the cicnii'g a iiiesscnger canio in from Prome, as the bearer 
of a jaicitic letter from ilic cliiefs of tho Burmese army, 
noweolicitcd at that eily. The lucsBonger seemed to be 
a silly old innn, and probably he was not a Burmc.so, but 
some halt-easic, W'ho spoke some European language. He 
drank much too freely tor a diplomatist, and when ho rose 
to take his departure, ho whispered in the general’s ear, 
“They are frightened out of their senses! you may do 
what you please with them!” lu reply to the letter 
which ho had brought, Sir Archibald Cmnpbcll said that he 
would bo very glad to conclude a proper peace, and that 
upon the arrival of the British army at Prome, every oppor- 
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tmuty and faciHly ia opeoing negotiations Trould be afforded 
to tne Burmese. And then, instead of gratifying his 
correspondents by halting and allowing them time to 
improTe their stockades and receive their reinforcements 
from Ava, Sir Archibald moved on Prome, being preceded 
by the steamboat, and the rest of our flotilla. On the 
2ith of April, when he reached a point whence the heights 
of Prome were visible, he received another letter from the 
Burmese authorities at Projne, who demanded that the city 
should not be occupied by the British troops. Sir Archi- 
bald responded, that the military occupation of Prome could 
not bo dispensed with, but that lie would be happy to meet 
deputies at any time and place next day. Long before 
daylight the next morning our column was again in mo- 
tion, for no reliance was placed in the pacific assurances 
of the Burmese. At daylight, our troops we*i under the 
ridge of hills wliich covers ft-ome to the southward. Ei eiy 
hill was fortified to the very summit, and a more formidable 
position had seldom been encountered in the East. The 
stockades, however, were unoccupied, the enemy having 
evacuated every post, and set fire to the town. Our 
column, pushing on, found Prome in a blase ; but by great 
exertions, a considerable part of the toira was saved from 
destruction. 

On the 25th of April, when Sir Archibald Campbell took 
possession of Prome. without firing a musket, the rainy 
season was not far ofl‘. There was, however, time before it 
set in to send a small corps to clear the inliiud districts of 
Prome of the armed bauds Yhich oveixau the country, plun- 
dering and (jppressiiig the inhabitants, and driving them with 
their cattle into the jungles. This lightly-equipped corjis, 
under the eoimnand of Oolonel Godwin, left Prome on the 
r>th of hlay .* The first two days' inareh to the iiorth-easl- 
wiird was over a rich and fertile country, aboundiugfin rice- 

* Profeiisat lluiace IXayman Wilson. * Documents illustrative of the 
Burmese War.’ 

We learn from this curious and valuahlr collection of materials tliat 
Colonel Godiriii’.s force consisted of 800 infantry and a troop of the 
governor-general's body, guard, with two field-pieres. Lord Amherst 
had gent a good part of hia body-guard to the Irawaddi early in the war ; 
and throughout these cauipaigns that briRiaut corps at-Vacced uuiveraat 
admiration by its activity and spirit. 

See also, ‘ Two Years in Ava,' by an officer on the staff of the quorter- 
moater-generars department. > 

2i2 
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grounds. But the fertility, the indust^, the pmulation of 
the Burmese territories are almost entirely confined to the 
great valley of the Irmvaddi, to the hanks of its varioas 
branches, and the Delta which lies between its mouths on 
the sea and Doiioopew ; as the column advanced into the 
interior, these signs of industry and population rapidly 
diminished, the country gradually assuming the character 
of a luxuriant wilderness, overgrown with lofty forests and 
brushwood jungles, with a few piiserable villages scattered 
about at great distances from each other. The inhabitants 
of these remote places lippear to have scarcely known that 
there was au_v Avar in their country until they saw this little 
column. Tlie armies of the (lolden Foot had certainly not 
been near them; for in almost every in stanec the villagers 
were found quietly oceup 3 'ing their huts, and gazing in wild 
amazement i^t tlic strange sight of white faces, red coats, 
field-artillery, etc. Althougli they seemed miserably^ poor 
and devoid of comforts, they AAore found to be a cheerful, a 
frank, and a kind-hearted pt-ople. They soon became fami- 
liar and even friendly AAith our soldiers, who paid them for 
whatever they fumislied. Tlic column contiuuod to march 
to Tagooiidine, at tlie foot of the fialadzet mountains. It 
had been intended to push the reeiiiniaissanc'e across those 
mountains as far as Tonghoo, a Bwpiesirred city, about which 
much had been said and very hUle knoAMi, except that it 
iiad once been tlic eajiital of an independent state, and 
that it AA as jaoaa- the jagheer of one of hi-* Burmese majesty’s 
brothers. But ilie juonMion rains Avere noAV beginning to 
fill, ami to SAAC'll the mount.aiii-stri'ams : the Galadzet 
ediaiuAAax most steep and nigged, Avithout roads, and Avith 
liidi’ous-Joolviug though ]):u*ilic inhabitants; and beyond 
the*iiionntamb ilio country aa a.-) for some distance said to 
be a di .ert. and a drearx s’lNte Colonel (lodwin there- 
fore tljought it evpi'dicnt to turn liis back ujioii Tonghoo, 
and to move t(. tiie north-eastAiard to the town of Mcada^', 
about sixtA miliB above Prome, and, like Prome and all 
the other coiisider.iblc toAvns, situated on the banks of the 
Irawaddi. (>n tl.is march our eoluinn oceusionally crossed 
the track ht aa hich corps of the Burmese army had retreated 
from Prome. “ Jt was painful to witness the ruinous effects 
of their systehi of warfare. Even Kussia, in her memora- 
able resistance to the armies of 2fapoleon, did not offer to 
the iuAading host .such a continued scene of desolation. 
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Neither man nor beast escaped the retiring column ; and 
leaps of ashes, -vritb groups of hungry, howling dogs, alone 
indicated where villages had been.”* Meaday was found a 
blackened ruin, or a lieap of ashes. Its old bride wall liad 
been recently cleared and strengthened by breast-works 
and stockaduigs : but everything was burned, and every 
soul was gone, so that no intelligence could be obtained as 
to the enemy’s movements. JFrom Meaday our light column 
commenced its retrograde march upon Prome, following the 
road which runs close along the left bank of the Iran addi. 
Colonel Graham and his men, with 500 head of cattle pur- 
chased from tho villagers, arrived at Prome on the 24th of 
May, and almost immediately after their retimi, the perse- 
cuted and dislodged inhabitants of the town poured in from 
evoiy quarter : some from the woods, bringing their lamibes, 
their cattle, their waggons, and other propertj^ ; and some 
escaiK'd from tho military escorts and disjointed corps of the 
king’s fugitive army. Pood and covering wore given to the 
starving and nalo'd ; and those who had houses and property 
were secured in the possession of them. Our British sol- 
diers assisted them in rebuilding their wooden houses, and 
their bamboo liuts ; and in a very short time Promo had 
risen from its a.shes, a greater town than it bad been before 
tho war. As the people were punctually paid for whatever 
they brought, plentiful ba/juirs were soon established, and 
our soldiers lived in comfort and abundance, and unmolested 
ease ; while the ill-conducted armie.s of the king of Ava. 
unpaid, unsupplied, mid driven up tho country, were left to 
tho alternative of staiwation or dispersion. The towns and 
districts in our rear followed the example of llii* provincial 
capital ; ami tho banks of the Irawaddi below Pivime were 
soon enlivened by the presence of a contented people. An 
excellent depot was soon formed .it Pronw>, with Btipplie.-i 
Buillcieut, not only for the rainy season, but for the long 
campaign which possibly might follow. The plains which 
our soldiers had traversed on their advance up the country 
without seeing a single bullock, were again coi ered with 
numerous herds ; from every pathway of the deep and 
extensive forests, which cover far more than half of tho 
country, droves of the finest o\cn — the oxen of Pegu — now 
issued daily. The ineuthagoes, or hereditarj' head-men of 


* Snodgrass. 
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the districts andchief towns, tendered allegiance, 
were restored to their municipal iunctionB by the Bntiah 
generals. A state of desolation and anarchy onoc more 
gave way to order and plenty ; and from Uangoon to Prome, 
finm Baasein to Martaban, all classes of natives not only 
contributed their aid m collecting such 4supplies as the 
country afforded, but readily lent their services in &oili- 
tating the equipment and movement of militaiy detach- 
ments.* The only anxiety which the people seemed to feel 
was, that the English ■would leave- them, and give them back 
to their old masters. 

During tlii' season of rain and repose (it ■was no season of 
rest at *\Tii !) the kiug, encouraged by ialse reports, took 
vigorous nicasuivs for recruiting his armies, and for pro- 
viding them with ponder and iveapons. Men were levied 
in all the upper parts of the country. Money, which had 
never been employed before for that purpose, was now 
freely spent in the enrolling of troops. Ear away to the 
north and to the east, gold, and the orders of the Golden 
Pace were sent. The tributaiy Shan tribes, whoso country 
borders on China, were induced to put 15,000 men in march 
for Ava; and by the cud of September, tbowbolo disposable 
force of his majest \ was estraated at 00,000 or 70.000 men. 
By the bcgiiining of October, the hcjiiJ-qiiai’lers of the Bur- 
mese army "w ere iisjain at Mcada_\ ; and the breast-works 
and stockades, whieli Coh'ucl Godwui and his light column 
had seen iu rum and in ashes, began to raise' their liends again. 
To o]'’poBe to Ihe.'-'j ibnct.. General t'ampbeU had at Prome 
boiue thing les- than JJ.OOO elleetive men ; but he was to be 

S 'ned by 2,000 nioro '■> iho time the campaign opened. 

is inotnietioiib from the governor-general bound him to 
neglect 110 opportunity of entering upon pacific negotiations; 
he ’wrote a Icttei to the chiefs m command of the army 
assembling al Weaday, to oflei' Ifn'iii lenient terms of peace. 
Some time afler this letter had been ri'ceived, the chiefs 
seut a coinplinicutiiry mis.siou to Prome to speak many good 
words to the B.,’illnb general, and to state tliat the king and 
his mmisters were equally desirous that a lasting peace 
should be eoueJuded between tlie two great nations. Sir 

* In the month of AnguEt Sir Archibald Campbell went down to Ban- 
goon, and retumed.from that place to Prome in the stfam-veesr] the 
Diana, with as much ease and tranquillity as we go from London Bridge, 
to Ramsgate aud back again. 
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Archibald Campbell lost no time in sending two British 
officers to Meaday to ofler an armistice, and to propose a 
meeting of commissioners from the two armies. The Bur- 
mese prime minister tried hard to delay the meeting. It 
was found neeessajy to allow a delay of nearly^ two weeks, 
the won^es protesting that they must wait until full powers 
arrived from tlieir court . The kee wongoo, or prime minister, 
agreed to be one of tlic commissioners, and it was finally 
settled that the meeting should take place at a spot mid- 
way between the two aAiiies, and that each party should 
be escorted by GOO men — ^thc rsyik of the kee wongee not 
permitting liim to move with a smaller escort. 

On the ajipointed day the meeting took plat'e, Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell being accompanied by Commander Sir James 
Brisbane, commander of liis iiiaje(»ty’s naval forces in the 
Indian scah. who had come up to Prome to take the direc- 
tion of the operations by water. The fcec wongee was 
accompanied by smother chief and minister, named Lamain 
"Woon, and ssmdry other chiefs, arrayed in splendid state 
dresses, and wearing the gold clmii's w'hich denote their 
rank. The first day was e|)t'iit in an interchanging of 
ccremoni and compliments. On the following day. Sir 
Archibald Campbell entered upon business by recapitulating 
the many improvoked aggressions which had obliged the 
Indian government, after many vain endeavours to obtain 
redress by indder measures, to appeal to arms. 

The woiigees confessed that niany aggressions had been 
committed on our frontiers ; but they pretended that these 
deeds liad not hi'en autliorized by tlie king or his govern- 
ment. They eojicluded by proposing that the armistice 
should be prolonged for twenty days he_\ond the 17th of 
Oetober, the term fixed. Although our oflicers suspected 
that nothing was me.nnt but to gain time in order td bring 
more troops down the i.'illey of the Irawaddi, and ereetmore 
stockades, they agre<‘d to this projmsition * Sir ..iirhibald 
Campbell and Sir James Brisbane had scarcely ivached 
Prome, on their return from these conferences, ere reports 


* " Among ourM’lves,” says Major Snodgrass, “ many believed that 
the war was lit an end, a Idle others rould not target th.it we were dealing 
with a government proverbially false, and so rompleti ly mflaenred and 
guided by signs end omens, that an nnusual grant frsm tiip white elephant 
was at oil tunes sufficient to interrupt the most important affairs, and 
■cause the most solemn engagements to be broken off.” 
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f cured in from all quarters of tlie irruption of predatoiy 
ands from the Bi|rmcse annjr within our line, and into the < 
districts under our protec tion. .And these hands, continuing 
their inroads, burned and plundered the country almost to 
the gates of I’ronie, and cut off some of the supplies for our 
army that were eoming w}) the river from Jtangoon. 

The armistice uai on f ho point of expiring, when the koe 
wougoo sent tim folliming laconic e 2 )i»tlo to Sir A rchibald : 

— “ If you wish for iieiiec*, you may go away ; but if you nsk 
either money or temtory, no friertdship can exist between us. 
This is liurmcso custom.” The ultimatum was accompanied 
by a general ailvauce of tin* Burmese army upon Brome. 
They emne (m in three great dhisions; their" total force was 
estimated at (50,000 men, besides wliieh there was a reserve 
left at jMellooue. Sir Arehihald, aftt'r providing a garrison 
for Promo, eould now bring into the field 5.000 men, of 
wliom :i,000 v^ero British. On the evening of the I5th of 
r^ovember the general sent (’olojiol AlelJowall with two 
brigades of iMadras sepoys to dislodge the left division of 
th«> enemy, which was "stockading itself at Wattygoon. 
MeDowall got killed, four of his ofBeers wcr(5 wouudod, and 
the sepoys cominenecd a rapid retreat, leatiug nearly all 
their wounded behind them to the merciless fury of tJio 
Burmese. On the following day the enemy, with a great 
increase of confideiieo, began graduallv to elosi' round the 
English positions. In their left dhision 8,(H)0 meu were 
Shans from the cniuitry bordering upon China. These were 
expected lo light v^ith more spirit tJiaii tlie men who had 
been previously engaged in the uar. In addition to their 
cliobwas and petty pvmee-, the Shnn.s were aeeompauied 
by thri't' young .•iiid IihoiImmiic women of high rank, who 
wercijoelicvcl t'l bo endowed ■^^Ith the gift of projihecy and 
foreknowledge, .and to p<)ssess tin* iniraeiilous jiower of 
turning aside the dejvh-dealiiig halls and bullets of the 
English. TIk'so Aimizoiis, in strange wiirlike costume, were ' 
seen eonstnntly riding among the Nhan troops. For some 
days the enemy were allowed to gather and stockade; hut, 
on the Ist ol December, all the llm'e divisions were attacked 
simultaneously by -Sir Archibald (’amjibell, (Sir AFilloughby 
Cotton, and Commodore Sir .Imnes Brisbane, who carried 
the flotilla up the river, and cannonadisl the stockades in 
flank, while the laud troops attacked them in front. Every- 
where the Burmese aud the .Siians were defeated and dra- 
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lodged as soon ns our troops got into the interior of their 
crowded works. The wongce who commanded the left 
division was slain; and a great many of the Slians, who 
did not uuderstiiud tlio signs that were made to them to 
surrender and take quarter, were killed in a nujst desperate 
and most useless struggle within these stockades. One of 
the Shan Amazons nccived a fatal bullet in the breast. 
The moment her sex was recognized, our soldiers bore her 
from the scene of eani.agi' to a cottage in the rear, where 
she soon expired. In the retreat, another of the Shan 
ladies was scc'ii flying on horsebaik across n little river with 
the remnant of hc-r people. Jlefore she could gJiin tho 
opposite bank of the river, one of our shrapnels exploded 
over her head, ami she fell from her horse into tlic water. 
Whether she' w.as killed or onl\ frightened could not be 
oaccrtauied, as she was immediately borne off by her 
attendants. * • 

The mass of the retreating army rallied on tho heights of 
Napadee, in front of a deep jungle, a few miles higher up 
tho Irawaddi. This new position, in nhieh they were 
attacliOd tho voiy next day, was uncommonly strong. Tho 
nature of the eountrv admitted of no approach to the main 
defences upon tiie hills, except in front, and there only by a 
narrow pathway- Nevertheless our storming column went 
on \uider a heavy fire, and finally succeeded in expelling the 
enemy at the point of tho bayonet, and in driving them 
from liill to hill, until the whole of the position, nearly 
three miles in exti'iit, was entirely in our possession. Our 
loss during the tno days’ fighting, on thi‘ part of the regi- 
ments of the line, was twenty-live killed and 100 wounded. 
During tlie attack on the Inaghts, our flotilla, pushing 
rapidly past the works, sueceeded in capturing all tho.boats 
and stores that liad Ix-en brought down for the use of tho 
Burmese army. I'liat anny was now in fact utterly broken 
up and ruined. Both banks of the Irawaddi were com- 
metely cleared, and nothing remained to cheek Sir Archibald 
Campbell’s advance uimn Melloonc.*' 

On the 9th of December our first division, accompanied 
by h(>ad-qunrters, began its march across a melancholy, 
deserted eountrv-, and through jungles and swamps over- 
grown wdth reeds and elephant-grass, fifteen feet high. The 


* Snodgrass. Professor II. 11. Wilson. JC’o’.. Alev. M. Tulloch. 
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King’s Isb regiment, or “ Eoyals,” wont by water, the other 
regiments of the line, in two divisions, by l^d. ^o corps ‘ 
of sepoys were left to garrison Prome, in which a fltld 
hospital was established. 

On the 12th the cholci-a broke out among the troops on 
march, and ere it could be chocked it carried off a great 
many of the Madras sepoj s, and rendered two British regi- 
ments almost unfit for duty.* The roads continued to bo 
execrably bad, and the advmice to be very slow. It was 
the 19th before the Ist division reached Meaday, where a 
scene of misery and death surrounded them. 'Within and 
among the stockades the ground was strewed with dead and 
d 3 ring Jliirmcse lying prorniscnously together, the victims of 
wounds, of disease, or of want. Several large gibbets stood 
about the stockade, each bearing the mouldering remains of 
three or four crucified Burmese, who had been tlius barba- 
rously put t<f death for haniig ■wandered from their posts in 
search of food, or for having followed the example of their 
chiefs in flying Irom the enemy. Bej end Meaday similar 
horrors presented themselves. 

On the 2Gth of Becemher, when the division had marched 
140 juilo" from Prome, and •was within ton miles of Mel- 
looiie. a flag of truce was sem to .Sir Jli'chi bald Campbell 
£roiu the last-named ])biee, loiters eommuuieating the 
arrival ola high tomiuissioner sent down from Ava with full 
powers to conclude a treatj of pe.iec. On Ihe 27th Sir 
Archibald encamped on the banks of the Jrawaddi about 
four mile- below Mellooiu. and was there joined by the 
flotilla. On the 28t’i he sent t-wo oificers to the Burmese 
chiefs, for the purjioic (.f arrangmg au immediate meeting 
with the new negotiator. Oiio officers plainly saw that the 
Burmese chiefs ■wanted lo procrastinate, and 'that the forces 
they liad eolleeted behind the htockades of Mclloone were 
numerous, aud wcie busily occupied lu improving the 
defences of the place. 

On the 20th Sir Archibald took up a position at Patonagoh, 
directh (mposite to Mclloone, and the flotiUa anchored 
abreast of that tow ii, aud jioiulod its guns against the 
stockades Upon tliis a chief put off in a war-boat to com- 
pliment the commander of the flotilla, and to assure him that 
the new and high delegate from Ava would gladly opesn 
negotiations on the 1st of January. 

* Lieutenant Colonel TuUoch, ‘ Statistical Reports,’ &c. 
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At the appointed day and hour the conferences Trere 
commenced, onboard of a large boat moored in the middle of 
the- Irawaddi between the two armies. After four meetings 
and long and wearisome discossions, the Burmese accept^ 
the conditions which were offered, and a treaty of peace and 
amity was signed. Pifteon days were allowca for obtaining 
the ratification of the Golden Poot and the execution of 
joeliifiinaries, such as the delivery of Mr. Henry Gouger 
and all other prisoners taken up the country, and the pay- 
ment of the first instalment of the money indemnity. 

During the quiet interval which ensued, the Burmese 
visited our camp by day in the most friendly manner, and 
by night they w orked at tbeir stockades. 

On tlie 17th of January, the day preceding that upon 
which the ratified treaty was to bo presented to Sir Archi- 
bald and his coadjutors, three officers of state visited the 
British camp, aud declared that some unfortifhate accident, 
of which they were entirely ignorant, must have delayed the 
arrival of the king’s ratification, and the arrival of the pri- 
soners and money. ^'hcJ oflered to pay on the spot small 
instalments, and to give hostages for the payment of tho rest 
of the money and the due execution of tho other articles of the 
treaty, if Sir Archibald w onld only return to Prome. Having 
reeeii ed a decided negath c to iiiis proposal and to another, 
they at last entreated for a dela\ of five or six days. This 
also was refused by Sir Archibald. On the next day, tho 
18th, three British officers proceeded to Melfoone, to tell 
the wongees that tlioi liad broken their jiromises, and had 
rendered it impossible to trust them, aud that after.l2 o’clock 
that night hostilities would recommence. And at the mid- 
night hour tfic British camp was on tho alert ; and by 
10 o’clock tlio next inoriiing twenty-eight pieces of artjUety 
were in batten', and ready to open upon the enemy’s 
defences. Two hours of hcaiy firing opened the way for 
our storming column (Ibrnied of the 13th and the 38th 
British regiments), which was carried across the river in 
boats,mider the superintendence of Captain Chads, nowseuior 
naval officer, aud which was headed by Lieutenniit-Colonel 
TVith, Lieutenant-Colonel Sale hai iiig boeu badly w ounded 
in tbc boats. In a very brief space of time the column 
entered by escalade, and established itself i» the interior of 
the works. This almost finished the alfitir. Prom 10,000 
to 15,000 armed men were driven away in a confused and 
helpless mass from the strongest wbrks they had ever 
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erected. Our other brigades, cutting in upon the retreat, 
completed their discomfiture. The Burmese were driven ' 
uith severe loss from all their stockades, and they left the 
whole of their artillery and niilitaiy stores in our pos- 
session. Our l.'Jtli aiid Sfith h.id only five men killed 
and twenty wounded. In the house of Prince Mcmiaboo, 
cash to the amount of 110,000 or 40,000 rupees was found ; 
all his btud was likew ise t.iken ; and, what was considered of 
still more eonseqiience, as afibrding undeniahlo proof of the 
perfidious eouduet of the Burmesi* during the hite negotia- 
tions, hotli the J'liiglisk and Burmese copii's of the treaty 
wore also found in fl)e house, just in the same state as when 
signed and si-aled at the meetiug of the .3rd. 

Priiuv' 31ciiiiaboo and his beaten army continued to 
n'tront upon Ava with all possible speed. Sir Archibald 
Campbell jm'pared to follow them up without delaj'. 

On the 25tli of Januaiy our people resumed their march 
over a barren country and bad roads. On the Slst head- 
quarters were at Zavuangheoun. Here Sir Archibald was 
met by Doctor Price, one of the captive American mis- 
sionaries (who had been scu/.ed at A\ii with Wr. Gougcr), 
and by Assistant-Surgeoii Saiidford, of the Poj al regiment, 
who had been taken prisoner * ome mouth') before. These 
genllemeii came on llieir parole ol honour to return again to 
Ava. Doctor Pi-iee e\ptained iliat tl.LW wen* despatched 
to Cipn'ss the sincere desire of liis iliimiese majesty for 
peace, and to bring hack a sliiteineiit of tlie terms that the 
Euglish would grant him 

By thw lime the Golden Face was completely clouded 
with despair. Dvcr> hope and promise had failed; every 
day filed upon hr his star-ga/ers !i.s .a lucky day had turned 
out an unluclvi day ; and .•ill his astrologei's and soothsayers 
had priwed themsehes to he but cheats and liars. Sir 
Archibald assured tin* two envoys, th.at he was desirous of 
peace, and that his terms would vary very little from those 
which had been ofitTod and accepted by the W'ongecs at 
Mellooiie. Hefur]iif.lied them with n statf-ment of his terms, 
and promised not to pass Pagahm-mew for twelve days. 
On tho follow ing morning, the 1st of Pehruaiy, 1826, the 
two delegates quitted the English camp to return to Ava, 
tho American taissionary being sanguine in his expectations 
of returning in a few' days with cash, and a treaty of peace, 
duly signed by thp king. Yet, in truth, his Burmese' 
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majostr wbb etill undecided, and in the course of two or 
three days, it became known in the British camp that he 
was displaying a determination to try the fortune of war 
once more ere he submitted. He was probably encouraged 
herein hjr a knowledge of the smallness of the force with 
which Sir Archibald Campbell was advancing upon his 
capital, and by intelligence received of the defeat of a 
weak ’British detachment before the strong stockade of 
Zitoung in Pegn, where the commanding officer. Colonel 
Conroy, and another officer were killed, and several 
wounded, and whore the loss in lyen was \erv heavy for so 
small a force. 

Sir Archibald Cann>bell continued liis advance. On 
approaching Pagahui-mcw, a town about one hundred miles 
above Melloonc, he obtained positive information that a 
levy of 40,000 men had been ordered; that the Golden 
JFoot had bestowed upon this new anuj the flattering appel- 
lation of “ Retrierors of the King’s Glory;” and that this 
army had been plact'd under the command of a savage war- 
rior, styled Nee AVoon-Breeii, which lias been variously 
translated as “Prinoo of Barkness,” *• King of Hell,” and 
“Prince of the yetting yun.” Gpon the Sth of i'ebruan-, 
when w'ithin a few days’ march from I’agalna-inew, yir 
Archibald ascertained that the Retrievers of the King’s 
Glory and the Prince of D.arkness were jirepai’od to meet 
him under the w alls of that ciri . 

Outlie 9th the British column moved forw an! in order of 
attack, being much reduced hi the absence of two brigades, 
and considerably under 2.000 fighting men. The advanced- 
guard was met ill the jungle by strong bodies of skinuisliers ; 
and after maintaining a riiuniug tiglit for seieral uiilos, the 
column debouched into the open country, and there dis- 
covci-ed the Bimnic-e armv, fi-oiii 10,000 to 20.000 strong, 
drawn mi in an iinerted eresceni, the wings of which 
threatened the little body of assailants on both their flunks. 
But yir Archibald pushed boldly forward for their centre, 
threw the whole weight of his colmmi upon that point, 
broke and shattered it in the twinkling of au eye, and left 
the niicoiineeted wing.-» seven'd from each other. The 
Retrievers of the King’s Glory did not fight so well as 
those who had been accused of forfeiting his majesty’s 
glory : they all fled ns last as their legs could carry them t6 
Or second iine of redoubts and stockades, close under the 
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•walls of Pagafain->inew ; but the British coliznm followed 
them so closely that the}' hod little time for rallying in 
those works ; and as soon as a few BngUsh bayonets got’ 
within the stockades, all the Burmese went off, screaming 
like a scared flock of wild-geese. Uundreds jumped into 
the river to escape their assailants, and perished in the 
•water ; and, with the exception of 2,000 or 3,000 men, the 
whole army dispersed upon the spot. The unfortunate 
Prince of Darkuess, or King of Hell, or Prince of the Set- 
ting Sun, fled to Ava ; and he had no sooner reached the 
coiSt, when he was put +o a cruel death by order of the 
king.* One immediate and very gratifying result of this 
victory nas the liberation of the people of the country 
jfrom the restraint under which they had been kept by the 
Burmesi- army As soon as the action was over, they 
began to come into the British camp for protection, and 
many hundred <boata, crowded with people, passed Pagahm- 
mew downwards, on their way to their native to’wns .and 
villages. By this time Ooloncl Conroy’s disaster in Pegu 
had been remedied and aveugi'd by Colonel Pepper, wbo, 
■with a stronger detachment, carried the strong stockade 
of Zitoung, scattered a force of 3,000 or 4,000, and killed 
300 of them wiihin the blockade* jiloue.t 

In order to refresh his troops aiter their late fatigues, 
Sir Archibald Cemj'ccll halted for a few days at Pagahm- 
mew. On the evening of the 13lh of JVhru.irv. Mr. Price, 
the American inis-innar}', and lilr. Sandforrt, now liberated, 
arrived in ''arnp. The missionary, who had been selected 
as mediator, announced that our lerin.*! hud been acc^ted 
and agreed to. But he neither brought the rest or the- 
prisoners, nor the first matalnunt of the money payment. 
Mr. Price, howe'er, exjdaiiicd that everything demanded 
was in iviidinen-, to he deliven'ih hut that the king deinurred 
about letting the eash out of his hands, i'rom r.n idea that 
after its paymenl the English •n'ould still keep liis country. 
l£is maj'-hty was therefore aiiviou.s to know whether Sir 
Archibsud coidd not be prevailed upon to accept of six lacs 
of rupees upon the spot, and to reeciv'e the other nine- 
teen lacs ol the first instalment on the return of the anny 
to Prome. On the following morniug, Mr. Price returned 

* Snodgrass. ‘ 

•f Horace Hayman Wilson, 'Documents illustrative of the Burmese' 
War,' &c. 
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to Ara, to aoqaaint the king that all the prieoners must 
> be liberated, tW the twenty-fire lacs must be paid do\ni, 
and that Sir Archibald Campbell was resuming his march 
upon Ara. 

The army, continuing to advance, was met at Yaudaboo, 
only forty-fivo miles from Ava, by Mr. Price and two 
Burmese ministers of state, accompanied by Mr. Henry 
tJouger, Mr. Judson, the American missionary, and his wife, 
an imventurous Scotch sea-captain of the name of Laird, 
who had gone up the country before the war to make some 
contract about timber, and all tlje rest of the prisoners, 
whether Europeans or sopoys. A sadder spectacle has 
seldom been presented by living human beings than that 
which was ofiered to the English camp by these liberated 
captives. They were covered with filthy rags ; they were 
worn to skin and bone, and their haggard countenances, 
sunken, wandering eyes, told but too ploinljs the inghtful 
story of their long sutfering, their incessant alarms, and their 
apprehensions of a doom worse than death. 

The sight exasperated our troops, and made them more 
eager than ever to adv'anco upon the capital and take 
vengeance upon the tyrant and his savage court. 

Mr. Price and the two ii ongecs brought the stipulated 
sum of twenty-five lacs of rupees, and an authority under 
the sign manual to accept of and sign whatever terms the 
English might insist upon. On the 24th of February, the 
treaty of peace was for a second time settled and finally 
signed at Yandaboo, the Burmese government at the same 
time engaging to famish boats for the conveyance of a great 
part of our force back to Eiingoon. By this treaty it was 
agreed that there should bo perpetual pcaco and friendship 
between the Honourable Company and bis majesty the 
king of Ava — that the king of Ava should renounce aU 
claims and abstain from all future interference with the 
principality of Assam and its dependencies, and also with 
the contiguous petty states of Cnehar, Jynteca, and Mun- 
nipoor — that his niaje.sty should cede to the Company in 
pei^ctmty the conquered proi inces of Arracan, including the 
four great divisions of Arracan, Bamreo, Cheduba, and 
Sandoway — that tho Arracan mountains should hence- 
forward form the boimdary between tho tvijj great nations 
on that side — ^that his majesty should also cede the con- 
quered provinces of Yeh, Tavoy, and Mergui, and Tenas- 
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seriiu, with the islands and dependencies thereunto apper^ 
taining, taking the Solucn rirer as the line of demarcation 
on that frontier — that his majesty, as part indemnification 
for the expenses of the war, should pay the sum of one 
crore of rnpees* — that henceforth accredited Hritish minis- 
ters, with a body-guard of fifty men, should be allowed 
to reside at A^a, and tliat an accredited Burmese minister 
should be sent to reside at Calcutta ; and that free trade 
should be allowed to British subjects in all the dominions of 
his majesty, who slioidd abolish cll exactions upon British 
ships entering his ports^ &c — and that ‘‘ the good and 
faithful ally of the British goiernment, his majesty the king 
of Siam, ]ia\iiig tak(Mi a part in the present war,” should 
*• to the fullest exti'iit, as far as j’cgards his majesty and 
his subjects, be inclndodin the aho\e treaty.” 

The nioiu'v demanded as part indeiimifii-atioii was far 
too moderate 4 'i sum. Tim king was rich and given to 
hoarding, and both gold and siher bullion abounded in Ava. 
The court could easily have paid tbnu* cn* four times tlio 
amount, and in all probability it would have ])ai<l it rather 
than evacuate the capital, and burn it or abaiulou it to the 
English. A crore of sicca ruiices, at par, w ero barely equiva- 
lent to £l,fKiU,0<10 sterling. Tim war had cost us from 
£7,000.000 to £8,000,000. In oilier respects, the treaty 
was sui'h as it .sliouM be. Tlii* cession of vlrracau gave us 
an admirable niountalu frontier, and .'imply jiriuidod for the 
Ircodoui from liunnese iiiterfirence with emr Indian tciri- 
tuiies on that side, tfur iroiihh‘->omo neighbours !U'e now 
couth icdvi it bin their aucicni boundaries by the lofty Arracan 
chain, and t ticir court is jiot Ignoriint that wc can now 
niardi a I'eii'c across tliiM- inouutaius from our post at 
Aeiig, ajipcar on the Irawaddi in e ight or ten days, and 
reacintbe city of Avn within a montli. Tiie possession of 
the 'I’emis.-crim jiro.inci's, .and of the islands that lie oflT 
that I'oast. and off the coast of Ai’raeau, gives increased 
security to our commercial navigation, opens the road to 
an iul^d commerce with tiic Siamese, ISlians, and other 

* Tventy-Rre lacs, or oae-fourth of the sum total, were paid dotra 
TChen the treaty was signed. Upon tbe farther payment of a similar sum 
at fUngoon, within one hundred days from the date of the treaty, our 
Bimy WHS to evacuate the dominions of the king of Ava, leaving the re- 
maining moiety of the sum total to lie paid, by ecj_aal annual instalments, 
in two years. 
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distent people, places at our disposal teak>forests of 
emormoua extent, and productive of the vciy test timber. 
’Mxxceaver, a variety of valuable raw produce is procurable, 
or may be raised from these new territories, to be replaced 
by the manufactures of India or Glreat Britain. The 
provinces of Cachar and Asam, though holding out less 
promising prospects to commerce, helped to form a well- 
defined* and strong frontier, and in the approximation they 
afford to Thibet and China, our trade may possibly be 
extended, in process of time, in those directions. 

2yor was there Avanting the consojptiou that the condition 
and prospects of some niillioiiH of natives were improA'cd by 
the results of our Burmese war. ‘‘ These countries, dis- 
tracted hitherto by incessant feuds, and OA’errtm by hostile 
.armies or by predatory bands, regions once animated by a 
happy and numerous population, had been converted into 
wide and unwholesome thickets, and had ceased, not only to 
be the haunts of man, but had become hostile to human life. 
Under their new masters. Asam, Cachar, Arracan, and the 
Tenaascrim provinces will experience a tranquillity and 
security they have not known lor ages, and must once more 
assume that chai’actcr of plenty and prosperity which the 
latter wore when the Europeans first visited their coasts, 
and which tradition, and the remains of roads and towns still 
frund in them, indicate were equally the enjoATiient of all.’’* 

The sufleriugs of our trooiis, during nearly the whole of 
the war, were oxeessivc'ly great. The loss by tlie sword was as 
nothing compared with the ravages of disease and the mor- 
tality caused by cxeessivA- fatigue. It aa as not often thatascore 
of men fell in escalading and carrying CA'cn the strongest 
stockades ; hut they died by heaps on their marches through 
Idle pestilential jungles or in their unlicalthy camp-stations. 
Throughout the campaigns, and all tlie A\ ay from Bang&oii, 
every British soldier had to carry his knapsack, sixty rounds 
of ammunition, a blanket, and three days’ provisions, toge- 
ther with his arms and accoutrements, under the scorching 
rays of a tropical sun. “ Perhaps,” adds an officer Avho 
served in the AA'iir, “ there arc fcAv instances on record in the 
history of any nation, of a mere handful of men, with consti- 
tutions broken down by many inontlis of previous disease 
and priA'ation, forcing thefr AA'ay, in the face of such difficul- 

* PiofiMBor Horace Hayman Wilson, * Docunirnts illastrative uf tlie 
Burmese War,’ &c. 
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ties, and tkrou^ a wLLdemess hithe3dio mitroddea Bon* 
peans, to the distance of five hundred miles from the 
'where the^ originally disemharked, and ultimately diotBtui|g 
a peace ■within three days’ march of the enemy’s capitaL”* 
to the month of January, 1825, 'while the anny of Sir 
Archibald CampboU iras cooped up at Eongoon, General 
Morrison, with his majesty’s 44th and 64th regiments, about 
200 Europoau artUleiy, and several regiments of native in. 
fantry and pioneers, who had all been assembled at Chitta^ 
gong, near the north-west frontier of the Burmese empire, be* 
gall his march from Chittagong with the view of taking posses* 
sion of the whole province of Amican, and then reaching the 
upper part of the Irawnddi, in the lacinity of the Burmese 
capital This line of march upon Ava was very short and 
direct, compared with the course that Sir Archibald Camp- 
hell had taken, as the render will perceive by looking at the 
map; and, with the exception of a few mountain-paaBes, 
which might have been cleared by proper manoauvres and a 
liberal employment of shrapnels, the country between 
Chittagong and Ai a was not of a very difficult nature. Infant 
there was a fine road — the only good road in the Burmeaa 
empire— which traversed the mountains of Arracnn and ran 
nearly the w hole way to the city of Ava. Although the 
road was annually frequented by native traders — many of 
whom wore the Companv’s own .subicets — ■nho went and 
came betvvv'eji the Burmese capilnl and our frontiers, the 
exiateiicp of the route dijet, not appear to have been known 
to tho^e who planiu'd the invasion. Jt was aflerwaids 
proved, praotically, that an anii> ith baggage, artillery, and 
aU its mati'riel, miglit loarclifrom thi' upper part of tholra- 
waddi to Aeug, on oa/ JroTilier, in loss than tu enty days, tho 
distance being not much more than 200 English miles. And 
it appeal’^ searcelv doubtful, that if General Morrison had 
pushed quickly thri.ngh Amicau, ivithout halting to occupy 
the unhealthy part of the eouiitry, he would have cleared the 
mountain-jiahses, and have reached the upper part of the 
Irowaddi and tho denuded capital, while aU the forces of 
the empire were engaged or were concentrating in the lowest 
part of the river ncarBangoon. General Morrison encoun* 
■tered none hut the most contemptihle opposition in hia 
march from Chittagong to the town of Armcan, a distance 

* Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander M. TuUoch, ' Statiitical HeporH m- 
the Sickness, Mortality, and Invaliding among her Majeity’a Troops,' 
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of about 160 jinles : but his means of transport or something 
“dse must have been defective, as it vras the let of Apiu 
before he arrived at Arracan, and took possession of tWt 
town with a very t rifling loss. And here, in one of the 
most unhealthy places anywhere between the tropica, he 
hsdted to complete the occupation of the country — where 
there was hardly anything left to subdue. And hero he put 
his troops in quarters for the season of rain. In the month 
of May, as the monsoon set in, fever began to appear, and it 
continued augmenting, both in prevalence and soverity, till 
scarcely a man was left fit for duty. Even to the animal 
creation the climate seemed inimical ; scarcely a single indi- 
genous quadruped of any description was met with during 
me stay of our troops ; and the cattle, horses, and elephants 
which accompanied the force, deteriorated daily after their 
arrival, and ultimately perished by hundreds. The mortality 
in the two British regiments, the unlucky 44?h and 64th, 
was prodigious : together they did not average above 1,004 
men, and 595, or three-fifths of the whole, perished at Arra- 
can in the course of eight mouths : his entire force was re- 
duced to a state of inefficiency, for the sepoys sufFored qiiite 
as much as the British soldiers. 

The practical proof about the road was given by Captain 
Boss, who, in March, 1820, when our army was returning 
homeward, marched with the 18th regiment of Madras in- 
fantry, 60 pioneers, and all the elephants of the army, from 
Yandaboo, on the Iruwaddi, to Aeng, crossing the Arracan 
mountains hy the excellent road, and finishing the march 
within nineteen days.* 

After the war was over, and all our enormous expenses of 
movemt'ut had been incurred, great pains were taken to 
procure an accurate knowledge of the Burmese coiuitiy,^d 
of the beat approaches to Ava, its capital ; and a mass of 
most valuable and correct information was obtained and 
published.t Better laic than never. But, if some of these 
pains had been taken antecedently to the commencement of 

* ‘ Two Years in Ava,’ b7 an officer on the staff, &c. The author of 
thia interesting volume accompanied Captain David Boss on this march, 
and gives an excellent account of the roads of the country, and of a 
remarkable people called Kicaana, who inha bit the n^pnntains, and are 
gentle and hospitable. 

t See ' Appendix of Topographical and Statistical Notices to Professor 
Wflson’s Documents Illustrative of the Burmese War.’ 
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liostilitieB, Bome millions of pounds sterling and some thoiif 
Bands of human Hres might possibly have been spared. 

However managed, the Burmese war was a necessily. If 
our government had yielded to the demands of territoiy at- 
rogantly demanded by the court of Avo, the Burmese and 
their stoekndcs would soon liave been established on the 
very threshold of Calcutta, and universal insurrection would 
have been invited in our empire. “From the king' to the 
beggar they were all hot for a war with the English.”* 
Nothing but beating could have 'brought them to reason. 

In the autumn of 1824<, uheu the arduous Bunucse war 


was but beginning, an sdarming mutiny broke out among 
some of our Bengal sepoys, who were under marching 
orders for I5:irra<.'kpnor, whence they were lo proceed to the 
Irawaddi. Although other Hindus had gone willingly 
enough, and by sea, these* sepoys, of the 47th native in- 
fantry, pretefldecl that they should lose caste if they went 
by pca. It should appear that the men had. or thought 
they had, otiior grievunees to comjduin of. lu tht month 
of October, when ordered to appear upou parade in march- 
ing order, they apju'ared without their kimpsaeks, and 
openlj manifested tlieir mutinous spirit. Their command- 
ing officer, Colonel Cartwright, ordered the lucnbjickto 
their quarters, and hurried to eoiisiilt (xeneral Dalzcll. 
General l)alz.ell huatentd down lo Ciil'nitii to eonsult the 
oomniander-iu-cliief. On his return. Oeiieral JJalzcll ordered 
a parade for tlie uo.\t. il.-ty. The men apj)ian*d, but were 
more mutinous than evi-r. lu the eu.Mnug night the muti- 
neers slept iijjon tlieir arms, a])poniling guards, piquets, 
patrols, Ac. Tliis l'i,mgh1 Mir Edward Fagot uj) from 
Calcutta. Tiiiding thai the two other native legiiiients at 
Barrackpoor were suspected of Iwing infect ed, Mir Edward 
called up two British regiments of tin* king’s service 
(the Ibt J?(i}alM and the 'I7tb), ii battery of light artillery, 
and part of tlu* governor-gmieKil’s hod_> -guard. 'The mu- 
tinous native 47th fell in on the parade-ground, but refused 
to obey or(l'’rs, and tinned a deaf ear to the eA])lauations 
and the promises of paixlou that were offered to them. 
This left (Sir Edward I’agct notliing to do but to order a 
round of grape-shot to be fired ut them. Almost at the 
first discharge, the fellows broke, and fled in all directions. 


* Deporition of John Laird, in Profeesor Wilson’s ‘ Documents lUus- 
traUTe of the War,’ &c. 
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lto>tnng away their arms and accoutrements. Only a few 
• were kUled, but a good many were taken prisoners, brought 
forthwith to trial by court-martial, and condemned to death. 
Bie number of executions was, however, but small, the far 
greater part of the mutineers having their sentenre com- 
muted to imprisonment and hard labour in irons. Tlic regi- 
ment ,was disbanded, and its n.ame erased from the list of 
the army. The mutiny spread no fiirther. 

In the early part of the ) ear 1825, when hut little pro- 
gress had been nuidi* iu the Burmese war, and when much 
exaggerated reports n ere circulating all through India of 
the diflRculties, the checks, and reverses that Sir Archibald 
Campbell nas encountering, the attention of Lord Amherst 
was demanded by certain proceedings at Hhurtpoor, which 
did not terminate without causing great excitement and 
some alarm. On the 26th of Fehrmny- (1825), the rajah 
of Bhurtpoor, the ally of the Coiijpain, dic’d, leaving bis 
son, Bulwunt Sing, a boy of tender w'ars, to succeed him. 
Knowing that the suecesMon to the musnud could not fail 
of being disputed, ttie deceased rajali, our ally, had im- 
plored llie proto<‘tiou of (li-uenil Sir Bat id Ochterlouy for 
M young sou; and Sir David had acknowledged the hoy’s 
right to the musnud, and had pledged Ids word to support 
him. The rajah was scarcely cold when Doorjun Sal, cousin 
to Bulwunt Sing, having gained otcr part of the Bhurt- 
poor troops, murdered tlio uncio and guardian of the 

O rajah, and seized llie person of the lielpless boy. 

avid Dchtcrlony, who was at Delhi as commander of 
the forces and politicid resident, forthwith assembled troops 
and a b.attcring-traiu, and j)ut them iu motion for Bhurt- 
poor, issuing at the same time a proclainatioii to the Jaut 
people of the Bhurtpoor eountry, in which he called jipon 
them to ri.so in defeuee of their lawful rajah, and told them 
that tho British troops were adiaiiciiig to wsciie Bulwunt 
Sing, liord Amherst and the supreme council disapproved 
of all that Sir David Ochterlony had done, and sent him 
pereinptoiy- orders to recall the troojis that were iii arching 
upon Bhurtpoor. Sir D.avid was also eouiinnnded to w itlidraw 
hiB proclamation to the J nuts, and to tell them that an inquiry 
would he instituted by the British government into tho 
transactions which had taken place in Bhurtpoor. It was 
clearly manifested that Lord Amherst and the council 
wished to avoid any final arrangement of the Bhurtpoor 
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qaestion, and preferred putting up with teinpoKUT' ineon* 
Tenience to toe rushing into a new campaign at an unpso* ' 
pitiouB season of the year, and at a tiiue when so lai^n 
portion of the attention and resources of govemmsoKt 
were demanded by the war on the Irawaddi. The veteran 
Ochterlony was too brave a soldier to be startled by the 
strength of Bhurtpoor or by any other obstacle, and much 
too mgh-minded a man to imdo what he had cohBcien> 
tiouslj done, or willingly to abandon the boy after 
promising his dying father thkt he would prote^ him. 
8ir David teudcrcd h’s resignation, declaring that he 
^ould be guilty of falsehood if he acknowledged any con* 
viction of having acted incorrectly or with impropriety. 
Lord Amherst accepted the tendered resignation. Sir David 
Ochterlony retired to Meerut, with a mortified and wounded 
spirit, aud there he died veiy soon after. The conqueror of 
the Oorkha8,'‘the man who remedied the blunders of others 
in the Nepaul war, the veteran who had served the Com- 
pany for half a century, was honoured by tho high func- 
tionaries of Calcutta with minute-guns and a comphmentaiy 
general order. 

Yet, after all, the Calcutta government were compelled 
to resort to tho measures which Ochterlony had recom- 
mended. aud to undertake the siege of Bhurtpoor before 
the w.ar on the Irawaddi could be terminated. Dooijun Sal 
quarrelled witl\ Lis own brother, who had hitherto acted iu 
concert with him. ^Jhii) brother, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to make biniseit master of Bhurtpoor, raised an 
indcpendcut standard in the fortress of Doeg, subjected 
or plundered all the neighbouring country, and invited 
adventurers (jf aU kinds to join and share his fortunes. 
Doorjun Sal’s troops wore defeated in a battle near Deeg; 
the ‘Cojiijjany’s frontiers were thrown into a ferment. 
Many of tho Company’s subjects took up arms, some to 
join one, and some the other of the two contending bro- 
thers ; anarchy was threateuing to return to the regions 
firom which she had been expelled hy the marquis of 
Hastings' successful wars against the Mahrattas and the 
Pindarrees. And ail the while the usurper was strengthen- 
ing the always formidable fortress of Bhurtpoor, and the 
native princes lyost inimical to the English were inculcating 
the belief that that place could never be taken, and that the 
Jauts were destined to be the raUjong-point of India.* 
Bhurtpoor wis the 6nly fortress end the Jeuti the only people in 
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At last, however, the goveroor-general yielded to the 
jugumenta contained in an odmimhle atate-paper drawn up 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe, and on the 18th of September, 
Just two months and three days after the death of Sir David, 
determined to support the minor Bulwunt Sing. It was 
not, however, until the 10th of December, 1825, that tie 
new cpmmander-in-chief. General Lord Combermere, who 
had gained such high distinction under the duke of Wel- 
lington ill the Peninsular, war as Sir Stapleton Cotton, sat 
down before Bhurtpoor with an army of upwards of 20,000 
men, and a field of more than a hulidred pieces of artHlery. 
The Jauts had cut the embankment of a lake, hoping to M 
the broad and deep ditch, as they had done in 1805, at tho 
t^e of Lord Lake’s siege ; but oiir troops arrived before 
much water had flowed into the ditch, and instantly made 
themselves masters of tho embankment, and ^repaired the 
breach. On the next day, the 23rd of December, the be- 
siegers, under a heavy fire of the garrison, completed their 
first parallel ; and on the uiomiug of the 24th two heavy 
batteries opened upon the town. Other batteries opened in 
guick succession, and during the rest of the month of 
December a vast quantity of jiowder and ball were thrown 
away. Scarcely a roof in* the town was left uninjured, hut 
neither cannon-bhot nor shells could make any impression 
on a tough mud wall from fifty to sixty feet thick. On the 
ovening of the 6th of Jamiarj , our engineers began to do 
wbat they ought to have done a fortnight earlier — they 
commenced a miuo in tho scarp of the ditch on the northern 
lace of the work. This mine was sprung beforo it was 
sufficiently advanced to have any material effect upon tbe 
wall. In making a second attempt, our miners were coun- 
termined by the garrisou. The gallery of this miue.wa8 
subsequently blown up, it being discovered that tbe enemy 
were keeping watch in it. A shot fired by the enemy set 
fire to one of our tumbrils, and 20,000 lbs. weight of gun- 
powder was blown up. On the Mth, another mine, under 
one of the bastions of Bhurtpoor, was exploded too preci- 
pitately, and thus did little more than make a great smoke 
and a loud noise. 

Two more mines were driven into the same work, and 

• 

India that boasted they had never been subdued either by the Mogul 
emperors or the English. 

“ The Jants,” adds Bishop lleber, " are the finest people in bodily 
advantages and apparent martial spirit whom I have seen in India.” 
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these being sprung on the 16th, bo far succeeded that,^ 
■with the aid of another day’s battering, the breach was" 
reported to be practii-ahlc. On the 17th « mighty mine 
■was dug and crammed with powder under another angle of 
the ■works; and the following day was fixed for the storm. 
Early in the morning of the ISth’onr storiniiig-partiee esta- 
blished themselves in the advanced trenches. The left 
breach, or that which was already practicable, was to be 
mounted by the brigade of (4t*5ei-.al Kicolls, headed by his 
majcst 3 -’B 59th regiment ; the breach on the right was to be 
mounted by General KeVnell’s brigade, bended by his majes- 
ty’sllth regiment: the explosion of the mine under the north- 
east bastion was to be the signal for the attack. With the 
single exception, wc believe, of the tremendous explosion 
made, under ihe fauporiiitmulence of General Paslcy, for 
clearing the,ob.struction.s to the line of the Dover railway 
and opening the road to the Shakspere Cliff, no mine can 
bear comparison with tins mine under the north-cast angle 
of Bhnrtpoor. It is lamentable to add that the construction 
of this Unurtpoor mine was far from being so perfect ns the 
explosion it made was loud and Hublimc. .Vt eight o’clock 
iu the morning the match ■wsis applied lo the train, and 
with terrific (>floct ; flic whole of tlm salient angle and part 
of the htone cavalier behind if wore liflcd into the air, which 
for boino miiiute.s, vvas as danc and black ns the darkest 
night; all (he garrison there w (•re blown to the winds or 
buried under the min.s. The breach was made, and more 
than breach enough, but, owing lo (he defeclivo construc- 
tion of the mine, main </f the ejected stones and masses 
of earth fell upon the head of our column of attack, killing 
a number of men and severely wounding three officers. The 
stoNcs fell so thickly about Lord t'ombernicro liimself, that 
Bngadicr-Geucral ^lac Combe was knocked down by his 
side, and two sepoys wwe killed on the spot, within a few* 
feet of his lordship 

The troops, liowcwcr, rushed on to the assault with 
admirable spirit and in good order, a,scended the breaches, 
and cleared them in the teeth of a very detenniued oppo- 
sition. On the left, when* the ascent was steep and difiicult, 
our grenadiers moved up slowly and resolutely, without 
stopping to (Mw a trigger in return for the volleys of round 
shot, grape, aaid musketry which were fired upon them. 
Within tw'o hours gjil the ramparts and the command of the 
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gates of the citadel were in the posMession of the besiegers, 
and early in the afternoon the citadel surrendered. Briga- 
dier*Gencral Nlcigh, who commanded the cavalry, h.ad talten 
excellent measures, outside, to prevent the escape of Booijun. 
Sal ; and when that chief, with ICO cho.sen horse, attempted 
to force a passage, he n as made prisoner by the 8th regi- 
jnenJ; of light horsc'. One of his ^\ives and two of his sons 
were taken with him. Tliey were all sent prisoners to 
Allahabad, to be 8upi)Oi^ed by the Company. Our entire 
loss, during the siegi* and storming, amounted to Cl Euro- 
peans and 42 iiatnes killed, ailil 288 Europeans and 183 
natives wounded. The loss of tin' garrison was estimated 
at 4,000 men, mostly kLllc«l, and for the most part killed hy 
the awful e.\ plosion of the last nilue. 

After the ammunition, arms, stores, <!ic. had been removed 
to places of safety, tin' principal bastions, curtains, and other 
important parts of the fortillc:it ion, were hl^wn into the air. 
It «as left to tlie monsoon rains to complete the ruin of 
Bhurtpoor. lleeg. Biana, Kama, and all* the other for- 
tresses within the Bhurtpoor rjijuh’s dominions, surrendered 
immediately, and w (tc oc<'upicd by British garrisons ; the 
inhabitants returncil (piiclly to their homes, and the young 
itijali was reinstated under tin' jirotection of the British 
government. Jiord Combeniiere broke up hi» eainp on the 
20th of Febniiiry, and returned to Calcutta. Thank.s wore 
voted by purliaim ut and by the Company : and the prize- 
money granted to the Company by the king was ordered by 
the Court of Direelors to be distributed among the iinny. 

The attention of all India was fixed on the siege of Bhurt- 
poor, on tlio issue of wliieh, far tnore than on anything 
which migiit iiappeii in the Burmese empire', the renown of 
tlie Hi'itisli arims and tlie peniianeney of the British ^empire 
in Asia were* felt to deju'iul. Our officers rt'joiced at llie 
opportunity offered for effiiciug the injurious impression 
whieli had hccii made by Lord liuke’s failure ; yet they 
admitted that, should our anin fail again, few events would 
go so near to fullil the shout of a mob which had been 
heard in the streets of Delhi a few months before : — “The 
rule of the Company is at an end !” All the surrounding 
principalities wore in a ferment, and most of them would 
have been up in arms, if Lord Coinhermere had not suc- 
ceeded or had not been rapid in his achievement, “ Should 
he fad,” wrote Bishop Heber, “ it is unhappily but too 
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ixuB, tiiat all northeni 'and trestem Tndia , evejy man who 
otnis a sword ajid can buy or steal a horse, from the Sut- 
leiAm to the Il^erbudda, 'vrill be up agauist us, leM from 
flialiking ug than in the hope of booty. And, still more 
unfortunately, it is not easy to say where another army can 
bo found to meet them, now that Bombay is fully occupied 
on the side of Scinde ;* and the strength of British In^ia is 
in Ava.” But Lord C'ombermerc’s rapid triumph com- 
pletely destroyed the prestige of the Jauts, overawed all the 
native chiefs, checked the disposiiiou to revolt, and com- 
pletely Qoufinued the supremacy of Britain over the whole of 
Tniiia The fall of Bhurtpoor moreover carried dismay or 
discouragement to the court of Ava, and to many countries 
beyond the limits of India. 

In the course of tho foUovring year Lord Amherst pro- 
ceeded to the upper pro^onces. During his stay at Delhi, 
a final acttlemdht took place of the relations in which the 
British government in India and the poor descendant of 
the Great Moguls stood towards each other. An end was 
now put to that prejudicial fiction — ^highly prejudicial to the 
English, and of no benefit to the king of Delhi or to any 
other party — th.it our governor-goner i) was but the vassm 
of the Mogul Shall. Our i-overeigt'lv was now openly 
asserted, ami an cud was thus put to many'-aunes of embar- 
rassment and of false or anomalous jiositions. There was 
no lustre to be gained from borrowing tho name or autho- 
rity of so disoredilod n jirince, auJ ojie so weulc in intellect 
as the shah, who elndly l■(•sigll<•d a shadowy suzerainty for 
the sake of p littJe more hard cash. 

Haling returned tn Onleuf la. Lord Amlierst resigned the 
provisional govomment into tlie liiiuds of W. B. Bayley, 
Esq., and embarked for England at the close of the mouth of 
March* 1827. His loirlsliip, .is well as the direetors at 
home, land been sufticicntly uiixh)iis for peace, yet nearly 
the whole ot Ins administration had been occupied by wars. 
Duiiug tt good mrt of this administration the army of India 
was kept up lo tile stupendous amount of an efl’ectivc force 
of 274-, 000 men ! 

• The aiBM' 9 of Scinde were again becoming rcr^ troublesome. During 
the Burmese war, and just before the siege of Bhurtpoor, they invaded 
Cutcb, throwing everything into confusion there, and menacing the ter- 
ritories of the Goicowar and even the Bombav presidency. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The new governor-general wa* Lord William Bentinck, 
whose former Indian career, as governor of Madras, had not 
been a very fortunate one. 

His lordship lauded at Calcutta on the 4th of July, 1828, 
when Mr. Bayley’s provisional authority ceased. 

The Burmese and Bhiurtpoor wars had added more tlian 
£13,000,000 sterling to the registered debt df India. Upon 
his lordship was, therefore, imposed the generally unpopular 
duty of carrying into effect lucasures of economy, retrench- 
ment, and reduction. A system of econon>y was introduced 
into various departinontn of the government. Murmurs 
were heard from all sides — a dislike, which seemed to be 
almost universal, was expressed ; but his lordship pleaded 
his imperative iustructions and orders from home, and con- 
soled hunself with the couviclion that he was doing his 
duty. Several go\ ernors-gcneral had been instructed by 
the Court of Directors to abolish sundry allowances made to 
the army under the name of baitu, hali’-batta, etc. ; but for 
fourteen years and more i licy had all shrunk from the odium 
and perhaps th<' daiig<'r attendant on this abolition. But 
Lord Willimu rcsohed to obey bis orders, and most of these 
allowances were abolished almost as soon as bis lordship 
reached Benga], niiich more to the dissatisfaction *of the 
anny thau to tlie real benefit of the Company. The rupees 
saved were not wortli the good spirit which was sacrificed, 
and which some men think has not \et been perfectly 
recovered. The conduct of lus lordship was disapproved 
by two of the memhers of the supreme council, by Sir Charles 
T. Metcalfe and W. B. Bay ley. Esq., both men of ability and 
of great experience in Lidia, and both of opinion tliat the 
Company and the British empire in India were not to be 
served or saved by means of petty savings. To Lord Com- 
bermcre, the commander-in-chieit this and other change 
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were bo distasteful, that his lordship resigned and came 
home. 

The chief command of our Anglo-Indian forces afterwards 
devolved upon Major-General Sir Edward Barnes, who had 
proved himself to be an admirable soldier in Spain, in the 
south of Prance, and on the field of Waterloo, and an en- 
lightened and e'ceeUeiit governor in the island of Ceylon ; 
but, in 1833, -when Sir Edward resigned, and when the 
government of Earl Grey seemed to be firmly established. 
Lord William Bentinck, who had been an unlucky general 
on the eastern coast of Sf ain, added the functions of com- 
mander-in-chief to those of governor-general. 

Hi.s authority could not reach to the king’s troops, but 
his lordship abolished flogging in the native part of the 
army, by a general order. This, howc\cr, he did not do 
imtil the very eve of his departure for Europe. Doubts aro 
entertained, even by those w'ho are no Jid^ ocates for corporal 
punishment, and who reprobate the excess to which these 
punishments were once caiTied, whether the entire mass of 
the Indian army, European as well as native, has not been 
seriously injured by this rt'gulation. The sepoy cares very 
little for confinement, or the other punishments which have 
been substituted for the lash ; and the British soldier feels 
himself doubly degraded by the Inch, when he sees that, 
while he is exjjosed to it, the Maek soldier is not to be 
touched by it. The frequent acts of indiscipline which have 
broken out of late years iiinong fhe scjmvs, not without cre- 
ating a painful alarm in Euglimd, as well as in India, have 
been iu goqd part attributed to this reform of Lord William 
Bentinck. 

From the time of Warren Hastings, every governor- 
general, ill eomnioii with every man possessing an English 
heart in Indi.i, had deplored the revolting practices, the ob- 
scenity, and the cruelty inherent to the corrupted and cor- 
rupting religidji of the Hindus ; and if our mt'n in authority 
hoasomewhut overrated the diificulty of abolishing these jiroc- 
ticPB, and had approached them with a timid step, through 
the persuasion that any bolder .attempt would lead to uni- 
versal rebellion and carnage, still, in the course of half a cen- 
tury, various experiments had been tried, and a good deal bad 
been done, by slaw degrees, tow ards a wholesome reforma- 
tion. Lord Tcimmouth, who was deeply impressed with reli- 
gious feelings, had done much ; and the Marquis Wellesl^ 
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who came after him — and became he did come after him — 
was enabled to do a good deal more. If very much had 
been attempted at once, the cxpcrinient would have failed. 
Lord William Bciitinck could do more than the Marquis 
Wellesley had done, lecavse he caine a quarter of a century 
after that illustrious man. The marquis had put down the 
horrible annual sacrifices of human life wliich had been cele- 
brated for many ages on Sagor Island; and he had laid down 
the principle that aU such superstitious enormities were to bo 
gradually and cautiously, yet resolutely cheeked.* The suttee 
(jmUi, from the tianscrit sat, good) or theact of solt-iinmolation 
by llindu widows, is described by* Greek writers of the age 
of Alexander the Great, and it was in all probability an an- 
cient custom in their time. Diodorus relates an instauco of 
a suttee wliich occurred in the army of Eumenes upwards 
of tliree hundred years before the Christian era; and he 
ascribes the zeal for this kind of self-saiylfice, in most 
instances, to the infamy which attached to those w idows who 
refused to conform to the custom, or to bum thomsclves 
with the bodies of thoir deceased husbands. This is also the 
view taken of tlu' custom by our inishionaries ; but Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphin stone has "obsened, in tho first volume 
of his admirable “ History of India,” that if Ibc motive were 
one of so general an iiitluenco, the pr.^tiee would scarcely bo 
so rare.t In modern times, at least, it bus been exceedingly 
rare. In Upper India, where the holiest of tho cities of the 
Hindus abound, tho practice is by no means common. 
Bishop Ileber found it comniou nowlierc except in Bengal 
and some parts of Bahar. In the year 1K21, during the 
administration of the marquis of Hastings, a* bold blow 
wai4 aimed at the custom, by arresting a man who had 
assisted at a suttee, and by tn ing him for murder before an 

* Marquis Wcllrsley, ‘ Indian Despatchra,’ S-c. * 

t On the rurinus subicct ot suttee, read Moor, ‘ Hindu Pantheon 
Bishop Heber, ‘ Indian •lournal; ' ‘Penny OyrlnpKdia,’ article Suttee ; 
Arthur Steele, ‘ .Sunimuri ot the Lans and Customa of Hindu Costea.' 
This last-named nniiahle and acconiplishrd man returned from Bombay 
to Europe with his patron and friend Mr. KIphinstone in 182B. He was 
about returning to India when, in the summer of 1829, he paid a visit to 
some friends in Ireland, and gut drowned while batliiiig in a little river, 
scarcely more than a brook. I knew him well, nud still lament hu 
loss. Young, active, enthusiastic in the pursuit of knowledge, and im- 
bned with tlie soundest iinil best principles, he bad* fair to be one of tba 
foremost men in the Indian service— a service which requires eminent 
men m much as ever it did. 
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English oonrt of justice. Ih 1626, during the admiiiistra-' 
laoii of Lord Amherst, and nearly two years hefore Lord 
Villiam Sentinck anived at Calcutta, the evil practice was 
seriouslT circumscribed by legal enactments ; the goreni* 
ment declared the burning of a widow without the body of 
the deceased husband to be illegal ; and all persons, whether 
relations or others, aiding or abetting in such an act, either 
before or after the death of the husband, were to be com- 
mitted for trial at the circuit courts, and be made liable to 
the punishments inflicted for murder and homicide. Even 
before this time no woman, was supposed to be burned with- 
out her own wish duly certified to a magistrate. And new 
the buniiiig of a uidow was declared to be illegal imder 
various circumstances. In fact, only those suttees were to 
be considered lawful where the widow appeared in court 
and solicited permission in person from the magistrate. 
At the same time, aU the property, real and personal, in 
actual possession of the deceased husband and widow who 
performed suttee (even though under the sanction of the 
proper authorities), was de<*lared to be forfeited to go- 
vernment. Moreover, it was declared that no person 
shoxild be eligible to any office or emploTOient whatsoever 
under go>eruinent, iu whose iainily a suttee should take 
place from this time forward. All this legislation, which 
was quietly submilled to, and was productive of the desired 
eflect, really left Lord 'IV^illiam iJentiuck veiy little to do, 
and rendered the execution of that little a safe and easy 
tude. It is absolute nonsense, and something worse, to over- 
look everythiug that was done by his predecessors, and to 
attribute to’his lordship the sole merit of putting down the 
suttees. Ou tlic 14th of December, 1829, Lord William 
Bentinck, as governor-general, and Lord Combermere, W. 
B. Bayley, Esq., and Sir Cliarlea T. Metcalfe, as members 
of the supreme council of Calcutta, passed a regulation 
dedaring the practice of suttee, or burning or burying 
alive the v Moths of Hindus, with or without the bodies 
of their deceased husbands, to bo abominable, illegal, and 
punishable by the criminal courts. We believe that be^een 
the year 1826, or the time when Lord Amherst’s regulations 
were passed, and the end of 1829, hardly any suttees had 
been known to o^ur in Bengal. 

Lord William Bentinck made the tour of the upper pro- 
vinces. Quitting Simla in the month of October, 1881, hia 
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loidahip proceeded to the territories of the protected Seihhs, 
and halted at Boopor, a town sitaated on the banks of idle 
Sutledge just where that river quits the mountains and 
enters the plains of Hindustan. Here he was met by ihait 
powerful Seikh ruler. Maharajah Hunject Sing, the lord 
and lion of Lahon*, who made professions of the warm- 
est friendship, having then a fresh and lively recollection 
of the great English dray-horse and the other presents 
which Lieutenant Bumea had carried to him a short 
time before. The govornor-general had seen this very 
adventurous and self-confident young officer (Bumes) during^ 
hi% recent stay at Simla, and this ill-omened meeting con- 
tributed not a little to those frightful catastrophes in 
Afghauiston ivith which the name uf Bumes must he inse- 
parably connected. Bumes had ascended the Indus from 
its mouth, between Cutch and Scindc, as far as Lahore, and, 
though ho liad ascertained that, for the extent of a thousand 
mdes, from the sea to Buiijeet Sing’s capital, there might 
be an iminterruptod navigation, and that, by the agency of 
steam, that famed ri^ cr might he made a valuable commercial 
highway — if the fierce ameers of Seinde, who exercised do- 
minion or jperpetuated an anarchy along its banks, cmuld be 
reclaimed from their habits ; and if the countries to which 
the Indus afforded access could speedily beeome (what they 
certainly had not been for many ages) the homes of a 
numerous, industrious, agricultural j’opulation, irith wants 
to be supplied by Eimjpean industry and ingenuity. The 
high-road of trade lay across the Indus, and nut up the 
river. Lieutenant Bumes, however, proud of the novel 
voyage lie liad made, hceiiied to think that, merely’by sending 
a few steamboats, or framing a treaty or two with the 
beggarly hurbarinns dwelling on the banks, a great and 
profitable trade might bo created forthwith, and that, rather 
than lose rhischauce, the Indian government ought to incur 
almost any expense or risk. And, far beyond the Indus 
and the Punjaub, or the regions watered by the five rivers, 
in the countiy of the pastoral and warlike Afghans, and 
farther still, m the wilds and deserts which lie between 
India and the Caspian Sea, Lieutenant Bumes had built up 
sundry little visions, besides the bright, innocent, and laui- 
able one of making large additions to our geographical 
knowledge. His design, he soys, reccived’lho most hbeial 
cucoturagement from the govcmor-gcueral, Lord Williain 
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Bentimsk.* Encouraged and aided in rariouB wajra by hia 
lordsbip, Bumes, with a small party, descended the Sut- 
ledge, crossed the Hyphosis near to the spot where Lord 
Lake had encamped, and where Alexander the G-reat was 
supposed to have halted, and then went on by the town of 
Peshawer, and the pass of Luta-Biind, to the city of Cabul, 
where Dost Mohaiiied Khan then reigned almost without a 
competitor. This Dost Mohamed, whom it was aftenvards 
Bumes’s destiny to assist in deposing, received him with 
much friend.sJiip and hosiJitality ; and it was during his stay 
at Cabul, and Ids travels through the rest of Afghanistan, 
that our countryman contracted his veiT unsound notians 
OB to the facilit}' of managing the Afghans, and establishing 
intimate couneetious in their country. Continuing hia 
journey, and traversing mountains, rivers, aud deserts, and 
going through Balkli, Kurshet*, Bokhara, iSliurukhs, and 
Astrabad, Buigiea safely reached Teheran, the capital of 
Persia ; and as he and his small party had succeeded — by 
means of the friendly assistance of the different rulers of tho 
countries tlirough which they passed, and by attaching 
themselves to different caruMius — in crossing the hungry 
deserts of Tartary, aud in buriumuiting other obstacles, ho 
concluded that a llussian, or llusso-Persian army, strong 
enougii to couteud ^^ith the British for the dominion of 
India, and with all the materiel of arlilUTy. stores, etc., 
might overcome those lUfficullies liken ise ; aiid might, pos- 
sibly, by moving in the direction ojiposite to that which 
ho took, reach and go through tlie mountain-passes of 
Afghanistan, cross the fuiijauh sujil the Siillcdgc, aud deploy 
in the plains of Hindustan i 

In conformity with the opinions expressed to liim at 
Simla by Burucs. Lord IVilliam Bcutinck despatched 
Colonel Pottiugcr to effect a treaty with the ameers of 
Scindo — anotiier easily-t'i-be-mauaged set of men, accord- 
ing to our snngumc c-xploror of the Indus. These ameers, 
who wcr(‘ ouly a little loss lawless and rapacious than the 
Pindarree chiefs of former days, gladly accepted the pre- 
sents and promises that were offered them, and concluded 
with Pottinger certain ugi'eemeiit.s for allowing the Indus 
to be opened aud navigated by our trading vessels, whose 
trade was to bo found hereafter. Tims were we brought 

* Lieutenant Alexander Bumra, F.R.S., Ac. Preface to ‘ Truvell in 
Bokiurn,’ &c., 3 vole. 8ro, London, 1834. 
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into eorrespondence and a sort of connection with the ameers 
> of Scinde. The immediate consequence -was a great jea- 
lousy and alitPin on the jiart of that older ally, Kunjcct Sing, 
the Lion of Lahore. 

The only military achievement during the administration 
of Lord william was of a very insignificant character. 
The rajah of Coorg, a son of that faithful ally who had 
rendered most valuable services to the British during the 
siege of Seriiigapatam, ■was a monster in cruelty, and faith- 
less to the last degree. * Ho inisgQverned his country, 
ground the faces of his subjects; established a complete 
reign of terror, and outrageously insulted the Company. 
After vain attempts at negotiation, a 8m.all armament wa.s 
sent against liim. On the 6th of April, 1834, the miserable 
little capital of Coorg surrendered to Brigadier Lindsay, 
imd on the lOfch the rajah delivered himse^' up. So es- 
teunivc had been his murders, that not a mcmDer of the 
■family, save himself, was left alive. His dewan, or chief 
minister, who was reported to have urged him on in his 
mad career, was found in the jimgle, hanging by the neck 
on a tree. All the Coorg territories were assumed by the 
Company, and placed m\der direct British rule, conformably 
with a minute drawn up by Lord 'William at Bangalore. 

His lordship, whose health was failing, Tcsigncd the 
governor-goneralship, and quitted Calcutta for England, in 
March, 1833. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

« 

It was vor} gouerally foreseen, eren at the time of passing 
it, that the act of 1813, which madotho lirst great inroad on 
tho Ccmipanv’s exclusive commercial privileges, would be but 
the iiitrodnetion to far more extensive changes in the Com- 
pany’s charter. Prom the year 1813 down to 1833, the 
advocates for free trade never rested, and there was a suc- 
eesoion of ediictments and regulations all subversive of 
the old monopoly. In 1820, committees of parliament 
were nominated to inquire into tho foreign trade of tho 
nation, and to deliberate on the means of extending it. 
Among other branches of trade, that with India and China 
claimed a large portion of the attention of these committees. 
In both houH'S of parliament, and in tlio eountry at large, 
tho notion had long prevailed tlud the monopoly the Bast- 
India Conipain* had of the trade of China waB injurious 
to the intm'nt of commerce in general. Hut many who 
entertained thh not ion felt, at iJic wimc lime, that it would 
be difficult I'or an^ body (>f mcu. les.s organized and expe- 
rienced than t he ( ’oripans , I o earrj' on a trade with so strange 
a people as tho Chijuve, witliout being constantly involved 
in ([uarrels. 

Jij.May, 3820, Mr. ('aiujing, then president of the Board 
of Control, pressed on tlie allention of tho Court of Directors 
the expi'diencv' of catabJishiiig an entrepot in tho Bastem 
Arcliipelago, where Briti&h .-.liip', might take in tea lor 
foicigu El nope ; and he pointed out tlu' exjiedieney of the 
Company’s aUottnig a jiorlion of tludr tonnage to China, 
to the free use of tho Brit i»li public. The Court of Directors 
alleged that, without tlic monopoly of the China trade, they 
could neither preserve tlieir territories in Indiai, nor pay 
their dividendstin England. They declined being parties to 
any change in the China trade, and expressed a hope, 
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or rather a wish, that it might be left as regulated by 
“the act of 1813. The committee of the Commons, in 
their remort of July, 1821, stated that they could not 
concur in all the apprehensions entertained by the Com- 
pany of the consequences of even a partial relaxation of 
their monopoly ; but, at tho same time, they acknowledged 
that the Cliincse monopoly was of tho utmost importance 
to the prosperity of the Company, and of all connected 
with it. It was, however, unavoidable that some concessions 
should bo made to the loud demands of free trade and 
political economy; and in the efiurse of the year 1821, 
feitish sliipa were permitted to cany on trade between all 
parts •nithin tho limit.', of tho charter, and all ports, whe- 
ther in Eui’opo orclsewhoro, belonging to countries in amity 
with Great Ilritain. The Company also consented to relin- 
quish the restriction as to the tonnage of ship# engaging in 
the India trade, prom this time down to 1827, no legis- 
lative alterations wore made ; but the subjects of India and 
China trade wore several times brought before parliament, 
and a warm discussion upon them was kept up bv means 
of ^cvio^v’fl, magazines, pamphlets, and newspapers. In May, 
1827, shortly after Mr. Canning had been gazetted as first 
lord of the trcasui^' and chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
'Whitmore moved, m the Commons, for the appointment 
of a select committee to inquire into tho trade between 
Great Britain and the East. Mr. Whitmore did not 
hesitate to recommend the entire dissolution of the “ China 
monopoly.” Mr. Canning was to a great extent a free- 
trader; a large section of his jwesent supporters were 
declared antagonists 1o monopolies and restrictions of aU 
kinds ; and Mr. ITuskisson, his colonial secretary, was a 
leader and orarlc of the free-traders and political economists ; 
nevertheless, Mr. Al'^hilmorc’s motion was opposed, on the 
ground that the proper time was approaching for recon- 
sidering tho whole of the Company’s charter and system 
of trade. Mr. Canning died in the mouth of August ; 
the Goderich administration fell to pieces in a verj’ few 
months ; Mr. Huskisson and his friends of tho free-trade 
school resigned; and in January, 1828, the duke of Wel- 
lington became prime minister. In May, 1829, Mr. 
Husldssou presented a strong petition from*'tho merchants 
of Liverpool, praying lor the removal of all restrictions on 
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the trade with India and China. In the month of February, 
1830, Lord BUonborough moved for the appointment of a* 
select committee of the House of Lords to mquire into the 
present state of the affairs of the Eiist-lndia Company, 
iind the trade between tirTcat Britain, the Bast Indies, -and 
China. His lordship said, that the Company had afforded 
all the aid in their power to increase the facilities given 
to the external and internal trade of India; that the most 
important questions for piu'liament now to decide were, Is*, 
AV nether ir would he possible ti) conduct the government 
of India, din’ctly or i*dii\jctlr, without the assistance of 
the Company ? 2ud. AVliethcr the assistance of the Com- 
pany should" he afforded in the manner in which it had 
hitherto hec'u afforded, or in some other way H On the 
same dav, Air. Secretary Peel moved in tlie Commons for 
a committee ^for the same purpose, stating that he proposed 
its appointment with the plain and honest i iew of having a 
full and unreserved iiiiesfigalion of liic aflhirs of the Com- 
pany, and not for the purpose of ratifying any charter or 
engagement previously e,xjfating between the government 
and the Company. Coniinitlees were apjiointed by both 
houses. Them reports wore unlavonrablc to the Company, 
■whose eiidcneo had been tjiken. 

Tlio death of George IV., on ilu’ 26ih of .Tunc, 1830, led 
to the prorogation oi p.irliament on the 23nl of July, and 
to its dissolution <ui ihe ihiy following The new parliament 
met on the 26tL i.f October , on the loth of Afovember the 


ministry was broken up, and on the 22iid Earl Grey was 
gazetted -as ])rime uiinihlei’ Tlie Bight Honourable Charles 
Gmnt (now Lord Gleuelgl ruceoeded Lord Ellenborough as 
head of the Hoard of Ceuirol. Tliis gentleman and his 
fanu'ly had been closily toniiected witli the Company, and 
hod owed iiiiich of their fortune and illustration to the 
Indian seriiee; but tbese eousiderai ions did not prevent the 
newly-ajipointed president of the Board of (’ontrol from 
going along with liis offn-ail i-olleagues. Air. Grant, as 
president of iho Board of Control, moved, on the 4th of 
Fehruan', Isdl, for the rc-appoiiitmcnt of the committee on 
Bast-India atiairs. This eoiiiinitteo, however, was scarcely 
appointed ere parliament was dissolved. The new parlia- 
ment assembled on the 14th of June, and, losing no time, 
Mr. Grant, on the 28th, moved again for the renewal of the 
committee. This was readily voted. 
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In, the course of the debate, ministers complained that the 
* Company had not petitioned for a renewal of their charter. 
Ihe Court of Directors deemed it the most prudent course 
to abstain from petitioning parliament, and to leave it to 
the Company’s adversaries to make out their case first. The 
chairs, in a conference with the president of the Board of 
Control, on the 7th of .Tuly, urged the necessity of being 
put irf possession of the views of his majesty’s g('>v«'rument 
at the earliest possible period. In the mciin time the table 
of tho House of Comnions*liad been loaded with petitions, 
from merchants and othera, against ‘the renewal of the 
Company’s charter upon its former terms. Mr. Langton, a 
merchant of Liverpool, decidedly impugned tlio general 
integrity of the Company’s accounts. “ This,” adds an 
ofBcial of the Court of Directors, '• was, in fact, the only 
remaining point ; and had it bt'cu proved vulnerable, the 
public might have proposed their own tcibis, and have 
placed the Company at the entire mercy of parh’am ent, 
without any apparent pl«‘a of justice to rest upon in support 
of the intere.sts of the proprietors.”* Mr. Langton failed m 
convincing the house that he had made out his case. The 
sessiou terminated on the 20bh of October. On the 27th 
of January', 1832, the president of the Board of Control, 
still the Dight Houourable Charh*s Grant, moved for the 
rc-appointment of the select committee. 

A general cominittcv on the affairs of the East-lndia 
Company being appointed, it was divided into siv sub* 
committees : — 1. Public ; 2. Pinanee, accounts, and trade ; 
3. Eevonue; 4. .ludicial; 5. Military ; U. Political. Their 
labours tenninated in. August, 1S:12, when the several 
reports were all laid before the house, and ordered to he 
prnted.t 

Oil the whole, the reports were highly honourable fo tho 
Company. It was admitted that the whole system, which 
had united commeree with govormnent, and allowed of the 
trade monopoly, had not been unattended with advantages ; 

• Prter Auber, ‘ Rise and Progress of the British Power in India.' 

t Tlieae ‘ Reports ’ filled more than 8,000 pages of close print. These, 
with the matter previously given to parliament, made an aggregate of 
about 14,000 closely-printed folio pages ! 

The public reports touched upon the important subjects of local govern- 
ment, law, poUce, patronage, education — civil and military, education of 
natives, liberty of the press in India, settlement of Europeans in the 
country, &c. 
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that 'without that system our vast empire in the East could 
not have been created — could never have been enlarged, as • 
it had been, during seasons of depression and disgrace, and 
bad or 'weak government at home ; that the muincos of 
India had derived advantage from their existing connections 
with the commerce of the Company, through tho direct ap> 
plication of surplus commercial prolits, and by tho rates of 
exchange at w hieli the Board of Control decided that the 
territorial advances from commerce in England should be 
repaid to commerce in India. Bat our empire in the East 
was formed, and sem'ed tej be so firmly established as to defy 
every attack ; and our free-traders and political economists, 
again for<jettiag that we must have the one to secure the other 
— that 'ttithout our sovereiguty the wealfh and resources of 
India would be absorbed in a maelstrom of anarchy— were 
incessantly declaring that free trade with India and China 
'was worth more tliaii our empire. 

iCo longer able to stand aloof, or to decline entering 
into negotiation about the ehai-ter with his majesty’s 
government, the Cotiri of Directors sent their chairman 
and deputy-chairman to confer with Earl Grey and Mr. 
Grant. This interview was follow ed ti]) In a long corre- 
spondcnco, and an intcrchangt of ])ropositions and countcr- 
propositions, wliieh must be read in lull in order to be 
understtsod. 'l'lu> gi-and ebaiigo proposed by government 
was simply Ibis- that the E:i''f-Jndia Company should 
cease to trade, and devote its umJivicied .iltenhcm io the 
aiduous tliities ol' governing, in conjunclion with tho Board 
of Control, our empij-i' in the E-ast. With respect to Ihe 
oompeteucy of India lo auswer all just demands on her 
exchequer, JMr. Grant said that no rational doubt could 
exist. A revenue whieli bad becu steadily progressing 
duriifti the last twentj year.'*, which liad now reached the 
annual amount of £22,000,000 sterling, and which promised 
still to in Cl ease ; a terriiory almost unlimited in extent ; a 
Bod rich and fertile, and suited to evciy kind of produce ; 
great resources not yet explored ; a people, generally speak- 
ing, patient, laborious, improving, aud evincing both the 
desire and capacity of further improvement ; these, Mr. 
Grant thought, were sufiicimit pledges that our treasury in 
the East, unde^ wise management, would be more than 
adequate to meet the current expenditure. Tho Court of 
Directors, after sundiy murmurs, contended for a guarantee 
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or Bome collateral aecunty, for tlie payment of the divi- 
. dends, and ultimately (if necessary) for the capital, to 
the holders of East-IndLa shares. The duke of Wellington 
and Lord EUenborough had told the chairman of the court, 
in 1830, that the proprietora had fidl security for their 
dividends and capital in the commercial assets, and in the 
fixed property in India, which might he deemed to appertain 
to tht) ConipauY in its trading capacity. Now Mr. Grant 
assured the court that his majesty’s government was willing 
and anxious to fortify the interests of the proprietors hy a 
coUateml si'curitv, in the shape gf a sinking fund, formed 
by the investment of a portion of the commercial assets in 
the national stocks. Mr. Grant proposed, as a suiheieut 
sum, £1,200,000. 

Nevertheless tlic court asked for further explanations, 
and demanded that flic sinking fund, or guarantee fund, 
should bo at least £2,000,000 sterling. The t'ourt of Direc- 
tors could not give their assent to the plan of ministers 
without the sanction of the Court of Proprietors. Two or 
three years earlier such a haiiction could scarcely have been 
hoped for, and the niof ion for it would have calfed together 
all the proprietors that wero not hed-ridden or out of the 
country ; hut now, on the 3rd of May, 1 833, it was decided 
in a general court, hy -177 \otes, agaiust a minority of 
52, that, provided tlic guarantee fund were raised to 
£2,000,000, and some other money conditions complied 
with, the plan of ministers should be accepted, and the 
Company cease to be a trading cowpany.* 

On the 27th of Mav Mr. Grant expressed the satisfaction 
with which his majeslv’s government had learned the ter- 
mination of the appeal to the ballot in LeadenhaU-street. 
He stated it to bo the anxious wish of ministers to accommo- 
date themselves, as far as possible, to the views and iSelinga 
of tho Company, and he agreed to increase the guarantee 
fund to £2,000,000. Other minor points wero yielded, as 
requested hy the Court of Directors, or by the general 
court. The Court of Directors had conceived that the 
government, through the Board of Control, intended to 
claim and exercise a yeto on the recall of govemors-goneral, 

* ‘ ‘ The Btteadsnee ia this general court was but thin, if we consider the 
magnitude of the question. 529 votes were scarcely a fourth part of the 
proprietors, and a little beyond a third part of the number who have 
attoided to vote in fayoar of a candidate for the direction." — kuber. 
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&c., as exercised by the Court of Directors. On this point 
Mr. Grant said, “ If tlio words bavo been inserted, in conae* < 
quence of the bint thrown out in the memorandum that 
the board shoidd hare a veto on the recall of governors and 
military commanders in India, 1 must state that it is not 
the intention of his majesty’s ministers to insist on that 
suggestion.” Thus the power of recall was left uudisturbed 
in the hands of the directors. 

On the 13th of ,7 line Mr. Grant, in a cominitteo of the 
whole house, brought before parliament the subject of the 
Company’s charter, and fxplamed the changes which were 
about to be made in it. The whole of the transaction was 
to be entirely free from the finances of this country. It was 
proposed to establish a fourth government in the western 
pro^incea of India; to extend considerably the powers of 
the goveiijor-gcncral ; to appoint a supreme council of legis* 
latime, w ith power to make laws and draw up a code for 
India; to define the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ; to 
render the presidencies of Madras and Bombay still more 
subordinate to the governor-general, and to reduce tho 
councils of those two presidencies. On the 29th of June a 
printed copy of tho bill wa‘i submitted to the Court of 
I)irector.-j. That court conc-im*d generally, but offered 
some particular ohjeclions. Tlu-t complained that the bill 
‘•placed the whole eontrol in tlic supreme goveniment, 
thereby not niilj' interfering with the control exercised by 
the home authorities, hut investing the governor-general 
with a sway almost absolute, and rendering it scarcely pos- 
sible always to select a fit person to be iutrusted with 
authority of such magnitude." 

Tho court thought tliat there was no necessity for incur- 
ring the charge of a fourth presidency ; that the councils 
of Matlras and Bombay ought not to be reduced ; and that 
it would ho very unwise to deprive the commanders-in- 
cliicf of the armies of those two presidencies of tho scats in 
council which had been usually allotted to them. Tho 
court cxpres.sed their satisfaction that the bill reserved 
to them the necessaiy powers rcgardhig the laws which tho 
supreme council might enact affecting the natives, and 
likewise the provincial courts, which laws were also to bo 
subject to the kipg’s approbation. 

On the 12th August the Court of Directors came to the 
resolution that they could not do otherwise than recom- 
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mend the proprietors to defer to the pleasure expressed bv 
• both houses of parliament, and to consent to place their 
right to trade for their own profit in aheyance, in order 
that they might continue to exerchso the “ government of 
India for the further term of twenty years, upon the con- 
ditions and under the arrangements embodied in the hill. 

On the 16th of August the proprietors assembled in a 
very'thiii general court, and resolved that the bill ought to 
be accepted. The bill was read a third time in the House 
of Lords on the evening ^f this same day, and on the 28th 
of August it became law, the roy#l assent being given to it 
by comniission. The rapidity with which it was carried 
through parlianioiit was thought as extraordinary as the 
change which it allected in the character of the Company 
was exteushe. 

The Court of I)ircctor.s, wliosc number was continued at 
tvicnty-four, now ceased to be inerchant-iftinces : giving 
up the trade of India and ( 'hiua to others, they retained only 
their goierniiig faculties. The great mansion in Leaden- 
hall-streot is no longer a mart or place for buying and selling; 
hence many of its ollicos are deserted and cfo&ed, and some- 
thing resembling the tranquillity of the cloisters prevails 
throughout the edifice ; but it is still the spot where the 
stupendous machinery of the Indian government is regulated, 
and where administrative details arc considered ; — it is 
still the croun of tlie arch which supports a miglity 
system, and most, tliough not quite all, tlie keys are kept 
there which open one of the noblest and most extensive 
fields for the display of JBriti.'h cnergt', ability, .and enter- 
prise. Aor can ue at old feeling that it was a blessed 
chance wliich kept tiie patronage of India from being 
absorbed and monopolized by the ministers of the crown, 
and thereby made dependent upon mere parliaincntarj' in- 
fluences. 

During the parliamentary debates on the biU, many 
tributes of admiration were paid to the jiast coiiduet of the 
honourable court and of the mou the Company had trained 
and employed. Lord Ellciiborough, who had devoted much 
of his time to the study of Indian affairs, applauded the 
achievements of the Company’s servants both in peace and 
in war, and doubted whether there was •anything in the 
new theory which would produce such men or such deeds. 
The duke of 'W’^eUington declared that, from what he saw 
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during his long residence in the country, and from what he 
had seen since in other countries, he believed that the govern- 
ment of India was one of the best and most purely admi- 
nistered governments that ever existed, and one which had 
provided most effectually for the happiness of the people 
over which it was placed. After saying that he would not 
follow the marquis of Lansdomio into the question whether 
a chartered company were or wore not the best calculated to 
carry on the govomment or the trade of a great empire like 
India, the duke of ‘Wellington ifdded — “ But whenever I 
hear a discussion like this, 1 recall to my memorj' what I have 
seen in that eoviiitn-. 1 recall to iny memory the history’ of 
British India for the last fifty or sixty years. J remember 
its days of misfortune and its days of glory, and call to my 
mind the proud situation in which it now stands! I re- 
member that the Indian goveriunent has conducted the 
affairs of — I wfll not pretend to say how many millions of 
people, for they have been variously calculated at seventy, 
eighty, ninety, and oven a hnndi’od millions, hut certainly 
of an immense population — a population returning an 
annual revenue of i;22,000,000 sterling ; and that, notwith- 
standing all the wai's in whieli that iinpiie has been en- 
gaged, its debt at this moment amounts only to £10.000,000, 
being not nicwe than two years’ revenue I do not say that 
sueh a debt is Ue.siraljle, but J do eoutimd tliat it is a delu- 
sion on the jieojile of tlus counti-y to fell fbeni that it is a 
body unfit for govemment and unfit ibr trade which has 
administered tiio all'airs of India with so much success for 
so many years!” After urging llio uecossity of siJpport- 
ing llio power and infiueuce of the Coiiijwny, tlie duke said 
— ” Depend upon il, my lords, that upon tin' basis of their 
authority rests the good govcruinent of India.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Loed 'W'li.LiAM Bektixck sufcecded byLordAuct- 
laud, a very amiable nobleman, but whose qualifications for 
the supreme ijost in the ludiau government were not gene- 
rally considered as being ver} obvious. 

Accompanied by his sisters. Lord Auckland arrived at 
Calcutta towards tlic close of the j ear 1835. 

llis lordshij) a])pcars to lm\e iinmediatek* admitted into 
his eniiro confidence Captain Ale.tander Bumes, aud those 
other stirring olfictTS of the Company who were impatient 
for opport unities of distinguishing lliemselvcs as soldiers 
or dqnoiuatists, or as both, and who (principally, we be- 
lieve, through Ibis anxiety) had been indneod to believe that 
oiu’ Indian empire wut- threatened by Jiussian intrigues and 
by PerMiiu aud Ai'gluui anus. These stirring men sue- 
ceeded m im])rcssnig the too facile mind of the new gover- 
uor-general witli a deep sense of their local knowledge and 

i jolitical talent and foresight, aud c \ eiituaily in making liis 
ordship believe vitli them, Diat the whole of our Indian 
tJUipiro w as in a perilous condition, aud that the black eagle 
of Russia, already pcrelu*d on the Himalaya mountains, was 
looking down upon tlie Indus and upon all Hindustan with 
the confident liope of a carnage aud confusion which would 
leave India her prey. * 

For many jears after the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphiustono’s mission the Afghans ceased to be an object 
of alarm to our Anglo-Indians. Since the days of Zemaun 
Shah that people liad never been able to cross the 
Indus. Instead of descending towards the south, they had 
been driven back considerably towards the north. They had 
proved themselves incapable of contending with Bunjeet 
Sing aud his allies ; the enmity between ^bem and Kunjeet 
Sing was fierce and irreconcilable, and, without traversing 
the regions held hv the Lion, the Afghans could not ap- 
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proach our frontier. The same state of constant war and 
anarchy which Mr. Elphinstono saw in Afghanistan had con- 
tinued ever since, or rather, it had heeonie nmch more than 
it was at the time of his visit. In fact, the Afghan monarchy 
liad been dismembcri'd and almost completely broken up. 
After the flight of the Shah Shujah, or Sujah, in 1809, the 
authority of the usurper Shah Mahmood was acknowledged 
in part of' Afghanistan, the rest of the country submitting 
to the rule or misrule of divers chiefs or princes. After a 
brief alliance with Ituiijeet Sing, iriio helped him to recover 
Cashmere, llahmood' quarrelled with that potentate, and 
was defeated by him near the right bank of the Indus, 
^yier this disaster Mahmood, by means of treacherj% ob- 
tained ptissession of Herat, one of tho principal towns of 
Xhorassnn, the extensive regions of which had long been 
clispnted b_\, and were now partially divided between 
the Persians ffnd different tribes of the Afghan race. 
Mahiniood repulsed an attack made upon Herat by the 
Persians, and succeeded in maintaining himself in that city. 
Wliateicr success had atlende<’ his arms or his policy was 
owing to his able n/icr, PLfteh Khan. In ISIS this 
vizier fell a victim to tho jealoic*) of another chief and the 
ingratitude of Mahmood. IIin murder was the signal for 
the breaking up of the monarchy. Hahmood’s brothers 
revolted against him, and liis authoril,\ was soon confined 
to Herat nnd its depeiulencies. Oibul, Candahar, and 
Pesliawer were held by different brolhr'rs of Mahmood, 
who soon fell out among thcni'iehes. 

During tJiis decay of tlie Dooraneo monarchy, Kunjeot 
Sing, Lion of Lahore, was rapidly improving the discipline 
of his army by means of European ofiicers. The final 
downfall of Buonaparte in 1815 broke up the trade of vrar 
in Europe, and drove a considerable number of adven- 
turers, Erenchmeu and Italians, to tho East, to Persia, and 
even into India. Some of these men found their way to 
Ijahore, and under their care tho troojis of Eiinjeet Sing 
wore trained. These circumstances would have made liun- 
jeet Sing formidable to the Afghans, even if they had been 
united ; but divided ns those people were, the Lion became 
irresistible. He took Cashmere, Mooltan, Lcia, Upper 
Scinde, and the nunrest part of the Damaun, and reduced all 
the Afghan tribes south of Cashmere. After this, taking 
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advantage of a quarrel and war between tbo Dootanee 
prince of Cabul and his brother at Pesbawer, and of an. 
expedition which he enabled the expelled Bhah Sujah, who 
had long been his guest, to make against Candahar, Sun- 
jeet Sing succeeded in conquering Peshawer himself, with 
all the level country which the Afghans had occupied be- 
tween tho mountains and the river Indus. The ameers of 
Sci&de seized upon other territories which had belonged to 
tho Pooranee niouarchy; lialkh threw off its nominal 
dependence, and in otlier territories of vast extent and thin 
population which lie betn cen i^dia'and Persia, and which 
httd all obeyed Zcniaun Bhah, various chiefs and princes 
asserted their independence. Dost Mohamed, however, 
maintained himself at Ciibul, and his brother or balf-bro- 
tluT, after a sharp contest with the Shah Sujah, remained 
master of Caiidiihar. Their brother IMahmood died, or was 
secretly murdered, at Herat, and was succfedcd by his son 
Ktunrau, or Camratin, who appears to have made some 
fruitless attempts to recover from his uncle. Dost ^lohamed, 
the dominion of ('ahul. The unfortunate Bhah Bumli, 
liaviiig failed in other expeditions and enterprises under- 
taken in eoueert with Itunjot't Bing, w as at one time per- 
iidiously seized and barbarously treated by the ungenerous 
Lion of Laliorc, w hose main object was to extort from him 
the famouH Afghan diamond called the Koh-i-noor.* He 
was deliveivd from his cruel captivity by the spirit and 
ability of hi.s queen. After all these advi'iituivs, Shah Sujah 
again found a safe asylum beyond the mer Butlcdge, in the 
Briti-sh cantonment of Loodianu, where another ex-king of 
Cabul, his own brother, the once great Zemau'n Sliah, who 
had been dotliroued and blinded by' Mahmood, had long 
been residing as a pensioner of the British. A liberal 
pension was granted to Bujah, and the tw o exiled and ex- 
kings appear to have lived lovingly' together in tho same 
cantouineuts, making moral reflections on the insta- 
bility of Eastern tliroues and the uncertainty of all luimau 
greatnes.s. 

Dost Mohamed Khan appears to have confirmed and 

* Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, sketch of Afghanistan history, in 
appendix to ‘ Account of the Kingdom of Cabul,' Ucc . ; new and revised 
edition, 1839. Alexander Barnes, ' Travels.’* Lieutenant Conolly, 

‘ Travels.’ 
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enlarged his authority at Caibul about the year 1824. 
In 1834 he roTised the -whole Mahometan population for an 
attack on the Seikhe, for the propagation of the true faith, 
and for the recovery of Peshawcr and the other Afghan 
dominions -which had been lost. Kunjeet Sing, who had 
then an army of 25,000 men, -was determined not to let go 
his hold on the conquests ho had made.* Until the m,onth 
of April, 1835, nothing took place except some insignificant 
akiimishes ; but, at the end of that month, Dost Mohamed 
joined his army. "Runjeet Sing aflvaneed to meet him, and 
drew up his fioikhs m battle array across the line of the 
advancing Afghans. Dost Mohamed, finding that several 
of his eliitfs were in correspondence with the Lion of 
Lahore, and preparing to betray him, would not risk a 
battle. He retreated towards Cnbul, and w as followed for 
some distance up the Kliyber Pass by Kunjeel Sing’s Seikhs. 
Upon his retrtat, the Afghan sirdars, whose tenitorics lay 
exposed, tendered their unconditional allegiance to Bun- 
jeet.t But other Afghan chiefs repaired to Cabiil with 
their armed clans, and urged Dost Mohamed to make 
another forward movement. 

Another Afghan army, 20.000 strong, assembled at 
Jellalabad. Deseendmg the lihsher Pass with about half 
of this number, Dost Wobamed’s eldest sou, Af/;iilBcy, fell 
upon a iSeikh army, about 5.000 strong, and loniplctely 
defeated it, after an obstinate fight and a terrible slaughter. 

This was in (he montIt of Jiuic. IVKJ But the victory 
of the Afghans was thrown awnv through the feuds and 
jealousies of the chieftains, and "Runjeet Sing, in>«lcad of 
losing territory, soon began to make new conquests. Ever 
since he became master of Cabnl. Dost Mohamed Khan had 
been constantly seeking for the friendship of the British 
government. But by the treaty made between Lord Wil- 
liam Bentkick and Eunjeet Smg at Koopur, in 1831, Eunjeet 
was allo-wed to do what he pleased in the country bej ond 
the Sutiedge. and all notion of succouring the crazy and 
distracted Aiglian monarchy was given up. On the S'lst of 
May, 1836, Dost Moliaiiied addressed a letter of compli- 

♦ Letter from Captain Waite, politienl re-iiient at Loodiana. 

+ ‘ Outline of the Operations of the British Troops in Scinde and Af- 
ghanistan, betwixt November, 1838, and November, 1841 ; with Remarks 
on the Policy of the War;’ by George liuist, LL.D., editor of the 
' Bombay Times,’ 
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jQBoi to liOrd ^Incklsjoid) tlio bcwI^^mtivc^ ^ovomoi^^Giicr&l 
No answer was returned to this letter until the nionth of 
October. Ilia lordsHp’a letter, however, when it arrived, 
gave great satisfaction, as it stated that he intended to 
depute some gentlemen to the court of CaW to discuss 
certain commercial topics with a view to mutual advan- 
tages, &c. It was not, however, until the 20th of Septem- 
ber, *1837, that Captain A. Burnes reached Dost Mohamed’s 
capital as envoy from the governor-general. In the mean- 
while several fierce coudicts had taken place between the 
Afghans and the Seikhs ; the su(jpcs3*had been various, but 
the celebrated Seikh leader. Hurry Sing, had been defeated 
and slain in one of the battles. During the same inten-al 
Dost Mofaamed had applied, not only to the Persians and to 
the Tartars, but also to the JRuggiajis, for aid and assistance. 
Burnes represented to the Cabul court that the object of 
his mission nas purely eoinniercial.* Boat Mohamed 
wanted arms and umumuition and artillery wherewith to 
fight tho Soikhs, and not hales of manufactures. Never- 
theless he rt'ccived our envoy in a very flattering manner, 
and iuiprossed him nxth the notion that ho was the best 
ruler that Cabul could possibly have, and the best ally the 
English could find iuiyrrberc beyond the Sutledge. The 
khan assured Burnes that our Indian government might 
rely on his cordial co-operation in any measures which 
tended to promote our trade in Cabul, iiuii through Afghau- 
istau Bith Bokhara, Xurdistan, Khorassan, &c. — countries 
of sounding names aud of great extent, but far too bar- 
barous or thinly peopled, or auurcliic, to promise any 
significant advantage to our commerce. Dost Mohamed 
complained that his hostilities with the Beiklis narrowed his 
^esou^t■e^, aud compelled him to teko up money from the 
merchants, and even to increase the duties on merchandize ; 
hut, at the same time, lie displayed a very lively anxiety to 
get possession of Peshawer, which had been taken from 
one of his brothers by Bunjeet Sing. The young shah of 


* In his account of the mission, this unfortunate man says, — "The 
objects of government were to worlc out its policy of opening the river 
Indus to commerce, and establishing on its banks, and in the countries 
beyond it, such relations as should contnbute to the desired end.” — 
‘ Cabool : being a personal Nairative of a Journey ^o, and Residence in, 
that City, in the Years 1836, 7, and 8,' by Licut.-Col. Sir Alexander 
Burnes, C.B., &c. London, 1842. 
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Persia, who had succeeded his grandfather in October, 
183^, had lost no time in responmn^ to Dost Mohamed’s 
desire for an alliance. The court ot‘ Teheran hoped that 
while Kunjeet Sing and the Seikhs vere pressing upon 
Afghanistan on one side, a Persian army, favoured still 
further by the dissensions of the Afghan rulers aud chiefs, 
anight easily make conquests on the other, recover Herat, and 
establish the dominion of the young shah at least oveV the 
whole of Khorasaan and Candahar. Kamnin, the Afghan 
ruler of Herat, on the death of'the old sliah of Persia in 
1834, had made a ‘prefatory iiiciu’sion into the Persian 
territories, in eoncert with Turcomans, Hazarees, and other 
robbers, and had captured some thousands of Persian sub- 
jects, for the purpose of selling them as slaves in Central 
Asia Although this wholesale kidnapping was a ven' 
ancient practice, it certainly s(*omed, of itsidf, to justity 
the young shak in marciiing an army against Herat and the 
Afghan ruler Kamran. At the same time In* was invited 
aud pressed to the enterprise b\ in**', of the Afghan 
sirdars of CandaLar. who had long been engaged in a blood- 
feud with Kamran. and who for the gratification of their 
vengeance, were willing ti bring tlieir old enemies the 
Persians oven mt<i the h.'art of Afghanistan Proper. 
But when if was found, or ratfier su'peefed. In oiu- mission 
at Teheran, that t'lr young shall of Persia had been encou- 
raged and pron.j'cd peeuinary :i->sjstanee hv i he Hus-ians, 
great alarm w.i-. felt liy our inis'ion, .'iiid was by them coiii- 
munieateif froin 'I'eheran to Dowmng-street. Ju short, our 
ministers at iiome and our diplomat ist-- in P('r«-ia were sud- 
denly excited by all that je.'Uousy and dread of Jtussia 
which had been ditfused through the gri'iiter part of our 
Indian go\eruineul by Bnnies luid others. 

In s^ite of all the reinoustranees of our ambassador, the 
young shall, in July, 1837, put himself and an nnny of 
40.000 men, witli se\ enty' pieces of artillery', on tlieir march 
from I’eheran to Herat. Although the route of the Persian 
army lay' almost entirely' through their own I'ouutiy, they 
were unable to reach Ihrat hetbre the end of November, 
J837, or about two montlis after Barnes’s arrival at Cabul. 
Owing to their empty treasury, defective commissariat, and 
want of discipline, fliis Persian army frequently' threatened 
to melt away before they had seen an enemy'; aud when they' 
approached Herat, they were hut a miserable aud haU- 
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starved ratUe. After some further delays they commenced 
• what has been eompliinentarily termed “the Siege of 
Herat.” This miserable operation occupied them for more 
than nine months. 

The ruler of Cabul at first considered the fall of Herat, 
and the advance of the Persians towards his own dominions', 
as inevitable ; and in this belief, he was eager to secure a 
jjrevIouH treaty with the conquerors. 

AVhen Dost Mohamed justified his negotiations ^^•ith the 
Persians by pleading tire necessity gf making terms for 
himself beforehand, in case of tl« shah advancing to Can- 
dahar, Bunres told him that there was no fear of any move- 
n»ent, ofl'ered himself to seiwe with the troops of Cauda- 
har, and to assist the sirdar with money ; and he suggested 
to our Indian government an advance of £30,000. But 
those proceedings were repudiated by Lord ^luckland, who 
declared in a minute that he would not oppose the hostile 
advance of Persia either by arms or by money. His lord- 
ship must have known by this lime that tho Persians had 
no chance of making sucfi advance, and that the opersitions 
contemplated by his government in the Persian G ulf, would 
make the young shah fly back towards his enpitul, even 
though he should have reduced Herat previously. !Not 
being able to do more, Humes despatched a member of his 
mission, Lieutenant Leech, to Candahar, to ascertain how 
matters stood in that quarter. The three brothers who 
ruled in that part of Afghanistan — Koliun l)il Kliuii, Kehem 
Dil Khan, and Meer Dil Khan — ^were at this time actually in 
treat V with the Persians, with a view to their assisting in the 
attiick on Herat, and in the suhiugatiou of Kamran and their 
own countrymen. Here English money was again ofiered ; 
hut the three ehiefs, jealous of Humes’s connection vwlhthc 
ndor of t'abid, declined the ofler, and stated that the intent 
of their negotiations had been to keep oft’ Persia, to ruin 
Kamran, and make themselves masters of H crat. Like Dost 
Slohamed, these three khans had no settled line of policy : 
what they evidently wanted u as to play off England against 
Itussia and P«‘rsia, and tlieso two powers against England. 
Prom this moment oim English ofiicers, who were dabbling 
in diplomacy, ought to have ielt that no Afghan treaty could 
be worth thepieccofuapcrorparclimcntonlrhich it might be 
written. Such must nave been the fact, even if the Afghan, 
chiefs had entered into a treaty wjth good faith, as the 

2 u 
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'wild anarchic state of the coun'hy, ■with its blood-feuds and 
intrigues, rendered the power of every khan to the last 
degree precarious.* 

After passing the 'winter of 1837-38 in Cnbul, Captain 
Sumes, in the spring, prepared to depart. At this moment 
Dost Mohamed would very willingly navo agreed to acc^t 
an Dnglish subsidy. But Bumes had no money to ^ ^ve 
him, and had been rather sharplv censured for having 
offered any. Our envoy left Cabui on the 26th of April, 
1838, carrying with him abundant professions of persoiui 
friendship and regard from Dost Mohamed, in whose hos- 
pitality he had frequently shared. The Dost was at this 
moment doubly disappointed, and more than ever perplexed, 
as DO money came to him from Bussia and Persia, and none 
from the English, and Kamran continued to be brilliantly 
successful in J^erat. 

After visiting Eunjeet Sing, in the most friendly man- 
ner, and feasting with the French and Italian ofBcers at 
Peshawer and Lahore, Captain Bumes, in the month of 
July, repaired to Simla to meet the governor-general. Lord 
Auckland, and to take a proniinent part in a coimcil of all 
ournorth-wo!>tern frontier residents and diplomatists, whose 
previous differences of opinion as to the course to be pursued 
■with regard to the Seilths and Afghans had become noto- 
rious. At ■ibese cont'erences, held in the cool and pleasant 
recesses of the Himalaya, it was fully determined, in a frtal 
moment, by the governor-general, t that as Dost Mohamed 
could not be tnisted, he ought to be dethroned ; that the 
exiled king of Cabui, Shah Sujah, should be called from his 
easy retirement at Loodiaua, and be sent, with an English 
army, to recover a throne which he had repeatedly proved 
himself to be incapable of keeping ! Captain iBumes’s 

* ' Qnurterly Keview.’ 

t “ A most unnige provision in the Charter Act permits the governor- 
general to ;irt alone, and on bW o»n reroonsibility, when absent from 
Calcntta, The commander-in-chief (Sir H. Fane) is known to have been 
hostile to the war, and the Hon. Mr-ws. Frinsep and Bird (ttre other 
tHtmhtrt nf coftncii) were universally believed to be the same : three out 
of five."— Opinions as to the mode of restoring Shah Sqab, subaaitted 
by Bumes, as quoted by Doctor Bnist; ‘ Outline of the Operations of 
■the British Troops in Sdnde and Afghanistan.’ 

But these opinions, which are dated in June, 1838, seem to difier in 
uhoioat every particular from the opinions which this nnlbrCnnste man 
offered to tte governor-general only a few monthi before. 
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opinions seem to have varied according to times and circum- 
stances, and the opinions of other men Ingher in office 
himself. At one period he represented Shah Snjah as an 
imbecile prince, without a party in his own country ; and at 
another period he represented his party as being so strong 
that the moving of a handful of our troops into Afghanistan 
would place him on the throne; at one time he represented 
Dost Mohamed as the best ally the governor-general could 
find ; and, not long after, he describes Dost Mohamed as an 
irreconcilable enemy, '^hose factious spirit ought to be 
broken. Ho now declared tltat Shah Sujah had more 
friends in the country through which the Khybet Pass runs 
than in .any other part of Afgli.anistan; that the distribution 
of a little money among the Khyberees would convert them 
all into warm friends of the English, and enable SImh Sujah 
to advance to Cabnl in triumph and withm^ bloodshed. 

TSro months before Burncs met the governor-general at 
Simla, a mission, consisting of Mr. MacHagliten, the Hon. 
Captain Osborne, and others, had been sent to Lahore, to 
cement our perpchial friendship with Eunjeet Sing and the 
Seiklis, to draw up with Eunjeet a new treaty, in which Shah 
Sujah should bo included, and to pave the way for the easy 
adVaiioc of a British army through the Seikh coimtiy to 
Cabul. Tins mission — in whose deliberiitions Burues had 
shared — had so far succeeded in its object, that a tripartite 
treaty had been settled and ratified, in which the dethroned, 
poor, and helpless shah of C.abul was included uith the 
governor-general of British India and the powerful ruler of 
Lahore and of all the I’unjaub. 

Our warlike preparations, or what Bumes calls “ the 
ulterior iiieasuivs,” which “ ct>uld only be matured at Simla,” 
went on ihe while (tlie governor-general and his numerous 
party enjoying the intcrv.al among the cool hills and green 
woods, .and refreshing waters) ; but it was not until the 
Ist of October that his lordship issued his famous Simla 
proclamation. At this moment, if the governor-general did 
not know that the siege of Herat — the first alleged great 
cause of our inquietude — had been raised, and the reduced 
Persian army forced into a disgraceful and ruinous retreat, 
he might at le.ast have known that the young slmh had no 
chance of success, and that the British'expedition sent to 
the Persian Gulf could not fail in its proposed object. 
Persia had derived nothing but disaster and shame fiom her 

2m2 ’ 
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rashly-undertaken expedition, .“uid pusillanimous and ill- 
condueted siege. Lieutenant Eldrcd Pottinger, TTho threw 
himself into tlie place, directed the defence. The ignorant 
besiegers could scarcely preserve so much as a blockade; 
they knew nothing about i-cgtilar approaches, and in all 
their attempts to storm they were beaten back. In one 
assault, the shah lost 1 ,800 men in killed and wounded, 
and altogether his casualties exceeded 3,000. He was as 
remote from his object in September, 1838, as in A'ovembcT, 
1837, when he first came in sight df Herat. H is army was 
short of provisions, and without clothing or pay ; and r.ather 
than have continued through another u inter befru’e a 
fortress uhieh had so repeatedly defeated them, the Persians 
would in all likelihood have dispersed of themselves, in spite 
of ail their skah could do to retain them.* 

Our e.vpeilition from Bombay landed at Karrack, in the 
Persian Gulf, In the middle of June, n hen Mac Is aghten 
and Burnes were preparing for the Aighanistan war by 
negotiating with Buuject Suig at Lahore. The possession 
of Kan’ttcl^ an island belonging to Persia, and in tlu' centre 
of the ahalfs dominions, showed him how completely those 
dommi<ms were ^^ithinou^ grasp, and must have ]m)ved to 
him that we could disembark ain Ibrec wepIiaiseilatBusliire 
within a fortnight of its quitting Bombjn , and pos.sess our- 
sehes of some of the chief town** of Per-ia hi I'ore the people 
at large could be made aware tliai Iiostilitu's were intended. 
It had bteii pointed out by a foreign writer, that if all the 
liowers of tlie liu^.'ian empire wei’i' exerted in (‘quip- 
ping an army for t.Jie iiivaMon of India, and if their 
mighty unny, ovoreomuig obstacles that were scarcely tolx^ 
overcome by anv .‘irniy of any size, readied the woslern bor- 
ders of Bdoochislan in safety, with its eompleto maU'riel, a 
descent by the British on Bushire would put us in posses- 
sion of all ihe eonmiuni<-atioiih of that army, compel J’crsia 
at her peril to act ng.aiust it, .and place the rearofth.it 
army and the line of its .^d^anc•e and relief eoiiipletelv at 
our mercy .t The descent ou Karrack gave practical ])"roof 
of the soundness of tliis speculation. Moreover, it had been 
shown pretty clearly, that for Kussia to send an army as 

* Buist, ‘ Outline of the Operations of the British Troops in Scinde 
and Afghanistan.' ' 

+ ‘ The British Empire in the East,’ by Count Bjornstjema, translated 
by H. Evans Lloyd. London, 1840. 
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&r as the eastern border of Persia was impossible, and our 
own experience has now convinced the most sceptical that 
were theUussians there, the mountain tribes, ithout our 
intervention, would cut off their supplies, destroy their 
cattle, and seize their baggage. Wc could aiij' day cut an 
expedition from the westw ard to pieces, by landing a force at 
Bushirc, where the coast country, nith our eomnianding 
fleets and uninterrupted supplies, would fumidi a base of 
operations from which Europe and Asia luiited together 
could not drive us. l>om the inoinent that our troops 
landed on his island of Karraejf, tlic ej cs of the Persian 
shah were turned more anxiously in that direction than upon 
the siege of Herat ; and, at the end of Srptciuber, when he 
gave up that siege altogether, and put his diminibhed and 
rabble army in motion for a retreat into the heart of his 
ow'n country, he declared that he did so in consequence of 
the prebeuce of our armament, and that if Karraek had not 
been seized by us, Herat would have been takcni by him. 

Well ! Herat was &afe — that key to the British dominions 
in India could not be given by Persia to Kusbia, for Persia 
could not get it. All the dispositions for a grand campaign 
hej oud the Indus and in the heart of Afghanistan were 
made (badly enough, no doubt !), and marching orders were 
gii cn ; but it appears tliat when Lord Auckland received 
official intelligence of the retreat of the Persians from Herat, 
not a single regiment had yet begun to march. But this 
intelligence had no appai'cnt etlect on the coiuiiels and con- 
duct of meiiwlio hail made uj» their inmd>- for war, and who 
eould not rest until the British Hag hiioiild be .earned oier 
tli(» snowy mountains and through the deep defiles of Afghan- 
ibtuiJ. 

Ill the iiioiitli of October, 1S3S, wlien Lord Auckland 
issued Ills warlike iiroelamatiou at Simla, tlie .army of India 
was r.iised to 203,000 men. Sir Jleiiry Fane was at this 
time commauder-in-cluef of all India He disapproved both 
of the jirineiples of policy and ol' tlie arrangement of the 
detaUb of the expedition ; and viewed with al.ariii the pros- 
pect of having our aniiicb so far rcinoied from oiu- own 
frontier. Sir Hen ly was besides in ijulilfereut lieultli W’hen 
the first campaign was auuouuccd.’'' A.^ a foretaste of what 

* Colonel Fane, the son of Sir Henry Fane, safl afterward', — “ I am 
prepared to prove that the military head in India and second member of 
council of that country, did oppose, or perb.ips rather, point out to the 
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might be expected firom him, Eunjeet Sing, in despite of 
the recent treaty which had been drsvtn up at Lahore bj 
Mac Naghten and Eumeb, refused to allow our troops to 
cross thePunjaub. Our principal rendezvous vias therefore 
appointed to be Shikarpoor, in. Scinde ; and thence our line of 
advance was to he bv the Bohui Pass, Quettah, and Gondahar. 
At the beginning of December, and not before, the force on 
the Bengal side was re.idy to proceed without delay* to 
Scinde. It was 9,300 strong. A reserve division was sta- 
tioned at Ferozepoor, under Majoi<-General Duncan, w'hich 
was 4,250 strong. EimjeciiBbig bad engaged to maiutaiu an 
army of obaen ation of 15,000 men. The Seikh contingent, 
about 6,000 strong, •« as placed imdei’ tlie orders of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Wade, and was to move on Cabul by the 
eastern passes. A JBomb.ay column, 5,500 strong, under Sir 
John Keane, landed at Vikfeur, on ouo of tlio mouths of the 
river Indus, and'advanced into Scinde The ameers of Scinde 
had faitlilully promised to provide supjdics and the means of 
conveyance for our armies ; but. on arming at Kurrachec, 
about fiftj miles iroin Vikkur, Sir John Keane found that 
they bad provided nothing but jealousy, hatred, and enmity, 
andthac the mass of theSti.ide popuiation w ere eager to 
attack his column. As ooon as the Bengal column reached 
Ferozepoor, an out-statiou on the hanks of the Sutlcdge, 
about fifty miles frniii Laliore, Sir lltnry Fane, whose 
health w as growing worse, resigned tlie l•o^lm■llld. Tlius at 
starting, and before th*' nisiii body got bi vontl our frontier, 
our army was left without a eoiuinander-jn-chief. Lord 
Auckland had nominak d Sir John Keane to the direction 
of the whole force, and instructed him to send his own 
orders to Sir "Willoughliv Coftou, who, as senior officer, had 
succeeded fo the command of the Bengal coliimu, us a tem- 
porary measure, until its junction with tlic Bombay troops. 
This al«,o ga\e tin. temporaiy command of a division to 
Major-General IS'ott, and of a brigade to Colonel Dcnnie. 
We can tiaee, eieii at this luomcnt, fcOiiii' of the jealousies 
and hearthuriungs, which helped to destroy the discipline of 
the whole army. 

governor-geneTal, the extreme danf^ of thi, wild and unmeasured expe- 
dition He insured Loid Auckland tbr succeaa which did 

at first appear to atteni^ us, but wuinrd him that to maintain large bodies 
of troops in countries so distant, and whirh scarce produced food suffi- 
cient for the scanty population, was next to impossible.” — Letter pub- 
lished in the ‘ Times ' of 5th June, 1842. 
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* Sir John Keane and hia Bombay column, after numerous 
difficulties and delays, advanced towards Tatta, on the 24th 
* of December. Here the climate was very trying, both for 
the European and native troops ^ the days were excessively 
hot, the nights very cold. The granaries had all been plun- 
dered by the Beloochees, and, as it was discovered, by the 
sanction of the ameers. When the Sliah Sujah’s contin- 
gent, of 6,000 men (bad troops, and paid entirely by us) 
moved down parallel to the line of Sir John Keane’s advance, 
and occupied Larkhaiia^ and the Bengal column moved 
upon their right, the Beloochees retreated and disbanded 
themsclvas, and then the ameersj seeing Hyderabad, their 
capital, open to attack, made a new agreement with Sir 
Joliu Keane, and fulfilled some few of its conditions. Sir 
Alexander Burnes (he had been made Knight Commander 
of the Bath and lioutenaut-colonel for his previous serviecs 
on the Indus, in Afghan istau, etc., and, pew^ps, in part for 
Jiis ample cuntiabutioii to the unlucky project now in 
process of execution) had been employed to collect at 
^ihikai'poor camels for the u.sp of the whole army. The 
govcruor-gcneral had calculated that 45,000 camels might 
be obtained ; and he had iutbrmod Sir John Keane that this 
number should bo fairlj and proportionately distributed 
among the Bengal troops, tlie Bombay troops, and Shah 
•Sujah's contiugcnl. But Burncs could never collect 20,000 
camels at Shikarpoor, and the Bengal column, which had 
just arrived, look it for granted that aU the camels were for 
them; and thought it extremely hard that Sir John Keane 
should order any to be approjiriated either by the Bombay 
troops or by the shah’s eoutmgcnt. There were-olearly not 
camels enough for all, and Colonel Denuie and other officers 
of the Bengal army, w lio hiid always been accustomed to 
assert a superioritv over the officers of the other psesiden- 
I'ics, thought it hard that their troops should be left behind 
for want of the means of transport, and that camels should 
be gi\ en uji for the raw levies of Shah Sujah, who were almost 
sure to run away from the Brat enemy they met. But the 
govemop-genoral’s instructions were very positive — Sliah 
Sujah’s contingent must be sent on entire, if possible — and 
accordingly camels were sent after them. This produced 
fresh murmurs and hcartbumiugs. 

The cbolora morbus broke out among the reserved force 
of 3,000 men at Kurrachee, and carried off a great many of 
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thorn. Colonel Thomas Powell, of the 40th repment, an 
old and experienced peninsular officer, died of this dreadful 
disease. Ereirwhere disasters and forebodings of cala- 
mity thickened, and ought to Lave warned men — ^who seemed 
heedless of the warning — to check their advance and retrace 
their stops. There was no dependence to be placed either upon 
the Scinde ameers or upon Kuiijeet Sing — there was little se- 
curity for our communications and supplies, and the means 
that were adopted for the obtaining of some such security 
were uiadeqiiate to the end, were sljp’enly, unsystematic, and 
TULWorthy of British officers at this time of day. The Bengal 
army, the Bombay army, Shah Sujah’s rabble, and the other 
contingent forces went on, each in its own way, and with 
little or no attention to the jirogrcss of all the rest ; and 
nearly' rvi'ry division was accompanied by an amazing num- 
ber of e;unp-followers, who could not shift for themselves in 
the countries beyond the Indus. On the 20th of l''ehnmry, 
1830, 1 hen Sir AVilloughby Cotton commenced his march 
towards the Bolau Pass with the Bengal army, ho was 
attended by about 80,000 camp-foUowers, who were all to 
be fed from the comniissariat. Crossing a broad and dreary 
desert, this Bengal coliuuu reached Dadur, at the foot of 
the mountainsi of Western At<j;banistan, on tho 0th of March. 
Here bupplU's began to run slmrt, so that the non-combatants 
of the cotuum were put on half-nitlous hclbre entering the 
mountain eon ntiw. Vet they h.ad scarcely lel’t the territories 
of prof'ssiug fricjids an<l allies, and had pri’lhniwfl no more 
th.m one-half of the jaurncy to Cnbiil. The Boiuhny column 
was at this time nine marches, or ncariy 1 00 mile-., behind. 
CTo.'C hy Bailiir is the mouth of the Bolan Pas., — a terrible 
chasm uc;iriy sevem;- miles long, tortuous, deep, and flanked 
hy lofty J'M K- Tlu' jiorlion of the couiitiy is inhabited by 
the poorcs" uid ■nildesi ol the* Aighmi tribes. Portunatelv 
they offiri d no opposition to the jiassiigi- of our troops until 
they were on die point of quitting tin- dellle, whim somo 
skinnishiiig look plaf e and alow of our people ere wounded. 
Bui the exctsaivc barrenness and steepness of ibis bnc of 
march caused the destruction of a last iiuiiibor of liors(*s 
aird camels. On the 2Gtli of March, Sir Willoughby' Cot- 
ton. reached Quettah, a town situated in a fertile valley, and 
containing a population of 5,000 or 6,000 souls. Hero 
supplies and othdr good things were expected, but none 
were found. The place belonged to the khan of Khelat, or 
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Meerab Ehaii, with whom Bumes had negotiated a sort of 
.treaty before our columns were put in motion. Burnes 
was now sent again to Ehelat, to endeavour to reason 
the khan into terms, or into the fulfilment of the treaty 
which he had concluded with him. The khan, like most of 
the Afghan chiefs, seemed to entertain a morbid dread of 
Shah Sujah, whom the English were restoring to his throne ; 
and Bumes could not induce him to make a short journey 
from Khelat to visit Shah Sujah. After a good deal of 
shuffling and evasion, whiah ought to have convinced Bumes 
that the treaty would be worth nirthing, the khan of Ehelat 
agreed to recehe a subsidy of *15,(^ a year during the 
continuance of our army in Afghanistan ; ajid to supply pro- 
visions, carriage, and escorts to the extent of his ability (but 
these u ere to be separately paid for). “While they were dis- 
cussing tliis precious treaty, 1 he khan of Khehit told Bumes 
that Dost Mohamed Khan, the ruler of Cabal, whom Lord 
Auckland had determined to dethrom', was a man of resource 
and ability, and that though ue might put hhn down and 
thrust Shall Sujah ui his place, ue could never win over the 
Afghan nation.*' The khan used these words: — “ Tou 
have brought an army into the country, but how do you 
propose to take it hack again ?”t This uas the very 
expression which fell from the duke of AVcllington when the 
intimation of our adianee into Afghanistan was made in 
parliament. 

tiir John Keaiic brought up the Bengal column, and esta- 
blished lii.s head-ijuartcrs at (^iicttah, on the 4lh of April. 
Ho scarce and dear had grain alivadi become, that his camp- 
followers gi’oediU dooured the fried skins of sheep, coagu- 
lated bloiul, roots, or whatever eUo they could procure. 
AVilh a imireh of l-jO miles before them to L'andabar, they 
Were ohligi'd to pU'h on, upon half- rat ions for the ni?n, and 
witlioiit jinui'.ioii for the i-attlo. All communications bc- 
tuemiihe front and rear divi-.ioiis. even now 1 00 miles ap.arl 
from <‘iieh othor. ueri' eoniploteh cut otVby Ihelieive tribes in 
the pass Till’ eaiiip-foUuwera were brought down to quarter- 
ration-., or •■famine allowance,'’ as one of our otlicero calls 

■* Letter from Sir Alevaiiiler Burnes to goieriiinent, as quoted by 
Buist. 

•f Or. .Vtloii'von, supciintendiog surgeon sf the Bengal division, ‘ Ex- 
pedition into Afghanistan,’ &c. Aliijor Ui'uJ), ‘ Alaiih and Operations 
of the Army of the Indus.' 
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it. On the first inarch towards Candahar, sixty of our 
artillery horses were shot to prevent their falling into the , 
hands of the enemy — ^no more food for them being proca« 
table. In the course of the week 116 cavalry horses die^ 
and between the 6th of April and the middle of dune this 
arm of the service was nearly disabled for want of food ! 
Ifiue hundred cumols had died since the column commenced 
their advance. The robbers of the pass were incessantly 
•hnrnamTig out soldiccs aud ponucing d(TOU from their rocks 
and billM upon the baggage. Savage aud unwise orders were 
carried into executiou br our hm’asaed and exasperated 
troops ; they pursued, ano. not niifrequently overtook the 
marauders ; aud v, heuever these Alghaus were captured, they 
were shot or hanged — no quarter being on any occasion given 
them. Tt was thus that our people prepared for their own 
destruction in the mountain passes — for their bloody exodus 
from Afghaniskin ! On the 26th of April the head-quarters 
of the mnny reachc'd (Jandahar, the Bengal column having 
marched 1,000 miles since (Quitting Perozepooi*. 

The Bombay column had so far gained on the advance as 
to be in the Kojuk Bass, only sixty miles behind, when the 
head quarters of the grand amiy arrived under tlio walls of 
Candahar. Tt had endured t( rrible fatigues and still more 
terrible priviitious, and was reduced to 3,600 men before it 
came to the dosei'l. It had beeu intended that it should 
move by the OiUKlai.i Pass aud Khelat ; hut the road had 
not been previously examined, and when tlic column came 
to this pass, it \^;ls rejmrti'd to he impracticable. I^olhing, 
therefore, w.'is t o be done but to march thecoluinti through the 
Bolan Pass, in the already impoverished track of the leading 
division. The khan of Bhelat proved his steady adherence 
to the tn.ary he had concluded with Bumes, by writing 
to the Mil chiefs — •‘'What is the u.se of treaties and arrange- 
ments r Vll child’s play i There is no relief but iii death ! 
No cure hut in the destruction of the English. Their heads, 
bodies, and goods mu«t be saeriliced. Strengthen the pass. 
Cab on all the tribes to barais and destroy !” On the I2th 
of April, thi." Bombay column entered the’ Bolan Pass : the 
thormomtter was at 110°, but above the pass there had re- 
cently been a heavy snow-storm, aud tlie cold on those heights 
(5,000 feet above the level of the plain) was excessive and 
destructive, if no^ to th'e life to the energy of our sepoys. 
In the pass the column was annoyed by the stench of dead 
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camels and of multitu^s of unburied bodies of the enemy, 
which marked in horrible characters the line of the advance 
of our first division. Numerous erecutious swelled the 
number of the Afghan dead, for the army of Bombay, like 
the army of Bengal, gave no quarter to the hill people ! 
Many of our camels loaded with grain were killed, and the 
greater part of the camel-drivers began to desert. Although 
(lenefal Nott had been left behind at Quettah to keep open 
the communications, all our letter-bags ■were seized and 
rifled, so that from the cad of March to the beginning of 
August, when our troops reached ^abul, the safe arrival of 
a single packet could neier be depended on. As the Bom- 
bay column reached the height above tbe pass, the men were 
attacked by dysentery. Making rapid marches, they, how- 
ever, reached Candahar ou the 4tli of May, and there found 
the Bengal troops. Colonel Dennie, who had been left be- 
hind with the reserve stores and carriages, ani> with some of 
the sh.nh’s raw contingents, and the Sist and 42nd Bengal 
native infantry, by means of some extraordinary marches, 
released Captain fcitockley, of the Bombay commissariat, 
who, on his way to Dadur with cattle, grain* and stores, had 
been surrounded and shut up in a small fort by the Beloo- 
chees ; saved Captain Anderson, who was commanding two 
newly-raised troops of the slrnfa's horse-artillery, with tum- 
brils, and ammunition fiUiug fifty carriages, etc. ; fought his 
way nobly through the Bolau Pass, and reached Candahar ; 
but many of his men had been kiUed and wounded, and many 
had died of apoplexy, or had gone mad from the excess of 
heat. 

Tlio army now assembled at Candahar. exclusive of the 
shah’s contingent, amounted to 10,400 fighting men. The 
c'lmp-lbllowerB had dw iudicd away, through death and sick- 
ness, and the dread of the Bolau Pa^s, but they still amftunted 
to nearly 29,000 men. The shah’s contingent, which was 
entirely paid, and also officered, by our Indian government, 
mustered about 13,000 men — ^bnt we could not call them 
fighting men. Sir John Keane strongly condemned the 
uniting of such a/urcc as this to the two well-appointed 
armies of Bengal and Bombay. It appears that this was 
done in the vain hope of giving plausibility to the fiction that 
Shah Snjah was entering his dominions spyrounded by his 
own troops — ^when, in fact, it was too notorious to escape 
exposure, that ho had not a single subject or Afghan among 
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them ; his sham army being made up of camp-followers from 
the Company’s military stations.* • 

Caudahar contained a population of from 60,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants. On the approach of our imposing force, the 
three brother sirdars, who had held the city for about twelve 
years, fled with their families and some two hundred followers 
to Ohirisk, a small fortress, eighty miles distant. They were 
pursued by llrigadier Sale, in the month of June, and they 
thou continued their flight without interruption to Meshid, 
in Persia. Hajji Khan and some other of the chiefs had 
deserted to us, but bnlyjio desert from us and betray us at 
the first oppoitiinity. Populous as was the city of Caudahar. 
neither numev fop bills upon India nor a sufficient supply of 
provisions could be procured for the army. By the Ist of 
July the whole n.'my Imd quitted Caudahar, and was in full 
inarch upon Ghu/,ii(’e, the soldiers still continuing ou half, 
and the camp-followers on quarter, rations. The distance 
from Candahar to dhuznoe is about 230 niili s; hut on the 
21st of July the army halted under the walls of G-huznee, 
its wide-spread baggage covering an area of sixteen square 
miles. ^ The works ot Ghnznee wero found to be far stronger 
than Sir John Keane bad beiu h'd to expect. The four 
heavy guns of our battering-train had been left beliind at 
Cundahiir, in the belief that they would not be wanted. The 
result ol a reconuaisanee was a report to llic conunauder-in- 
ohief, that, it Jie de^•lded upon au iinineJinte attack ou 
Ghuznee, the only ftasible mode ot proceeding, and tlie onlv 
one which nej J out a prot.jK'ct of t iieeos, u as to make a 
dash at the (abul gateway (dl th, gate.s had been 

built up), aud blow the gate opeu bv jiowcler-bags.f Sir 
Jolm Keane resolved to take ibis advice, and the artillery 
were ordeiud to make the in ( ( ^.-ijirv ]>reparatioii.s. On the 
follow'tng day, tlie 22ud of ,hdy, some of the Afghan tribes 
eoJlt ctcd in giv.it torce on some neighboiu-ing hills ; hut 
being cueoiintered by Capt.ain Outmm, with onlv 150 
manfery aiid I’mlehlock-ineii, tin y were beaten and put to 
ffight : thirty or tortv of them wi re Killed and wounded, and 
irty-e:ght were made prihoners. Aeeording to Sir Alex- 
ander flumes, who, as well as Mr. 3Iae .Naghten, was con- 

nH Colonel Dennir, addressed to Licatmant-Colond Mac 

Donald, military s^etary tb Sir John Keane, aa quoted by Bulat, 
t Report and Memoranda, by Captaioa Thouibou and Peat, of the 
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^tontly with Shah Sujali, as soon as the thiriy>eight prisoners 
mere brought into his majesty’s presence and questioned 
about their rebellion and treason, they said that they would 
gloiy in taking his majesty’s life ; that he was an inndel and 
had Drought an lu-iny of infidels into the country, and that 
they would take his life whenever they could ; ‘ and one of 
them, suiting the action to the word, plunged a dagger into 
the breast of one of the shah’s attendants, upon which the 
king gave orders ihat they should all be beheaded. There 
is no doubt at all that tkirty-six of these thirty-eight cap- 
tives were immediately put to death, dnd that, too, in the 
presence of at least one British offlieer.* 

Betwee-u this night of murders and the following morning 
the Cabul gate of Glmznce was blown up by 300 lbs. of 
powder, in twelve sand-bags, with a hose seventy-two feet 
long. If this operation had failed (and it never could have 
succeeded if the Afghans liad possessed any military science). 
Sir .7 oliu Jveaue must have retreated to Caudahar, and thence 
by the terrible Ilolau Puss towards our own frontiers. 

As soon as the gate uas blouii open, our storming pa^ 
rushed in and eomincneed a fien-e baiid-tu-hund conflict with 

* Letter from Sir tVilliam Mac NaKbten to Sir Alexander Bumea, on 
the aubject of the destruction of the thirty-six prisoners <rho were put to 
death atGhuxnce in the presence of Major Mac Sljerry, on the evening of 
the 22nd of July, IS.'iO, as quoted by Uuist. 

Among other startling things, this historian of the Afghan war quotes 
the following passagv from Mac Naghten's letter, whicli was written about 
a ycor after the event. “Towards evening, a report was brouglil to me 
that the hing's people had taken several prisoners, and that bis majesty 
had determined upon the execution of tlieoi all. On the iqpnlse of the 
moment, 1 suggested that a selection should be made of the offenders for 
execution, and immediately consulted Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Keane, through .Sir Alexander Buriies, who was in his excelleury’s camp j 
and his opinion w.ss that ‘ the most summary example should be^ade of 
such dastardly ruffians.’ In the meanwhile, I had received several mes- 
sages from his majesty, expressing his determination to put the prisoners 
to death, as the only safe and proper course to be adopted in the exigenev 
of our situation. 1 replied, that bis majesty was supreme ; but that i 
would, at least, strongly rerommend him, if he thought a severe example 
necessary, to liberate some of the prisoners, in order that the retribution 
which had overtaken their comrades might be made known to the whole 
of these fanatic offenders. My recommendation was not concurred in by 
his^ miyesty, to the extent that 1 could have wished j of thirty-eight 
prisoners, two only were released — the one on the ground of his being a 
tiyud (jtMutmlman taint, or holtf man, or ^nir), lAd the other because 
he begged his life. The remaiuder, who obstinately persisted in exas- 
perating his majesty, were executed.’’ — Bnist. 
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the Afghans. The fighting Tvaa long and desperate. Briga- 
dier S^e, who commanded the supporting column, received 
a severe wound on the face from a sabre ; when closing with 
his antagonist, both lost their footing, and roUed over toge- 
ther. In this eitremitj' the brigadier recognized Captiun 
Kershaw, of the 13th light infantry, who at that moment 
came up, and having made his situation known to him, he 
was speedily relieved bv the captain passing his sword 
through the bodj' of tlie frantic Afghan, who, however, 
would not let go his hold until Sale cleft his skull from the 
crown to the eyebrows. , 

When the town was carried entirely, the strong fortress 
remained, and w.as expected to make a still more desperate 
resistance ; but about five o’clock, a.w., or little more than 
three iioi.ro after llie gate had been blown open, the British 
colours waved Ironi tlie huttlrmcnts of the citadel. Hyder 
Khan (one of.' the sons of Dost Mohamed), the governor, 
surrendered himself in the course of the morning, and was 
placed imder the care of Sir Alexander Burncs, who had so 
recently figured at Cahul as the friend and ppiest of his 
father. Meor Kluin, the eldest, and commonly known as 
“the fighting son” of Dost Mo!..''mcd, had eome dose upon 
our camp early in the morning, n.th .'>,000 cavalry. Ho heard 
the firing, and only waited for daylight to discover how mat- 
ters stood in the fonress. The dawn showed him the British 
flag on the ramparts ; and he fortliTvith fled towards Cabul, 
leaving .all his eleii.'iants and baggage behind him to bo cap- 
tured by onr truoji.s, or by the siiab’s contingent, who were 
as quick in plundering as they nci-e slow in fighting. 

In the assault, about 1 71) of our people were wounded, but 
only 8C^eDtc^‘n k'Ueii; about 3,000 Afghans were slain, 
about 1,600 were taken prisoiiers, and the number of tbe 
wounded was estimated as nearly equal to that of the cap- 
tivcis. 'I’o t:dk of the “genius and skill” with which the 
plan of the attack was conceived, is to be guilty of rhodomon- 
tade and nonsense ; but tbe conduct of our soldiers, during 
tbe storm, and, still more, after the storm had succeeded, 
was rare, and in the highest degree admirable. No city 
taken by essanlt over suffered so little as Ghuznee, and no 
men ever conducted themselves, under similar circum- 
stauccs, so temp^rateljs and moderately as its captors. 

With the close of the fighting, all violence ceased, and 
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not one female waa exposed to insult or injury.* The 
*fi)U of Ghuznec opened the way to Cabul, and opened more 
roads than one. Colonel (now Sir Claude Martin) Wade 
had assembled near Peshawer 1,000 of the Seikh contingent, 
and more than 4,000 of the shah’ s Ipries. With this force he 
was to move upon Cabul, by Jellalabad, Wade forced his 
way through the Khyber Pass, the enemy flying from a fort 
which was considered os the key of that pass. Jellalabad 
was defended by Mohamed Ak bar Khan, second son of Dost 
Mohamed, and afterwards famous for the vengeance he took 
upon the iuvaders. This chief h^d 2,500 men and fourteen 
guns ; but on the fall of Ghur.nee be was hastily recalled 
lor the defence of Cabul. This at once opened the way for 
Colonel Wado’s forces through the rest of the passes, and 
placed Jellalabad in our hands. Wade was so close upon 
Akbar Khau that ho compelled him to abandon all his 
artilleiy and camp equipage, which, together with horses, 
buDocks, and 7,000 rounds of ball-cai'tridges, fell into our 
hands. 

On the 30th of July Sir John Keane, with the main 
army, marched from Ohuznee to Cabul, Ho crossed the 
ridge of a mountain, said to he 9,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and went through another deep and narrow defile 
without encountering any resistance. As Sir .John Keane 
drew nigh, Dost Mohamed quilted his throne and his 
capital, and fled with 600 horsemen to seek a refuge in the 
wide country beyond the O.vus. 

But nearly at the same time that this news was received 
at our head-quarters, Sir John Ke.me learned the death of 
Eunjoet Sing, the Lion of Lahore, an event which materially 
and injuriously affected the triple alliance. Detaching a 
very inadequate party of cavalry in pursuit of the fugitive 
king. Sir John Keane and Shah Sujah marched leisurely on 
to Cabul, imder the walls of which they encamped on the 
evening of the 6th of August. On the afternoon of the 
next day, Shah Sujah, Sir John Keane, the general officers 
of the army, Bumes, Mac Naghten, and other officers of the 

* Bnist. This writer adds — It may not be snperfluons to add, that 
long before this, the commissariat store of intoxicstiog liquor had been 
exhausted, and Sir J. Keane commanded a temperance army. To the 
want of liquor is ascribed by the medical ugen the unprecedented celerity 
with which the injuries of our wounded were healed.” 
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mission, or of the staff, made a pompous and triumphant 
entrance into the capital. The people were respectful and*- 
orderly, but cold; the chiefs wei-c absiut; there was no 
enthusiasm. 

Some of these vaius'lorious Englishmen, not satisfied 
with riding iu triumph, had put it into the restoi'ed shah’s 
head to create an order of knighthood, and to confer the 
first badges upon themselves ! 

While this foolery w.as in progi'css at Cabul, the Afghans 
were murdering every British officer or soldier that they 
could surprise outside ot j;he camp.'*' 

Considering the work as done, Kir .Tohn Keane humed 
hack to India, and from thence to England, to be raised to 
tlic peerage by the title of Baron Keane of Ghuznee and 
Cnppoquiji (with ii pension of £2,000 a year), and to receive 
the thanks of parliinnent. The shouts of triuuipli and ap- 
plause were, however, mingled with the expression of many 
doubts, and some severe criticLsni. Lord Ellenborougli 
declared the war to ha^o been a folly, and said it remained 
to be seen whether it might not prove a crime. Lord Auck- 
land, as governor-general, also received his meed of approval : 
he was raised in the peerage to the rank of an earl. 

The Bombay column (juitted Cabul on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, the Bengal troiips remaiiied for nearly a month 
longer, but by the 20th of October, all f he force =. returning 
for the present to India, Jiafl left KLah KuJ.ah’s capilal. Tlio 
cold was severe in the niouijtain-pa«se'i, thick ice was found 
upon the roads, the bodie.s of dead eiimels and horses lay 
frozen all around, and, without having to encounter any 
enemy, ouf retiring eo]unui.s suffered very .severely. 

Seldoiii ha\o treojv been left i'l a more uncertain or more 
hazardoun pn dic.'uncnt th.«ii tin- army wliieli was left to 
seeure*Shali Kijjah on liis throne. In the month of January 
tliO'C was a liill of snow nearly fi^e fi'et deep. Tho poor 
sepoys suffered cruelly, and even the British soldiers, who 
were only iudiirereutly provided with clothes and blankets, 
shivered on those mountains and table-lands. The Afghans 
remained inactive until tho return of spring ; but then the 
Ghil/ies and other powerful tribes began to unite their 
cavalrj-, and to attack our outposts. At the same time the 
people dwelling on the hills and in the glens, not only re- 


* Dr. Kennedy, ‘ Campsi^ of the Army of the Indns.’ 
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fiued to pay any taxes or tribute to Sbah Sujah, but also 
jwfused to sell proTisiona to our cotnmissariat. As the ice 
and snow melted, and left the roods and mountain-paths 
passable, a fierce var of posts commenced. This war&re 
aloae ‘would have worn out our army. As the summer 
advanced it assumed a bolder character. Bosf Mohamed, 
after a narrow escape from being betrayed and murdered by 
the king, or ruler, of Bokhara, received assistance in hia 
extremity from the khou of Kokun, on the Persian border ; 
and in company with one i)f his sous, Afzul Khan, he pro- 
ceeded to Afghanistan, to stir up the country to undertake 
a holy war for the expulsion of {he unbelieving English. 
Some uatiro Afghan troops, w'hicli Shah Sujah liad raised, 
began to desert to the l)ost, who had collected a great 
number of Usbeg Tartars. As the expelled ruler advanced 
upon Cabul, several severe actions were fought, in which our 
fine artillery practice and our grape and shrapnel gave ua 
the victory, and inflicted terrible losses on the enemy. At 
last, driven from post to post. Dost bloliamed made up his 
mind to surrender to Mir "William Mac Maghten, or to Sir 
Alexander Bumes, who were both left at Cabul, the first as 
ambassador or envoy. On the evening of the ‘ilrd of No- 
vember, 1840, as Mae Naghten was returning from his 
evening ride, and was within a lew yards of his own resi- 
dence in the Balia ilissar, or citadel of Cabul, a soUtaiy 
horseman galloped up to liim, and told him that Dost 
Mohamed hud arrived, and sought his protection. The 
words were scarcely said ore the chief lumsclf appeared; 
and, alighting from his horse, he presented his sword to the 
envoy. The Dost had quitted the field of battle* late the 
preceding evening, and had ridden straight into Cabul, a 
mstonce of sixty miles. On the 12th of November Dost 
Mohamed was sent ofi' for India under a strong tfscort. 
He waited at Peslmwcr tiU joined by bis family, which 
consisted of nearly 700 persons, of whom about one half 
were females, rourteen of his sous surrendered, Akbar 
Khan alone holding otit against us to the eud. The Dost 
was allowed to visit Cidcutta, where the governor-general 
received him with much respect and courtesj-. Three lacs 


* The chief’s last battle — the battle of Purwan Durrah — in which some 
of oar sepoy regiments had behaved lihe downright cowards, and in which 
Dr. Lord, one of our numerous political agents in the country, Lieutenant 
Broedfoot, and Comet Crispin were killed and cut to pieces. 

2 s 
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of rupees, or about £30,000 a year, were allotted to boa 5 
and he took up hig lesidenco at Mussooree, on our souths 
west frontier, where he remamed till 1843. 

The Burrender of Dost Mohained, and the activily of our 
moveable columns under Crcneral Sale, Colonel Xlennic, and 
other active'aud intelligout officers, brought tho couot^ all 
round Cabul to a tranquil state. But the calm was deoep* 
tive ; it was but a lull in the storm ; and although this was 
clearly seen and frankly stated by many of our officers, our 
infatuated envoy would not sec^, it, and would not take 
warning. " ^ 

Before the Bombay column cleared out of the country 
the celebrated fortress of Khelat was stormed and taken, 
and Mecnib Khan, who had paid so little respect to the 
treaty which Bumes had concluded with him, and several 
other Bclooi-hce chiefs, wore slain. This was a brilliant 
operatiou, which will bear comparison with any exploit our 
frioops ever performed in India. 

while comparative tranquillity reigned in and around 
Cabul, insurrections broke out among the fierce tribes that 
inhabit the country to tho east of the Bolan Pass. At the 
same time some of the ameers of 'Sciudo called their followers 
to the field, united their bands, cud ihreatcued all our com* 
munientions between Al'gluuiistan and our own protinces. 
Several serious disasters wore sustained l>y our troopa, and 
more and more oremit's collected. 

In May, 1841, Major Pottingcr prognostic ated the coming 
storm, reprcseutiug to the euto^ the iusufficieiicy of our 
mUitaij' force iu some (iiidrters,a3idthc badness of their can- 
tonraenls'in nearly all places. The major was looked upon 
as ar alarmist. About Ihe end of Hepteriibor the roads near 
Cabul sw. armed with jtredaleiy bonds, and three G-hilzie 
chiefs of note quitted Cabtil, alter ])luiidering a rich caravan, 
and look up a strong position iii the defile of Khoord Cabul, 
only ten miles from the capital . At the same time intelli* 
gence was received that Dost Mohamed’s ablest and fiercest 
son, Akbar Khan, was eoUectiug trno 2 )s in various parts of 
the conntrt’. General Sale cleared tho pass of Khoord 
Cabul, but not without hard fighting and considerable loss.* 

* After restoiin^ Shah Sujah to hi'* throne, an agreement was entered 
into with the Ghii^ie chi^, that a certain sum of mOToy should be ^ud 
to them yearly out of the Cabul treasury, if they would kee^p the Khoord 
Cabul Pass opeu^ a&d offer no molestation to our troops on their psssage 
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This iras in the montii of October, and ail through this 
■month our efBcers were insulted in their cantonments at 
Cabu], and many attempts were made to assassinate them. 

On the 2nd of November, at an early hour, intelligence 
was brought to cantonments that a popular putbmak had 
taken place in the city, and that a general attack had been 
made on the houses of all British officers residing at Cabnl. 
The ’envoy Mac Naghten was in the cantonments, but 
Barnes was in the city. At about 8 a.u., a hurried note 
was received from BumSs, who stated that the minds of 
the people had been excited by some evil reports, but 
expressing a hope that he should succeed in quelling the 
commotion. An hour after this, it was reported in the 
cantonment that Bumes had h^u murdered, and that 
Cwtain Johnson’s treasury had been plundered. 

Blames were now seen to issue from that part of 'the city 
where they dwelt, and an incessant repoA of fire-arms 
seemed to roll through the town from end to end. It was 
soon ascertained, that the rabble who first commenced the 
attack did not exceed 300 men, and that with Sir Alexander 
were massacred his brother, Lieutenant Bumes, Lieutenant 
"W. Broadfoot, and every man, woman, and child found on 
the premises.* Our generals and superior officers, were all 
BO thunderstruck ns to be incapable of adopting more than 
the most puerile of defensive measures. Coward as he was. 
Shah iSujah sent out one of his own sons, with a number of 
his immediate Afghan retainers and two guns, to restore 
order ; but no support was rendered by our troops. 

between Cabul and Jellalabad. Little dependenre could he placed on 
audi a bargain ; but it is said that the bargain was first broken hj na or 
by our ally, Shah Sujab, and that this provoking circumstance contributed 
in a great measure to the disasters which followed. 

* ‘ The Military Operations at Cabul, &c., with a Journal of Impri- 
sonment in Afghanistan,’ by Lieutenant Vincent £yre, of the Bengal 
artillery, late deputy-commissuriat of ordnance at Cabul. 

Speaking charitably of his errors, and making no allusion to a very 
cortent report of gross uud provoking misconduct, Lieutenant Eyre 
aays-^“ No man, surely, iu a highly responsible public situation — espe- 
cially in such a one as that held by the late Sir Alexander Burnes— ought 
ever to indulge in a state of blind security, or to neglect salutary warning*, 
however small. It is indisputable that such warnings had been given to 
him, especially by a respectable Afghan named Taj Mahomed, who, on 
the very previoua night, went in person to fir A. Bumes to put him on 
bis guard, but returned disgusted by the incredulity with which hie aaaer- 
tiona were received.” 


2 2r2 
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Sir William Mac Naghten said that the storm wocdd sooa 
blow over of itself. Evciy minute that was lost in iiukitioflf 
raised the numbers and the audacity of the insux^ents. Hie 
chief command of our astounded and bewildered ann^ 
(bewildered, much more by the inactivity and stupor of tiieir 
leaders than by the proceedings of the Afghans) was at tins 
timp. held bv Major-Greneral Elphinstone, a most amiable 
and at one time a gallant officer, but who had been suffering 
a long and painful illness, which, affecting his nerves, had 
worn out his mind as much as kis body. He was utterly 
incapable of acting in ,.this sudden emergency with the 
promptitude and vigour necessniy for the preservation of 
Ms troops, and the officers next in command under .him 
seem to nave been — vrithout the same physical and unavoid- 
able causes — as incapable as himself, and to have slirunk 
from all responsibility. The cantonment occupied by the 
army for so iflany months was as had as had could he, and 
the magazine of provisions was placed in the most exposed 
and least defensible part of it, detached from our works of 
strength. All the calamities which befel our ill-starred 
force might be traced more or less to the defects of our 
position ; and whether we look to its situation or to its con- 
struction. this cantonment at Cahul must ever be spoken of 
08 a disgrace to our milit.sry skill and judgment.* 

On the ard of A' ovember, the day after the outbreak, 3,000 
Ghilzies rushed through the Klioord Cahul Pass towards 
the capital, and other numerous bauds began to collect on. 
tlie hills, ^Vc cannot, and we need not, narrate what fol- 
lowed : the fearful si ory, with all its horrible and humiliating 
details, is fresh in th<’ memory of every Englishman. Our 
eomniauding officers continued in their imbecility until our 
troops weie infected with downright cowardice : not merely 
the shlveringhali'-starved sepoys, but our British-born soldiers 
eon i-red heloi-e a barbarous and stupid enemy wboni they 
had so often beaten. Discipline disappeared; hut never hail 
discipline been pul to a severer test ! The brave soldier 
may be expected to bear eveiything except the self-erident 
imoecility and fatuity of his commanding officers. On the 
4th of November, our people ran away from thecommissa- 

* Lieutenant Vincent Eyre. “ Tlie cantonment had a low rampart and 
a narrow ditch ; it# form fvas a paraUelngram ; it had round flanking 
bastions at each romer, but every one of these bastions was commsuided 
by some fort or hill.” 
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mt. Ibrt, aad all our stores, clothing, and pTorisions 
•to the enemy, except two days’ supply of provisions in oaa> 
tonments. On the 5th an attack was made to recover pos* 
session of the commissariat fort; but our officers again 
behaved like fools and our mdn like cowards, and the enemy 
remained in possession of the rich prise they Sad obtained. 
Tim object or the enemy was to starve the army out of its 
cantAument and to this end the chiefs exerted all their 
influence to prevent our troops being supplied from any 
of the neighbouring forts. On the 9tli, (Jeneml Elphin- 
stone’s weak state of health rei^ered the presence of a 
coadjutor absolutely iieccssarj'^ to relievo him from the com- 
mand of the garrison ; and Brigadier Shelton, the second in 
command, was, at the earnest request of Sir W. Mac 
liaghtcn, summoned in from the Balia Hissar, in the hope 
that he would rouse tlio sinking coniidenec of the troops. 
Shelton was scarcely in the cantonment cre*a quarrel or a 
wide diS'ereuco of opinion arose between him and Mac 
Naghten. The brigadier had from the first despaired of 
being able to hold out the winter at Cabul, and strenuously 
advocated an immediate retreat to Jellalabad. 

Ou the 13th, Shelton made a tolerably spirited and suc- 
cesaful sally upon some of the Afghan tribes, that were now 
occupying all the hills which surrounded and commanded 
our cantonment, the said cantonment being a piece of low 
swampy ground ; but the Afghans soon returned, and con- 
tinueu to annoy our troops with their unceasing fire of 
inusketiy'. Alajor Pottingcr, badly wounded, Ins assistant, 
Mr. Haughton, who had lost a band, and had been gashed 
on the neck, a sepoy of our Gorkha regiment, a' moonshee, 
and another native, arrived on the 151h, from a position 
at Charikar; and tliese were all that were left out of 100 
men who hod occupied the said post ; all the rest, iflen and 
officers, liad been butchered by too Afghans. 

How provisions had been obtained we know not,* but 
our army was still motionless in its cantonment on the 
22nd of November, when the terrible Akbar £hau arrived 
in Gabul, with some hundreds of well-mounted warriors. 
His arrival was immediately followed by the defection of 
several chiefs, who had hitherto professed great friendship 

* It appears that for some time proviifona wore obtained from the 
contigsona village of Beymaroo, the proprietor of which was largely 
bribed by our envoy. 
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to the English. On the 23rd, Shelton sallied ag^ in 
in order to dear the way for oiir foraging parties, and wab • 
driven back with severe loss, after having committed in this 
one miserably disastrous affair, no fewer than six (mpital 
military errors. By this time our troops had lost all ccn* 
fidence in their officers ; and they wore starving with 
hunger as well as n itb cold. On the 26th, a letter was 
received by Mac' Naghtenfrom Osman Khan, who proposed 
that the British should quietly evacuate the country, and 
leave tho Afglmns to govern iitaccording to tlieir own 
rules, and with a king of their omi choice. General Elphin* 
stone eagerly caught at this overture for retreating. On 
the 27'th, two doputlc's from the Afglian chids came into 
our c-iiitonment io propose the terms. These were, that 
we should deliver up 8hnh Sujah and nil liis family, lay 
down our arms, and make an unconditional surrender. 
Mac Xaghteiiveplicd, “ that the* terms were too dUhonoun- 
able to bo entertained for a moment.” “'Well,” said the 
deputies, “we shall meet agiuii in battle!” “"We shall, 
at all events, meet at tlie day of judgimnit!” replied our 
doomed ouvov . 

On the 8th of December, Mae Xaglitcu, in a public letter, 

S uested the general to state wl'cHher the only alternative 
; was not to negotiate for our eat'e retreat out of tho 
country, on the most favourable lerm^ possible? — the 
desponding, dying Btphiustone, gave a fatal response in tho 
affirmative. On the 11th of IlccembcT. iVlae Nagliten, 
aecompaniec’ by Captains iiawrence, Alaekensie, and Trevor, 
went out to meet certain grc>at khnus and Jieads of tribes. 
Among ihese chiefs \v<'’’e some who had betrayed Dost 
Mohamed and who lead now betrayed Khali Sujah. Tho 
terrible Akbar Khan, who had nc^^ver submitted to the 
English, was there ; and he sternly negath ed every pro- 
position that our envo^ advanced, dem.mdmg little short of 
an uncondiiionol surrender. During tbi.s conference in tho 
open plain, a liuUet whistled over the head of Sir "William 
Mac Naghten ; but his hour was not yet come. At last it 
was agreed, that the British should evacuate Afghanistan; 
that ^hey should ho permitted to return unmolested to 
India, and supplies of every description be afforded them on 
their road thitbqr; that Dust Mohamed Khan and his 
family should be allowld to return to their country ; that 
Shah Sujah and his family should have the option cf 
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nansiniiig at Cabxil, or proceeding xrith the British tnx^, 
•that means of transport for the conveyance of our baggage, 
stores, etc., should be fumished; that no British force 
should ever again be sent into Afghanistan, unless called for 



foundation of mutual ffoot/ offices, etc. 

Oh the 14fch of December was commenced the most dis- 


astrous and appalling retreat that had ever been recorded 
in authentic history, hiaking allowance for the difference 
of numbers, the retreat of the french from Moscow was 
less dreadful than this. Tn both cases, snow and ice, and 
nakedness and famine, slew more than the sword. On the 
20th of December, Sir Willisim Mac Naghten had an inter- 
view with the chiefs, who now demanded that a portion of our 
guns and ammunition should be given up, and that Briga- 
dier Shelton should be put into their handft as a hostage. 
Lieutenant Sturt, in whom the English spirit had not 
become extinct, proposed to the general to break off the 
treaty and march forthwith to Jellalabad, where Sale was 
stoutly maintainiug hiinsell'. But the general colled a 
council of war, — and a council of war never fights. On 
the 22nd of December, as our troops were preparing to 
follow the van division, Akbar Khan sent to invite our 
envoy to another conference. On the following day Mac 
Kagnten went to the place appointed, presented Akbar with 
a beautiful Arab horse, and was barbarously murdered undmr 
the eyes of that khan and of other chiefs. It is even 
said that Akbar himself did the foul deed, shooting his 
victim through the body with a richly-mounted pistol which 
Mac Naghten had sent him only a tew hours before. The 
body was hacked to pieces by the aimed fanatics, who car- 
ried the head into the city, and triumphantly exhibited it 
to Captain ConoUy, one of the prisoners who had been 
taken. Not an arm was raised to avenge Mac Nagh ten’s 
fate — ^nothing could reanimate our troops, or the wretched 
men who commanded them. All went on as if, with one 
accord, to complete their disgrace and seal their doom — all 
except a few English hearts, who murmured and remon- 
strated, but who had not moral courage sufficient to incur 
the heavy and awful responsibUitj^ of pitting their com- 
manding officers under arrest, appealing to the tiwips, and 
assuming the command themselves. There were more 
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councils of war called, to end in more vacillAting and mad^ 
ness ; it waa agreed to leave behind all our guns except six ;• 
to give up all our treasure ; to give up married men, witii 
their wives and families, as hostages ; to pay Osman. Khan, 
and some other treaehoroua villains, live lacs of rupees, in 
hills drawn upon India, hut negotiated on the spot 1^' a 
merchant of Cashmere and some Hindu bankers; the said 
Osman JChan engaging to escort the whole army in skfety 
to Feshaner. In vain did 3Iajor Pottinger raise his manly 
voice against this useless debasement (and never were 
'RngriiaTi soldiers so debased before as to buy a way out 
of an enemy’s country!)— the rest of the officers compos- 
ing the council declared, one and all, that the bargain must 
be struck. And, aecordinglj, the bills were given, aud 
English ladies were dcdivcivd Over as hostages, if not at 
this moment, a little later. 

Ontlie6th*of Januiirj, 1842, our head-quarters and tho 
rest of our army cleared out of the eantomnents at Cabul, 
to march in the depth of u inter through a country of per- 
haps unparalleled diflicuily. The strength of our whole 
force was at this tijue estimated at about 1,500 lighting 
men; tho cauip-fi'llowers, at a moderate computation, 
amounted lo about 12,000 men, \\(>men, and children. At 
the momeni tho rcar-giuird cleared out of the cantonments, 
the Afghans began to plunder the baggage, and to follow 
and lire upon our soldiers ; aud these operations can scarcely 
be said to Imvo cea.-icd until there was jiothing left to plun- 
der or to kill. "We tv ill not follow this demoralized and 
degraded arm} through the horrors of tlie passes of Khoord 
Cahul, Tezeeii, and Gmidamuck. General Elphinstone, 
.almost at tho point of deatli, gate himself up to one of the 
khans. Tho lauics and wounded were given up ; Dr. Brjdon, 
who esdaped In a miracle, was the only officer that reached 
tlio garrison ut' Jellalabad in safety, and a mere handful of 
sepoys and eamp-follofl ei's entered the fortress, vihich Sale 
liod held, m sjutc of General Elphinstone’ s orders to him to 
evacuate. Counting camp-followers, women, and children, 
more than 26,000 human beings had perished on the retreat. 
A few hundreds — ^mostly native Indians — had been caiTied' 
away captive, to be made slaves, or to bo kept for tho sake of 
ransoms. , ^ 

Our protege Shah Sujah, though abandoned and left to 
Ms own resources, was mot onlj' able to maintain himself in 
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tihe BaUa Hissor, but also to acquire friends and aUies. The 
* idfghan chiefs, ever divided bj jealousies, factions, and feuds, 
b^on to intrigue against one another as soon as the English 
were gone, and some of these sent secret assistance, whilst 
others sent openly to the shah in the citadel. _ 

In the city of Candahar General Nott gallantly maintained 
himself; and, instead of waiting for the enemy behind the 
mud wall aad ditch of the place, he sallied, on the 12th of 
Januaiy, with five and a h^’ regiments of infantiy, 1,000 
horse, and sixteen piece* of artillery, attacked the enemy, 
about 5,000 strong, who were in formidable position, and 
completely defeated and routed them. Ghuznee, famed for 
its gate, and the powder-bags that had blown it open, was 
helcfby Colonel Palmer, with one native regiment and some 
artillery. The veteran Sale added to his well-earned repu- 
tation by his defence of Jellalabad, on the retention of which 
nearly everything now depended.* The Afghans were com- 
pletely balked in their plans by oiir refusal to vacate the place. 

Finding that Sale would not yield to threatening messages, 
Akbar Khan sent an army ngiiinst him. By the 22nd of 
Januaiy the place was surrounded by about 8.000 or 0,000- 
men, including 2,500 good eavalry. It was commanded for 
some time by Akbar Khan hiinni‘lf.+ Fortunately Sale had 
pro\'i8ion3 enoiigli for three or four months, and his foraging 
parties were so well conducted that they gathered grass for 
their horses and cattle in spite of the enemy, who neither 
knew how to bloekade, nor how to besiege a place. The 
courage of the garrison was further kept up by intelligence 
that a force under Colonel AVild was about. to attempt 
inarching to the relief of J ellalabad, and that General Pollomr, 
with a fresh army from India, was cro.ssing the Punjaub. 
Colonel Wild could not got through the terriblo^Khyber 
Pass, either by force of arms or by force of money ; but 
Pollock kept steadily advancing. J A long time must, how- 


* Soon after clearing the Khoord Cabul Pass, on the 12th of October, 
be had fought on, tor eighteen days, as far as Gundamuck. and had reached 
Jeilalabad on the 12th of Xovember, nhen Generals Elphinstone and 
Shelton, through their indecision, a ere aacniicing the army in the Cabul 
cantonments. 

f MS. of a young ofRcer of the Bengal establishment. 

t All the hopes of our jieople at d ellalabad were li\ed upon General 
Pollock ; and every one there seems to lave bAiered that be woold 
retrieve the disgraces he had suffered. 

“Tbt address of General Pollock to his troops," says one who wa» 
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ever elapse before FoUock could complete a march of 500 car 
600 mileB, and in the mterim Sale and his garrison must; 
trust to their own resources, to their own artillcij, mnB> 
hets, and bayonets, and their own stout hearts. As the 
siege or blockade commenced, the old mud walls of Jellalabad 
were rent by a tremendous earthquake. All the paraMts 
which Sale had built up with so much labour were sh^en 
down, several of hia bastions wore injured, a considerable 
breach was made in the rampart of a curtain iu the 
Peshawer &ce, the Cabul gate of the town was reduced to a 
shapeless mass of ruins, ofid about one-third of the town 
itself was demolished. Other shocks of the earthquake came 
in rapid succession. In tho MS. journal of an intelligent 
young oftcer. which is now before us, we see, for some time, 
two or three earthquakes noted nearly c^el7 day or night. 
General Sole himself says, in one of his despatches, that the 
city was kept iit constant alarm, and that in little more thaoi 
one month there were 100 distinct shocks. Some of these 
were very violent. The Afghans, however, never had suffi- 
cient confidence to attempt a real assault on the crazy old 
place, and Sale frequently sent out small detachments, which 
marched through and through the ill-couueclcd Afghan 
lines. 

Nott still held out in Tandahar, mid was ready, on receiv- 
ing some Biippltcs mid reinforcements, to co-operato with 
Pollock and Sale m au advance upon L'ahul * Tlie hrai o 

w.Qi Sale, anri nag at ihe moment looking with eager eyes for the relief, 
“ bag excited the praise and admiTabon of every one who hag read it. 
Here we all hope to gee bettei dijs and better doingg than we have wit- 
nessed tinder onr former cuimnandiug officers.” — MS. Joamal of a 
tfonng Officer. The date of the entry is the 14tb of April. 

* " It IS ou record,” says "Nolt, llvat I informed the Indian govern- 
ment that I could hold the cnuutiy (Candahar and Lower Afghanistan) 
for any time ; it i« on recorri that 1 informed Lord Auckland, as far back 
•g December, If'll, that I could, with pcrmigaion, re-occupy Cabul with 
the force under mv command: theie was nothing to prevent it but 
the unaccountable panic which prevailed at the seat ot government.” — 
Letter from General Nott to General J. R. Lnmley, adjutant-gener^ of 
l^e army ; dated Lucknow, 4tb April, 1843. 

The Indian government, however, continued to despond. In a letter 
from the governor- general in council to the secret committee at home, 
dated February the 19tb, 1842 (nine daya before the arrival of Lord 
EUenboroiigh at Calcutta), it is written ” On the 31st of January we 
erpreggly informed Major-Gdnenil Pollock that Jellalabad was not n 
place which we desired to retain at all basords, and that, after securing 
Sir R. Sole's brigade there, aad giving every practicable relief to parties 
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men were all eager to retrieve the honour of our arms, and 

• to rescue the English ladies and oil the other prisoners &om 
the hands of the barborisns. General Sale Lad a wife and 
daughter in. captivity ; it may, therefore, be conceived with 
what feeling he heard that the Indian govennnent he was 
bound to obey, ititended to recall all onr forces, to eva- 
cuate every part of Afghanistan, and to trust to negotiations 
andtaonoy for the liberation of the prisoners, leaving our 
disgrace unrcinedied — our prestige destroyed. It is now no 
secret that an order to this eflect was issued by Lord Auck- 
land, who had been dragged into^ho war by the vmiity and 
presumption of rash men, and who was now listening to the 
counsels of desponding and timid men. In the mean time, 
the government which had procured the appointment of hia 
lordship had been displaced, and succeeded (on the 30th of 
August, 1841), by the second administration of Sir Robert 
Peel. Tt was impossible that Lord Auekls&id should long 
retain his place : Lord Ellcuborongh, who had been pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, and who strongly denounced 
the impolicy of the war, was appointed, on the 23rd of 
Eecemher, 1841, to succeed him. 

from Cabul, we would wi^h him. rather than run extreme riskc at Jel- 
lalabad, to arrange for withdrawal from it, and the asnemhlagp of all hia 
foreo at or near Peshawer." — Thie letter is signed — ‘ Auckland — W. W. 
Bird — W. Casement.’ — H. T. Prinsep. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I 

Tjoud Eli/EKbohoitiH iirrhod in India on tiie 28tli of 
Eebruai}', 1812. His earliest attention was demanded by 
the state of affairs on ihe Indus, nhero the ameers of 
Bcinde lontinned in a doubtful attitude, and by our troops 
and captnes ui Afghanistan. Those captives n ere putting 
up earnest, but at times almost liopeless, prat ers for their 
liberation— a liberation nhich even the women of the party 
seemed to have thought was not to be obtained by negotia- 
tion and ransom, but by hard fight ing. 

In quitting India, Lord Auckland had left the country in 
confusion and dismay. Borne new fuihires and disasters 
contrihufed to depress the spirits of Lord Ellenborongli and 
bis council. Ghuznee was reeiqjt'in’d hy Ihe Afghans: the 
poor sepoys loft there were all Irost-blttcji and rendered 
spiritless and unfit for >.ei-vice; pTO^iaiolls A\en‘ not to be 
obtained; relief was despaired of; uiid on flu (5tli of March 
Colonel Palmer evacuated the ]daee, in pursuance of a capi- 
tulation with some of I'l" Afghan ehiol’s. The diminished 
force had scairely manhed out of the citadcJ ere it was 
attacked by tlie stuuge, fanatic Gliazoe.s. On one spot an 
English olficor, his wife, the ir sciwauts, .and thirty sepoys 
were in^lipsacrt’d. Kathe Avomeu and children, and sepoys 
as helpless as they — their powder being all eonsnmed — were 
butchered by the Ghaiee knives, or w ere knocked down in 
heaps by discharge s of artillery. Colonel Palmer was put to 
the torture; and then he and his nine survi\iug British 
ofBcors were t brown into a small and filthy dungeon. A'carly 
at the same time, General England, who was taking stores 
and reiuforcementB to C.andahar, came upon the enemy in an 
unexpected position, and met with a reverse ; and this, 
though trifling in its coMcquences, and easy to be repaired, 
contributed to renew tbe panic of the Indian government. 
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Oeneral Pollock was ordered to be ready to retreat, and 
• IfTott received ordera to retreat aimultaneoud^y mth bim. 

But for the courage and decision of Sale and that first- ' 
rate Indian officer, General ^ott, there would hare been a 
renewal of retreat long before this time. "Wlien other men 
were absolutely craven-hearted, Nott was full * of resolution 
and of hope. When the whole extent of our disasters at 
Cabul and ip the passes became known to bim at Candahar, 
he wrote to Lord Auckland beseeching bim not to he dis- 
heartened for a moraeat, and cheerfully undertaking to 
march fi:om Candahar to Cabul, ^ sobn as the roads should 
be passable. During six months ho had reiterated his advice 
and his offers ; in spile of repeated ordera to retreat, he still 
maintained that there was no honour, or even safety, in any 
courso but the bold one. He was indignant at the panic 
which prevailed at Calcutta and almost everywhere else. He 
exclaimed : “ Stupid bluudcrs caused disasttA-s at Cabul— is 
that a reason for the despair of a mighty empire ? I do 
greatly wonder at such deep lolly.” 

At a later period the -vetorau wrote ; “ Had I not re- 
mained sternly determined, there would have been no advance 
on Ghuzneo and Cabul, and wo should have left Afghan- 
istan in disgrace, being laughed at by the whole worl^ and 
aU India would have been up in ams. I was obliged more 
than once to save their honour and their lives in spite 
of themselves. My sepoys always acted nobly, and I could 

have douc auytliiug with them But when among 

our own countrymen all was panic ami infatuation, from 
Lord Auckland down to the drum-boy, what could liave been 
expected but disaster aud disgrace ? When I endeavoured 
to uphold the honour of my country, aud to save it from 
disgrace, I was told — mark this ; it is on official record — 
was told : ‘ Tour conduct has been injudicious, aifd shows 
that you are unfit for any command.’ "* 

But very soon after his arrival iu India, Lord Ellenhorough 
learned to appreciate Nott, and his lordship was the first 
in power that ever did so. 

In a happy moment the governor-general in council pro- 
nounced the word “ Porward ; ” and from that moment the 
future began to brighten — our disgraces to be remedied. 

* Extracts from Sir W. Nott's papers, a^pablisW ia the " Quarterly 
Review,” No. clvi. October, 1846. 
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We speak not of Tengeauce for the past : this was not a 
war of retaliation and revenge ; it was a war of reitrieval — a* 
war of liberation. 

In the meanwhile Sale had continned to hold out manfiilly 
behind the shattered walls of Jellalabad. His sorties had 
been still more Irequenl and succesaiiil, costing Akbar Elhan 
a great loss in killed and wounded. On the mmming of the 
7th of April, Sale defeated the khan in the open field, took 
two Afghan standards, four of the guns which had been lost 
bj our Cabul army, and nearly aU Akbar’s ordnance, stores, 
tents, &c. Next to Sale ^imsdi‘ the heroes of this day were 
Lieutenant-Colonel Heunie, Colonel Monteith, Captains 
Broadfoot, I'ouwiek, Pattison, Oldfield, and Havelock, and 
Lieutenant 31aync. Unhappily, the gallant Dennie was 
killed. But notuitlisiandu]^ this victory, the situation of 
the brigade was still very precarious, for their protisions 
were almost aH consumed. 

At last, on the IGlh of April, General Pollock and his 
force am\ed at Jellalabad under a joyful salute of seventeen 
guns.* Pollock had soundly beaten the Afghans in the 
^□lyber Pass, and abo^ o it ; and before be reached JeUalabad 
the beleaguering army of Akbar Txhan was dissolved. 

As soon as il uas Liioun tbut General Pollock intended 
to advance, the people of Cabul began to desert that cily in 
great numbers. Many of the khans, cii her struck aw ay for 
their own mountama, or agreed that some one or two of the 
English prisoner'- should lie ndeasod in order to open 
friendly negotiations with the nctorious general. Just at 
this crisih Major-General Elphuistone breathed his last, — 
“a happy releaho for lum, ’ says a fellou -prisoner, “from 
suffering of mnid ami body ’ t 

But the ferwanl movriaent upon Cabul had not yet been 
detemiined upon by Jjord Jlllenborougb, and after that 
delcnuiiiatiou nas come to, much time uas required for col- 
lecting supplies of provisions and means of transport. Thus, 
after his junction with Sale, Pollock halted more than four 
months at Jellalabad, during which time the troops were 
much i^cted by dysentery and other sicknesses, arising 

* “ General Pollock," aays our young officer, " is very muck liked in 
camp, as being up to bis work, and not oaring bow tbe men dreit, so long 
as they JfpW.’’— MS. Conrnai. 

t lacutenani Vincent Eyre, ‘ Journal of Imprisonment in Afghanistan,* 
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cliiefly &om %ad and scanty food, inadequate clothing, and 
I the want of tents. 

By this time sereial of the Afghan chiefs were waging 
ferocious war upon one another in the neighbourhood of 
Cabul. The Shah Sujah was treacherously assassinated by 
one Sujah Dowlah, “ a handsome, quiet-lookidg man,” who 
now endeavourod to persuade the English prisoners that the 
shah had played ns Mse, and that he had performed a 
praiseworthy act in slaying Mm. But, by degrees, many 
of these chiefs became«wonderfuly anxious to prove that 
they bad always been the friends of the English, and that it 
was the late shah who made the*insiirrection in Oabul, and 
called upon the mountain tribes to destroy our army on its 
retreat through the passes.'* Shah Sujah’s youngest son. 
Putty Jung, was prodaimcd ting by one party ; while the 
Banikzics formed another party, and opposed him. The 
civil or clan warfare was now carried into the very heart of 
the city of Cabal ; and Putty Jung, who hoped to retain 
the treasure, if not the throne of his father the murdered 
shah, was closely besieged in the Balia llissar. On the 
6th of J une a mine was sprung under one of the towers of 
the Balia Hissar ; but the storming party was driven back 
with loss. On the following day, however, Putty Jung, 
finding his people disinclined to support him any longer, 
made terms with Akbar Khan and the other chiefs ; giving 
up a tower in the Balia Hissar to each of them, and retain* 
ing for himself possession of the royal residence. By tMs 
strange compact the citadel of Cabul was now divided be- 
tween four rival tribes, the Dooranocs, the Barukzies, the 
Ohilzies, and the Kuzzilbaehes. 

* .Strange uii it may appear, it is positively asserted by Tarions parties, 
that Shah Sujah promoted the insurrection in the city, from feelings of 
personal enmity to Burncs. * 

“ Captain Conolly bad obtained convincing proof that Shah Sujah 
originated the rebellion uitb a view to get rid of Burnes, whom be 
detested, and of several ehiets, whom he hoped to see fall a sBcrUiee to 
our vengeance ; little anticipating the ruinous result to himself and to ns. 
Poor Burnes had made but few friends among the chiefs, who now never 
mention his name but in terms of the bitterest hatred and scorn. The 
king conridered him as a personal enemy, nnd dieaded bis probable suc- 
cession to the post of envoy on the departure of Sir W. Mac Naghten.” 
—Eyre. 

See also a despatch from Lord Eilen^orougb,to General Sir Jasper 
NichoUa. His lordsbip is, however, of opinion that Shah Styah raUier 
adopted than originated the insurrection against our troops. 
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Pour days before the explosiou. of the mine, news was 
brought to Cabul that Glejieral Nott had gained a great < 
victoty under the walls of Candahar, and had killed 2,000 
of the Afghans. 

About the middle of July, Generals Pollock and Nott 
received positive instructions to moke the grand forward 
movement to advance on Cabul, as soon as they could get 
ready. On the ISih of August Nott left Candahar, *and 
put nimself in motion for Ghuznee, with the entire convic- 
tion that “one thousand aemya^ properly managed, will 
always beat ten tliousand Afghans.” He was at the head 
•of about 7,000 men. Geherals PoUock and Sale marched 
from Jollalabad on the 20th of August. Akbar Khan de- 
clared, with mi c.vpressiou of savage determination in his 
countenance, that so surely as our army advanced, he would 
take all his English prisoners into Toorkistan, and make 
presents of thotladies to diflercut chiefs of that wild country. 
Sultan Jan started to meet Nott before he should reach 
Ghuznee ; ho fancied ho was going to certain victory, but 
he sustained a complete and bloody defeat. Alter an 
■“ illustrious march,” 2fott reached Ghuznee : ho found that 
place deserted ; there was not e man, a woman, nor child in 
it. The Afghans had all fled from the toun, after fighting 
among themselves, and unroofing uud destroying the houses 
for the Buko of the timber. “ J orderc'd the fortifications 
■and citadel of Ghuznee to be destroyed.” said JS’ott. “It 
liad been the scene of treachery, mutilation, torture, starva- 
tion, and oniel murder to our uuresisling couutrymcn.”* 

General Pollock was eqmdly successful in liis advance, 
and both atmies \ver<! salisiactorily convinced that our sol- 
diers, both native aud European, only required competent 
commanders to ha invincible. There uas some hard fighting 
at the Jugilulliik Pass and at I'ezecn; hut our loss vras in- 
eonHiderahle. mid our coluniiis pressed forward until they 
reached the capiuil. 

The .Afghans expected tliat Kott aud Pollock would be 
at Oabul earl,\ in September. On tho 25th of August 
Akbar Khan kept liis threat by hurrying off his prisoners 
towards Toorkistan. Let us follow their steps. On tho 
3rd of September the unhappy party reached Bamecan, 
every indignity having been heaped upon them by the way. 

* Letter to Major-Geaeral J, R. Lnmley, adjutant- general of tho 
army, dated Lucknow, April 4tli, 1843. 
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There they were halted ander an old foii:, until fresh ordent 
•should be received from the terrible Akbar. On the lltfa, 
the feban Trho had charge of them, and who was “ a man 
that would do anything for money,” signed an agreement 
with five EngUsh oificers, who promised to give him 20,000 
rupees, and to insure him 1,000 rupees i)cr inonth. The 
khan then hoisted the flag of defiance on the walls of the 
fort,*tel]iug the jirisoners that they had no longer anything 
to fear — that they should not be carried into Toorkistan. 
Akbar’s orders to him had been to hunr tliem on their 
joiumey, and lo butcher all the sick, and all those for whom 
there was no conveyance. Several neighbouring chiefs, 
knowing how matters were going on at Cabul, and hoping 
to obtain some English money, came over to the fort, and 
tendered their allegiance to Ma^or Pottinger. Some two or 
three of them swore on the Koran to be faithful to the 
major and his companions ; who resolved, dn case Akbar 
should send troops against them, to hold out xvntil the 
arrival of assistance, oxen though they should bo reduced 
to cat the rats and mice, of which tliey had a grand stock 
in tho old fort.* 

On tho 15th of September a letter was received at the 
fori, stating that all Cabul had risen against Akbar ; that our 
army was close at hand ; that Akbar had fled to the Toha 
mountains ; and that other chiefs, who dreaded alike tlio 
vengeance of the English soldiers and the furj’'of the peojile 
of Cabul, had gone off in various directions, xvith oiJy a 
few followers. Upon lliis Jlajor Pottiixger, no loiif'rr a 
prisoner, but acting .is a viceroy, and making grants of land 
and assigning revenues to the hill chiefs, to keej) iliose bar- 
barians in good humour, determined to quit the old fort, 
and return with the whole parly along the road to Cabul. 
Attended by a number of chiefs, they set out from the fort 
on the 16th, hoping to meet some English troops on the 
rood, yet at the same time fearing that they might encoimter 
some formidable bond of Akbar’s desperate and vindictive . 
people. As they encamped for the first evening they re- 
ceived a letter, stating that Pollock’s force, after fighting 
from midday to midnight, had eventually forced the Khoord 
Cabul Pass, and had charged the enemy as far as the hills 
on the north side of tho city of Cabiilj that Nott had 
attacked and pursued them in anoflier direction ; that tho 
* Lady Sale, ' Journal of the Disasters in Afghanistan.’ 

2 O • 
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Kuzzilbashes and adlicrents of tlio late Shall Sujah had 
made themselves completely masters of the city ; and that* 
Akbar IGian, Sultan Jan, Ahmed Khan, and other hostile 
khans, who had all been defeated, were nowhere to be heard 
of. This was pleasant news ; but at the same time our 
returning prisoners were alarmed by the report that 2,000 
horse were following them up to recapture them, and to 
cany thom into the deserts beyond the Oius. However their 
last tears were soon remoi’ed : at two o’clock in tho momiug 
of the I7th they were roused fiyim their slumber by the 
arrival of a horseman with a letter from Sir Bichmond 
Shakespenr, nho was coming with 600 Kuzzilbashes to meet 
them. The party set off early, and at midday reached some 
deserted lorta at the foot of a mountain-pass. They were 
sitting under the walls of ono of these forts, sheltering 
themselves irom tlio sun, when, at three o’clock. Sir Bich- 
mond arrhed^ and was received with heartfelt pleasure. 
“ Nor,” says one of the party, “ could even the most 
thoughtless among us fail to recognize nud acknowledge, in 
all that had hefallcu us, the dictiuguishing grace and pro- 
tecting pro\ ideneo of a forbearing and nicrcunl G-od. Wo 
now, lor the fir^t lime, learned that General Pollock had 
reached (Jabul on the 151h, where one of lus first acts had 
been tii Liisioii tho di'partme uf the ICu/zilbashes to our 
aid. by a ctonatMii of 10,000 rupees.” * Hut tho party bad 
still a long march ami a difficult eoiinfry Iwtwcen them and 
Cabul, and were nut wifhout flu ir ajipreheu&ions tliat Akbar 
might make fouie desperate effort to recover his lost prey, 
yir B. yliakespear ibrwardid an earnest request to General 
Pollock that more troops might instantly be sent out to 
their support, as llit pass of iSuffed Kha'k, through which 
they must luai-eh, was reported to be occupied by a band of 
maraudi'i's. At the samo time it was determined that the 
party slioald move forward by forced marches, for which 
every facility was afforded hy the Kuzzilbash chiefs, sup- 
plying tlicni with fresh horses. On the 20tli they met an 
Bnglish ohicer, who gave them the welcome intelligence 
that General Sale’s brigade was only a few miles distant on 
the road to meet them. 

“All doubt was now' at an end; we were once more 
under the safeguard of British troops. General Sale was 
there in person ; and his liappincss at regaining his long- 
* Lieutenant Eyre, ‘ Journal.’ 
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lost irife and daughter mav be imagined.”* It was a glori- 
• ous rescue ; but, alas ! that the number rescued should be 
80 email. Major-Grcneral Shelton, of her majesty’s 44th foot, 
stands at the head of the list. The total number of all who 
were released and recovered by Nolt and Pollock’s brilliant 
ad’.ance to Cabul, and by Sale’s forward movement from 
that place, was only 122. Of this number nine were ladies, 
autT three tluj wives of non-commissioned officers or privates ; 
there were twenty-two children and thirty-four officers, 
and the rest, with the exception of two or three regimental 
clerks, were British non-commisgionc'd officers or privates. 
On the 21st the happy party marched uitli Sale’s bri- 
gade to Killa-Kazee, a village close to Cabiil. At 2 P.M. 
on the same day they started for General Pollock’s 
camp, on the plam east of Cabul. Near the tomb of the 
Emperor Baber they passed General Nott’s camp. Thence 
their road lay through the cily: the stredls were almost 
emptj, and an aw fill Riieuee prevailed. They went by the spot 
where Burnes’s house had stood ; the house was now' a heap 
of rubbish, and its pretty garden a desolate waste. The 
party entered General Pollock’s camp at sunset. Again 
the artillery uttered its boisterous notes of welcome, and 
old friends crowded around with hearty congratulations. 
Por tho present their cup of joy was full. But when the 
first rapture was over, rest and reflection, and the scenes 
which surrounded them, must have brought to their reeol- 
lection the thousands that had perished, and the many 
friends whose hones lay bleaching on the mountain-tops or^ 
in the dreadful passes. 

Some of the first sad occupations of our troops on reach- 
ing Cabul had been to collect the bones of their slaughtered 
countrymen and J'ellow -soldiers, and to give them interment. 
In some places tho skeletons lay in hcap^. They were nearly 
all headless, the Afghans having carried off most of the 
skulls as trophies. Horrible, agonizing efforts were made 
by some of our officers and men to recognize, in shattered 
bones and skulls, the mortal remains of some deal' friend 
and comrade. On tho spot where her majestj ’s 44th regi- 
ment had made their last stand, more than 200 skeletons 
were found lying close together, t 

Victory now accompanied the IJritishjStaudard wherever 

* Eyre. t MS. * Joamsl of a Young O&cer.’ 
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it Tras raised. One of the most confident predictions of 
those "who had pleaded for the continnance of the Com** 

S ’s commercial charter and monopolr of the China 
1 had been, verified ; from the moment that that trade 
had been thrown open, there had been nothing but dissen- 
sion and ednfusion at Canton, and the q^rrel that 
ensued had led to war and to the invasion of the Celestial 
Empire by a British fleet and army. The victories obtained in 
the rivers and on the plains of Ctnna were rapidly rumoured 
throughout India, and produced a stlutary impreasioii among 
the mountains of Afghani^an. They warned all our enemies 
that our enterprit-e, our strength, and resources were undi- 
minished. On the 21st of September, Lord EDenborough, 
being then at Simla, in the Himalaya mountains, issued an 
encouraging proclamation, in which he stated that he had 
that very day received the reports of three victories : one, 
obtained on the 30th of Augpist, by Major-General Nott, 
over 12,000 Afghans, thirty-eight miles to the south-west of 
Ghuznee; oue, on the 8th of September, by Major-General 
Pollock, over the troops of Mohamed Akbar Khan and the 
Ghilzio chiefs at JugduUuk ; and one, on the 16th of June, 
bv the expedition on the coast of China, within the mouth 
oi'thc river Yang-tse-Kiang. 

We liad, ho-wp>er, had quite enough of Afghan connec- 
tions and interfci’cnccs ; there was no longer a man tliat 
could be deluded by a vision like that of Bunics. On the 
Ist of October, J/ord Ellenhorough i.ssued a proclamation 
from SimJa. tJie .spot where Jjord ..iucldand laid declared the 
war, slating that tlie disasters in .Vfghanistan having been 
avenged upon e\crj' scene of j>ast mibiin tiine, the British 
Bi'my would be withdrawn to the Sutledge. And, on the 
12th of Oet<jber, after dtstroyiiig tlie fortifications, the 
Grand Bazaar, two mosques, and other buildings at Cabul, 
the British troops e\ai‘iiatc d it, and raarehed off in three divi- 
sions for Jell.ilabad, where they arrived in tlie course of the 
22ud and the two following days. 

From Jcllaiabad they continued their long march to 
Ferozepoor, where, as Lord Ellenhorough expressed it, they 
were “within our native boundaries.” The governor- 
general was at Ferozepoor to receive and welcome them. 
Beviews, dinners, qnd hajls ensued. In proposing the health 
of General Sale and the brave garrison of JeUalabad, Lord 
EUenborough said, that it w as they w^ho bad saved the name 
and fame of the British empire in India. At a grand 
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review on the Wst of December, 24,000 soldiers and 102 
« guns were mustered on this one spot.* 

The sword was now sheathed ; but not for a long season. 
The ameers of Sciude had behaved treacherously towards us 
while our troops were engaged and while sulfenng their un- 
speakable disasters in Af^onistan. After our«econd return 
from Cabul, being deluded as to tlie circumstances under 
W'hich wc hi}d retired, these proud chiefs, instead of showing 
a disposition to abide by their treaty and court our friend- 
ship, assumed a defiant hostile attitude. They conceived 
that we had been much weakened, if not beaten.f 

Oiir Indian government, under'‘Lord Auckland, discovered 
that the ameers had leagued themselves with the Ueikh chief 
of Mooltau, and with otiier powerful leaders, and that they 
were gradually forming an extensive combination against us. 
Lord Ellenhorough preferred breaking their streii^h now to 
waitiug for a future collision, when they might choose their 
own time, and possibly take us by surprise. 

On his lordship’s first arriv-Tl in the East, our Indian 
empire was indisputably in danger, and it was the new 
govemor-geucrul’s mission to put it in a situation of seen* 
rity ; to rebuke the pride and insolence of the barbariana 
wlio had been victorious, and of the barbarians who hoped to 
be so. The obligation of security was a necessity, paramount 
to all other considerations. As this was not to be obtained 
by treaty — as events had been allowed to come to that pass 
that our treaties were laughed at — there remained notliing 
but the ‘ultima ratio, n stern recourse to arms. 

“ The Mcindiaii war,” says its historian, “ was no isohited* 
event. It was the tail of the Afghan storm.” ’It was not 
entered upon pi’ccipitately. The govenior-general sent a 
warning letter to the ameers; and it was not until four 
months after sending the lei ter that he gave the ft)Ilowing 
instructions to Kir Charles Napier : “ Sliould any ameer or 
chief, with w horn we have a treaty of alliance and friendship, 
have evinced hostile designs against us, during tlie late 

• MS. ‘ JournalofaYoungOfficpr.’ Ladj Sale’s and LieutenantEyre’s 
Journals. Another work on this part of our Indian History, wliich'may 
be read with advantage, is ‘ Diary of a March througit Afghanistan and 
Scindc,’ by the Rev. J. N. Alien. Some excelleat notions of the scenery 
and architecture may be obtained from ‘ Views in .Afghanistan, &c., from 
Sketches taken during tlie Campaign,’ by Sir Keitii A. Jackson, Bart. 

+ Letters of Lord Ellenhorough, in ‘ Correspondence relative to Sdnde.’ 
Presented to both houses of parliament by command of her majesty, 
1843. j 
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events, 'whieli majhave indnced them to doubt the costti- 
nuouce of our power, it is the pi-ofent intention, of tiw* 
governor-general to inflict upon the treachery of snch ally 
and firiend so signal a punishment as shall effectually detw 
others from similar conduct ; but the govemojvgeneml 
would not prdcced in tliis course without the most complete 
and convincing evidence of guilt in the person accused.” 

When all were found guilty, the punishment must rdaeh 
aU. The ameers, faitliless abroad, were tyrannical at home ; 
they had not the aflbction of the people to rely upon. 
Theirs was indeed “t government hated by its subjects, 
despotic, hostile alihc to the interests of the English and of 
its own people ; a government of low intrigue, and so con- 
stituted that it must in a few years have fallen to pieces by 
the vice of its construction.”* 

The required proofs of the treachery and hostility of the 
ameers were soon obtained, though by a most rigid process. 
The evidence which convinced Sir Charles Napier would 
have convinced any jury of sensible men — would have 
brought down sentence of guilty, uot only in any court in 
Europe, but in any orieutal court. When war was immi- 
nent, Sir Charles, like an experienced soldier, applied him- 
self to the organization and d'‘-cipHue of his troops, who 
were for the most part iiiexperieiioed. He drew them out 
frequently and accustoinod them to ino\e in masses; he 
introduced ftever.al improvements ; he evhorted them to a 
subordination of ,ihich too many of them had been allowed 
to lose sight, and recommended a quiet and considerate con- 
■ duct towards the people of Heinde. 

The tighling veteran was jn no hurry to begin: 
“Nolhing,” he wrote lo the governor-general, “ is lost by 
delay. We cannot be too cautious in securing firm moral 
ground An winch to rest the defence of whatever ev'ents 
may arise. The amecs grow weaker, delay evhausts their 
treasury, ajnd then they cheat their soldiers, who, of course, 
leave them. This is. also tlie season of fever on the banks 
of the Indus. Witc hostilities to commence uow, I should 
lose many men, and hav e a large hospital.” 

He was most careful of the liealth of his people, feeling 
that this was one of the most important duties of every 
commander-in-chie^ “ T^o move on Hyderabad,” he con- 
tinued, “1 must go by the river or by the desert. To 
supply the sfek by the last would bo difticult, if not impos- 
* Parliamentary Fapd. Letter to Lord EUenborough. 
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aible: to go by the river -would au^ent the hospital. 
--The Indus is failing, and -when it is at the lowest, the fevers 
■will cease. Meanwhile I have a sicily camp, and I should 
liave regretted if the ameers bad called me out before : no-w 
they are welome.” Ho was too wise to trunt to so uncer- 
-tain and in-terrupted a navigation as that of tlio Indus — he 
saw that the line of -war, like that of commerce, was rather 
across the ri,Ter, than up it or down it. “ If I am forced to 
take the field,” said he, “ 1 will cross the Indus, and march 
upon Hyderabad hy Ic/jid; for there are objections to 
dropping down the river. The water is low ; boats go with 
difliculty -when lightly laden ; 1 cannot float more than a 
thousand men with guns and stores, and the vessolb would 
even then be overladen, and ground perhaps for days on the 
mud within reach of inareldocks. Nothing can bo gained 
hy rapiditv.” Hut when a forward movement became im- 
mediately necessary, Sir Charles made it with the rapidity 
of lightning. This aged and ofteu--\\ ouudod soldier moved 
with all the idaerity of youth. 

Jn i'cbruary, 1848, lie wrote to Major Outram, who was 
still negotiating : “ Tin's delay will not do. The governor- 
general’s orders to disporae llio anned bands belonging to 
the ameers of Upper iScinde are positive. I have now no 
time to lose ; my own troops must soon disperse, from the 
heat; I will not lose tlic cold weather.” 

The Indus was now crossed, and Sir Charles Napier threw 
himself between the northern and southern ameers. The 
forces of the Hyderabad ameers made a ferocious attack on 
the British residency outside their city. On moving away* 
from the bank of llie Indus, Sir Cliarlos found that a. great 
force of the enemy was gathering in his rear, while the rest 
kept their post at Moeauee, in liis front. But he Iiad read 
the dulie of Wellington’s observatious on Colonel Monson’s 
disastrous retreat before the Mnlirattas, and he had dra-vm 
from it this conclusion — never to give way before barbarians. 
He said, “ Let there bo sivty or a hundred thousand, 1 will 
figlit.” He therefore rapidly adianced; and on the 17th 
of I'ebrnary was fought the great battle of Meeauoo. Our 
army was now reduced to 2,600 of all arms, including offi- 
cers, fit for duty in the field. The enemy’s positions -were 
formidable : they had a natural ravine in their front ; they 
had more than 30,000 infantry, with fil'teeii guns, supported 
by 5,000 cavalry. Their wings rested on large woods or 
hunting-grounds, which extended on each side of the 
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plaiu in front for a considerable way, so as to flank tbo 
Britisb lines on both sides nhcn it should adronce. These* 
woods were very dense ; yet Sir Charles Ifapier and his 
little force fell impetuously upon the enemy by the front. 
The fighting was terrible, and as hard as fighting could be. 
The dead Icwl of the plain w as swept by the Beloochee 
cannon and matchloekt. ; and when our troops got close up, 
after the ra\inc was crossed, our men had to f^seend a him 
sloping bank. “ The Beloochees, ha>-iug their matchlocks 
laid ready in rest .along the summjlt. waited until the assail- 
ants w ere witliin fifteeii yards ere their volley was discharmd ; 
the rapid pace of the British, and the steepness of the slope 
deceived their aiiu, and the result was not considerable ; the 
next moment the 22nd were on the top of the bank, thinking 
to bear down all before them, but they staggered back in 
amazemeut at the forest of swords m avLng in their front. 
Tliick as standing corn, and gorgeous as a field of flowers, 
stood the Beloochees in their many-coloured garments and 
turbans ; they filled the broad deep hod of the ravine, tliev 
clustered on both hanks, and covered the plain beyona. 
Q-uarding their lioads with their large dark shields, they 
shook thoir shaqj swords, beaming in the sun, their shouts 
rolling like ii iieal of thunder, as with frantic gestures they 
dashed forward, with demoniac strength and ferocity, full 
against the fniut of the 22nd. But with shouts as loud, 
and shneks as w ild and fierce as theirs, and liearts as big 
and arms as strong, the Irish soldiers met them with the 
<|uccu of weapons — the musket, and seut their foremost 

' masses roUiug back iu blood. ^ow tho Beloochees 

closed their dense masses, and again the shouts of the 
rollLus fire of muskitn, and the dreadful rush of tlieir 
swordsmen, were heard and seen along the whole line; 
and such a light ensued as lias seldom been known or told 
of in the ri-cords of war. These w ild warriors continually 
adtanced, sword and shield iu hand, striting iu all tho 
fierceness of their valour to break into the opposing ranks; 
Jio fire of hiuiill-arms, no thrust of bayonets, no sweeping 
discharges of grape from tlie guns, w^fiich w ere planted in 
one fearful mass on the right, could drive the gallant 
soldiers back; they gate their breasts to he shot, they 
leaped upon the guns by twenties at a time; their dead 
went domi the steep sibpe by hundreds ; but the gaps iu 
their masses wore continually filled up from the rear ; the 
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BurrirorB of tLe front rank still pressed forward vrith 
• unabated furj, and the bayonet and the sword clashed in. 
lull and frequent conflict.”* 

When nearly all the European officers had been killed or 
wounded, and when the sepoys, wanting leaders, hod several 
times slowly recedf'd, a charge made on the enemy’s right by 
our entire, but small, body of horse, under the command of 
Colonel Puttie, gave to Sir Charles all the glory of victory. 
They had kept their ground for more than three hours, but 
now the Boloocliees begjm to retreat in heavy masses, still 
keeping well together with their broad shields slung over their 
backs, and their heads hali-turneE towards their pursuers. 

“The victors followed closely, pouring in volley after 
volley, until tired of slaughtering ; yet those stem, impla* 
cable warriors presen-od their habitual swinging stride, and 
would not quicken it to a run, though death was at their 
heels.” t , 

Kover had more personal courage been displayed by onr 
officers and men. The greater port of the battle was a 
hnnd-to-hand fight. “The noble soldier Pennefather,” as 
Sir Charles ^Tapier called him, fell on tho top of the bank, to 
appearance mortally wounded; and Jiis place was instantlv 
taken by Major Pool. Major TcesdaJe, animating his 
sepoys, rode desperately over the ridge into the midst of 
the Beloochees, and was instoutly killed by shot and sabre. 
Major Jackson followed tho heroic example of Tcesdale, and 
met tho same fate. Two brave havildars kept close to them 
in advance of their regiment, and like their leaders, they 
were also killed, after they had slam several of the fiercest* 
of the eueniy. Licuteuant M'Murdogh, of the general’s sfcaft’, 
rode, like Tcesdale and Jackson, into the very lieart of the 
Bcloochee mass ; his horse was killed under him, yet he rose 
instimtly, and meotiug .lehan Mohabad, one of the most 
warlike of the chiefs, slew him in the midst of his clan. 
Then, while engaged with several iu front, one came behind 
and struck at him, but a seijesmt of the 22nd, killed this 
enemy so instantly, that lus blow fell harmless. M'Mur- 
dogh turned and did the same service for his preserver, 
cleaving tho head of a Bcloochee, who was aiming at his 
back. Captain J acob and Lieutenant Fitzgerald performed 
similar exploits. 

* Major-Gfnvral W. F. P. Napier, ‘ Conquest of Scinde,’ &c, 

t Major-General W. F. P, Napier. • 
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Six Europeaa ofScers and sixty seqeants and pnvutea 

were killed, aud fourteen officers imd about 200 men • 
wounded. As the sepoy grenadiers had been but slightly 
engaged, this loss was nearly » sixth part of our lighting force. 
The loss of the Beloochees was enormous ; a careful compu- 
tation gave it'as 6,000 ; 1,000 bodies were heaped in tiie 
ravine ^one. 

On the following morning, at the break of daj', Sir Chafles 
Xapier sent to tell the ameers that he would immediately 
storm Hyderabad, it they did not surrender. Sis of these 
sovereign princes presfently^ entered his camp on horsebac^ 
and offered thcmsclrcB as prisoners. They jiclded their 
fortress, .and laid their rich swords and other arms at 
the Briti.sli general’s feet. “ Their miblbrlunes.” said 
Sir Charles, ‘‘were of their own creation, but, as they 
were great, I gave them back their suords.” The ameers 
were coward-i, • hut the conqueror, both in his public 
despatchc'^ and in his private letter**, gave iiill honour 
and praise to the brave Beloochees. A i'ew ^sords must be 
said of the merits of the amcei-s a*' rulers and sovereigns. 
They governed by the sword, and by no other law. The 
'Beloochees were their troops; the poor Scindians and 
Hindus their subjects and vicUii.s, Any Bcloocheo might kill 
a Scindian or Hindu with impunity . There was no security 
of propertj to tlie industrious part of iht* community. 
Money was extorted from Hindu and otln-r merchants by 
torture and mutilation, even as it was drami from the poor 
Jews in England by King John. Th<‘ imieers also restricted 
tibmmeree, .and hated (heprcMUiee of strangers, who might 
draw unfavoiirable coii'jwribons between their rule and that of 
neigitboiirintr princes ami power**. With a teeming soil, and 
a people willing to work, they had turned Scinde into the 
most wT^ichi'i] poverty-stricken country in all Asia. In 
order to form their .^liikargahs or hunting-grounds, they 
Iiad laid waste, in less than sitty years, a fourth part of the 
most iertilo land of Scindc. The process of William the 
Conqueror, in forming the jSew Eorest in Hampshire, was 
gentle and diminutive, compared with their proceedings 
along the banks of the Indus. The only trade they really 
encouraged was that trade in human beings which all 
Christendom has reprobated ; the ameers dealt largely in 
the slave-trade, and so dii all their feudal chiefs, both as im- 
porters and exporters. Infanticide was systematized among 
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them ; the ameers and sirdars killed all their illentimate 
• children, and very conimonly their female legitimate children, 
vhmi they thought they had too many girls in their family. 

It took Sir Charles Napier another victory, that of Duhba, 
near Hyderabad, gained on the 24th of Mai’ch, 1843, to 
annihilate the power of the ameers. That victory gained, 
he had to organize the country and clear it of the bands 
of robbers ,and murderers who infested it. But some of 
these bands, in the south of the Delta, were very numerous 
and very bold, and were not to be overtaken but by the most 
rapid movements, nor subdued ^d sfeattered without more 
hard fighting. Deriah Khan, cluef of the Jackranecs, Toork 
Ali, and other robber chiefs, were severally as fonnidnble as 
Doondiah "Waugh, the King of the Two "Worlds, who had 

f iven General Wellesley so much trouble after the fall of 
eringapatam. 

Immediately after the battle of Meeance, the governor- 
general, in a proclamation dated from the pal^ of Agra, on 
the 5th of March, 1843, annormced that Scinde had become 
part of our eastern dominions ; and on the 13th of March, 
no appointed Major-General 8b Charles Napier, K.C.B., 
governor of the province he had conquered ; directing in this 
second proclamation that all the acts of parlioment for the 
abohtion of slavery, and for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, should have full force and efiect in every part of Scinde ; 
that the navigation of the Indus should be free to all nations ; 
and that all duties of transit in every part of Scinde should 
be Immediately aud totally abohshed. 

The Beloocbees, whose occupation w’as gone, kept sullenly' 
aloof ; but their sword was broken, and it was not appre- 
hended that they could soon wield it again. The Scinoiaii 
population everywhere expressed theb satisfaction at the 
change of masters. 

It was the duke of Wellington who moved in the House 
of Lords the vote of thanks to Lord Ellenborough, and the 
olficers aud men who had finished with honour the Afghan 
war, which Lord Auckland had left in a dishonoured and 
seemingly hopeless condition. His grace, in his own con- 
cise manner, showed the state of the country shortly before 
the outbreak of tbc insurrection in Cabul, and detailed the 
unfortunate operations subsequently to ^hat outbreak — the 
loss of the commissariat fort, the continued attacks on the 
cantonments, and the effects of harassing duly and insuffi- 
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oient food upon, the spirits and health of the garrison. 
“It must alwt^B happen,” said the 'Great Captain, “that* 
soldiers badly fed become unhealthy, and lose their spirits 
and their energy. The natural result of such a condition 
of the army was the brt'aking up of general subordination 
and ohedienCb to orders. In fact, the discipline of the 
army "was gone ; the animals were famishing as well as the 
men; the soldiers wore in almost a state of mutiny, and 
the follow ers of the army were in a condition of complete 
disorder. Never wei-e men in a sworse state than those 
men were in, before, "aiid^ for more than a month after, the 
attack upou Burnes’s house.” 

The duke liighly commended the prompt decision of 
Lord Bllcnborough, the wisdom of his instructions, and 
the gjJloiit ciecution of them by General Notl and other 
officers. Ofneral Nott had succeeded in rescuing many 
British subjcAs from captivity and slavery. From the 
period, said his grace, at which the governor-general landed 
an India and gate his first orders, more was done to remedy 
the misfortunes whicli had taken place than the most smt- 
guine minds eoidd have uuticipated. 

This eulogium, pronounced in our highest assembly by 
the greatest mau of his ago, ought to compensate the noble 
subject of it for the detraction whicli was for a brief space 
of time Ifvelled against him. 

The cou(]uobt of 8cmde did not terminate the warlike 
operations of Lord Ellcnborongh’s most .ael ii e and brilliant 
aaministi'ation. The lHahratta-s of Gwalior had long been 
‘giving us gri'at trouble, and required a vigilant and expensive 
attention oil the pari of the Indian government. On the 
decease of the late .Maliarajah J imkojee llao tJeindia, the 
British government ackiiowledgcfl as his successor the 
3faharflj&li Ih ajee Bao Scindia, who was nearest in blood 
to the late mah.irajait, and whose widow was approved by 
the chiefs, 'flic widow was apjwinted regent during the 
minority of the new maharajah^ but she very wisely traus- 
iem-d the dignity to ^lama Sahib, w’iththe concurrence of 
the chiefs. 'L’hc Britioh government communicated to the 
durbar of Gwalior its entire approval of this arrangement ; 
and the British resident, in the presence of the assembled 
chiefs, explained ^o the^ regent that he w'as recognized as 
the responsible head of the state ; and as such would re- 
ceive the sifpport of the British government. Yet, after 
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a short time, t*lie regent, Mama Sahib, was violently com* 
• polled to quit the CrwaUor state, in despite of the remon* 
strancea of the British resident. Men inimical to our 
government, and to the tranquillity of India, were thrust 
into office by the widow of the late maharajah. Our resi- 
dent was instructed to withdraw from Gwaliflr. The Dada 
Khan Walla, though opposed by many of the chiefs, vir- 
tufflly usurped the sovereign authority in the Qw'alio : state ; 
which the British government was bound to maintain in 
the house of Kciiidia. (The British government demanded 
that this Bada should be enelle^, anti. delivered up to their 
charge, as a necessary preliminary to the re-establishment 
of the customary relations with Gwalior. After a long 
delay, the widow' and her faction yielded this point ; but, 
presently making a return to intrigue and cabal, the widow 
set ujj men who were still more turbulent. The country 
was reut to pieces by insurrections, plots,* wide-spreading 
conspiracies, and assassinations. The British government 
could neither pennit the existence of an luiineudly govern- 
ment in Gwalior, nor that Ihose territories should be 
without a government capable of coercing its own subjects, 
and of maintaining everywhere the relations of good neigh- 
bourhood with tlie subjects of the British government and 
its allies. 

By the 25tli of December, the British army had entered 
the country, not as an enemy, but as a fiicnd to the maha- 
rajah. The govcnior-generaJ stated, by proclamation, that 
he had no object but that of restoring good government 
and tranquillity; and he warned the e^■il advisers of thff 
perverse widow, tliat they w'oiild be lield responsible for any 
resistance which might bo offered to the measures deemed 
necessary for the maharajah’s j’ust authority, and for the 
security of liis person aud rights.* * 

Lord Elleiiborough had accompanied the troops, who 
wcTO under the coiinnaud of Sir Hugh Gougli. These 
troops had moved from Agra early in December, and had 
crossed the Chumbul river on the 23rd of that month. 
At the same time another division, under Major-General 
Grey, advanced upon Gwalior from Bimdclkund. On the 
29tli of December the main division crossed the Kohuree 
river. They found the MahratJ;a forces drawn up in 
* Lord Ellsnborough’s proclamstioi], dated Camp Hingpna, Dec. 25th, 
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ftont of the viUago of Maharajpoor, in a veiy stronji* posi* 
tion, ■which they had carefully intihnched. The British' 
and native troops ■were about 14,000 strong, with forty 
pieces of artillery ; the Mahrattas mustered 18,000 men, 
mcluding 3,000 caTali-y with 100 guus. The action com- 
menced Dy tlfc) gaUaat advance of Major-General Littler’s 
column upon the enemy in front. The Mahrattas rreeived 
the shock without flinching, their guns doing severe esSra- 
tion. as our attacking column advanced. But the British 
soldiers rushed on. Her majesty’s 39th foot, well sup- 
ported by the oGth natiye iuiantry, soon drove the enemy 
from their gnu-., bayoneting the gunners at their posts. 
The Mahrattas rallied in the village ; and here the most 
sanguimuy conflict ensued ; the Givalior troops, after dis- 
chargmg their matchlocks, fought swo^rd in hand ■with the 
most determmod courage. But General Valiant’s brigade 
took MahaRijpflcir in reverse; twejity-eight guns were cap- 
tured at ouce, and after they had fought ■with fran'rac 
desperation, the Mahrattas being beaten at all points, and 
havmg lost their guns, mud from 3,000 to 4,000 men in 
killed and wounded, dispersed and fled. But the loss on 
our side was veiy sorcre: wr had 106 killed, 681 wounded, 
and seven nussiiig, seien oliiecrs were either killed on the 
fold, or Huhsequontlj died of tlieiv ■wounds. Her majesty’s 
40th regiment lust two fiuewssive eommanding officer^, 
Major Stopford and Captain Coddrington, who fell at tho 
very muzzles ot the iMahratta eims.* 

On tlic same day .another brilliaiit victory ■was obtained. 
"Vlli the 28 th of IJei ember, when hlajor-General Groy and 
his column mo^\ ed from Bundelkund, and reached Punniar, 
about tweh e miles I'rom Gwalior, they found that a sepa- 
rate tbreo was in that vicinity to stop their progress upon 
the capil.'il On the uiorrow morning trom 10,000 to 12,000 
Mahratta'! showed themselves in a formidable position on 
some heights near a fortified village. They were presently 
attacked, and driven from height to height by Major- 
General Grey’s troops, who forgot the fatigues of their 
long march so soon as the lighting began. 

The consequence of these tn o victories was the prompt 
submission of the durbar to Lord lillenhorough’s demands, 
and tho uiiopposc(j[ entrance of the British into the capital. 
Colonel Stiibbs ■was appointed governor of the fort of 
* Sir Hugh Gough’s despatch. 
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Ghralior, wliicfi oommauds ilie city; the Mahratta troops 
were disbanded, and- British troops — scTeral regiments of 
infantry and two of cavalry — were to be maintained in the 
country at the cost of tho Gwalior government. That ot- 
vemment was also to pay forthwith the expenses of we 
campaign. On the 4th of January, 1844s— so magicaB)' 
rapid were these operations — ^the governor-general, writing 
in* the Gwalior residency, announced that this war was 
tinisiied. lie deeply lamented the severe loss in killed and 
wounded ; hut this losg had been sustamed in a great and 
necessary service, and the victories , of Maharajpoor and 
Punniar, w bile they shed new ;^ory upon the British army, 
had restored the authority of the young prince, and had 
given new sceiirity to the Briti&h empire in India. In the 
.same proclamation Lord Ellenborough cordially congratu- 
lated the coiniiiandor-in-cliief. Sir Hugh Gough, upon his 
able combinations, hy which two rictorit* had been ob- 
lainetl on tho same day, and the two wings of the army, 
proceeding from ditl'crciit points, had been united under 
the walla of Gwalior. 

These stormy <>ients were followed hy a perfect calm. 
Peace, internal and external, was lavourablo to the finances 
of the country, whi<-h had, of course, feuficred a severe drain 
ever since the commeuccineut of the Afghan war. There 
was every prospect that the finances would soon improve. 

Lord I‘;ilenborougli’.s popularity with the army was uni- 
versal luid immense ; hui he was regarded with very dillerent 
feelings by many in the civil service, and particularly by 
that d.ass of men wliom General Nott designated as “ iTufl^- 
polilicals.” Unfortunately, disagreements dr misunder- 
standings arose between the governor-general and the Court 
of Hired ors at home, and that coiut, having by their 
charter ilio power so to do, recalled his lordship toVards tho 
end of April, 3844, without the consent and much against 
the wishes of lier majesty’s government. Lord Brougham 
observed in tho House of Peers, that it was inconceivable 
how such an anomalous law should be allowed to continue in 
force ; that it was incoinprehensiblo how the Board of Con- 
trol — part and parcel of the imperial government — sboidd 
have the power of controlling every other act of the Court 
of Directors in their administration Indian affairs, and 
yet tlmt the most important of all acts — that upon which 
the safety of our Indian empire might depbiidr — the con- 
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tinuance or the removal of the governor-general, should be 
left solely to the Court of Directors. 

Yet, so stood the Company’s charter, and the recall re- 
mained as legal and good. The displeasure of the duke of 
Wellington, the discoutentmentof many at home, and of the 
entire army in India, were moderated by the immediate 
appointment of the excellent Sir Heury Jfardinge, the most 
fitting person 1o fill the high station so suddenly vacated. 

At a farewell entertaiuincnt given to him by the militair 
at Calcutta, Lord Ellcnborough sqjd, “ The only regret I 
feel at leaving ludia i'<, tbat of being separated from the army. 
The most agreeable, the ifiost interesting period of my life, 
has been that wliieli 1 have passed here in cantonments and 
in c.ampr. * 

* For aoine ir.trrpxtitif; information ami aouml imlginenton Lon! Ellen* 
borough’s Indian Vdministration, Bee ‘ Rrcuilertiiing of Four Years’ 
Sersice in the EA,t with Her Majesty’s 40th Uegiment,’ by Cant&m 
J, Bladen fieill, 
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CHAPTER XL. 

L1TTI.B need be sai^ of the prewons Bcrvicos, militajy 
and political, or of the clmracter df a persona^ bo univerBall^ 
known and eatccmcd as Sir Hemy liardmgc. Like Sir 
Cliarles Napier, the conqueror of Scinde, Sir Henry had 
fought heroically at Coruna and in many other memorable 
battles. He was at Sir John Moore’s aide when that brave 
but ill-fated officer received his death-wonn&: dismounting, 
he rmsed Moore from the ground, and tried in vain to stop 
the efiusiou of blood with his siish, and with tears in his 
eyes ho helped his beloved gcncml to the rear. He was 
as gentle-hearted as he was bravo ; he was a Christian hero. 
There was nowhere a better soldier nor a truer man. 
A candid political opimncnt had described his temper os 
worm but generous, kindling at the least imputation, but 
never “allowing the sun to go down upon his wrath.” 
Other adversaries had represented him as “ really a kuidly 
aud generous man, warm in friendship, placable and scru- 
pulous in hostility ; plain, siuccrc, straightforward, just, 
and considerate;” and they gave him credit foi- “under* 
standing what he uudcrtnices, and undertaking nothing but 
what he understands.” The estimate made by his political 
aud his personal friends of his noble cliaractcr and eminent 
abilities was of course much higher. In parlhimeBt aud in 
office he hod obtauied many boons, and various improved, 
liberal regulations for the British soldier ; and ho had justly 
earned the title of “ The Soldier’s Friend.” In civil matters 
his reputation stood equally high : botli in England and iu 
Ireland ho liad proved himself an esccilent man of busi- 
ness, an administrator, and a Btatesinan.*' 

It was summer, but the tremendous heat of the Red 

* ‘ Lord Hardinge’s Administration.' able^irticle in the * Calcutta 
Reriew,’ written by a distinguished officer, who lias been long in India, 
and is still serving in that country. * 
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Sea, at that season, did not prerent &ir Henij from 
minutely inspecting the works in progress at Aden (wherQ, 
the Company had found it expedient to make a militaiy 
settlement), and drawing up a memorandum iu correctiou 
of the errors of the Bombay engineers, and in proof of the 
uselessness of the extravagant expenditure then going on 
upon the rock. Subsequently, in India, full informa- 
tion was railed for, and the governor-general recorded, in 
another very able paper, that works to an extent sufficient 
for 1 ,200 men in peace, and 1,^00 in war, with propor- 
tionate artillery, would make good the post agamst all 
probable eomer.s. It is fa simi]^ adaptations of ways and 
means that the officers iu every department of the govern- 
ment of India have foujid Ziord Ilardinge’s strength to lie;, 
his practical intellect sees and seizes at onee upon the strong 
and weak points of a question ; and, above all, a military 
fallacy ataiidstno cbanco with him. The Aden papers, 
have generally transpired, and are justly eonsidered as- 
araong the very ablest that have emanated fixrm Lord 
Hardinge’b pcu.* 

Sir Henry reached Calcutta on the 23rd of July, 1844, 
and was received iu> he merited. He entered heart and 
sovtl into the pacific policy uhieh had been strongly recom- 
meuded to him by the Court of Directors ; and into every 
means of ndvaneing the prospentj. education, and enlight- 
enment of the people of India. He attended the Hindu 
college aud the Jlahoinctau college in ( alcutta ; he dis- 
tributed the prizes, he encouraged the jiupils, and honoured 
•-tko professors. 1 Us uuafiected but stiiTmg language con- 
vinced every one of the ardent sincerity of the speaker. 
"Without falling iulo the somewhat common error of at- 
tempting to do too mnch at once and interfering too much, 
he paict ,il) possible aUeiition to the -uplfaz-o of the natives, 
and to the iroprorPTiicat of their pin sical as well as moral 
condition. He considerably reduced the price of foreign 
salt, which was a government monopoly. This measure was 
regarded by manj as a bold one, since it was expected to 
reduce the revenue lo the extent of twelve lacs of rupees ; 
aud this, too, at a time of great pecuniary pressure, at the 
close of a five years’ war, and the opening of a new adminis- 
tration. But the govcnior-gcneml conceived tW there was 
as much of wisdom as 'of mercy in all such reductions of 
‘ • Calcutta Review. 
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dnties ; for that bj them emiiggling would be starved, and 
• the revenue ultimate]}'’ augmented. 

He at once recommended the conatruction of railroads in 
difierent parts of India, and showed that the ’valuable pro- 
ducts of nature were, in a great measure^ deprived of a 
profitable market by the ’want of cheap and expeditio’os 
means of transport. He called the attention of the natives 
wBo were. best educated to the exciting and wondrous 
&ct8 of steam, and the magic power conferred on man by 
'tiie discovery of the elestro-magnetic telegraph. 

He endeavoured as much as ipssil^ to put on end to the 
jealousy and ' rancour which had been so mischievously 
excited between the military in general and the civil ser- 
’vants of the Company. Well versed in military finance, 
the boons which he conferred, with the sanction of the 
Court of Directors, upon the European as well as the native 
portion of the army, were many and subslantial. On his 
recommendation an increase to the establishment of Euro- 
pean officers in the Company’s army was sanctioned, and 
their eligibility for the honour of aide-de-camp ’to her ma- 
jesty had been granted whilst he was secretary at war. To 
promote the comfort of the European soldier in quarters, he, 
as head of the gOTcnunent, was ever ready. In the field he 
ordered that the soldier should he relieved from the expense 
of transporting his baggage. 

Tor the native soldier he granted on increase of nension. 
for wmmds j he also gave him an allo-wance to denwy the 
expense of building his hut on the change of quarte[^ 
He facilitated tho pleas of native soldiers in courts of jus- 
tice, and placed the troops serving in Soinde and Airacan 
upon the same footing, aud thereby removed ’the cause <rf 
much diseontent, which had shown itself in regiments 
ordered to serve in Scinde. 

Although he was over nnxiouB to do justice to tho rlnima 
of the native army, he did not neglect its discipline. He ie~ 
imposed the po’wer of inflicting corooral punishment, which 
power, although it had never been legally abolished, had, 1^ 
an order of Lord William Bcntinck, been in abeyance since 
1835, though the European soldier was still subject to this 
punishment. This act, perhaps, required more courage than 
any other in Lord Hardinge’s Ipng and arduous public 
career. Other govemors-genmal had acknowledged the 
inexpediency of Lord WilHam Bentinck’s orwr, but had 
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li^rank firom th« tesponsibility of rOToking it; 40^ 4^* 
though all military men lamented the increase at aumlK • 
imdination, and advocated, with very few exc^tiona, tho 
x^eal of Lord William's order, the a^utant-^imal of 
Sengal was one of the fo«' who were of opinion that the 
ie*into>ductio]i of corporal punishment would not create a 
nmtiny. It was under these circumstauceB that Sir H. 
Hardingc cancelled Lord William Bentiuck’a order. The 
returns of the armies of the three presidencies prove, that 
the punishment is now so rarely ambreed, as to be almost 
a dead letter; whiloat tlig same time the discipline of the 
amy is sustained, insubordination suppressed, and the 
number of soldiers sentenced to labour m irons, which had 
daring the tm years that Lord William’s order was in 
force, amounted to 10 , 000 , is materially diminished. 

Sir Heniy' llardinge would have worn “peace” as his 
badge and motto ; } et he had been only a few months in 
the country when he found that he could no more be at 
peace than Lord EUenborough had been. The web which 
we have woven over Hindustan is so extensive, and reaches 
into BO many angles and comm, that it is a work of the 
greatest difficult} to watcli and protect every part of it; 
yet no port can be touched viithout making the whole 
tremble m the breeze. The chaneos of hostihties are thus 
multitudinous. The chairman of the Court of Directors, in 
the act of reconuaendmg the most pacific policy, bad told 
the governor-general that oar dependants and allies must 
^ protected; that the native stales which still retained 
inSeptodence must bo covered by the shield of British 
{HTot^ioii; that the supremacy of our power must be 
snaintamed by force of arms. Sir Heury Hardingc was 
theieforf uuder the solemn obligation of girding on fhe 
sword whenever it should become necessary iShame, im- 
peachment, utter ruin, would fall upon any govemoiv 
general of India who failed so to do. But, in the present 
case, the hostile attack was threatened and soon made, not 
upon an ally, a protected state, or an independent state, 
bat upon the terntoiy of the Company itself^ — not upon an 
angle or comer of the complicated, wide-spreading w'eb, 
but upon its heart and centre. 

Bver since the rieath ,of Bunjcct Singh, the Lion of La- 
hore, the S;)dis, the coun^, and people, bad been going 
tihiDUgb a succession ofpolitu^ convulsions and paroxysms- 
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lESto «mgn of order and law had altogether ceaaed, as at 

Owalior. Crimes, aesassmations, wholesale massacx^ had 
heen almost daily events in different ports of the Pui^aiih. 
^jraese convulsions could not but affect all the neighboiuing: 
countries; and, however disorgmized, tho Sikhs were 
excessively powerful in the possession of a lAimerous, w^l* 
disciplined army, a tremendous artillery, excellent oriiUery* 
jaSti, and skilful European officers. 

The Lion of Lahore died on tho 30th of June, 1888. 
His immediate successor was his eldest son, Xhurruk Six^i, 
who poBBesBod none of his ffit^cr’s ‘qualifications for nue. 
Hia act was very unpopular ; he removed tho vizier or 
|wime minister of his father, Hhyau Singh — a man of expo* 
rience and moderation — and raised a favourite of his own 
to that liigh appointment. The dismibsed vizier lost his 
habitual moderation ; ho entered the durbar, and slew the 
new prime muiister before his master’s eye* The treasurer 
and some others shared the same fate. After these trage* 
dies Xhurruk Singh shut himself up among his women, laimy 
appearing in durbar. His intellect, never strong, became 
impaired, and the management of public affairs fell into the 
hands of his son I^ovinehal Singh, who had always shown an 
antipathy to the British. After the mere semblance of a 
reign which lasted little more than twelve months, Xhur- 
*ruk Singh was reported to have died of a broken heart. 
Hooneh^ Singh, the favourite of the Sikhs, and the darling 
grandson of the old lion, Bunjeet Singh, would have been 
called to tho musnud — for he resembled the Lion in fea ture s 
and disposition; ho was popular with tho ormjy'fiSIffg 
brave, and having been a soldier from his buyhoud ; and he 
was believed, also, to possera the qualities of caution, dis> 
cretion, and forethought — but, whether by accident or 
design we know not, Nounohid Singh, on returning from his 
father’s funeral, was killed by a stime felling on his head 
from one of the gateways of L^ore. Dhyan Singh called 
up to Lahore Sheer Singh, who had been treated as a prince 
or the blood, although he had never been aclcnowledged by 
Bunjeet Singh as his real sou. Sheer Singh was to succeed to 
the musnud ; and he, too, was extremely popular with the 
Bimy. But the mother of the late Noun^al Singh was 
determined to fimstrate the int^ntioi^ of tho formidable 
rizier. And this woman, being aided by some of the most 
powet&l sirdars in the Ponjaub, soon expelled Sheer Singh 
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from Lahoie. Then Dhyan Singh, Ihe ei-Tiaier, to vboai 
As refused emplo^pufflit, set himself to ov^^hrow her go- 
Temment, persuading the sirdars and soldiers that it mw 
shameful to submit to the rule of a female, and that then^ 
must have a man of energy and talent to govern them, and 


gates of lishore to be shut ; but the gatekeepers joined the 
standard of Sheer Singh ; and Glenerm Yentura, one of the 
stdlfrd Frenchmen uho ha^ disciplined the Punjaub army, 
acknowledged him as king. The uidow was left helpleen 
and nearly deserted ; and in 1841, Sheer Singh was seated 
on the thmne of Lahore. He intrusted the management 
of adaii-s to Dhj an Singh, Sunjeet’s favourite vizier ; and he 
gave himself up solely to hunting and drinking, and other 
pleasures and ‘debaucheries. He became a complete 
chunkard. The vizier was speedily dissatisfied with the 


prince he bad elevated to the musuud. Intriguers and 
plotters stepped in between the prince and the minister. In 
a fit of druimcnnesa. Sheer Singh, the maharajah, put his 
signature to an order for the e.![i‘Cution of Dhyan Singh, the 
grand vizier , and the vizier being duly warned of this pro- 
ceeding, signed a death-warrant for the maharajah. The 
sober man was quicker than the drunken one • Shem* Singh 
was shot in the heart by an English rifle, and had only time 
to exclaim, “What have you done, villain IJis head was 
separated fmn bis bod^ , and joj fully exhibited to the revolu- 
tllfflliBiib. Pertaub Singli, the son of the murdered maharajah, 
was despatched by another assassin while he was at his 

S ayers. But tlie assassius could not agree with the vizier, 
hjan Singh, -who had signed Sheer Singh’s death-warrant, 
and BO thhy shot him iii the back, and he fell dead also. The 
report of the vizier’s death quickly spread through the city 
of Lahore, aud Misr Lai Singh, who afterwards made himsejf 
conspicuous in the war witli the British, was despatched to 
bring into the ibrt Hecra Siugh, son of the murdered vizier. 
This young rajah knew that the death of Sheer Singh had been 
detenuined on, but he littlo suspected that his own frther 
would so soon share the same fate. Ho had pnrpoaely 
absented himself fijpm tl^e palace that morning, and baS 
gone to the house of General Avitabile, another of the 
European offit&rs who had formed the Punjaub amny and artil- 
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lair; ani he was thero found haranguing the troops, and 
■ them not to nuud the ^th of the mahamiah. Upon 
konung hia father’s death, Heera Singh ascended to the ter- 
raae or flat roof of iLritabile’s house, and was for a short 
tune very disconsolate, and very much terri^od. He then 
despatched a message to the several sirdara who were in 
Lahore, requesting their inunediatc attendance. The chiefs 
sow arrived, when the young rajah unbuckled his sword, 
hud it before them, and bared his neck. “ The sword,” said 
he, “ has this day deprived my fothpr of life. I am 1^ 
alone and fatherless, and I now throw myself upon your pro- 
tection. Kill me, or give me your support ! ” This appeal 
had the desired effect. Heera Bing next addressed the com- 
mon soldiers, promising creiy man of them on advance of 
three rupees a month if they would obey him. Tho soldiers 
received the proposition with loud cheers. In the mean 
time Aject Singh, whose followers had assassinated the 
maharajah, and who had, with his own hand, shot the vizier 
Dhyon Singh, had caused Dliuleep Singh to he proclaimed 
maharajah, and himself vizier, by beat of drum. But tho 
son of tlie^ slain vizier put himself rapidly in motion } and 
both Yentura and Avitahilo espoused his cause, and backed 
him with their wcll-sen'cd guns. During the night of this 
same bloody day, Heera Singh reached the Delhi gate of 
Lahore, followed by the sirdars and numerous troops. ITio 
gate, apparently, was blown open by the artillery, and then 
commenced a strqct fight in which heavy guns were used 
on both sides, and a great slaughter committed. But on 
the following moriring victory declared for Hpera ?5mgh ; 
Leena Singh, who had murdered at bis prayers the son of 
the late maharajah, was mortally woimded; Ajeet Singh, 
who had shot the late vizier, being driven out of J;he fort, 
was attempting to escape over a wall by means of a rope, 
when he was clutched by a soldier. He took off his golden 
bracelets and threw them at the man, imploring him to spare 
his life.j but the soldier cut off his head and hurried with it, 
as with the most acceptable of presents, to Heera Singh. 
The sight of the ghastly head of his father’s murderer only 
quickened the rage of the young rajah. Eveiy man that 
could not escape out of the fort and out of tho city was 
butchered. Tho city was given up ^o plunder. The ranee’s 
house was ransacked. The merchants in the .city and the 
helpless shopkeepers fled, leaving everything to the info;* 
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mted Sikhs, who committed all kinds of Outiages, euttinig off 
the noses of the poor women in the streets- Horrible croel* 
ties were perpetrated upon the connections and adherents 
of Aject Singh. Ileera Singh set up no claim to the throne 
of Lahore ; so soon us the lighting was over, he went and 
kissed the young Mahanijah Uhuloep Singh’s foot, in token of 
submission ; butHeera Singh became vizier or prime ministw, 
us his murdiTod father had been before him.* This settle* 
medt was cliected in 1843, while the British were in the field 
against Gwalior. It is, confidently a&scrtcd that the Sikhs at 
this period intended to invade the British territories, and were 
only warned therclrom by the signal overthrow of the Ma* 
rhattas on the fields of Maharajpoor and Punniar, whereby 
the British army serving in the Gwalior territory was set 
at liberty to resist aggression from the north-west. Heera 
Singh, as giund vizier, found very great difftculty in keeping 
the soldiers steady to his interests, for the treasury was 
exhausted, and the troops expected a eontimianco of the 

f uerdons which he had promised in his extreme peril. To 
eep matters <juiet, he murdered his own unede, a powerful 
sirajar, and a tuvonrite with the army. lie was murdered 
himself shortly afterwards, together mth his cunning Hindu 
pundit or tutor. 

Tho j oung hraharnjah "Dhiileep Singh was not much above- 
four veai-s old. 11c was chosen because there was no 
other'lineal descendant of the groat Itunjeet left alive, if we 
except the children of Sheer Suigh, whose eldest son, P«^aub 
tjjjj^had been murdered on the buntie nioniing as his father. 
Cfe^fB^dealh of Heora Singh, tho mother of the young maha- 
rajah appointed her brother Juwaheer Singh to the ofiiee of 
vizier. But the soldiers, noi liking his rule, murdered 


Juwaheet btd'ore the eyes of the infant m.aharajah aiid'hier 
mother ! Ghoolab Singh, the brother of Dliyan Singh, old 
Bunjeet’s ex-vizior, refused to take upon himself the perilous 
4^ce of vizier, which now seemed sure to lead to a bloody 
grave, excejit upon conditions which wore not acceded to. 
Tlie country, therefore, remained without a vizier, without 
a goverrrmeut ! The Punches” of the army became, in 
reSity, the masters and mis-rulora of the Punjaub, and 
everything was decided by their passions, caprices, or sup- 


^ ' Histoiy of the Sikhe, contsinin; an Account of the War between 
the Sikhi and tiie British )n hj W. L. MB<^regory M.D.^ siir* 

geon to the Hon. Ccnnpiny^f ]st European light infiintry. 
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poaed p«nonal intcreBts. These “ Punches” were not such 
peasant humorists as our street drolls, or as the London 
ChiunTari Punch, or as the great Neapolitan Policinella, the 
prince, if not the father, of all Punches. They had no drol- 
lery in them ; they were seldom seen to smile ; and of late- 
they had hecn ns invely seen -without the red hand. They 
ha^^been accustomed, under Itunjeet Singh, to invasions and 
conquests, and to the profits derivable therefrom. They 
were elated by ninny years of success ; they formed hn 
immense force numerictilly ; they possessed what seemed 
inexhaustible militoiy stores ; tl^y knew^ themselves to bo 
strong of arm and steady in battle ; and they had confi- 
dence in the militaiy skiU and science of their French and 
Italian coinmauders. They wanted employment, and they 
fancied they could best seek it beyond tlic Sutledge, within 
the Company’s territories. The maharajah was in the 
nurseiy ; his mother and guardian was helj[9.ess ; and even 
the more prudent and pacific of the sirdars were whirled 
along by the war torrent, for the v ill of the soldiery, the dic- 
tation of tho Punches, was not to bo resisted without the 


risk of being murdered. An army v as therefore ordered 
to asseinbh' by the very individual — the widowed mother of 
the maharajah — whose wishes wore against the armament, 
and the sirdars were obliged to join rt. The very cautious 
Ghoolab Singh, who had refused the post of vizier, and who 
was suiTOundecl by a very strong and devoted parly of 
his own, did, indeed, venture to demand tho reason of the 


Sikhs breaking treaty with the Uritish. He ask ed the)p 
■what cause of ofience the Uritish had given them,? Ttrtnese- 
questions no satisfactory reply could bo given. Ghoolab 
Singh anticipated that the Sikhs must fail in their daring- 
invasions, and retired from Lahore ; but instead c^' openly- 
opposing thrir views, which would have drawn an attadk 
upon, himself, he promised his support, agreed to send up 
supplies to Lahore, and even promised to join the Khalsa 
troops. Even, could Ghoolab Singh have believed that the 
Sikhs would bo successful, it was evidently his interest to 
await the result of the struggle, knowing well, as he did, 
that, whatever result might follow, his position would be a 
safe one. “ If, as he really thought, the Sikh army would 
be destroyed by their pow’erful opponent, then ho roulc^ 
safely step in os a mediator between the Bri^sh and the 
Sikhs, and -w'hile obtaining the creiht of restoring peace, he 
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'wouU. msure iadependdBCC for himrelf. The rush had s 
ifficult part to play, aud the repeated demands of the*’ 
Hilrli army that he 'wotdd join it, obliged him to leave 
.Tiimmoo, and proceed to Lahore; but he had determined to 
keep clear of the struggle imtil the onset should show how 
he was to act.' 

“ VTail Ghoohib Smgh succeeded Juwaheer Singh as pijme 
minister, he would have used his best endeavours to prevent 
a ^nlliftinn between the Sikhs and the British ; but he did. 
not forget that a brother and nephew who had held that 
responsible post had both ^cu victims to the sword, and a 
aiini1a,r fate might befall him. From everj' consideration, 
therefore, the rajah believed that a rupture with the British 
would most edectually accomplish his ambitious views ; and 
he was resolved to act with groat caution, and avoid miring 
himself up iu the quan-el. ' Even nheu he reached Lahore, 
after the war ^lad begun, and ho was requested by the 
ranee and the Punches of the army to join the latter, he 
availed himself of the excuse of wishing to act independ* 
ently at the head of Ms own troops in any work she might 
asaiguto him.’'* 

ijj that Avas passiug at Lahore could not bo unknown to 
Sir Henry Ilaruinge ; but as his predecessor had been cen- 
sured for precipitanev , the prcsiml governor-general was 
determined uot to bring out his tirray until the last 
moment, or until the moment when (bore could be no pos- 
sible mistake as io the intentions of the lawless soldiery, 
whose will vas tlie only law iu the country beyond the 

StKledb'c. 

He, however, was bj lueans satisfied with the state of 
preparation, t<) meet auU repel au invasion from the Sikhs, 
which ho found on liis arrival in ludia; and before he had 
been three niontlis in the country he had several large corps 
marching from the farthest confines of the Bengal presi- 
dency towards the uortli-wcst froutier, but so quietly was 
every post reinforced tliat even in oim provinces the ope- 
rations passed unnoticed v and when the war did break, out, 
the gevomor-goneral was censured by the uninformed for 
being unprepared. 

The following table of the force on the frontier, os Sir H. 
Hardinge found if; on hjis arrival in India, in. July, 1844, 

V Dr. Macgie^r’s * History of the Sikhs.' 
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and when the ww brohe out in Deconber, 1845, is a oom> 
)^te refutation of the 'charge of want of preparation : — 



At Ferozpoor 
At LoodUna 
At Umballa 


Men. Gawk 

(■July, 1844, 4,596 — 12 
I December, 1845, 10,472 — 24 
fjuly. 1844, 3,030 »- 12 
L December, 1845, 7,235 — 12 
(■July, 1844, 4,113 — 24 
\ December, 1845, 12,972 — 32 


The force at the hill stations was the same at both periods, 
1,800 men. Thus, in the first line ffom Umballa to the 
Sutledge, about 150 miles, there w^re, when Sir H. Hordinge 
landed in India, only 13,539 men and 48 guns. When the 
war broke out, there were 32,479 men and 08 guns. Increase, 
18,940 men and 20 gnus ! The force at Meerut had also 
been augmented from 5,873 men and 18 guns, to 9,844 men 
and 26 guns ; which force, being 250 miles ts the rear, was 
not considered availahle to repel invasion, but as a support 
to that in advance of Umballa. The force in the first line 
also comprised seven regiments of European infantry out of 
the eleven at that time serving within the Bengal presi- 
dency. The battle of Eerozshuhr took place eight days 
after the Sikhs crossed the Sutledge; and if, out of the 
32,479 at, and north of Umballa, in December, 1845, 
17,727 rank and file only could be brought into action after 
a jimction with tho Loodiana and Ferozpoor forces, what 
sort of an army could have been brought into the field had 
Sir H. Hardinge left the force on the frontier as he found 
it, consisting as it did of 13,538 men? 

On the 2iid of December, 1845, Sir Ileniy arrived at 
Umballa. From this point wu may take up his own words, 
as contained in a dcspateli to the Secret Committee at the 
India- House : — • 

“ I had moved with my camp on tho 6th of December 
from Umballa towards Loodiana, peaceably making my 
progress by the route I Lad announced, with the intention 
of visiting the Sikh protected states, according to the usual 
custom of my predecessors. In common with the most 
experienced officers of tho Indian government, I was not of 
opinion that the Sikh army would cross the Sutledge with 
its infantiy and artilleiy. I considered it probable that some 
act of aggression would be committed parties of plun- 
derers, for tbe purpose of compelling the British ^overnmmit 
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to interfere, to ‘which course the Sikh chiefi kssw I WM' 
most averse ; but 1 concurred ivith the coounKQdsr4iiHs 
chief, and the chief secrctarv to the government, m well m 
my political agent, Major firoadfoot, that ofTensire opmu* 
tions, on a large scale, ■would not be resorted to. lEhcclusive 
of the politic&l reasons ■which induced me to can^' my for* 
bearance as far as it was possible, I ■was confident, fromjthe 
opinions given hy the commander-in-chief and Major- 
General Sir John Littler, in command of the forces at 
Perospoor, that that post would rssist any attack Jfrom the 
Sikh army as long as its jwvisions lasted ; and that 1 could 
at any time relieve it, mider the ordinary circumstances of 
an Asiatic anny making an irruption into our territories, 
provided it had* not the means of laying siego to the fort 
and the intrenched camp. Up to this period no act of 
aggression had been committed by the Sikh army. The 
Lahore govenhnont had as good a* right to reinforce their 
bank of the river Sutledge, as we had to reinforce our 
posts on that river. The Sikh army had, in 1 843 and 1844, 
moved down upon the river from Lahore, and after remain- 
ing there encamped a few weeks, had returned to the capital. 
These reasons, and, above all, my extreme anxiety to avoid 
hostilities, induced ino not to make any hasty movement vrith 
<nir armj , which, when the ■two armies camo into each other's 
presence, might bring about a collision. The army had, 
however, been ordered to be in n'adinps.s to mo\ e at the 
shortest mitiee ; and on the 7th and 8th of December, when 
J he ard fwm Lahore that preparations were making on a 
Sfi^B^Jcalefiir artilleiy, stores, and ull the munitions of war, I 
wrote to tlie eoinmander-in-cliief, direeting his excellency, 
on the 11th to move uji the foree from Umballa, from 
Meerut,^ and somo other stations in the rear. Up to this 
time no' infantiy or artillery had been reported to have left 
Lahore, nor had a single Sikh soldier crossed the Sutledge. 
IfeverthelesB, I considered it prudent no longer to delay the 
Ibrward mor ement of our troops, having given to the Lahore 
government the most ample time for a reply to our remon- 
strance. On the 9th, at night, Captain Nicholson, the 
assistsut political agent at Porozpoor, reported that a por- 
tion of the Sikh army had approached ■within three miles of 
the river. On thf othe^ hand, the information received hy 
Mi^or Broadfoot on that day from Lahore, was not of a 
character to* make it probable that any Sikh movement on 
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a, large iMsle vaa meditated. Oa the 10th no intelli|[ence 
^Bs received from Lahore ccmfirmatory of Captain Nichoi* 
■on’a repoi^ and the usual opinion continued to prevtdl 
that the Sikh army would not cross the Sutledge. The 
troops, however, moved on the 10th, 11th, and 12th, in pur» 
euance of the orders given on the 7th and ■8th ; and the 
whole of the forces destmed io move up to the Sutledge were 
in Yuli masch on the 12th. 1 did not consider the force 
moving up from Umballa to be sufficient to force its waj 
to relieve Ferozpoor, if«a large Sikh army, with anume* 
roos and well-scrved park of oHallciy, should attempt to 
intercept it in its approach to Ferozpoor, as, in such case, 
it could with difficulty receive any aid from that garrison. 
£eing some days’ march in advance of the commander-in- 
chief, I rode over to Loodiana ; and having inspected the 
fort, the cantonments, and the troops, it appeared to me 
most advisable that the whole of this force should be moved 
up with the Umballa force, restricting the defence of Loo- 
diana. to the fort, which could be securely garrisoned by the 
more infirm soldiers of the regiments at that post, imless 
attacked by heavy artillery, which was a very improbable 
contingency. The risk to be incurred of leaving tiio town 
and the cantonments liable to be plundered was maturely 
considered, and I had no hesitation lu incurring that risk to 
insure the strength and sufficiency of the force which might 
separately be brought into action with the whole of the 
Sikh army. I therefore ordered Brigadier Wheeler to be 
prepared to march at the shortest notice. The Umballa 
force, in march, was 7,500 men and thirty-six gUKs; CiJb 
Loodiana force amounted to 5,000 men and twelve gims. 

“ The commander-m-chief concurred in these views ; and 
this fine body of men, by a rapid march on Busseean, an 
important point, where tlie roads leading from Unfballa and 
Kumaul meet, formed the advanced column of the army, 
and secured the supplies which bad been laid in at Busseean. 
Up to the morning of the 12th, the information from Lahore 
liad not materially varied ; but by the reports received on 
that day, the genem aspect of affairs appeared more warlike. 
Still no Sikh aggression had been committed, and no artil- 
lery liad moved down to the river. 

“ On the 13th, I first received p{eci8e information that the 
Sikh army had crossed the Sutledge, ana was concentrating 
in great force on the left bank of the river.” ‘‘ 
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On that same day, the 13th, Sir Henry issued the fbUow* 
ing prodamation ; — • 

“ The British government has ever been on terms of 
friendship -with that of the Punjaub. 

“ In the year 1809, a treaty of amity and concord was con- 
cluded between the British government and the late Maha- 
rajah Bunjeet Singh, the conmtions of which have always been 
faithfully observed hy the British government, and were 
scrupulously fulfilled by the late maharajah. 

“ The same friendly relations haf e been maintained with 
the successors of l^l'aharajah Bunjeet Singh by the British 
government up to the present time. 

“ Since the death of the late Maharajah Sheer Singh, the 
disorganized state of the Lahore government has made it 
incumbent on the governor-general in council to adopt pre- 
cautionary measures for the protection of the British fron- 
tier; the natu'e of these measures, and the cause of their 
adoption, were at the time fully explained to the Lahore 
durbar. 

“ Notwithstanding the disorganized state of the Lahore 
government daring the last two years, and many most 
unfriendly proceedings on the part of the durbar, the gover- 
nor-general ill council has con<inued to evince his desire to 
maiiitiiin the relations of amity and concord which had so 
long existed between the two states, for the mutual inte- 
rests and happiness of both. He has shown on every 
occasion the utmost forbearance, from consideration to the 
helpless state of the infant Maharajah HhuJeep Singh, yrhom 
thcMusifiish government had recognized as the successor to 
the late Maharajah Sheer Sragh. 

*• The govenior-general in eouneil hiucerely desired to see 
a strong Sikh government re-established in the Punjaub, 
able to Coni ml its anny and to protect its subjects. He had 
not, up to the present moment, abandoned the hope of see- 
ing that important object effected by the patriotic efforts of 
the Sikhs and people of t hat eovmtiy. 

“ The Sikh army recently marched from Lahore towards 
the British frontier, as it was alleged by the orders of the 
durbar, for the purpose of invading the British territory. 

“ The govemor-genoral’s agent, by the direction of the 
governor-general, demanded an explanation of this move- 
ment, and no reply being returned within a reasonahle time, 
the demand teas repeated. The governor-general, unwilling 
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lo belieTO in th4 hostile intentions of the Sikh goTemnumt,. 
to which no provocation had been given, re&nned iroin 
’taking any measures which might have a tendem^ to- 
^barrass the government of the maharajah, or to induce 
collision between the two states. 

“ When no reply was given to the repeated demand for 
explanation, and wMe active military preparations were oon> 
tinned at Imhore, the govemor-generm considered it neces- 
sary to orddr the advance of troops towards the Jrontier,.to 
reinforce the frontier posts. 

“ The Sikh army has \iow, without>a shadow of provocsr- 
lion, invaded the Sritish terrltoi^s. 

“ The governor-general must therefore take measures for 
effectually protecting the British provinces, for vindicating 
the authority of the British government, and for punishing 
the violators of treaties and the disturbers of public peace. 

“ The governor-general hereby declares the possessions of 
Mahoraj^ Dhulecp Singh, on the left, or British banks of tbe 
Sutledge, confiscated and annexed to the British territories. 

“ The governor-general will respect the existing rights of 
all joghoerdars, zemindars, and tenants in the said posses- 
sions, who, by the course they now pursue, evinco their 
fidelitv to the British government. 

“ The governor-general hereby calls upon all the chiefs 
and sirdi^ in the protected territories to co-operate cor- 
dially with the British government for the punishment of 
tho common enemy, and for the maintenance of order in 
these states. Those of the chiefs who show alacrity and 
fidelity in the discharge of this duty, which they owg.ts the 
protecting power, wiU find their interests promoted thereby ; 
and those who take a contrary course will be treated as 
enemies to the British government, and will be punished 
accordingly. • 

“ The inhabitants of all the territories on the left bank of 
the Sutledgo arc hereby directed to abide peaceably in their 
respective villages, where they Avill receive efficient protec- 
tion by the British government. AU parties of men found 
in armed bands, who can give no satisfactory account of 
their proceedings, will be treated as disturbers of the public 
peace. 

“ All subjects of the British government, and those who 
possess estates on both sides of th# river^utledge, who, by 
their fiaithful adherence to the British govenusent may bie 
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their just rights and privileges. , 

« On the other haaid, all subjects of the British govent- 
ment who Bhall continue in the service of the Lahore state, 
and who disobey this proclamation by not immediately 
returning to their allegiance, will be liable to have their pro- 
perty on this side of the Sutledge confiscated, and dedared to 
be aliens and enemies of the British government.” • 
.The diatnnop between the head-quarters of the British 
army atUmballa and Perozpoor, was three times as great 
ns that between Ferozpoor and fiahorc, the former Deing 
160 miles, the latter oulj' fifty miles. Sir Henry Hardinpe 
in the despatch already quoted, has explained his reasons lor 
not oi-dering tlie Umhalla force to take the field, sooner than 
it did ; he, how ever, liad ordered, so early as the 20th Novem- 
ber, that the force should be held in readiness to move, and 
it actually did* march on the 11th of December, before the 
Sikh army had commenced crossing the Mutledge, which it 
did about* sir. or seven miles from i'crozpoor on the 12th 
December, but the passage of tlio artillery was not com- 
pleted till the ICtli December. As the art of war consists 
in concentrating the greatest number of men at the right 
place at the right lime, the crisis when the Sikhs did 
cross, tloinanded the utmost exertion on the part of the 
governor-general and couimander-iu-chief ; and the celerity 
with which the troops moved towards Ferorpoor, was most 
admirable. 


The governor-general, Jis st.iti‘d iu his despatch, being 
betiMicn rmbolla and Loodian.n, on the 13th of December, 
when the -news arrived of the Kikhs having crossed, he 
ordered Brigadier AV heeler to march with 4,500 men, aud 
twenty-ouo guns, early on the l^lh from Loodiana to 
BusseeUii. w hich place had been filled with provisions, by 
arrangements made tlirough Jlajor Broadfoot with the nath'e 
chiefs, and upon which provisions the British army depended 
in. its advauoc to Ferozpoor. By the afternoon of the 
14th, Brigadier Wliceler wa-, in front of Bussecan., The 
main column under the commander-in-chief from Umhalla, 
did not reach Bussecan until the 16th. Had it not been for 
the force under Brigadier AVhccler, the cavalry of tho Sikhs 
having crossed on the 12th, they might hav'e marched the 
13th and 14tb, ontl havd reached Busseean the evehing of the 
14th, Had the provisions in Bussecan been destroyed, the 
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advance of the nuiin column on Ferozpoor would have been 
flayed at least a wt'Ck or ten days, during which time the 
10,472 men at Ferozpoor would have to Avithstand the 
avhole of the Sikh army, and the safety of that post might 
have been compromise ; as it was, tlio Siklis had not com- 
pleted the passage of their heavy guns until tWe 16th, and by 
the 17th the advanc(i of the force under the coimuander-in- 
chief began to tell upon them, for on the 17 th the main body, 
consisting according to the Sikh accounts of 25,000 regulars 
and eighty-eight guns, i^idcr Lai Singh, took possession of 
the wells around the village ijf Ecnozshuhr, whilst Tej 
Singh with 23,000 men aud sixtj'-scA’en guns remaiued 
opposite to Ferazpoor. 

Ihe only road by which an anny can march from Bussecan 
to Ferozpoor (on account of the scarcity of water) passes 
through Moodkee, and is about twenty miles, Ferozshuhr 
being mid-way. * 

The Sikhs eoiniiieiiced on the 3 7th Jlccemher to throw 
up intrenchments around the wells at Ferozshuhr, in order 
to stoiJ the advance of the column under the conunandor- 
in-chief, knowing that the commandci’-in-chicf must carry 
these works before ho could relieve Ferozpoor. 

By one o’clock on the 18th, the govemor-gcncriil and 
commandcr-in-chief reached Moodkee, from which village a 
few Sikh caraliy retired, ns the British column advanced ; 
the troops had just taken up their encainping-ground, and 
were commencing to cook, after a fatiguing inarch of twenty- 
two miles, when news was brought by one of the scouts, to 
Major Broadfoot, the political agent, that tho yucHiy was 
only three miles distant. The Sikh account is, that not 
knowing the strength of the column under tho coiiimandcr- 
in-chief, and tliinking it was only the adi'ancc-gua^ of the 
British army, 12,000 of them, chieflv cavalry, and twenty- 
two guns, under the command of Lai Singh, left the comp 
at Ferozshuhr early oji the 18th, and hsm taken up them 
position before the arrival of the British army at Moodkee. 
This must have been tho case, for when the British troops 
halted at Moodkee, there was no indication of any large 
body of men moving in the neighbourhood, and a rorce of 
12,000 men, especially cavalrj', could not move in that 
country without raising a column (jf dus'^ which would bo 
■aeen at the distance of inUes. 

The alarm being sounded, the British troops hastily got 
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xmder arms and moved to their positions ; Sir Hugh Gpogb 
days : — “ I imrtediately pushed Ibrwird the hone>artiillsrjb 
and cavalry, directing the infantry, accoinponied by the 
field batteries, to move forward in support. We had sot 
proceeded beyond two miles when we found the enemy in 
position. ‘ 

“ To resist their attack, and to cover the formation of the 
infantry, I advanced the cavalry, under Bii^^iers Wtete^ 
Gtough, and Macticr, rapidly to the front, in columns of 
squadrons, and occupied the plain. They were speedy 
fmlowed by the fivo'troqpa of horse-artillery under Briga> 
dier Brooke, who took up a forward position, having the 
cavalry then on his flanks. 

“ The country is a dead flat, covered at short intervale 
with n low, but in sonic places thick jhow jungle, and 
dotted %vii<h sandy hiUocks. The enemy screened their 
infantry and drtillery behind this jungle and such nndula* 
tions as the ground afforded; and, whilst our twelve 
battalioua funned frrom echellon of brigade into line, opened 
a very severe cannonade upon our advancing troops, which 
was vigorously replied to by the battery of horse-artilleiy 
under Brigadier Brooke, which was soon joined by the two 
light fi(>ld batteries. The rapid and well-directed fire of 
our artillery appeared soon to pandyEe that of the enemy ; 
and, as it was neceasary to complete our infantry disposi- 
tions without advancing the artillery too near to the jungle, 
I ilirecti'd the cavalry under BrigMiers W'hite and Gough 
tomaki' a ihiiik movement on the enemy’s left, with a view 
oi*ftirtatening and turning that flank, if possible. With 
praiseworthy gallantry, the 3rd light dragoons, with the 
second brigade of cavalry, consisting of the body-guard and 
5th light c.ivalry, with a portion of the 4th lancers, turned 
theJc'fl of the Sikh army, and. sweeping along the whole 
rear of its infantry and guns, silenced for a time the latter, 
and put their numerous cavalry to flight. Whilst this 
movement was taking place on the enemy’s left, I directed 
the remainder of the 4th lancers, the 9ta irregular cavdry 
under Brigadier Macticr, with a light field battery, to 
threaten their right. 

“This mauceuvre was also successful. Had not the 
infantry and gu^ of^the enemy been screened by tike 
jungle, these bruliaut charges of the cavalry would have- 
been productive of greater effect. 
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** When the m&ntiT adTanced to the attack, Brigadier 
•Brooke rapidly puehea on his horse-artilleiy close to the 
jiomgle, and the cannonade was resumed on both sides. 

infantry, under Major-Generals Sir Harry Smith, Gil- 
bert, and Sir John M'CaskiU, attacked in echellon of lines 
the enemy’s infantry, almost inTisible amollgst wood and 
the approaching darkness of night. The opposition of the 
endmy was .such as might hare been expected from troops 
who had ere]^thmg at stake, and who had long vaunted' of 
being UTesistible. Thcjr ample and extended line, from 
their great superiority of numbers, 'far outflanked ours; 
but this was counteracted by the flank movements of our 
cavalry. The attack of the infantry now commenced, and 
the roll of Are from this powerful arm soon convinced 
the Sikh army that they had met with a foe th^ little 
expected ; and their whole force was driven from positian 
after position with great slaughter, and tl£ loss of seven- 
teen pieces of artillery, some of them of heavy calibre ; 
onr imontry using that never-failing weapon, the bayonet, 
whenever the enemy stood. Night only saved them &om 
worse disaster, for this stout conflict was maintained during 
an hour and a half of dim starlight, amidst a cloud of dust 
from the sandy plain, which yet more obscured every object.” 

The British force engag^ consisted of 3,850 Buropeans 
and 8,500 natives, making a total of 12,350 rank and file, 
and forty-two guns. Sixteen offleers were killed and 200 
men. Forty-eight ofScers wounded and 609 men, of whom 
153 died subsequently of their wounds, or were disabled. 
Amougst those who fell was the hero of Jellolaikid, Sir 
Bobert Sale; he had bis left thigh shattered' by grape- 
shot, and the wound proved mortal. Had there been more 
daylight, the rout of the enemy would have becn*more 
complete ; as it was, seventeen of their guns out of twenty 
were captured, and their loss ia killed and wounded was veiy 
severe. Lai Singh, the commander, was among the wounded 
and narrowly escaped being token prisoner. 

The Sikhs fled rapidly to their camp at Ferozshuhr, 
and the British troops returned to theirs at Moodkee about 
midnight. 

On the 19th of December, two heavy guns reached 
Moodkee, escorted by her majesty’^ 29t}^ the 1st European 
light infkntiy, and two regiments of native infentry.* 
^ The 11th uii} 41et. 
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3rery possible care had been taken of thee® troops in titeip 
rapid advance by- the governor-general and commander-inW 
chief. ElephantB were despatched to Churruk, seven-and- 
twenty miles from Moodkoe, to cany those who might be 
nnable to walk. When near Moodkee, and almost oTesr- 
come by fatigue and the terrible desert thirst, water was 
distributed to them, which had been brought out on ele- 
phants from head-quartci*8. Being thus refreshed, the iften 
marched vigorously into Moodkee, where the governor- 
general’s baud welcomed them v.ith a joyous burst of 
music. This rcinfoBcbme^t did not reacli camp till nine 
or ten o’clock at night, and it was determined, m order to 
give them rest, thiit the army should halt on the 20th. 
Iluriug this halt of two days the wounded and sick were 
cared for. and seeurod in the mud fort .at Moodkee. It was 
now that Sir 11. Hardingc magnanimously oftcred his services 
to Sir Hugh Gbugh. He was appointed second in command 
of the armj, and all officers were directed to obey any orders 
emanating from him, which they were not bound to do so 
long as he (although the head of the government) exercised 
only a civil authority. 

fixpresses were sent to Sir John Littler at Forozpoor, 
apprising him of the victory at Moodkee, and directing 
him on the 2lBt to march with Uo large a force as he could, 
and effect a jui’otion with the army under the coiumandci> 
in-chief. Aranigenicnts were also made for leaving the 
woundod and tho baggage at Sfoodkee when the army 
marched, a regiment and a half hi'ing told off to protect 
thcniT’* This decision was a wiso one. Had the Britiah 
army on the night ef the 21st been embarrassed with a 
column of b.iggage, great would have been the suffering of 
the woqnded, and great would have been the plunder, by 
our own camp-followers, of the baggage. Whereas the fort 
at Moodkee. dr'lendv-il by a regiment and a half’, was 
safe for a, time against the enemy’s cav airy and loose plun- 
derers, whii'h alone could penetrate the rear of our army. 
Enriy on the morning of the 2lBt Sir John Littler, leaving 
5,000 men to hold his position and w ateh Tej Singh, moved 
off quietly by his right, with 6,500 men and twenty-one 
guns, to join the comraandcr-iii-chief. The force from 
Moodkee marche j at tjirce o’clock in the morning in two 
open coluiqns of companies, left m front ; the army had 
therefore only to wheel into line to he in position. The 
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march for the ^ead-quorter coliumi -vros a distressing one, 
son account of the heat and diist and the scarcity of water, 
but was of no great length, certainly not wore than twelve 
miles ; and tho colunms arrived opposite the Silch camp at 
lutU'past eleven, a.m. The junction- with tho force from 
Eerozpoor was effected at a few minutes before one near 
the village of Misriwala. Skirmishers were then thrown 
ibiAt'ord, apd some considerablo time elapsed before the- 
attack was made. 

The whole country i| a dead flat, and studded with trees 
and jungle, except in the immediate “neigh bourhood of the 
villages. What with dust anef trees the movements of 
troops became very difficult to dii-cet. 

Tlie British force now concentrated comprised 5,674 
Europeans and 12,053 natives, making a totahof 17,727 
rank and file, and sixty-five guns. According to the Sikhs' 
account, their force at li'erozshulu’ consfcted of 25,000 
regular troops and eighty-eight guns, exclusive of thp 
Jnzcdorecs and irregular soldiers, making their force in 
camp upwards of 85,000. Besides this force Tcj Singh, 
with 28,000 regulars and sixty-.seven guns, was only ten 
miles distant. Had it been possible for tho commandcr- 
in-ohief to have delayed tlic attack on the Sikh camp till 
the next day, which it was not, on account of the want of 
water, it would not have been expedient to liavo done so ; 
the British force would not have been augmented by one 
man, whilst Tej Singh, who was o])posito J'Vrozpoor, only 
ten miles distant, would have been able to bring 23,000 
additional regular troops and sixty-scvcu guns to tfa* assist- 
ance of the enemy. 

The Sikh intrcnclimont was in the form of a paralle- 
logram, of about a mile in length, and half a mile in 
breadth, including within its area the strong ^lage of 
Eerozshuhr, the shorter sides looking towards the Sutledge 
and Moodkee, and the long one towards Porozpoor and 
tho open country.* But the Sikhs were fully prepared to 
place their guns in position on whatm^er side the attack 
should be made. Tliey were thoroughly acquainted with 
the country ; and knowing by what roads their enemy could 
advance, they readily prepared for their reception. Thus it 
mattered not much whether our aj^prooc]! was made on the 


* The Commander-in-Cbief a Despatch. 
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longer or shorter side, though the preparations on the side 
fronting Feroepoor showed that it was considered by thsb 
Sikhs as the proper front of their position. 

“ The ground in front, like that at Moodkee, was jun- 
gfr; the three divieions of the British, under the comnund 
or Major-General Gilbert, Sir John Littler, and Brigadier 
'Wallace, were placed m line, with the whole of their aztiUety 
, in their centre, except three troops of horBe-aptillery, toe 
on either flank, and one in support. The reserve was under 
Sir Harry Smith, and with the cavalry formed the second 
line.” * The ai'tille;^' were ordered to the front, and after 
a reasonable time had beeh allowed for the mortar practice, 
which it was speedily seen would never silence LoT Singh’s 
guns, OLur artillery opened their fire to ascertain the posi- 
tion of the batteries, and the Sikhs then responded. 
Our artillciy then made a nearer advance, protected by the 
whole of our* infantry. 'When several hundred yards 
nearer, our guna were mdimbered, and several rounds of 
&ot fired ; tbia was repeated until they approached within 
three hundred yards of the batteries. Then, seeing that 
these Sikh guns could not be silenced, the infantry ad- 
vanced amidst a murderous shower of shot and grape, and 
captured them with matchless gallantry.t 

In the advance. General Inttler s division, marching direct 
on the village, edged away to the left, and caused an open- 
ing in the line between its right and Brigadier Wallace’s 
division. Littler's division, led with the greatest valour fay 
its general, when close up to tho enemy ’s batteries, which 
fired voUeys of grape, was compelled to retire ; the left brigade 
of the reserve, under Sir Harry Smith, was ordered forward 
to fill up the opening, and advanced on the village with 
groat.cnerg) Wallace’s and Gilbert’s divisions forming 
tlie right and centre, w oro completely successful, hut when 
all the batteries of the Sikhs seemed to be within our 
grasp, the night sot in (and there is no twilight in India), 
the dry forage in the camp was on fire, the loose powder 
exploded in all directions, and it was impossible under 
these circumstauces to retain the occupation of the enemy’s 
batteries, which had been so gallantly won. All military 
order and discipline must have been lost, and the troops 
were directed to form about 150 yards from the enemy’s 

* The Ctuaznaader.in-Chiers Despatch. 
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ounp, lying doirfi in contiguous columns at quartei>distance. 
Sir Harry Smith’s division pushed on to the village and 
Maintained itself there till about 10 o’clock at night, when, 
not knowing the position of the troops on his right, he 
retired. Sir John Uttler’s division having advanced agimst 
the strongest part of the work, suffered severely, especially 
her majesty’s 62ad regiment, having seventeen officers 
killed and wounded, out of twenty- three. Having done^ 

everything that men could do, they were obliged to retire- 

Just before dark, the gallant 3rd dragoons, who were on 
the extreme right, were ordered to^charge; never for a 
moment considering the propriety of such an order, which 
was given by a stafl-officer, now no more, they dashed head- 
long iuto tho fSikh camji, carrying terror into the Sikh 
ranks, but at tho same time losing ten officers and 120 
valuable men out of about 400. 

About twelve o’clock at night, the SikhB,ffinding that Sir 
Harry Smith had been forced to retire from the village, and 
that their batteries were not occupied, brought some guns 
•to bear upon our column, the tiro from wmch was very 
dcbtructiv e. The gov'emor-gcncral mounted his horse and 
called to the 80th regiment, which was at the head of the 
uoluuiu, “My lads, we shall liavt* no sleep until we take 
those guns.” The i-cgiincat dejdoyed immediately, advanced, 
supported by the Ifat Bengal Europeans, and drove a largo 
bodv of Sikhs irom three guns, wliich they spiked. The 
regiment then retired and took uiJ its position again at 
the bead of tho column as steadily as if on a parade, much 
to the admiration of tlie governor-general and conjjnauder- 
in-ehief, the former t)f A\hom exclaimed, as they-pasacd him, 
“ Plucky dogs, plucky dogs, — cannot fail to win with 
sucli men as these.” Poi- the rest of the night our opluinu 
was left com])aratn cly unmolested, but it cannot bo denied, 
that its posh ion w as one of danger — gi’eat danger. Darkness 
had covered our ranks while the bcai'ccly thinned foe, driven 
from his forcniobt intrcnchments, hud btill a formidable 
artillery remaining intact; and yvhere were our battalions ? 
Both Sir John Littler and Sir BLarry Smith had been com- 
pelled to retire, and in the durkncbs tho du’eetion yyas not 
known to the govemor-general or commander-in-chief. 
They were left, w ith not more than 8,000 men, within 150 
yards of an enemy’s camp, who^ strc^igth they had no 
means of ascertaining. It could siot be kaowii whether 
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Tq Siugb, Lad during the action or dufin^ the ni^t, 
marched up to reinforce Lai Singh. - The noisy trampii^ 
of men, the fine of musketiy and artillery, was continued 
by the Rikhs during the night, and in the morning the 
expectation most probable was, that the Bricish army 
would hare to encounter the whole concentrated force of 
the enemy. 

In this’ state of things, the commander-in-chief and the 
goyemor-general determined to hold their ground, to ■wait 
patiently till the morning dawned, then to attack the 
enemy’s hatteries, if they still held them, by taking them in 
reverse, to inal»c om* united effort by a simultaneous attack, 
to beat them, or to die honourably in the field. The gallant 
coinmander-in-ehief, kind-hearted, heroically brave, quite 
agreed with the governor-general. If ever confidence was 
inspired to troops h}' the oondnet of their leaders, it was by 
Sir Henry Ilartiinge and Sir Hugh Gough on that occa^n. 
Tliey knew that the struggle would be severe, but .;heered 
all aroimd them with the certainty of sueeoss. The whole of 
Sir.licnry Hardingc’a personal staff havnig been put /ior» de 
comtutt, except his son Cap'tain Hardinge, who, however, 
had liad hia horse killed under him, Captain "West oftho 
Commander-in-chief’s staff dffieiated as hia aide-de-camp. 

By daylight the British ti'<h)ps had deployed into 
line, and ail arrangomimta lor renewing the attack being 
made, the comtr’ander-in-ehief pat himst'lf in front of tho 
right of the line ; Rir Henry Hardinge did the s-ame on tho 
left, and keeping thirty yards in front of the line to pre- 
vw-i tl\f troops from firing, they advanced against tho 
'Ah biitteriea ; the troops being told not to fire, or they 
frould kill Uio governor-general, 

J Thg commauder-in-ehief also led the right in front of his 
men, and ‘ihe line ndv.T.ncod at » ste:idy 2)nee scarcely firing a 
shot. The opposition was slight, luo.st of tho guns being 
taken in reverse, and whwling round past the villago of 
Ferosshuhr, the Jiritish line swept down tho whole left and 
rear of the enemy’s position, halting when they had cleared' 
the viorks at 'tlje opposite extremity. The two chieis 
now rode down tho luie, and the regimental colours dropped, 
and saluted tho go vemor-gcneml, and the men cheered 
as they passed. The t'wo chiefs must at that moment have 
felt a proud satisfaction aVid some recompense for the pre- 
vious hours ttf anxiety, "but these feelings ■were of snort 
duration, for wo had scurcely secured tho enemy’s guns. 
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%reatj>four iii*number, before Tej Singh appeared in view, 
.showing the policj X)f making the at^k at the earliest 
*iuomeiit that returning light enabled the commander-in- 
chief to do BO. 

Littler’s and Smith’s divisions, had now rejoined the 
commander-in-chicf and the enemy was daunted by his 
defeat, — the beaten force retiring on their countrymen 
coining up, brought dismay into their ranks. Withi n a 
xnilo and d half of their captured comp they halted, iired 
several hundred rounds from their zumbooruks, or camel- 
swivels, and after several demonstrations and a distant 
cannonade, withdrew about threA o’clock. 

The first roll of the tide of invasion had now been 
resisted, and the beaten enemy scarcely halted until he had 
placed the Sutlcdge between him and his victorious opponent. 

The coininondor-in-chicf was too weak in cavalry to 
follow up the enemy, having had at tho ccamncneement of 
the action only 2, GOO, and some by this time had gone into 
Ferozpoor, and those who remained on the field having 
been nearly forty-eight hours without food or water, were 
completely exhausted. 

The artillcTV also had consumed a very largo proportion 
of their roiuiu shot, in tho attack of the enemy, under 
those circumstances men and horses being completely worn 
out, it was most judicious to be satisfied with tho great 
victory gained, and forcing Tej ISingh to retire on the 
Sutledge. Such hard-contested fields cannot be gained with- 
out loss ; ours ninougbt the Europeans was severe, having 
488 killed, and 1,103 wounded. The total loss ^'as 694 
killed and 3,721 wounded, of whom 595 died subsequently, 
or were disabled. Every exertion was now mode to alleviate 
tho sufferings of the wounded, and by noon on tliq 2.3rd, 
they were all in quarters at Feroimoor, and guilts and 
cots were furnished in abundance. In fact, it was almost 
incredible how the commissariat and executive departments 
could supply so much comfort in such a short space of 
time. The wounded owe much to tho unwearied efforts of 
Captain W. B. Thomson and Lieutenant Ctoodwyn (who 
responded to every call), for their comparatively snug con- 
dition on the 23rd and 24th, and it was a gratifying sight 
to the governor-general, when he visited them, to &d so 
much comfort where ho antieipAted ^ little. He gene- 
rously gave strict orders, that everything roquired should 
be supplied, and without the usual formality of an indent. 
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Sir Heniy Hordinge visited all the wouhded men sod 
officers, and had a cheerful word for -all. If a poor map. 
had lost an arm, the governor-general consoled him 
pointing to his own empty dicevD, and assuring him hie 
would soon be all right. If a soldier had had a leg shot away 
or shattered, he reminded him that one of his sons, who 


was with him, and who went into battle at his side, had long 
^had only one foot. The men were delighted at the urhanily 
and hindnesB shown towards them by the governor of India, 
and for a time forgot their own sufferings in the admira- 
tion which his kinoness elicited.* %ir Henry visited the 
TOor sufferers again and agUn, and watched over their wel- 
lare with a solicitude that could not have been surpassed 
if they had been his own children. During the terrible 
night he had spent in the Sikh camp, he had shared the 
privations of the soldiers, and had suffered pangs unknown 
to them, for th^ fate of his whole army, the fate perhi^s 
of all Indio, was hanging on a thread. The commander-in- 
chief, Sir Hugh Gough, whose arduous mditaTy duties did 
not allow him to visit the wounded until some days later, 
did everything in his power to cheer the men, praising their 
undaunted bravery in one of the hardest battles ever fought 
in Didia. He spoke io all and Ustened to aU, and did his 
utmost to gratify their everj wish. 

Major Somorst't, inilitarv si'orotary to the govemor- 
genei^, on the morning of We 22nd, was borne to tho rear 
luorto^y wounded, '• while conducting liimself with tho 
hereditary ceuraire of his race.” t Major Broadfoot, poli- 
tical agent, aK> fell ; *• he was brave as hi- was able in every 
branch ot the politio.il and military 8cn'iec.”J Major 
Broadfoot v.as_ tuc last of three, brave brothers, who held 
J^ponitrjcnts in tb-j Conipany’s army and tell in battle. 
Captain P? N icholson, assistant political agent from Peroz- 
poor, was also killed in the iwtion of the 21st. “With the 
eveeption ot Captain Mills, who took tho command of a 
hcirse-artillerj% all the political agents were either 
killed or vrouiidod in this fierce struggle. Among the other ' 
tiuly distinguished officers who perished were Colonel Wal- 
laeo. Captain ThoinaB Box, “ a soldier every inch of him,” 
Cantoi D’Arcy Todd, Major Baldw'iii, a peninsular officer, 
«nd Lieutenants Pollard and Bernard. Pollard had been 
wounded at Moodkdb ; but no persuasion could prevent his 

* Dr. Maegregor’s ‘ Hiirtory of the Sikhs,’ &e. 

+ Sir Henry HardingsTs Despatch. + Ibid. 
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again joining *hiB gallant regiment, her majeat^'a Slat. 

•Among thoae 'who ahared the dangers of this battle 'were 
Prinee Waldemar of Prussia, and his stsiff. Counts Gtrueben 
and Oriolo, and Sr. Hoffmeister ; the last officer was unffir- 
'tunatelj killed by a grape-shot.- Prince 'Waldemar left tho 
field on the morning of the 22nd, at the* request of the 
goyemor-gencral, who was nnv riHin g that a foreign ^noe 
should be.fiirther subjected to the risk of losing his life^ 
The issue of the battle was not then decided ; but fortu- 
nately the prince rei^imed to Perozepoor, and had the 
satisfaction of knowing, that though tlie British hod a fierce 
foe to contend with, victory had decided for them.* 

Fine phrases would be thro-wn away upon conduct and 
heroism such as were displayed at Ferozpoor. The plain 
raofcssional despatches of Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir H^h 
(^ugh form the beat eulogium. All behaved nobly. Tm- 
fortuately, in the hurry of the moment, Suf John Littler, in 
his despatch, used the words “ panic-struck ” as applicable 
to her majesty’s 62nd regiment, and attributed some irreso- 
lution on the part of the native regiments in his division to 
the example of the 62nd. The charges w^ere CToundless. 
Before the 62ud foil hack, it had seven officers killed and ten 
wounded, seventy-sis rank and file killed and 154 wounded. 
The regiment was numerically weak ; its loss was greater 
than that of any other European regiment present. Both 
the governor-general and commander-in-chief did all they 
could to remove the injurious impression ; and at home, in 
the House of Lords, tho duke of W eUinglon stood manfully 
forward to vindicate tho fame of the heroic band, and apply 
hahn to their wounded pride. 

Great pains were taken by the Sikh army to con- 
ceal from the durbar the extent of their discomfiture ; but 
much anxiety and irresolution were believed to 'prevail at 
Lahore.t They believed that our army would follow up its 
advantages hv crossiug the river immediately and marching 
on the capital ; but this was a movemeut not -to be thought of 
without a powerful battering ‘train, more European troops, 
and especially more cavalry. It was now ■wisely resolved to 
wait for the battering train, moving upwards with tho 16th 
lancers, the 9th lancers, and her majesty’s 10th and 53rd 
regiments of foot, which, with th^ 43rd^ud 59th regiments 

* Dr. Maegregor. , » 

i* Note from the Governor-General to the Secret Committee of the 
East-India Company, dated January 1, 1846. 
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of native infantry, had composed the Meerufclbrce under Sir 
John Grey. * _ 

Upon this seeming indecision of the British, the Sikhs 
resolved to make another eftbit to miuntnin their position 
on the left bank of the Sutledge ; and for this purpose, they 
began to constract a new bri<%^ of boats, not very fer from 
the spot where they crossed the river after having been 
.djnyen finm I’erozahulir. Our army of the Sutledge was ate* 
tioned somewhat from the river, and no opposition was 
offered by them. The bridge of hoatj was soon constructe*^ 
and a teie-di^mt thrown up in front of it with much mili- 
tary skill, in a position v^ favourahle to defence. The 
opposite bonks were high, and tho river, where the bridge was 
laid, made a slight cuiwe inwards ; so as to throw the oppo- 
site bajiks sufficiently forward to aftbrd protection to both 
danks of the advanced position from heavy artillery placed 
in battery'. Above the bridge, and not far from it, was a good 
ford, which facilitated tho communication with the forces 
on the opjjosito bank. A dviintage had also been taken of the 
paucity of out troops at Loodiana, to effect a passage for a 
force of about 10,000 men of ail arms, in the neighbourhood 
of that town. No attack was made either on the town or 
cantonment of Loodiana ; tho object of this force appeared 
to he rather to intrench itself near the place at which it 
crossed, in order to obstruct (•ur progress and to cut off the 
passage of supplies eii route to h'erozpoor, and to intercept 
the eonimnuiciitioi) between the posts. As soon as the 
Meerut force joined tho eonnimuder-iii-chief’s camp, imme- 
diate menpiu'CM were taken to reiuforeo the Loodiana jjost 
and the station at Bussccan ; some native infantry, some 
light cav.a'iy, and some guns, were sent thither, and tho 
sick, the vs omen, and the cliildreu were removed thence to 
Umbalia, * Meanwhile, Sir Harry Smith had been detached 
to reduce Dhunukoto, mid keep open the conimnnication for 
supplies and anuiiunition from our nw. Sir Harry was 
now reintbreed, and having swn with him 7,000 men and 
twent} -fbnr guns, it was confidently believed that he could 
at one and the same time relievo Loodiana and protect the 
whole of our rear. Dhunnkotc was evacuated at Sir Harry’s 
wproach. In marehiiig from Jugraon to Loodiana, Sir 
Harry lost a good deal of his baggage, and sustained some 
heavy fusUadcs, whicTi he (fid not wait to return . His troops 
were much harassed when he reached Loodiana. Tfis pre- 
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senoe put an eitd to tlie consternation which was hecoming 
^general in that parl^of the country. Xhe Sirdar Bunjoor 
Singh had strongly intrenched himself at Aliwal, about eight 
miles to the westward of Loodiaua ; he had 15,000 men and 
£fty>Bix guns, and, on the evening of the 26th of January, 
he received a reinforcement of twelve guns and 4,000 regulw 
troops. Sir Harry Smith most gallantly attacked the Sikhs 
oit the 28th of January, with not more than 10,000 menj^ 
all. The right of the Sikh force rested on Bundrcc, qnd 
their left on Aliunl, the^had adianced a short distance froni 
their intrenched camp and cannonaded the British for half 
on hour, until our brave fellifas stormed the village of 
Aliwal — the key of their position. The whole of the British 
lino then began to advance. Her majesty’s ICth lancers 
charged in the most gallant style, hut the Siklis lay down 
on the ground, and the lancers could not well reach them, 
while they cither fired their muskets at the 16th, or cut despe* 
lately at men and horses with their keen swords. This dis- 
tinguished ciivalrv regiment had upwards of 100 men killed 
and wounded. The great mass of Sikh infantry could be 
broken only by our artillery. One Sikh cannon alter another 
was captured. So ably vkvre the orders of attack conducted, 
each column and line arriving at its point of attack to the 
veiy moment, that the enemy were soon driven headlong 
hack over the river ; and all the Sikh guns were captured 
or destroyed. Only one gun was carried by the Sikhs to 
the opposite bank, and tliere it was spiked by Lieurenant 
Holmes, of the irregular cavalry, and Grunuer Scott, of the 
horso-artiller^^ who forded the river in pursuit. 'J^e victory 
was complete, and tiio confusion among the •Siobs groat. 
Gamp carnages, munitions of war, all things that Bunjoor 
Singh had brought with him, were captured. The^e were 
indeed “ glorious operations this was indeed a “ com- 
plete and decisive victory.”* It cost us in all 151 killed and 
413 wounded. 

There was now for a short time a perfect lull in the cam- 
paign. The Sikhs at Sobroan went on strengthcnuig their 
position, and adding to their guns on thcii' tetc-dc-pmvt ; 
and Sir Hugh Gough waited for his artiUery and reinforce- 
ments. Brom the 14th of Januaiy till the beginning of 

* Despatches of the Governor-General, .Sir* Harry Smith, and Sir 
Hngh Gongh. Maegregpr's ‘ History of'the Sihha.' * 
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Tebruary, the enemy were industriously employed in bnild* 
ing their defences, under the direction, it is said, of an 
Spanish engineer. The array under Sir Charles Kapier, 
wWh had been assembled at Sukkur, by order of idie goTBr> 
nor-general, consisting of 16,000 men, was moving up the left 
bank of the Satledge, towards I'erozpoor, and would have 
proved, had the war lasted, a most valuable reinforcement to 
army of the Sutlcdgo. It had by this time reached B&i^ 
wulpoor opposite Mooltan, and as the nawab of that place 
had intimated to the British government his intention d: 
remaining neuter an^ of taking no part in the war, th© 
govomor-gcneral feeling ttat the blow must bo slrack 
and the contest decided at Lahore, requested Sir Charles 
ISTapier to come on with his staft' in advance of his army, 
ana to join him without delay, being desirous of having 
the assistance of that distinguished officer in the pending 
struggle. Sir Qharles Napier did not, unfortunately, arrive 
in time to participate in the glories of Sobraon, but came up 
with the army at Lahore. 

On the 9th of Pebruary, tho heavy guns from Delhi 
reached the commandcr-in-ebiers campj on the 8th, Sir 
Hamy Smith had rejoined head-quarters from Aliwal. 

After the battle of Perozsliubr, the governor-general 
had taken up Ins quartern at Perozpoor, occasionally riding 
to the tommander-in-clncrs camp, which was now twenty- 
four miles distant from Porozpoor, lo confer with his 
eiccllency. In one of those rides, the governor-general’s 
horse fell, and so severely conluwcj the governor-general’s 
thigh th^i ho was obliged to be taken in his carriage to the 
field on fte morjiing of the 10th. 

The cneinv’s works were very strong, and although on 
the tir^ intelligence of the battle of Abwal, and at eight of 
the nuraertius bodies which floated from the neighbourhood 
of lhat battlc-lioM down to the bridge of boats at Sobnum, 
the Sikhs seemed much shaken and disheartened, they now 
appeared to be as confident as ever of being able to defy us in 
their intrenched position, and to prevent our passage of tho 
river. The soldiers were chiefly those who had been trained 
by tho French and Italian officers. They had strong wdls, 
only to be surmounted by scaling-ladders, which afforded a 
secure protection for triple lines of musketiy. In all they 
were 34,000 men, ^ith fcventy pieces of artifiery; their 
position was ifnited by a good bridge to a reserve of 20,006 
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Kta the opposite^ank, on which was a considenthle camp and 
«Bome arhlleiy commanding and flanking the field-works on 
the side of the ^British.** 

The force under Sir Hugh Hough consisted of 6,538 Eoio- 
peans and 9,691 natives, making a total of 16,22i rank and 
and ninety-nine gima. Sir Hugh ordered this force to 
march at half-past three o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 
thh 10th of Tebruary, when his men would be fresh, auj^ 
there would be a certainty of many hours of daylight. 
pass another night like that which had been spent within 
the enemy’s camp at Perozshuhr, was by all means to be 
avoided. The troops began t<f move out of camp at the 
very moment'appointed, and they marched in silence to their 
destination. Sir Hugh was now much stronger in caval^, 
and very strong in artillery. He at once put his battering 
and disposable artillery in position in an extended semicircle, 
embracing within its fire the works of* the Sikhs. It 
hod been intended that the cannonade should havo com- 
menced at daybreak, but so heavy a mist hung over the 
plain and river, that it became necessary to wait. It was half- 
past six before tlio whole of our artilleiy fire was developed. 
" Nothing could be conceived grander than the effect of the 
battories when they opened, as the cannonade passed along 
from the Sutledge to Little Sobroon, in one continued roar 
of guns and mortars ; while, ever and anon, the rocket, 
like a spirit of fire, winged its rapid flight high above the 
batteries in its progress towards the Sikh intrenchment. 
Well might the commander-in-chief call the opening of the 
cannonade ‘ most spirited and well directed.’ The Sikh 
guns responded with shot and shells, but neither appeared 
to do much execution ; the latter wero seen bursting in 
mid-air ere they roacliod the British batteries ; whi|e some 
of the shot passed over Bhodawala, and struck "tbe ground 
in front of General Gilbert’s division. It now became a 
grand artilleiy concert, and the infantry divisions and bri- 
gades looked on nith a certain degree of interest, somewhat 
^ed, however, to vexation, lest the artillery should have 
the whole work to themselves! The commander-in-chief, 
however, was determined to give full play to an nm> which 
he did not possess to an efficient extent in other hard- 
fought battles. It was reported, that the guns were to play 

* Commandsr-iD-Chiefs Despatch.* 
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four hours at least ; Imt tboe is some r&son to belk^ 
'(iiat the rapid firing hod neariy exhausted the anuntrnitioB* 
before half that time had elapsed; and it was once mo^ 
to be proved, that the British infantry were not tb remaia 
mute spe^tors of a battle. ‘ Notwithstmdiug,’ wrote the 
comjniuider'in-ehief, ‘ the formidable calibre of our guns, 
mortars, and howitzers, and the admirable way in which they 

served, and aided by a rocket battery, it jrould hdve 
befin visionary to expect that they could have silenced the 
fire of seventy pieces, behind well-<jpiistructed batteries of 
earth, planks, and fascines, or dislodge troops, covered 
either by redoubt or epauhhents, or within a treble line of 
trenches.’ "* 

Compared with Ferozshuhr, the works at Bobraon were 
regular fortifications, in the construction of which no labour 
had been spared. The utmost ingenuity of the Sikhs and 
their £uTt>2>eau«iadriser8 hod been exerted to render this, 
their last stronghold, impregnable. A Breach officer is said 
to have assured Tej Singh that it was utterly impossible 
for the Bntish to make good their entrance. The British 
wore now about to try with the musket oud the bayonet. 
“ At nine o’clock. Brigadier Stacey’s brigade, supported on 
either fionk by Obtains Horford’s and Fordyce’s Dattcries, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Lane’s troop of horse-artillezy, 
moved to the attack in admirable order The infantry and 
guns aided each other correlatively. The former marched 
steadily on. in line, wliich they halted only to correct when 
necessary; the latter took up successnu positions at the 
gallop, v^til at length they were within three hundred 
yards of the heavy batteries of the Sikhs. But notwith- 
standing the regularity and coolness, and the scientific 
character of this assault, which Brigadier kYilkinson well 
supported,* so hot was the fire of ciiunon, musketry, and 
coinboorakSjt kept up by the Khalsa troops, that it seemed 
fiir some moments inipossiblo that the intrenchment could 
be won under it.” J There was a temporary check or pause, 
“ but soon pprseveriiig gallantry tnuinplied, and the whole 
anny had the satisfaction to see the gallant Siigadiep 
Staroy’s soldiers driving the Sikhs in confusion before 
them within the area of their encampment.” § Every im- 

■** Dr. Mtegrego^’s ' Higfoiy of the Sihbe.' 

t Gune mounted on camels, and carrying a pound ahot. 

$ The Coftimaiider-m-OhierB Dei^trbeg. ^ Ibid. 
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pbSixottit «M flsosred, the uitreiicluaeatB were paesailf «a4 
PU mstdilMl stood erect and compact 'nithin the 

Sij^ camp. *‘Her Mj^sty’s lOth, 53cd, and SOtlin^ 
meats, '^th the SSrd, 48rd, 59th, and 63rd native in&nhr, 
XBOTnig at a firm and steady pace, ne\er fired a shot taH 
they had passed the barriers opposed to thcm‘>-ayhfiAira»ee 
taucA to he eommetided, and moat ytorthff of eonatant imitationf 
i»*iekieh njog he attributed the aueeeaa of their first fffwif 
and tie small loss they sustained. This attack vas crovneiLn- 
vrith all the success i1^ deserved, and, led by its gallant 
commander, Mmor^Goueral Sir Uobhrt Dick, obtained the 
admiration of the army, 'ahictf tvitnessed its discipUned 
valour. 'When checked bv the formidable obstacles and 
superior numbers to 'uhich the attacking division uas op- 
posed, the second division, under Miyor-Gencral Gilbert, 
afforded the most opportune assistance by rapidly advan- 
cing to the attack of the enemy’s batterieii, entering their 
fortified position after a severe struggle, and sueeping 
through the interior of the camp. This division inflict^ 
a very severe loss on the retreating enemy.”* “We hap- 

E mea to he with a portion of Gilbert^s division,” says 
octor M’Gregor, “ when the order arrived from the 
sovemor-eeneral, and the troops immediately advanced. 
Onwud went ; but, if intended to suppoi’t Stacey on 
the right oi the enemy's position, they mused the ohjcct, 
ibr they unfortunately come in ^nt of the centre owd 
strongest portion of the encampment, unsupported either 
by artalleiy or cavalry. Her hiajesty’s 29th and the Ist 
pjuropean light infantry, with undaunted bravqgy rushed 
forw^, crossed a diy nullah, and found themselves eiposell, 
to one of the hottest fires of musketry that can possihhr 
be imagined; and what rendered it still more gallmg was, 
that the Sikhs were themselves concealed behi^ hi gh 
walls, over which the European soldiers could not 
To remain under auch a fire without the power of return- 
ing it with any effect would have been maiicss — the 
would have been annihila^d. Thrice did her S&jesty’B 
29th regiment charge the works, and thrice were t&y 
obliged to retire, each time followed by the Sikhs, who 
apared none, and cut to pieces the wounded. Similar was 
the fete of the let European light infimtry, who, in retiiiii^ 

* Geaend order by the GoTemor-denend of India, dated Csm». . 
Ketwen, Pebnury 14tb, 1846. • “ 
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liAd their ranks ihinned by musketry, and^beir xrosEUded 
men and officers cut up by the saVi^ Sikhs. l?o the t 


bank were completely exposed. At length the second din*’ 
sion, which at'ferozshuhr had driven the Sikhs befinh 
them, capturing their guns at the point of the bayonet, 
sbO Mitering their encampment, were led to the right 
rihe "intrenchment at Sobraon.”* This second division was 


emulated by the first division under Sir Hany Smith, 
which dashed against the ^enemy’s left. Yet was it ndt 
until some of the 3rd dragoons, under Miyor-General Sir 
Joseph Thacksell, had moved forwa^ and ridden through 
the openings of the intrenchmenta in single file, and re- 
formed as they passed them ; and galloped over and cut 
down the ohstmate defenders of batterica and field-works; 
and tho weight* of three entire divisions of infentry, with 
every field artillery gun which could be sent to their aid ; — 
it was uot until all this had been cast into the scale, that 


victoiy finally declared for the British. The fire of the 
Sikhs slackened, Ihcn ceased nearly altogether; and the 
victors, pressing them on every side, swept them in masses 
over the bridge of boats, and into the Sutledge, which a sud- 
den rise of seven inches had rendered scarcely fordable. 
In their efibris to reach the right bank through the deep- 
ened water, they sufibred a terrible carnage fiom our horse- 
artillery. Hundreds fell under' this cannonade; hundreds 
upon hundreds were drowned in attempting the perilous 
passage. VThis awful slaughter would have excited compas- 
sion, had they not, m the earlier part of the action, sullied 
their braver}' by slaughtering and mangling every wounded 
Soldier* wfcom the fortune of war left at their mercy. 
“The enemy’s shattered forces,” says the govemor-genenu, 
“ were driven into the river, with a loss which far exceeded 
that which the most experienced officers had ever witnessed. 
Thus terminated, in the brief space of two hours, this most 
remarkable conflict, in which the militaiy combWtions of 
the commander-iu-chief were fully and ably carried into 
efect. Tho enemy’s select regiments of regular infan^ 
hove been dispersed, and a large proportion destroyed, with 
the loss, since the icampjign began, of 220 pieces of artil- 
Iwy taken in 9otion.”t 


* ‘ History of the Sikhs/ 


t General order. 
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Withia tho fetrenoiunents abote skfy-Beven guns were 
^aptered, together -with apwaidfl of 200 camel*BwiTela 
and numerous standards. Before the hour of noon tins 
great battle was over. It m^ht, indeed, be well termed 
a glorious fight, and complete in ito results. The batties of 
Itoodhee, Berozshuhr, and Aliwal, had weakened the power 
of the Sil^s, but the battle of Sobraon had compet^y 
broken it._ It was, of coarse, bought at a dear prise. 
Her Majesty’s 29th regiment alone exhibited a loss in* 
killed and wounded of thirteen officers, eight scijeants, and 
167 rank and file, loss of the European light 
infkntiy was still heavier. Hef Majesty’s Slst, which had 
fought most nobly at Moodkee, Perozshuhr, and Aliwal, had 
seven officers and 147 rank and tile killed and wounded 
at Sobraon. Her Majesty’s 60th, or Queen’s Own, had 
twelve officers and 227 rank and file killed and wounded. 
Her Majesty’s 10th foot lost three officers, sthree seijeants, 
and 127 rank and file. These regiments suffered the most ; 
but other regiments sufiered severely. The total loss was 
320 killed, 2,063 \nounded. The brave Sir BobertDick, 
who led the attack on the intrenchments, received a 
mortal wound after ho hod entered them ; “ thus fell, most 
gloiiously, at the moment of victory, this veteran officer, 
displaying the same energy and intrepidity as when, 
thiHy-five years ago in Spain, he 'nas the distinguished 
leader of the 42nd Highlanders.” Brigadier Charles Cyril 
Taylor, who commanded the third brigade of the second 
division, also feU. Brigadier MacLoren was home off the 
field mortally wounded, while leading the fourth lyigado of 
the centre division against the strongest part of the intrench^ 
ments. AYhen put into his bed, he said he must cross ih* 
Sutledge with the gallant European light infiuitiy> even 
though he nere carried in a dooly. Major-Gmeral Gilbert 
was slightly wounded; and the gallant veteran Colonel 
Byon, of the 50th, was severely wounded. 

Fearful had been the loss of the Sikhs. Five days after 
the action, and nlicn the jralls of the intrenchment had 
been nearly levelled with the ground, the sand-bank in the 
middle of the river was completely coierod with their dead 
bodies, and the ground within their encampment thickly 
strewed with carcases of men and horses. With the peiv 
mission of the commander-in-chief. Sir Hugh Gough, fecy 
returned to ciuny off their dead ; but the taSk was found 
• 2 E 2 • 
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too irksome, and many kundreds, not svept away ,br tbe* 
zirer, were left as food for the jackal, the wud dog, and th©^ 
Tidtiire. * 

Scarcely was the action orer when the govemoi^genfiral 
deroatched his miHtary secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel Wood, 
with the tidings of victory to Sir John Grey, who was 
stationed half-way between Ferozpoor and Sohraon with 
tw 4 regiments of cavalry, three of infantry, and a field 
^atteiy. Having directed Sir John Grey to inove witJi 
^ force immediately to the ghaut opposite Ferozpoor, 
the military secretary proceeded td Ferozpoor, which he 
reached in an hour and t'vtonty minutes, the distance from 
tike field of action being tncnty-lbur miles. He carried 
orders to Sir John Littlcr (who had been n amed the day 
before to be ready) to march with every available man to 
the ghaut, and before daylight the next morning six regj- 
mento of native»infantry and six guns had, by means of six 
country boats, crossed the Sutlec^, at a point nearer to 
the capital than where the debris of the Sikh army was 
stationed. On the following day the bridge of boats was 
nearly completed by the able and indefatigable Major 
Abbott, of the engineers. Hud the British then followed 
up the Sikhs, they might have made their v\ay without 
resistance to Lahore, aed hare there renewed the conflict ; 
but such was nut the intention of our commanders, and the 
capital of the Punjaub was destined to be occupied by the 
British without any repetition of the life-consuming strug- 
gles which had occurred on the left bank of the Sutledge. 
If pressed, they would have fought hard in their despair ; 
but tho vaunted power of tho Sikhs was in reality de- 
stroved. Sham Singh, Dbubal Singh, Hem Singh, Kwhea 
Singh,, Moboruck Ah, Newax Khan, all their bravest sirdars 
and leaders, hod perished. The chscomfited warrioi's who 
survived, being left to themselves, began to disperse. 
Our anny quietly crossed the river, and took undisputed 
possession of Kussoor, which in former times had twice 
defied the power of Bunject Sipgh. On the 14th of Feb- 
ruary the governor-general announced by proclamatuai, 
date'd from Hussoor, that the British army had crossed the 
Sutledge, and enter^ the Punjaub, “in accordance wdth 
the intontions expressed in the proclamation of tho 13th 
December last, as'Iiavin^' been ibreed upon him 'for the 
purpose of 'bfiectuallyprotecting the British provinces 
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sod yindicatinl the authority of the British goremment, 
tend pumshiug tho violators of treaties and the disturixos 
of the public peace.’ ” MQitary operations against the 
goremment and, army of the Limore state had not been 
undertaken by the government of India from any desire of 
territorial ag^andizement. * 

The ranee, or mother of the maharajah, forthwith sent 
eibissaries. to tho governor-general; and Grhoolab Siagb, 
urbose wily policy we have explained, and who was now 
deterniinca to carry jt through, at whatever sacrifice, on 
the part of tho Sikhs, bceam^ the'mediator between the 
fiillen state of Lahore and our victorious army. He pro- 
ceeded with all expedition towards Hussoor, to endeavour, 
if possible, to arrest the progress of our troops j but his 
intentions .and hopes were frustrated, for the governor- 
general indignantly refused to enter into any separate 
compact with him, or to listen to any arfangenient which 
would prevent him from sealing any treaty that might bo 
made imder the walls of Lahore. Having failed m pre- 
venting the advance of the British, Ghoolab Singh changed 
bis tactics, and determined on bringing the young maha- 
rajah, Dhuleep Singh, into the governor-general’ s camp. 
Tno parties met at LuHceana. Out of respect for the late 
Eunjeet Singh, and the tender years of his grandson. Sir 
Henry Hardinge, after Dhuleep Singh had made his sub- 
mission, treated him with high honours, and with tho 
utmost kindness. He repeated to the prince his earnest 
wish that a wise and tranqiiil government should exist in 
the Funjaub under the descen(hints of the late Sunjeet, 
who had preserved a strict alliance with the British Ibrli 
period of thirty years. 

The heads of a treatr were soon sketched and agreed to. 
Tho government of Lahore was to pay, as an indemnity for 
the expense of the war, a crore and a half of rupees, or about 
one million live hundred thousand pounds sterling.* AU 
the guns we had taken were to he retained, and all those 
which the Sikhs had ever pointed against the British were 
to ho gii en up. The troops and their turbulent loaders were 
to he disbanded for over. 

Thus ended the first Punjauh war. Tlie British army at 
Lahore amounted only to men pf all arms, of wmoh 

* The Jollandardosb, the district between the Bea^and Snttedge, was 
confiscated and proclaimed Bittish territoiy. 
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4,4SA only were Eoropeoa mfimtrj, and with the exoeptihn 
of 1,466 in progreaa from Scmde, there was not ancddHM4 
efiecinTe -European infantry soldier within 1,000 ^miles of 
Lahore. With such a force annexation of the Puiyauh was 
impossible. The campni crn had lasted sixty days. It oost, 
inmudmg the donation of a year’s batta to the frrowa, about 
two milhons sterling, the Lahore durbar and Glhoomb Sineh 
paid an indemnity of a million and a half, and the vevema 
of the territory which the British gorranment confiscated 
amounted, after all expenses, to about na]f a million annually. 
In a pecuniary point. 6f view, therefore, this was the chem- 
est war that was ever wage^, as well as the shortest. The 
Sikh atmvuas reduced from 100,000 men and 370 field 
guns, to about 30,000 and fifty field gtms, 256 of their best 
guns having been captured by the Bntish army. The most 
lucrative part of their territory, the Jullundur,'had been con- 
fiscated to the British, and their hill states given to Ghodlab 
Smgh, curtailing the Sikhs of more than one-third of their 
territory and nearly one-third of their resources. In this 
state, the treaty having been signed on the 8th of March, 
the governor-general would have Toft them ; but a few days 
before the British array was to march, the chief sirdars 
waited on the govemor-ireueral, and reqraested him to leave 
a gamson at Lahore, to protert them from their own law- 
less countrymen 5 at the same time stating, that if he did 
not do BO, they would retire with the British army. The 
governor-general, feeling that it vas the duty of the para- 
mount power of India, as well as an act of humanity, to 
assist thepi in the reconstruction of a government, consented 
to garrison Laliore fw cue year, and Sir .T. Littler was left 
with 30,000 men. not without many forebodings on the part 
of thc» military men of high rank, that a second Cabul dis- 
aster was sure to he the fate of this garrison. So convinced, 
however, the governor-general appears to have been that it 
was his duty to comply with the request of the sirdars, that, 
notwithstanding these forebodings, be consented. 

At the expiration of the year the council of sirdars for 
the administration of the government again came forward 
and solicited the governor-general to allow the British gar- 
rison to continue the occupation of Lahore, which led to the 
treaty of Bhyrowal. 

Our army had advanced to 3£anwa Kutchwa on the 19th 
of February, the goverruft’-genoral having first issued (from 
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|ii«allfieana }.8t^ to tho cluefs, nterchaute, tmden, 

^ nrote, and otliar of Lahore and TJmritair, s wo- 

dAxatdaotx, aasuring them that the mahartnah and durbar mid 
■acquiesced iu all the terms proposed to them, as a means of 
re<estahlishmg fneudly relatians; that they, the chiefs, 
merchants, traders, peasants, &c., had nothing to fear from 
ihe British army ; and that they might, m all confidence, 
pursue their ordmary occupations. On the morning of the 
?Oth, thd whole amy marched to Lahore — a distaiibe of 
jjburteen miles — and encamped on the parade-ground, about 
two and a half milea from the dty £ate ; and, in the after- 
toon of that same day, the yotnig maharajah, Dhuleep Singh, 
t^as restored to the palace of the rulers of Lahore, in. charge 
tf the chief secretaij of our government, escorted by British 
officers and troops in. their best attire. On alighting from 
tis elephant, a salute of twenty-one guns was fired W the 
torse-artillery. The secretary of govynment, and the 
iffioers, took leave of the mah^ajah at the palace gate, and 
then returned to the camp. On the 22Dd, in fulfilmmtt of 
me of Sir Henry Hardinge’s conditions. Sir Hugh Gou^ 
Tith a brigade, took formal and ^acefiil posseBsion of too 
P adshahec Jdunid and Huzooree-nagh, which formed part 
tf the citadel of Lahore. Supplies of all sorts were willindy 
bought to this brigade as well as to the camp; andfhe 
Chserrance of a strict discipline by all om- troops entirely" 
lemoved the apprehensions and doubts of the people.* 

^ On the 8th of March, tho following treaty was signed 
in tho state-tent of the goveniop-geneim : — 

“ Akticu 1.— There shall be perpetnal peace and friendslup betwasu 
the Bridah Koremmeat on the one pert, and Maharajah frluilwp 8iagb« 
his heirs and anecesaors, on the other. 

“ Asticu II. — ^The maharajah of Lahore renounces far Idmsetf, his 
heira and suocesaors, all claim to, or connection with, the territories Ijdng 
to the sooth of the river Sutledge, and engages never to have any canoam 
with those terntones or the inhabitants thmof. 

“> Abticiis III.— The mabarajah cedea to the Honourable Company, 
in perpetual mvereignty, all hia forta, territories, and rights, in the Doab, 
or country, hill and plain, situated between the rivers Beas and Sutledge. 

“ Awticlb IY. — ^The Brituli govemmeat having demanded from the 
ladiore stale, as indemnification for the expenses of the war, in addition 
to the eeasion of territory described in Article III. , payment of one and 
• iMlf orore of rupees ; and the Lidiore government, being unable to pay 
the whole of this sum at this time, ought to give security satis&etory to 
She Britisb government for its eventiyl payiqent, the maharajah eedea to 

* Despatches of the Governor-General and Conunander-ui.Clu 0 & 
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the Ho&ouriible Compaay, in perpabul amenigo.tjt we^viileat ferote 
cron of rupeei, ail In* fortSt territorin, rigl^i and iatemtit is 
hill countries which are situated between the nrers Bess and Indas« io^* 
olnding the prorinces of Cashmere and Hasarah. ^ < 

“ Article V, — ^Tbe maharajah will pay to the British goreramcilt 
As sum of fifty lakhs of rupees on or before the ratification of this treaty. 

*' AnTiciiX Vl. — ^The maharajah engages to disband the mutiaeni 
troops of the Lahofe ai my, taking from them their arms ; and his hq^nem 
agrees to re«organize Ae regular or Aeen repment* of infantry, 

Ae system, and according to the regulations, as to pay and, allowance^ 
obs^ed in Ae time of the late Maharajah Runjeet Singh. The maluh 
lejah farther engages A pay np allowances A the soldina that are dii* 
charged, under provisions of thia article, ' " 

" AuTicnE vn. — The legulor jamj of the Lahore aAA ahaUhencs* 
forA be limited to twenty.five baiAliona of infantry, conaiating of 80^ 
bayonets each, with 12,000 cavalry ; thia number at no time to be 
ceeded, without the eoncurreace of Ae British government ; and AonU 
it be necessaiy at any time, fur any special cause, Aatthis force abould be 
increued, Ae cause shall be fully explained to the BritiA govemmenlfi 
and when the especial necessity shall have passed, Ae regular troops ahdl 
be again reduced Aathe standard specifitd in the former danaa of tbfs 
artirie. 

" Auticle VIII.^Tlie maharajah will surrender A the Britiah g^. 
vemment all the guns, thirty-aix m number, which have been pointy 
against the British troops, uid which, having been placed on the rigH 
hank of the river Sutledge, were not captured at the battle of Sobraoa. 

“ Anricut IK.— The control of the rivers Beas and Sutledge, wiA tlje 
continuatioDS of the latAr ririr, commonly called Ae Garrab and PuS- 
jnud, to the confluence of Ae Indus, at MiAnnkoA, and the control n 
Ae Indus from Mithunkote A the borders of Beloochistan, Aall, mrespep 
to Alls and ferries, rest with the BiiliA government. The provisions ff 
thia article shall not inUrfere with the passage of boats belonging to tA 
Lahore goveniment, on the said rivers, for the purposes of traffic, or tht 
conveyance of ]>assengers np and down Aeir course. Regardug As 
femes between Ae two eonntries respectively, nt Ae sevenil ghauts of As 
said river, it js agreed, that the BriAh govemineiit, after defraying alt 
the expenses of. management and esAblishmeots, shall account to the 
Lahore goveromcnt f.ir one.half of Ae net profits of Ae ferry eollrctions. 
The piovisioDS of this arlicle have no reference A the ferries on that part 
of Ae riser Sutledge which forms the boundary of Buhawalpore and 
LAore respectively. 

Abiicib X.— It Itie British government should, at any time, desire 
A pass iroopa through Ae Arritories of his highness the maharajah for 
the protection of Ae British Arri Aries, or Aose of their allies, AeBrirish 
troops shall, on suA special occasions, due notice being given, be allowed 
to pass Arough the Lahore ArriAries. In such case the offieera of the 
Lahore state will afford facilities in providing supplies and boate for the 
passage of Ae rivers ; and the BritiA government will pay the fnll price 
ed A such provirions and boats, and will make fair oompenaation for all 
private property that may be endamaged. The BriAh government will, 
moreover, observe A dng consiijeration A the religious feeling* of the 
uiukhitants of those tracts through which the army may pau. 
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** AbticiiB XI.-^Tke mahanjab enj^gea nerer to talce or lotain in Itia 
■enice mty Britiab aubjeo^ nor the anbject of any Enropean or American 
ftate, eritbotit the consent of the British government. 

'* Arti^i.b XII. — In consideration of the services rendered by Itqah 
Oboolab Singb, of Jnmmoo, to the Lahore state, towards procuring the 
restoration of the relationB of amity between the Lahore and British 
goremmeiita, the maharajah hereby agrees to recognige the independent 
sovereignty of Rajah Ghoolab Singh in such territories and districts in the 
hil|t as may be made over to the said Rajah Ghoolab Singh by separate 
agreement between himseif and the British government, with the depen- 
dencies thereof which may hove been in the rajah’s possession since titQ 
time of the late Maharajah Khurmk Singh ; and the British government, 
in consideration of the gifcd dbnduct of Rajah Ghoolab Singh, (dso agrees to 
recognise his independence iu snch tecritories; and to admit him to tiie 
privileges of a separate treaty with the British government. 

>• Akticle XIII. — In the event of any dispute or difference arising 
between the Lahore state and Rsjah Ghoolab Singh, the same shall be 
lefemd to the arbitration of the British government, and by ita decuion 
the maharajah engages to abide. 

“ Article XIV. — ^The limits of the Lahore territories shall not be at 
any time changed, without the concurrence of the Brftish government. 

" Article XV. — The British government will not exercise any inter- 
ference in the internal administration of the Lahore states, but in all 
cases or ^nestiona which may be referred to the British government, the 
governor-general will (pve the aid of his advice and good offices for the 
furtherance of the interests of the Lahore government. 

“ Article XVI. — ^The subjects of either state shall, on visiting the 
territories of the other, be on the footing of the subjects of the most 
favoured nation." 

Tho terrible Akbnr Klian lias gone to bis account, having 
been poisoned by some of his own people ; others of thoso 
murderous Afghan cliiefs hate fallen in battle, or under the 
dagger of tho assassin. Pierce destructive wars BtiU. rage, 
both in Lower and in Tipper Afghanistan, but scarcely a 
faint echo of them reaches the Indus. 

Viscount llardinge (his wise government and his noble 
exploits bad gained him the peerage), while encouraging 
his example the observance of the Christiaai religion, net 
only discountenanced interference with the rites of the 
natives, but also prohibited government officials from involv- 
ing themselves directly in schemes of conversion. By all 
legitimate means, and without interfering with the labour 
of the misoionary, he encouraged general education and the 
enlmhtenment of the native mind : — ^tho rest ho wisely left 
to wd and to his appointed time. In October, 1846, he 
issued a notification prohibiting Sunday labour among the 
Christians of India. This will bfi a salfttaiy check to many 
who, having little to do during the -week, from mere listless- 
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nesB and careleasneaB, 'were in the habit deBecratiag^ tbn 
Sabbath, or permitting it to be desrorated by their isafaor^ 
nates. The Muasnlman and the Hindu, who worship after 
thw own fashion, and who scrupulously obserre their own 
holy days, will have now some evidenoe that the Cfanaima 
respects the faith he professes. Ho effort was left untried 
by nis loi^sbip to put down the crimes of inlantieide, suttee, 
aqd man-steal^. Happily, in the territories of protecited 
ci^fs, in central or northern India, several native {Mnnoea 
voluntarily came forward and expre^ed their earoest desire 
to put an end to these ancient and venerated atrocities. 
The writer, a dislinguislfed officer, ficom whom I quote, 
here adds: — “Attention thus excited towards suttee, in&ati> 
cide, and child-stealing, very slight efforts on the part of the 
goTcmment and its officials will sur^ tend to eradicate the 
crimes throughout the limits of Hindustan. Some few 
Hindus may psrvort or disregard their own Shasters ; but 
the more sacred and authoritative of these writings in no 
way sanction suttee. Wo never heard a Hindu pretend to 
prove that they did, and not many months since a good 
orahmiu emphatically told the writer of these remarks, that 
in prohibiting inffinticide, weliad compensated for permit- 
ting the crime of cow -killing. Be it remembered that the 
majority of Hindus coni-idcr a cow’s life more sacred than 
that of a man ! ” • 

Among the irir many able, oncrgotic, and humane offieeiw 
and administiators, who aided his lordship in carrying out 
these noble measures, I believe not one was more distin- 
guished t)}an my friend GaptainSamucl Chartres Maepherson, 
of the Madras Itnny, whose labours among the cruel Khondb 
of Goomsor end Boad — pursued, at first, imder every dis- 
oeuragement, at the expense of health, and well nigh to the 
sxtiuction'of life — ought never to he overlooked by any writer 
on British India. In the regions which came under Captoia 
Mather sou’s control, the most horrible of human saenfioes 
prevtuled, and to an extent which appears scarcely credible, 
tiwjugh thoroughly well attested by the best evidence, and 
the ooncurront testimony of numerous witnesses. 
victims were tortured, and subjected to long and exeruciat- 
isig agonies before they were slain. Children or young 
people were prefemd if they could be kidnapped, pnr- 

* Tlie ar&cle in ‘ Caletitta Aeriew,’ previously quoted. 
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m olrtdbied ia eaij otber way ; bat, in many oaaeB, 
«ftdl<growB man azul women, and old people, were immolatad 

— after torkire. As mmj as Wenty^five fuU-'gmwn 
persona* lure been saerifioed W the Ehonds at a single 
M^gionB featiTal. A caterer mr these impious rites ms 
been known to deliver up his own two daughters, for want 
of purohased offerings ; and in some of the Khond districts, 

who, could not procure other victims, have given up 
their old and helpless fothers and mothers to the ezern- 
eaating torture an4 t\^e most horrible of deaths. By the 
persevming efforts, the prudenh cautious, patient, and wise 
measures of Captain Macphefwn, under Lord BLardinge 
and his immediate successor, these revolting rites, if not 
outirely abolished, were vastly diminished, both in Gfoomsur 
and in Bead.* 

Under Lord Hardinge’s administration, innumerable 
checks and impediments were removed^ and trade was 
rmidered perfectly foee throughout British India. Hay, 
more than this, m ahnost every native state the worst 
restrictions were taken off. The octroi or town-duties, not 
only of such places as Loodiana and Umballa, but of Stnat 

— where they yielded eleven lacs of rupees per annum-— 
were released, to the infinite benefit of trade and of town- 
dweUing people. During the forty-two months of the noble 
lord’s most noble administration, it is diflicolt to say, 
whether he more shone as a warrior and military adminis- 
trator, or as a civil administiator and statesman. 

Possessed of a fine natural taste and a love of the arte), 
and having with him in his eldest son an accomi^shed end 
enthusiastic amateur artist, t his lordship encomugj^ the 
preservation and repair of the magnificent works ofi Oriental 
mwhitecture, which too many of his predecessors had^ntirely 
neglected and had left to the destruction of time* or of barba- 
rous hands. Through his good taste and unsparing liberality, 
the exquisite Taj Mahal, and the fort and the palace at 
Agra, were judiciously rmaired. He gave every iwwibfe 
encouragement to the Anmasological Society of Delhi, mste- 
tuted chiefly for the purpose of exploring the numerous 
ruins and antiquities of India. He sanctioned and pro- 


* Capt. Maepherson’s account ia the Journal of the Boyal Aaiatic 
Society. liondon, 1842. The article a>u Lofd Hardinge'a administra- 
lion, and three other articles, in the ‘ Calcutta Review.’ 
t The Honourable Charles Hardinge. 
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moted the echeiae of Mr. Thomason for fcfhning a <3oil«m 
of Instruction of Civil Engineers at Bnrki. Much of Indui 
had been .already accurately surveyed ; bat, as sand^ned hy 
this .high-minded and large-hearted govemor^genenl, tne 
grand tagonomctrical survey is now extending its operotitma 
into Cashmere^ and along the bonks of the Indus. 

By nothing naa his lordship more distinguished than by 
liis^equanimity, his amenity, his facility in soothing aninfo- 
sities (which* are too apt to run high in the hot climate of 
India), and his tact in the managpm^nt of men’s minds. 
He may be said io.have been on excellent terms with 
almost every individual irtth whom he had to transact 
business. Although lie expected every man under him to 
do his duty, and to do it thorougldy, his disapprobation of 
neglect or slow ness was always expressed in so kindly a 
mannei, that it could seldom give ofience. His fideudship 
and patronage Were bestowed upon none but men of high 
mcril. Nothing but merit had influence with him. Littler, 
Currie, Elliot, the three Lawrences, Thoresby, "Wheeler, 
Mackobon, Edwurdes, MacOregor, and a host of others, 
obtained his protectiou, and have proved how well they 
merited it.* 

The j ear 1817 was one of unintei-rupted tranquillity in 
British India, with oue insignificant exception in Scinde. 
In the Punjauh, iii consequeuce of the intrigues of the ranee 
to overthrow llie regency, it was found expedient to remove 
that princess, under a military escort, to the fort of Sbaik- 
poor, distant about twenty -five miles from Lahore. 

Lord Hgrdiugc’s resignation and doparturc for England 
were universally regarded as a calamity. But during his stay 
of forty diwo inonlhs, ho had conferred inestimable benefits 
on thoxomitry. It was one of his .ablest officers who said 
of him , — We hid adieu to his lordship with every hearty 
good wish. Ho found India threatened by invasion, 
and almost bankrupt. He ho^ in all senses, righted the 
vessel, restored confidence to our ranks, to our allies, and 
our dependants; replenished tfic public purse, tranquil- 
lized the frontier, and brought peace and security to the 
long-distracted Punjaub. He has already been rewarded ; 
but a viscounty and a pension is a small portion of 
his recompense. His best reward is in the conviction of 


‘ Calcutta Revifv,’ and private information. 
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ioB own noble *heari> — that he has honestlj and loaTely 
%kme his dut^ ; that he leaves behind him more than a 
handled miliums whom he has largely blessed, br enlig^ 
ened aii*d just measures ; and that returning to his native 
land, be is regretted by those he leaves behind, and warmly 
welcomed by men of every shade of opinions as the pac^e 
warrior, the ha^ipy statesman; the man, who, in reality, 
btought p^ace to Asia.” * • 

* ‘ Calcutta Review.' 
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' CHAPTER XLl. 

The successor to, ‘the govemor-generalahip was the 
amiable, accomplished, and Able earl of Dalhousie. At the 
parting dinner given to his lordship by the Court of Direc- 
tors. the premier of England, addressing him, expressed 
bis conviction “ that he would show, as his immediate 
predecessor, Viscount Hardinge, had shown, that resolution 
in administering^ustice, that forbearance towards all neigh- 
bouring and foreign powers, that attention to the arts of 
peace, and that sedulous care for the improvement of the 
internal condition of India, which are compatible with the 
utmost spirit, the utmost courage, in repelling any aggression 
that may be made ; meeting and conquering those who 
choose to constitute ihemselves the foes of the British 
, empire in India." 

The earl of Dalliousic took hiu departure for Calcutta in 
the moritli of Movember. 

His reception in India was most flattering, for the sweet 
odour of a good name and of an unblemished reputation had 
preceded him. He indeed possessed many qualities in com- 
mon with hie immediate predecessor. He was as anxious 
(and he «ou1d not be more so) for the preservation of peace 
as was ]jord Hardinge on his arrival in India ; yet he soon 
found hinist'lf iniolvecl lu war. "We were once more chal- 
lenged to the contest by a fierce and brave foe, whom we 
thought we had effectually subdued. At Mooltan, tlio 
capital of a district lyinj? between the left bank of the 
Indus and the right bank of the Sutledge, it was found 
necessary or expedient to substitute Sirdar Khan Singh as 
governor for Moolraj, who was believed to have shown 
intentions hostile to the durbar of Lahore and to the 
British government. It was believed that Moolraj accepted 
the liberal couditionA offertd to him, and fully acquiesced 
in this arrangement ; but when Mr. Vans Agnew, a Bengal 
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cini eerrant ami Hnwtaat to tfae xeBideut at Lahore aim 
l^^eutenut AadmMii« of tbe Bimbaj fusilierB, proceeded 
to Mooltaa to compete the arrangemeiit (on the 17tih of 
Ap^), ^ey found ducontent and turbulence ; and 
on the following day both these gentlemen were attacked 
and despraately wounded. They retired with their weak 
escort to a small fort outside the town, being acotunpanied 
l^Sirdar Shan Singh. A fire was opened upon this place 
of refiige from Mooltan, but owing to the distance, Ihe 
gone did little nuschief. Three days afterwards the 
tan troops came out* and attacked the fort; the Sildi 
garrison within immediately opened the gates, and let in the 
assailants, and both Mr. Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson 
wrae barbarously murdered. 

So soon SB intelligence of these events reached Lahore, 
a body of 3,000 Sikhs, horse and foot, was ordered to 
march to Mooltan under the command of !^jah Sheer Singh. 
It fortunately happened that at this juncture Lieutenant 
Ddwardes was engaged upon the Indus with a very small 
fijroe, settling the country and collecting the land-tost. 
On learning the affair at Mooltan, he re-crossed the rive* 
into the Deerajat, whence he wrote to the khan of Bhawul- 
poor to make a demonstration in order to prevent Moolraj 
from executing any design against him (Lieutenant 
Bdwardes), or against Colonel Cortlandt, who commanded 
the exposed garrison of Dhera Ismad Khan. Thefidendly 
chief instantly prepared to act. A party of 300 horse had 
been left by Edwardes east of the Indus, to complete the 
collection or the revenue at the town of Leiah, where th^ 
were attacked on the 18th of May by a body, of Mooltim 
horse with ten light field guns. Being compl^ly defeated, 
the Mooltan cavalry fled, and left ml their guns behind 
them. • 

Meanwhile Colonel Cortlandt, with his force of about 
AOOO men, quitted Dhera Ismael Khan, and proceeded to 
the southward by the base of the diountains. Being join^ 
on Lis march by a Beloochee diief with a hundred of his 
clan, he reduced the fortress of Sunghur, a place to the 
west of the Indus, the gamson of which retreated upon 
Mooltan. 

Lieutenant Edwardea having effected a junction with 
Cdonel Cortlandt, a second engfcgomait took place on ths 
20th of May, when the enemy were defeated with great 
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dmditer and vith loss of artilleiy. A couideanMo portion 
(tf tne £>rces eerring under Cortiandt and Edmodes irer^ 
Hilrhii ; yet none of them showed any disposition to iha- 
temizo with the rebels, and all behaved steadily and bravely 
in battle.* 

On the 10th, and 11th of June Lieutenant Edwardes and 
Colonel Cortlandt re-crossed the Indus to effect a junction 
with our ally the khan of Bbawulpoor. TTo prevent this 
me&sure, Moolraj passed the Cbenab on the 14th, leaving 
a strong detachment on the other bank, which marched to 
Khan-ghur, but crossed the followifag ‘day, in consequence 
of the rapid advance oS> our force under Lieutenant 
Edwardes. On the 16th, Edwardes, who had only cavalry 
with him, was joined the artillery and infantry under 
Golond Cortlandt, and their camp was formed about a 
mile from the Chenah, the enemy heing encamped on the 
opposite bank. • In the mean time the Bbawulpoor troops 
had anired within twelve miles of the Mooltonese, and 
Edwardes, being unable to procure boats wherewith to cross 
the river, retired to Gungawallah, opposite to which place 
the Bhawulpoor force was encamping. During the night 
about 3,000 of his new levies join^ the khan’s camp. 
Early on the 18th of June, Edwardes crossed the Cbenab 
with his infantrj', leaving the horse and guns to follow; 
imd he was attiwked by the Mooltan troops before Cort- 
landt had time to join him with his guns. The action, 
which comiuenoed shortly alter bimiiso, lasted full nine 
hours. At a very critical moment two of Cortlandt’s regi- 
ments esme up with six gons. Alter an obstinate conflict, 
the enem)'*gave way and lied, leaving behind them six pieces 
of artill^iy, and all their baggage and stores. 

Moolraj now fell back upon Mooltan, and was closely 
foUow’c’d "by the British and their allies, wlio were import- 
antly rcinl'orced on the 28th of Jimo by a body of troops 
under the commaud of Sheikh Imaum-ood-dccn. This 
brought up our number* of lighting men to about 18,000, 
and put an end to the diuiger in w hich we had really been 
at the first suiprisal and outbreak. 

On the 1st of July our columns fell upon Moolraj, who 


* Edwardes described our forces as — *' this braie, but heterogeneoua 
army, composed of eveij race that peoples the Soolimanee range and 
Daerajat, " — See bis letter to the Resident at Lahore, in the Pnnjaub Blue- 
Book. • 
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\aid krizen^ei hU army ibehiad a fitnmg bieart^c^k at 
•,a nOage near the town of Mooltao ; and, after an eogai^ 
au^ of six hours’ duration, tbe insurgents were de&sted 
md dtken in disorder back into the town. 

Too weak in materiel to undertake the siege of such a 
fartress as Mooltan, Edwardes encamped his troops in <hd 
Tusnity of the place, and kept a dose watch u^n the enemy, 
until, on the 18th of August, Gleueial Whiw arrived from 
Lahore, with her Majesty’s 10th regiment, a troop of ttoise* 
artillery, the 7th irregular horse, and the 8th and SSnd 
native uifantry. Me Sssumed the command of the besieging 
forces, and was on the folloratog dhy joined by a column 
from Ferozpoor, consisting of her l^jesty’s 82nd foot, a 
battering train of thirty heavy guns, a troop of horse-artil- 
lery, the 11th regular and the 11th irregular cavalry, and 
49th, Slst, and 72nd native infantry. By means of this 
addition, the force assembled round the^walls of Mooltan 
amounted to about 28,000 men, of whom 6,000 were Biitiah. 

But troubles now broke out in another quarter. Earij 
in September the Sikh troops in the Hazaxah country 
mutimed and made an attempt to seize the fortresa of 
Attock. Major George St. P, Lawrence, the assistant 
at Peshawur, acting with great promptitude and enerCT, 
despatched Lieutenant Mcholson with a detachment to tue^ 
possession of the fort, and this, by means of a forced march,* 
Jl^ieholson was enabled to do. But, in order that ^is 
active officer might be in a condition to hold his ground at 
Attook, and that Captain Abbott, our political agent in the 
Hazarah district, might do the same there. Major Lavnwnce 
was obliged to weaken Peshawur by sending 4at reinfmee- 
ments. In the beginning of November, on the approadb of 
Chuttur Singh, who hod headed the revolt in the Hasarah 
country, Major Lawrence was under the necessity of flying 
from Peshawur. Accompanied by Mrs. Lawrence and Lieu- 
tenant Bowie, he retired to K<^t, and there sought the 
{HTOtection of Mohammed Khanr The parly, however, were 
soon given up as prisoners to Chuttur Singh, who treated 
them with kindness. On the 13th of Decemb», Lawrence 
was carried to the camp of our ally Sheer Singh, with the 
view that, in case of necessity, he might be employed in 
nc^tiating ^eace with the British. 

^nernl 'Wnish fixed on tbe 12tfi of September as tiie 
day on which to make a general attack upon the outwinks of 

2 
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tlte fortress of Mooltaai. Apartjof theemten^ladBtlw^jp 
intrenclied themselves in a garden and village near the vvub. 
and a body of onr heterogeneous troops, unoer the oommana 
of Brigadier Harvey, inarched at daybr^ against this pos^ 
which, after a severe struggle and much loss on onr mde^ 
was carried. Op the following day the Mooltanese sallw^ 
and made a desperate attack on Edwardea’s camp; bnfe 
they were repulsed, and our troops carried anothcEC imporiaiik 
entifoi^. 

'But at this critical juncture a hbw waa ^ven to onr 
fuldi in the fidelity of we Sikha, whd hdd pretended to be 
most firieudly to ns ; Sheer Singh went over to the enen^ 
with his 5,000 men ! In conseqnence of this defection, the 
siege was raised on the 16th of Beptemher, and the army 
was withdrawn to a position several miles distant ftom 
Mooltan. It now became tolerably evident that we had no- 
true ftienda amoqg the Sikhs, and that a new and general 
war must ensue with that fierce soldiery, who were, in 
an armed democracy, electing and deposing their 
own chieft, and obeying none who did not give them promiBe- 
and asBurance of high pay, victory, or plunder. 

A largo force was soon assembled at Ferospoor, under 
the immediate orders of Lord Gkiugh, the commonder-in- 
^chiefi On the 9th of October, Sheer Singh quitted Mooltau 
*to join Ohattur Singh, and on the 2lBt of October these two 
Sikh forces really efiected their junction in the neighbour- 
hood of Wuzeersbad. Between them, the two chiefs bad 
very soon 30, (XH) men in hand ; and they were evidently 
determined to try the issue of another great struggle for 
supremacy hi .the Funjaub. Beinforcements were rapidly 
sent up tq.th€ British from the Bombay army. 

About the middle of Hovember our army was assembled 
at Sshantn, and Lord Gough joined there on the 2 let of 
that month. Sheer Singh and the rest of our enemies hod 
stationed themselves at Bamnuggur (in front of which fiowa 
the Chenab river, having in'its mid-channel a small island), 
with some 4,000 men and a battery of six guns, and a pru> 
tecting grove of trees. 

At two o’clock in the morning of the 22nd, orders were 
issued for a strong force of cavdry and infantry to parade 
forthwith, silently and in marching order, in front of the 
camp. The troops moved foiward in darkness to IUmnng~ 
gur , and, passing that place, marched towards the left haw 
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^ of liie livet, lAen tlie streogth and situatkBi of ifae tstefaj 
*were ^pite ajpparaixi;.’ Onr boree-aitilleiy puslied oa throngb 
daep sipid, opening their fire npon ihe enemj ; but th^ 
Booa fi>und that six^iuufere were ill-matdied agwistA 
the heavy metal of the Smhs ; and, £ 00117 , they were ooin> 
pelted to retard leaving behind them one gum and two 
enamunition'Wa^fooa. 

The enemy now paased over a large body of cavity, 
under cover of their guns. Orders were given to our 14i&. 
dragoons, led by Colftnel Havelock, and to our 5th light 
cavalry, to attack this formidable body of Sikb borse, and 
follow them up to their battelies. The men obeyed with 
daerily, and the Sikhs retreated before tbeir charge ; but 
the ground had not been well surveyed, and in descending 
the mmk of a nuU^, where they were exposed to a murderoiu 
fire, our people sv^ered great loss. Hetuming, however, 
they rc'formed and charged a second time^ The Sikh gnna 
now played upon these brave horsemen with destmctivo 
effect, and Colonel Havdock fell during the second charge. 
Colanel King then again formed the men, and a third time 
they were led to the attack. At this juncture General 
Cureton rode up with orders from the commander-in-chief 
that tfa^ should retire ; but he had scarcely uttered the 
words bmcHU he waa struck by two matcblock-balls, and fdl 
dead by the nullah. Hearly at the same time Captain !Fiti> 
gerald was mortally wounded. At length these two cavoliy 
regiments were withdrawn. 

After a variety of manmuvres, in which Sheer Singh and 
his officers were thought to have di^layed renmdetabls 
ability as tacticians, the whole Sikh army abandoned their 
position at Hanmnggur, and marched upon the Jhblum. ' 

By the 2 l 8 t of December General Wbish, who was renew- 
ing the siege of Mooltan, was joined by a strong l^y of 
Bombay troops. Our force before that place now amounted 
to 32,000 men, of whom 15,000 '^ere British. ' Wo ti ed also 
11% piecre of artillery, the 27th, the enemy were 
driven out of the suburbs, and we were enabled to take np 
a position within 400 yards of the walls. By the 29th, so 
dose had the besiegers arrived to the city walls, that toeir 
heavy guns were breaching them at a distance of no more 
than eigh^ yards. On the morn^ of the 30th the piind- 
pal magazme in the fort blew up with tTterrific explosion ; for 
m it was contained nearly all the iunmunitiob. which Modi^ 
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bad been fire years in collecting. All bis pfbcipal bouses, 
temples, Ac., os well os about 8(M men, *weie blown up wil^‘ 
it ; vet ibe walls and battlements of tbe fort W|ie not 
mueb injured, aud tbe clueftaia did not appear to be dia- 
bearteued by the catastrophe. An officer present says, “ He 
kindly sent us 'word next day, that he had still enough 
powder and shot to hold out the siege for twelve months, 
and that we were to do our worst, as he would hold out as 
Igng as a stone of his fort would stand. When we sent in 
to .summon the fort to surrender, Ive yeiy coolly rammed 
the letter down his longest gun, and fired it at ua.^’ • 

During the night of the SOth, a breach was made bjy the 
Delhi gate of the city, and next day another was efiected 
at the Bohur gate. Our cannonade was sustained almost 
without intermission. On the 81st the Sikhs made a 


sortie, and fell upon tbe division under Edwardcs and 
Lieutenant Lakc^ out they wore driven hack w ith great 
loss. On the 2nd of January the town was stormed and 
taken by a column of the Bombay army and a Bengal 
column, the first colours being planted in bfooltan by a 
Beijeant-major of the Company’s fusiliers. The citadel, 
however, still held out, and therein Moolra-i had shut 
himself up with a verj considerable force. Against this 
« formidable work regular jtarallels of approach were made, 
and mines were sunk, while the vails were incessantly 
hammered by c-annon-sliot and shells. On the 18th the 
counterscarp was blov n into the (LtcL by the explosion of 
three mines. *On the 19th the sap had reached the crest 
of the glacj.B, aud by the 2lBt two practicable breaches 
were made, aud orders were issued to the troops to hold 
themselvCs in readiness for storming the fort on the mor- 
row luaniii^. But when that morning came, and the 
British columns were formed for the assault, the chief sur- 
rendered at discretion. Aloolraj came out moimted on a 
beautiful Arab steed ma^iificcntly caparisoned. He was 
taken to the general’s tent, where he gave up his sword, 
which is said to ha\e been resumed to him. He was 
placed under a strong guard in a fine country residence, at 
some distance from tlio town of Mooltan, a ffivourite abode 
of his late father, who had built it. As his partisans jn 
the country were very^ numerous and much devoted to h im . 


* Annual Ilegister, 1848 1849. 
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it ^ras not considered safe to lesre him there long ; und 
'.vlien our anoy marched up the line of the Chenah to turn 
off as they approached the road leading to Lahore for the 
camp df the govemor-general, he was conducted 'with it.* 

. At the commencement of the year 184i9 the commandeiv 
in-chief, now' Lord Gough, intrenched him^lf on the upper 
Chenah, near to some strong positions occupied hy Sheer 
Singh and his Sikhs, %yho had also intrenched themsclTCs. 

On the 10th of January his lordship learned tbdfc the 
fortress of Attoek, which had been long and gallantly ds- 
fended hy Major rldthert, had fallen ; and that the Sikhs 
in his front were receiving iwinforcemeuts. He therefor© 
determined to lose no time in attempting tho complete 
overthrow of the Sikh army; and at daylight on the 
morning of the ]2tli, he put his columns in mofion for 
Hingee. Again the ground in his front had not heen suffi- 
ciently reconnoitred, and apparently no, feelers had heen 
put oiit. Towards evening he found the enemy drawn out 
ui battle array ready to receive him. As the day was nearly 
spent, and as his troops wore •wearied -with their march, 
his lordship contemplated deferring tho combat luitil the 
morrow ; but tho Sikhs advanced some horse-artillery, and 
opened a fire on his skirmishers in front ; and this fire 
being silenced by a few rounds from his heavy guns, 
these, in turn, were answered by nearly the whole of the' 
enemy’s artilleiy, which was close up and in position, 
although hitherto concealed by thiclv jungle. It should 
appear from his lordship’s own despatch, tbi^t he was not at 
all aware of that proximity until the Sikh &© opened upon 
him. Except by acting as Lord Hardingediad done at 
Eerozshuhr, Gough could not now avoid the battjp. I i^me 
now upon the debatable ground upon -which I have (in my 
preface) declared that 1 would not troad. Thoi^ has not 
yet been time nor a sufficient collection of materials to settle 
the heated controversy about tho affiiir of Chillianwallah ; tho 
principal actors on the scene are still living among us, and 
I shrink from giving offence to the feelings of brave men ; 
and, whatever may have been the errors committed (Shp- 
posing there may have heen some), there has seldom been 
a display of more heroioal courage on tho part of superior 
British officers. 

* ‘ Annals of India for the Yeiif 1R48T by George Bust, LL.D., 
F.B..S., li. & £., F.G.S., &c.' Bombay, 1649. - 
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T 1>9 Briti^to>op6 remsizied maatenof tl)4fialdi,battiiieir 
logs was ■v&j heavy ; twentj-six EuiopesK offioets ondfSl,- 
men killed; rizty-aix officers and 1,446 men wounded. 
!Eire stand of colours and four of our guns fall Into the 
Tiunda of the enemy ; and, aided by the darlrneaa of the 
night, the Sikhs recovered and were enabled to remove the 
greater part oi the guns which we had taken from them 
during the sangoinaiy struggle. Moreover, many of our 
woufided were^andoned on the field, or in the jungle, and 
were massacred, together with moat of our prisoners. 

^[]lie carnage of the .battle of Chifiiadwallah, which was 
ev^ more terrible o'd tbefr aide than on ours, did not 


break the spirit of these hard-fighting Sikhs, who were 
now supported by a body of 1,500 Afghan horse, under 
Akram Khan, a son of Dost Mohamed Khan. “ For the 


first time,” says the noble govemor-geneial, “ Sikhs and 
Afghans were ba^ided together against the British power. 
It was an occasion which demanded the putting forth of 
all the means at our disposal, and so conspicuous a mani- 
festation of the superiority of our armies, as should appal 
each enemy and dmsolre at once their compact, by fatal 
proof of its futility.” * 

This conspicuous manifestation was given on the 2lBt of 
February, near the town of Goojerat, where the enemy were 
’ posted with 60,000 men .and fifty-nine guns. Lord Gough 
commenced the action with his artillery, and after a sus- 
tained cannonade of three hours, compelled the Sikhs and 
Afghans to retire from the positions they had maintained 
with resolute hardihood. The subsequent advance of the 
whole British jine soon drove them back from every point ; 
and, retreat being converted into rout, they fled m the 
utmoat disorder, “ their ranks broken, their positions car- 
ried ; thdir guns, ammunition, camp-equipage, aud baggage 
captured ; their flying masses driven before the victorious 
pursuers from mid-day to dusk, receiving most severe 
punishment in their fiight.’if 

Our loss in killed »md wounded was comparatively very 
small. The noble govc'mor-generdl said that this action of 
Goojerat “must ev'er be regarded as one of the most memo- 


* Letter trom the Governor- General to the Secret Committee, in the 
Pan}Ru1> Blue Booh, 1847-1849. 
f Deqwtch of Lord Gough, in Ihuijaah Blue Book. 
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nUe m tlie auiAla of British vaifare in India ; memorable 

'■••like from the gieaifcneBB c£ the occasion, and ^m tiie bcti> 
lisni and deeisire issne of the encounter.” 

In i few days, Sheer Sineh, Chntter Singh, and the other 
ehief sirdara, came into Lord Gough’s camp and surrendered, 
and all the Sikh officers and soldiers delirered up tiieir 
arms. The A%hane fled for their own country, and were 
hotilj pursued by Sir “Walter Gilbert, wbo recovered .^tocb, 
«to!^ the Indus, and drove the enemy towards the iOiyber 
Pass and Cabul. ^ 

Moolraj, the ex-ruler of Mooltan^ was put upon his trial 
for the murder of Mr. Van#Amew and Lieut. Anderson, 
snd had sentence of death passed upon him. This, however, 
was afterwards commuted into imprisonment for life. 

On the 30th of March, 1849, a spirited proclamation was 
issued by Lord Dalhousie, declaring the kingdom of the 
Punjaub to have passed away, and oil* the territories of 
Maharajah Dhulecp Singh to be a constituent portion of the 
British empire in India. The education of the deposed 
prince was consigned to the care of a high-minded English 
gentleman, now Sir John Login, whose pupil has smee 
■embraced the Christian religion and been received as an 
honoured guest at the court of St. James’s. The adminis- 
tration of the Funjaub was entrusted to a board composed of 
three members. Sir Henry Lawrence as president ; his bro- 
ther, Mr. John Lawrence ; and Mr. Mansell, a civilian, 
eminent for his knowledge of flnance. Ojie of the first 
meaBurea of the new government was to disarm the Sikh 
population, which was accomplished without the slightest 
resistance. Having thus partially secured tlfe tranquillify 
of the province, they further disposed of the elements of 
sedition, by enrolling the disbanded soldiery in tow irregular 
regiments of horse and foot. Au excellent pdlice force was * 
also organized, and in an incredibly short space of time life 
and property became more secure than in most parts of India. 
Violent crimes were suppressed by a strong hand ; thuggee 
was no sooner discovered to exist than it was put dupim ; 
and the unnatural practice of female infanticide became 
of rare occurrence. By means of canals of irrigation on a 
grand scale, the fertility of the soil has been greatly im- 
proved, and large tracts of previousW barren land axe being 
brought under cultivation. Insteaa of cereals alone, which 
formerly constituted almost the bole produce of the Punjaab^ 
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tea, jute, cotton, indigo, and flax are now being cnhaTated 
with succesrf, and some millions of fruit and forest trees hare ,* 
been planted along the sides of the newly constructed roada 
and canals. In short, the people are prosperous and ‘happy, 
and await only the completion of rouroads to attain to the 
highest degree of ease and affluence. Their fidelity to the 
Sritish gorernment has reipained unshaken through aU 
changes and chances. At the commencement of the second 
Sunneso war, the Sikh regiments at once volunteered to go 
oh foreign service, and distinguished th^selves by valour 
and steadiness not inferior to that of tlie European soldiery. 
In the year 1853 the board administration was aholisheo, 
and its functions are now discharged by a chief commiso 
sioner, responsible only to the governor-general in council, 
and aided by two commissioners presiding over the depart- 
ments of law and finance. 

When the tidings reached England of the doubtful vic- 
tory of Chillianwallah and the ambiguous position of the 
Sritish, a wild panic seized all classes of the community, 
and, with ono consent, it was declared that Sir Charles 
Napier was the only man fitted to meet the emergency. 
That gallant veteran was accordingly appointed commander- 
in-chief of herMaiesty’s forces in India, and instantly pro- 
.ceeded to the scene of action. But before he could land on 
those distant shores the battlo of Gtujcrat bad been fought 
and won, and the power of the Sikhs had been trampled 
into the dust. On the annexation of the Punjaub, the extra 
allowances paid to the sepoys for sendee beyond the frour* 
tiers naturally expired, but the native soldiers, more influ- 
enced by gried than by inililaiy honour, clamoured for the 
continuance of the additional pay, and exhibited symptoms 
bordering on open mutiny. Alarmed by the extent of the 
still spreading disoilection, Sir Charles bent to the coming 
etonu, and took upon himself to suspend an order of the 
supreme government. Impatient of interference with his 
prerogatives. Lord Dalhousie passed an implied censure on 
thejwinmander-in-chief. Sir ChaiJeB, tho most fiery of all 
the irascible tribe of Napiers, replied with acrimony, and. 
finally tendered his resignation, which was accepted. His 
conduct was subsequently condemned by his own friend and 

patron, the Duke of Wellington. 

•» « 
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Tbb profound tmnqoillitjr tHat reigned throughout our 
EBstsm possessions at the commencement of 1S51, can 
scarcely be said to have been eren raffled by the occasional 
forays of the hill tiibea beyond Peshawur. But the calm was 
deceitful, and of brief duration. In the course of that ^ear 
the governor of Rangoon so far forgot the duties ot his 
position as to subiect certain British luetchant-captains to 
spoliation and insult. Lord Dalhousie vros not the man to 
overlook an outrage committed on a British subject, and 
accordingly demanded instant and ample reparation. He 
was unfortunate, however, in bis choice of a negotiator, for 
Commodore Lambert, to whom that duty was entrusted, 
was a bold sailor rather than a skilful diplomatist. More ex* , 
perienced in mancouvriDga man-of-war than in writing pro- 
tocols, that gallant officer somewhat exceeded his'kutharify 
by instituting a blockade, and seizing one of the king m 
Avn’e ships which happened to be lying off Rangoon. This 
hasty and ill-considered step led to an ^eu rupture, though 
the governor-general made one more eiroit to a*Vrrt hoswi* 
ties hj confining his demands to a written apology»fh>m> j;h» 
new governor of Rangoon, the payment of £990 asponupen- 
satiou for the wrongs inflicted upon the original complain- 
ants, and the honourable reception of a British resident, or 
envoy, at the Burmese court. These demands having bwa 
rejected, war was openly declared, and an expedition fitted 
out under the command of General Godwin, who had sergpd 
in the former war under Sir Archibald Campbell. 

Actual operations did not commence before the 2nd of 
April, 1862. On the pre^ous day the Burmese fired 
on a fiag of trace sent in to ascertain the final intentions 
of their sovereign. On this,' General Godwin opened 
the campaign b^ the capture of Mortahafi, a place of on 



fortber importance than that it was opposite to Mool* 
mein. This success was followed up by the storming 
the White House stockade on the 12th, and the reductioat 
of the outworks of Bangoon. On the following* day the 
great Shoa Pagon Pagoda was carried by assault, and the 
city became the prize of the victors. A period of inactivity 
then ensued, and it must be admitted that the Britisn 
geiieral on no occasion exhibited any exuberant enei^; 
but* on the 19th May the important town of Bassein, situ* 
hted about sixty miles up one of the thrra navigable branches 
of the Irrawaddy, was taken after *a fteble resistance. A 
few days later the Burmese made an ineffectual attem^ to 
recover Martaban, but were repulsed with considerable mss. 
On the 3rd of June General (xodwin despatched an insigni- 
ficant force in a steamer to take possession of Pegu, for- 
merly the capital of an independent kingdom. The enemy 
fled at the first onalaught, and the British troops, having 
marched through the streets in triumph, re-embarked in 
their steamer and returned to Bangoon. An equally absurd 
and fruitless expedition was sent against Prome about a 
month afterwards, with precisely similar results ; the enemy 
returning, on our evacuation of the place, to strengthen ite 
fortificationB and increase its means of defence. It was not 
until the middle of September that the British general 
fiiiriy roused himself to strike a decisive blow. A force of 
5,000 men was then placed on board a steam flotilla, and on 
the 9th of October anchored off Prome. That same evening 
the enemy’s guns were silenced, and his stockades carried 
at the point of the bayonet, aud on the following morning 
the victors *a second time found themselves in possession of 
that cityc Although it was known that the Burmese were 
posted .in considerable force only a few miles distant, the 
general made no effort to dislodge them, but, leaving a 
garrison in Prome, retraced his steps to i^ngoon. A^r 
again slumbering for a wlyle he accompanied a force, about 
the middle of November, under Brigadier M‘JVeill, to effect 
thf second capture of Pegu. This time the Burmese made 
a stout resistwee, and inflicted some loss. A feeble garri- 
son having been left to occupy the place, the enemy came 
down in great numbers aud invested it on all sides. A 
reinforcement of English railors and sepoys under Captain 
Ijoch, B.N., and Major Mmchin, was hastily despatched to 
the relief of tile bmeaguered fbrt, but was attacked in* a 
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and xepljaed with great ilangliier. On &ie, a larger 
uree took the fidd under General Godwin in pecsra^ aa^ 
dnTiQg the Snmieee before them in eteiy musonster, unirM 
in tune to icacoe ]^jor HiU and hia heroic little band from 
their periloua position. This was the last military operatum 
of tite seeond Bvixmese war. On the 20tb of December, 
1862, the goremor-general, acting under instructions from 
the president of the Board of Control, transmitted throng 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, decmrod 
^ province of ? era an integral portion of the British ter- 
xitories. Bodies of aHbed marauden^ indeed, continued &c 
avlule to harasa our new possessions, but the jadicioas 
diatribntion of the regular troops in support of a local police 
force, soon sacoeeded in repressing their depredations and 
compeUing them to respect oor frontier. 

Satisfied of their inability to cope with the British forces, 
the Burmese deposed their bellicose monarah and placed hia 
brother on the torone. The new king sued for peace, which 
was readily granted, and friendly relations were once more 
restored with the court of Ara. That tranquillity will he d 
long diuration in that quarter, it would ^ hasardous to 
predict; but it is at least certain that the renewal of hostili* 
ties will never be sought by the British government, thongh 
the result would inevitably be the absorption of the entire , 
Burmese empire. 

In the meantime the province of Fegu is experiencing 
the blessings of a firm and equitable administration. The 
rivers and creeks are being swept dear of the swarms of 
pirates that infest them. Bongoon is being rebuilt on a 
regular plan, a new port has been opened, and new roads 
constructed. Commerce and industry are receivkig large 
developments, and the inhabitants, assured of prai^ri<m, 
are bemg daily augmented by immigrants from fhe adjacent 
countries. Thus was a second kingdom added to the 
British empire during Lord Dalhousie’s viceroyalty, and yet 
a third kingdom was to be annexe'^ before he laid down the 
power he so long and so ably wielded. » 

In violation of the most solemn engagements, the kings 
of Oude had for many years abetted and encouraged the 
existence of a most iniquitous administration of justice 
throughout their dominions, No man was safe unless he 
could protect himself. No man Vas sScure from spoliarion 
sinless too powerful to be attadked, or too poor to be 
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not»»d. The teTestie wu £urmed out to«tite hi|^boat wSif 
ders, or to the most influential friends of the miouter, an^ 
these farmers of the revenue were permitted to employ 
icing’s troops to assist them in collecting the tax&. 
^stribution of these taxes was arbitrary. A certain amouQt 
had to be gathered in to insure a profit, and it could onlv 
be obtained by violence and extortion. The poirerfal lan^ 
ow]],ers armed their retainers, gave battle to the chuchlidani 
(oT farmers of revenue), and not unfrequently vrorsted them. 
The burden of taxation, therefore, fell upon those who were 
unable to oppose force to force, ft may thence ha earily 
imagined that the whole country groaned under the most 
frightful amount of oppression that modem times have ever 
witnessed. In vain did each successive governor-general 
remonstrate, and threaten to put into force the treaties 
whidi authorized the assumption of the administration in 
the event of habitual malversation. Their warnings were 
unheeded, and, encouraged hy impunity, Wajid AUy, the 
last king of Oude, far exceeded the worst malpractices of 
the worst of his predecessors. To permit the longer exist- 
ence of such glaring misgoverument was equivalent to be- 
coming an accessory. The British government, therefore, 
decided on authorizing Lord Lalhousio to dethrone a 
, monarch who had proved himself so utterly incapable and 
unworthy to be entrusted with power, and to assume the 
functions of government. Accordingly, on the 7th of 
February, 1856, Major-General Outram exchanged the 
ofilce of resident at the court of Lucknow for that of chief 
comiiiisBioiicr of Oude. The traussfer of the government to 
the Britisli -authorities was effected without the slightest 
tumult vr o])]K>sition, and a few days afterwards the king 
took Ids departure for Calcutta. There his ex-majesty 
remained, while his mother, the queen-dowager, proceeded 
to England to prosecute the suit for the recovery of his 
kingdom. A wiser and more just system of administration 
was, meanwhile, introduced into the state, hut sufficient 
lap-'O of lime was not allowed to judge of its adaptahilily 
before drcumstances occurred to subvert the new order 
of things, and to substitute anarchy for a well-regulated 
government. 

Some minor states were also annexed, owing to the 
failure of male issde. It was an ancient, and almost a 
religious, custdm of the Hindoos to adopt a son when le^* 
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fittuite (dSijirin^^aa wastmg, bufc this oouM oalj be done 
tbe sanction of the paramount power. In the cases of 
Kogpoi^ Sattaca, and ^onsi, this pielimina^ condition 
was omitted, and conseqnentif those fine districta fell into 
the British dominions. The province of Behac was further 
Oeded by his highness the Nizam, for the permanent main- 
tenanoe of the Hyderabad continent, and tor the payment 
of certiun debts whicli he had incurred. • 

But these, after all, were not the most lasting illustra^ 
tions of Lord Dalhousie’s administration. He was even 
more distinguished in peace than in trar. It was owing to 
his enlightened liberality that a’uniform low rate of postage 
was introduced throughout the vast empire subject to bis 
control. Upwards of 4,000 miles of electric telegraph wires 
were also laid down, and a promising inauguration edebrated 
of the different lines of Indian railways. One line of 120 miles 
was opened from Calcutta to Baneegunge, 8n the high road 
to Peshawur ; a second lino of fifty-one miles was in work- 
ing order between. Bombay and Wasindra; and a third line 
of fifty miles in the Madras presidency*, though not thrown, 
open to the public, was traversed by the most noble the 
governor-general. But the crowning glory of this brilliant 
administration was the opening of the main stream of the 
Ganges canal on the 8th April, 1854. The main irrigation 
line of this stupendous work extends over 625 miles in 
length, iiieasuring, in its greatest depth, ten feet, and in 
its extreme breadth, 170 feet. When the branches are 
completed, the total length will be about OOOhailes, irrigat- 
ing an area of 1,470,000 acres. Great improvqnents were 
introduced also into every department of the’ government, 
with the object of simplifying its details, and cofltralizing 
its action. In brief, after eight years of trinpipbin war, 
and the more beneficial exercise of an enlightened states- 
manship. Lord Dalhousie handed over to his successor, 
Viscount Canning, in the Bpring,of 1866, an immense em- 
pire in the enjoyment of external peace and internal con- 
tentment and prosperity. • u j 

Before concluding this chapter it is necessary to allude to 
the change that was made in 1858 with regard to the Com- 
pany’s charter. According to the new system, the.number of 
directors chosen by the proprietors v^s reduced to twelve, 
in addition to whom six are appointed by^the crown, who 
must have resiled at least ten years in India. The civil 
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Mtronage tlie Coart vu st &e naie iritaa ItoM 
rtem, and nominotiooB to the Isdiaii dTil eerriee t^nvfi 
opm to competition. The college of Fort Willi^ woe it 
mee aboliihM, and a date auigned fear the abolition at 1d» 
college at Hail^buiy. The local govenunent of Bengal 
W88 also committed to the handa of a lieutenant-govamer^ 
and the LegislatiTe Council separated from the Supreiae 
Council, yrith advantage to both. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

SxcvBXs from all appreheniion of foreign enemies, and 
ruling an apparently prosperous and happy people, Lord 
Conning entered upon the government of India with 
fairer prospects than fmy governor-genmral since our first con- 
quest of that country. Not many months, however, elapsed 
before a naval and military expedition wasvn its way mm 
Bombay to Bushire, and war was publicly declared against 
the Shah-iu'Shah. After two or three slight actions, 
in which the Persians were immediately put to flight, the 
king of kings was constrained to sue for peace and to accept 
the easy conditions which were imposed upon him. The 
British troops were then recalled to India, and arrived onfy 
in time to encounter the most imminent pen! that has evet 
menaced our Eastern empire. 

It had long been notorious that the Mabomedaaa of 
Upper India were discontented with their subordinate posi* 
tion, and that their idle and sensual habits rendered them 
insolent and fractious. This feeling of unquiet was not a 
little embittered by the decision arrived at wit& regard to 
the titular dignity of king of Delhi. The Sourt of 
Directors had authorized Lord Dolbousie, ou the deaA of 
the heir-apparent in 1849, to “terminate the 'dynasty of 
Timour, whenever the reigning king should die.” But 
as these instructions had been issued with great reluctance, 
the governor-general had recourse to a compromise, and 
agreed to recognize the king’s grandson as heir-apparentj9n 
condition that he quitted the fortress at Delhi for the royal 
palace at the Eootub. The royal family had no choice but 
to submit, though the humiliation to which they were about 
to be subjected rankled in their bosoms and in those of the 
Delhi Mahomedans generally. * The/ 'were too sensible^ 
however, of their weakness, to attempt any opposition to- 
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I2ie poweifal BritUli goremment, nntil an f^porttuiiiMitec 
Mated itself in a quarter where, perhaps, it ms les^ 
expected. 

From the time when Lord Hastings created tb#Hawsb 


of Oude an independent king, and freed him from his 
allegiance to his rightful suzerain, the king of Delhi, there 
had been a feud between those two houses, inflamed bj th^ 
difference in religious matters — ^the one being a bigoted 
Soonnee, the other as flmatical a Sheeah. But the dethrone- 
ment of Wajid AII7 Shah, and the annexation of his kingdom, 
gave deep offence tt^a large portion of the Bengal army, 
who were natives of Oude, (and drew together in one com* 
laon cause the Mahomedans of both sects. Still, it was 


dear that from their numerical infeiioritj the Mahomedans 
dsae could not hope to break the English yoke from off 
their necks, so long as tbe Hindoo soldiery remained true to 
their salt. IJn'b^unately, circumstances occurred to'ze* 
move this obstacle. From various causes, which it would bo 


tedious to enumerate, a suspicion had seized the crednlooa 
imd childish mind of the Hindoos that their religion, and, 
above all, their caste, were in danger. It had been sedu-' 
lously spread abroad that the British government, relying 
on its power, had resolved to compel all its suhjeota to 
embnee the Christian religion; and, to render this the more 
easy, had devised a meani for defiling the whole of their 
Kio^o sepoys. This notable device was no other than to 
issue osrtrid^B greased with pig’s and bullock’s £it for the 
Fofleld rifles, <the ends of which must be bitten off before 


they oould be used. Thus every Hindoo soldier would 
berorne undleou and an outcast, and have no other resourea 


than to join the religion of his deceitful masters. Maho- 
snedsn • emissaries carefully fanned the latent sparks of 
disaffection* and presently the smouldering fire burst forth 
into a fierce devouring conflagration. 

The first Bymptoms of a mutinous spirit manifested 
themselves in the 1.9th idid 34th regiments, both of wh^ 
were disbanded, and one man of the 34th hanged fw 
wounding the adjutant and sergeant-major. Tlieir exampls 
was followed by the 3rd Oude irregular infantry, stationed 
at Lucknow, u ho were compelled by Sir Henry Lawnmea 
to lay down their arms, and their ringleaders punished. 
On the 6th May, et|hty-iito men of the 3rd light eavaliX 
at Meerut refused to ute the new cartridges, and beiag 
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'jknmght to a orart-marti^ were ^tenced to liard labour in 
.irone for perioA varying from ak to ten years. Throagh 
stn tinpardonable an^ overweening confidence, however, no 
extra precautions were taken to guard the jail in which 
they were confined ^with common felons. As might reaeon> 
ably have been expected, their comrades suddenly broke out 
into open mutiny, forced the gates of the jail, lioerated the 
original mutineers, and then, being joined by the llt^ and 
20& regiments N.L and all the worthless vagabonds in the 
place, proceeded to murder every European they eneoun* 
tered, and to aet fite to their bungalows. The station was 
commanded by Brigadier Henitt, C.'B., an ofBcer of con- 
siderable experience, but now unnerved by age and a long 
residence in an unhealthy climate. Although a force <n 
Europeans, horse, foot, and artillery, sufficient to have 
annihilated the mutinous regiments was at his disposal, 
he contented himself with making a feeble demonstration, 
and allowed the mutineers to escape to Delhi. This was on 
Sunday, the 10th of May, a date which will ever be marked 
with black chalk in the annals of India. On the following 
morning the fugitives from Meerut arrived in Delhi, and 
were immediatdy joined by the three infantry regiments 
at that station. Their first step was to prodaini the king of 
Delhi, the sovereign of India; and to declare the Com- 
pany’s rule at an end. They then proceeded to make 
themselves roasters of the arsenal, which contained an 
immense store of heavy guns, fire-arms, percussion caps, 
and ammunition. By the devoted gallantry of a few 
British commissioned and non-commissioned' ofiicers, the 
small arms powder-magazine was blown up, and some 
hundreds of the insurgents hurled into the air,>Or buried 
beneath its ruins. Then ensued a frightful massacie of the 
Christian inhabitants. Neither age nor sex was spared. 
The women were violated and barbarously murdered, and 
little children were hacked to pieces before the faces of 
their parents. Many officers were shot down by their own 
men, and the defenceless non-eombatants were put to derth, 
after enduring the most cruel and ignominious tortures. 
The bungalows at the cantonments were next plundered and 
burnt ; and the lawless soldiery rioted uncontrolled through 
the streets of the imperial city. Similar scenes were 
enacted in rapid succession dt Nukseerabad, Xeemuch, 
Bareilly, Hansi, Allahabad, Jhansi, Fyzabad, Gwalior, 
* 2 T * 
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Mhow, and Sealkote. At Benarea the pi^pt dariijg dP 
Colonel Neill and a handful of British aoldiwa aloae Baral, 
their countrymen from certain destruction. At Luckno#, 
Sir Henry Lawrence attacked and defeated a munerouS' 
body of insurgents, but was soon afterwards himself besieged 
in the residency’. Hero he bravely held out a^nst oreiv 
whelming numbers until the beginning of duly when he 
was mortally wounded in a sally, and the heroic little band 
compelled to retire into a smaller fort. In the Punjanb Sir 
John Lawrence, with characteristic firmness, lost no tune 
in * disarming the native regiinents,*aifd in raising levies 
of trustworthy Sikhs! At«Cawnpore a terrible disaster 
befell the British arms. Sir Hugh Wheeler, a veteran 
officer of approved bravery, had entrenched himself 
in the barracEs with a force of less than 300 fighting 
men, and upwards of 500 women and children, the wires 
and families of officers and civilians, and of H.M.’s 32nd 
regiment then besieged at Lucknow. The insurgents were 
commanded by Nana Sahib, or rather Dbondoo Pant, Bajah 
of Bhitoor, the adopted son of the late Peishwah Bajee Bao. 
This man, under the mask of kindly feeling towards the 
English, nurtured a deadly hatred against the government 
which had refused to acknowledge his claims as the Peish- 
.wah’s successor. He had long been addicted to the mest 
revolting sensuality, and had lost all control over his 
passions. Wearied and enraged by the desperate resis* 
tance of this handful of brave meu, he offered them a safe 
passage to Allahabad if they would give up their guns and 
treasure. . The place indeed was no longer tenable, and the 
survivors, dTminiahcd in number, were exhausted by con* 
stant vi^ls and want of food, in an evil moment, then, 
they accepted, the terms of their perfidious enemy, marched 
down to thd river and embarked on board the boats which 
had been prepared for them. Suddenly a masked battery 
opened fire upon them, and crowds of horse and foot aol- 
diers lined either bank. * Many were shot dead, still more 
wf^ drowned, and about 150 t:aken prisoners; four only 
escaped by swimming. The men were instantly put 
death in cold blood ; the women and children were spared 
for a few days longer. At Agra the European residents 
and the 3rd ^ngal fusiliers occupied the fort, and on -the 
5th July marched onb to Shahgunge to oppose the advaiKe 
of a Iw^e body of rebels.' An engagement took place, 
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of irbicb was marred by tbo failure of ammunUion. 

TictoriouB Ibrce yiaa therefore compelled to fEill back 
tl^a the fort vrith tHe loss in killed and wounded of one* 
foorth of their number ; and soon afterwords the convicts 
escaping from the jail plundered and burnt all the Euro- 
pean bungalows both in the civil lines and in the militaiy 
cantonments. 

Jkll this time the main body of the rebels, frequently 
atrengthened by fresh orrivalH, had their liead-quartehs at 
Delhi. On the low plateau that commands that city was 
encamped a Britiali €orce burning, for revenge, but too 
weak to venture upon an o^ault. ' On every occasion, 
however, they repulsed the repeated sorties of the enemy, 
and drove him with great slaughter within the walla. A 
strange mortality deprived them of their commanders at 
brief intervals. General Anson died of cholera at Kurnaul 
on his way down from the liills. liis sucepasor Sir Henry 
Barnard was carried off by the same disease before the 
walls of Delhi. The third was General Beid, whose health 
likewise failed him, and compelled him to resign the 
command to Brigadier Wilson. 

Ho sooner had the sad tidings of the massacre at Delhi 
reached Calcutta, than the governor-general instantly 
despatched a vessel to Ceylon to intercept the troops 
proceeding to China, in support of Lord Elgin’s mission. 
At the same time he telegraphed to Madras and Bombay 
for all the European troops that could be spared, and on 
the death of General Anson appointed Sir Patrick Grant 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces in India, pending the 
confirmation of the appointment by the Home Jbfovernment. 
Large reinforcements were also drawn from Mauatius and 
the Gape, and as the mutiny assumed still more forjnldable 
dimensions the European residents in Madras ahd Calcutta 
were enrolled into voluntary corps of horse and foot militia. 

Hever, perhaps, did greater excitement prevail in England 
than when the first intelligence afrived of the revolt of the 
Bengal army, and of the fjendish atrocities perpetrated Jiy 
soldiers whose loyalty had become proverbial. As each suc- 
cessive mail brought the narratives of additional horrors, iu- 
dignation at such unparalleled treachery and brutality almost 
suroassed the natural feelings of s vmpatby for those who had 
eanered such cruel wrongs. Tlfe gofemment was urged 
on all sides to send out immense drmies of totribution, and 

2 T 3 
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to psuBe at no amount of expenditure necesaaiy to re^iovAr 
our lost position. Yolunteen from ra^ks and olaaBeB‘<^ 
Bocietr spontaneously came forward to* tender tbmr servie^i^ 
and through the initiation of the Lord !M!ayor of ^LobdhMi, 
whose brother, Colonel Finnis, was one of the first vietimvof 
the mutiny, a Selief Fund was instituted for the aid oi 1k» 
many hundreds so suddenly reduced to destitufson. By 
the middle of October upwards of £150,000 were subscribed 
for this purpose, and the fountain of charifw still gave da 
signs of drying up. It was in the latter end of June tktib 
the news of the Meerut revolt and maasocre was first 
received by the ministry, and within three months more than 
80,000 excellent troops had left the British shores, and rcgi- 
ment after regiment continued to be despatched in the some 
direction. Within forty-eight hours oi the notification of 
General Anson’s death, Sir Colin Campbell was on his waj 
to tbe East toAassume the chief command, and a steady 
fixed determination was evinced throughont the British 
islands to reconquer the revolted provinces at any cost 
of blood or treasure. But before Sir Colin could reach his 
destination the tide had already turned, and tbe victories of 
British troops had begun to supersede tbe massacre of 
defenceless women and children. General Havelock, taking 
the command at Allah.ibad of the 78th Highlanders, H.M.’b 
64tb, the Ist Madras i'nailiers, and the Ferozepore regi- 
ment of Sikhs, had set out in the hope of arriving at 
Cawnpore in time to release Sir Hugh Wheeler and his 
devoted comrades. After marching 128 miles, fighting foor 
actions, and capturing a number of guns of heavy calibre, 
in eight da^s and in the worst season of on Indian climate, 
he was yet too late to avert the terrible catastrophe. The 
day befiare he entered Cawnpore, Nana Sahib foully mur- 
dered the Vomen and children who alone survived of the 
Cawnpore garrison, and caused them to be flung, the dead 
and the dying, into a well in the courtyard of the assembly 
rooms. The indefatigable Havelock followed the trea- 
cherous Mahratta to Bhitoor,, which he captured and 
dismantled. Then collecting some boats he crossed the 
Ganges, and, thrice forcing the enemy from strong positions, 
arrived within a day’s march of Lucraow. But encumbered 
with his sick and wounded — cholera having broken out in 
his little camp — W was ' compelled to retrace his steps 
towards the river. On 'the banks of the Ganges, for 
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time, he te&ated the enemy, and captored hia gane ; 
aad a fev daya aftei%ard8, the 16th August, he inarched 
(Htt.irosi Cawiip<»e and tgaia drove them from Bhitoor. 

approaeb had enabled the ganiaon of Lucknow to sally 
forth and aecure many head of cattle, and, a little later, 
birring undeimined a hoime, they blew up above a 
hyodm of the insurgents and disabled their two heaviest 
gaas. Thus relieved, they informed General Haveloclathat 
they could hold their own until he received the reinforce^ 
ntents that were <xnigng up from Calcutta. These wopld 
have arrived at Cawnpore some wOeks sooner than they 
aotuolly did, had not Gknerol £loyd proved unequal to the 
occasion at Dinapore. Until the 25th July three regiments 
of native infantiy stationed at that place had continued 
frithful, hut circumstances having occurred to create suspi- 
cion, the general was advised to disarm them. Instead of 
doing BO, he merely ordered them to give uP their percussion 
cape before a certain hour, by which time they were making 
^ best of their way to the river Soane. When it was too 
late to be of service, H.M.’s lOtb and a battery of artillexy 
were sent in pursuit, but failed to inflict much loss. 
Subsequently a detachment under Captain Dunbar was 
despatched to relieve Arrab, a civil station closely invested 
by the Dinapore mutineers. Marching without taking pro-* 
per precautions, these troops fell into an ambush, and were 
wven bock to their boats with the loss of 160 killed and 
wounded. The glory of relieving Anah was reserved for 
Major Eyre of the Bengal artillery, who with three guaa 
and 150 men of H.M.’s 5th fusiliers, disperse the insur- 
gents, captured Jugdeespore, and restored th'e communica- 
tion between Calcutta and the Upper Provinces. 

With rare exceptions the native chiefs preserved their 
engagements with the British government during this 
critical period. The contingent forces, indeed, of Scindiah ' 
and Holkar joined the mutineen, but those princes do not 
appear to have been in any way accessory to the movement. 
The Sikh states, and especially the rajahs of Jheend*and 
Puttiala, rendered signal service, and both the Nepaulese 
government and the Maharajah Goolab Sing of Cashmere 
—who died on the 2nd August — sent considerable bodies of 
auxiliary troops to our aid. Still mqre significant is the 
fact that the villagers almost invariably* exhibited more 
sympathy for the British than^for their own countrymen. , 
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It is true that they ofteDtimes plundered unSrraed 
but they showed still less mercy to the rebel sepoys irltem* 
not iu sufficient force to protect tbemselres.' 4t tfato 
appears evident that the revolt of the Benp'sl army was 
actually a mutiny and not a popular insurrection. 

Meanwhile tm mutterings of disaffection began to be 
heard also iu the Bombay Presidency. The 27th N.I. 
biok» out into open mutiny at Kolapore, and shorlfy 
aO^erwards the 2l8t NX conspired at Kurrachee to mas* 
sacre the European inhabitants, but their projected villany 
being discovered, the/ were womptly disarmed, and the 
ringleaders justly punished.* The Joudpore Legion was 
not more faithful to its colours than other Contingent 
forces, and the trifling successes which attended their first 
movements encouraged the enemies of the British govern- 
ment throughout Ba.jpootana, to take up arms and join 
their ranks. ThS Madras troops, with the exception of 
the Sth Lt. Cavalr)-, exhibited a rare and honourable ex- 
ample of fidelity amid such wide-spread treachery and 
rebellion. But on the north-east frontier of Bengal, the 
Assamese displayed a restlessness tliat boded no good, and 
their vicinity to the Burmese on the one hand, and to the 
Santhals on the other, rendered it necessary to adopt 
enwgetic measures to keep them in awe. Unhappily, the 
Governor-General of India too rarely manifested the de- 
cision of character demanded in such an emergency. Of 
personal courage there was no want, but he was deficient 
in quickness of conception and iu moral hardihood. His 
conusellora w#re eveu more timid than himself, and thus 
the mutiuMre ’were encouraged and the European rest- 
dents ot Calcutta in the same proportion disheartened by 
the hubitbal vacillation of the government. At one time, 
dimog the advent of the great 3Iahomedan festiral of the’ 

• Mohnrrum, a ppic prevailed throughout all classes of the 
Ohnstiau inbaoitants ; aud vwas only allayed by the unex- 
pected arrival of Lord Elgin with the Shannon and the jPearl. 
At sflater period Xiord Canning honverted this feeling of 
distrust into one of disgust and indignation by appointing a 
Lieut. Governor of the Central Provinces, with two Maho- 
medan assistants, to supersede martial law, and to tie the 
bands of the military jaadersy upon whose promptness and 
resolution depended the safety both of individuals and of 
.the State. In pursuance of the same impolitic line of con- 
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an Act vis passed by tbe Legulafcure rendering it a 
'VMdenieaner Co possess arms or ammunition without first 
obtaining a licence to that e&ct. As his lordship in connoil 
had prenoualy returned an ungracious answer to a petition 
of the European community, praying that the native popn* 
lation might be disarmed ; it was felt that this was at least 
m insulting intimation that the European settlers were no 
z&ore trustworthy than the people of the country. ^ 
While these aissensions obtained at the President, Sir 
James Outram, who had succeeded General Lloyd at Diua- 
pore, hastily collected what forces, he could muster Und 
pushed on to reinforce General Ifavelock at Cawnpore. 
With characteristic magnanimity, however, he first dis- 
claimed all intention of plucking the nobly earned laurels 
from the grasp of his junior officer, and intimated his desire 
to accompany him solely in his civil capaci^ as Chief 
Commissioner of Oude. His march upvaards mm Allah- 
abad, however, was much impeded by the heavy rains, and 
nt one point a small body of the enemy attempted to harass 
his flauK ; but being vigorously attacked by a detachment 
under Major Eyre, they were destroyed almost to a nibn. 
It was thus the 19th September before General Havelock 
was in a position to cross tbe Ganges for a third time, and 
to advance with - an efficient force to relieve tbe long 
beleaguered garrison at Lucknow. 

Before that date the imperial city, the seat of the Great 
Mogul, had succumbed to British prowess. lu the latter 
part of August, General Wilson received a powerful rein- 
forcement from the Punjab under Brigadier Nicholson, an 
active and enterprising officer, and shortlydfterwords mas 

S ’ ■ id by the Cashmerian levies despatched iy the late 
arajah Goolab Sing. A still more impojtanl addition 
to his strength was caused by the arrival of a regular siege- 
train ; for hitherto he had been compelled to oppose guns, 
of very inferior calibre to the hgpvy artillery of the besieged. 
By the 8th of September the new batteries opened their 
fire, and in five days demoKshed the Cashmere bastion and 
a large portion of the adjacent curtains. On the morning 
of the 14th, at early dawn, the assault was delivered, and in 
a few minutes tbe troops mounted the breach and effected 
a lodgment within the walls. ^ On that day they seized and 
occupied “the whole line of defetaces from the Water 
• bastion to tb^ Cabul gate, including the'Cashmere gate and 
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tmetioo, the Moree gate and bastion, the feie^ b Cbcftdi, 
Bldnner’s house and the grounds about.” WhUe forcing' 
their way along the ramputs and into the intnior^of the 
city, they encountered a resolute resistance, and* before 
nightfall had to bewail the loss of 500 killed and wounded, 
of whom above £(p were officers. The magazine was carried 
on the morning of the 16tb, and 125 guns captured ; and on 
the following miy the enemy was shelled out of the palace 
and driven out of the Kishengunge battery. Daring these 
operations large masses of horse and foot retreated across 
tiie'bridge, under a well directed fire “from the very guns 
they had lately mounted forttheir own defence. A desul- 
tory series of street-fights was, however, kept up until the 
20tb, on which day the entire city once more fell into the 
hands of the English. The loss of life on the part of the 
rebels was enormous, for no quarter was asked or given on 
either side. !N'or did the conquerors escape unscathed. 
Of officers they had 12 killed and 38 wounded, and of the 
rank-and-file not fewer than 600 were put hors de condxft. 
But the result was worthy of the cost. The preetige of the 
British arms was restored, and the descendant of the fierce 
Timour fled from his shadowy throne under the protection 
of a female garb, for even m the hottest strife the British 
soldier reveres the weakness of women and children. 
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with Dupleiz, 18. 

Lahore garriaoned, 014.' 

lAke, Lord, his march upon Delhi, 878. 

Dvteati Bourquieo and the Frendi,— 
* enreta Delhi, 8/3. Battle of Laeworrae, 
975. Correspondence with Holkar, 9^. 
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3984 Diwd- M»h» B«a3o»l> mw dw> fate Ayf»ci»*48t» ‘ 
^Mjaveh^toC^wnnsr*, ytf5. IU*a<lv»ce Bit ft|wr>rtwtf iod 4tfs8t, 408 . Oom- 
'SgVuit BoUiir, an. SiiipriMi Holkar, biaqiU the Burmese, 468. Tenlhlsde- 
306. Besieges P4eg nd Bburtpcfir^ gt >. fret of, 478*~4;9. His desi^ 4M» 
Subdues Ituqjeet S'mfh, *hl6. Pursues Itabsrsjpsor, bettle of, 674. 

Uolkur, S 19 . Fsmuus aerck to the H.v* Mshomed Esol, 90. 
phssUpssi. Trests with Holksr, 333. Ushomedim empires, 7 . 

Returns to DeUii, 894. hfsludpoor,b^ecf, 411, 

liB Kiiigh commends Sikhs «t Bloodkee, Mshiuttes essist CUre, s6. Pefeiled bf 
B93.' At Fcrosshuhur, Sho. Bussjr, 89. Were vlth the Engltadi, St* 


B93.' At Fcrosshuhur, Bho. 

LuBri Count, anim u Freneh govenor* 
Mnersl, 60. Successes st Cuddelore end 
l^it St. Devld, 51. Ul-trcalmeot of the 
* nssires, 63. Storms Tanjore, end is 
beeten bask, 64, 66. Eucursiun to Areot, 
65. Besieges If^ras, 56. HMites the 


Aguiast Hfdor Aii, 37, Wars iit Bean- 
hiy and Oude, itt. Treutj with l^etd 
Csmwallis, Invasion of the Pee- 
lisn, 919. Renewed warfare, 267 ef eef. 
397, 400. An subdued, 499. *Thde tor- ' 
bttienee, 673. 


biegs, 67. SurprUci and takes Conjeve- Maitland, Sir 'rhomai, governor of Of^loB, 
rsm,— attacks fort of SVii^ewaih but ta 444. * 

repodsed,^ retreats to luU fortreM oL Malcnim, Sir John, and the Peralan sm- 
(>(nges,^to PondicbciTj, 73* Uueondi^ h^sl, 361. Pursues Cheetoo,* 413, Hto 
tiopiM eurreoder ta Col. Coote,~returns meeting with Biyee Keo« 499. Tiuatf 
to France, *-it thrown into the Bastile, with Biyee Rao. 499. Kia wise rule m 
76. Brought to trial and beheaded, 77* the state of Holkar, 438. 

LMeaetor, expeditions to India, 5, 6. MailaveUj, battle of, 930. 

Latwsrrec, battle of, 976. Malwa, settlement of, 489. 

X^anrenee, Mijar, joins NsiirJungt 91. Is Mangalore, siege of, 155. 
deceived and returna to Mures, 29. Martaban, conquest of, 4O7. 

Marches to Tricbinnpoly, 98. Stands a Medows, Geiw marches against Tippoo* 
siege there, 31. Defends Madras, 56, 197. His successes, 196. 

Takes fort in Conieveram, 68. Meerab Khan, of Khelat, 687i •?» fiv* 

Law, 51., aids Suiu]-u>Duwlafa at Plssseg, tms stormed and himself alata, m6. 


Malcnim, Sir John, and the Persian am- 
baasy, 361. Pursues Cheetoo,* 413, Hto 
meeting with Biyee Keo, 499. Tiuatf 
with Biyee Rao. 499. Kis wlae rule m 
the state of Holkar, 438. 

MailaveUj, battle of, 930. 

Malwa, settlement of, 489. 


43. C'htsed from Babar by Col. Cootc, 1 Meet Jaifter Khsn plots with the EugUah, 
48. Besieges Pstos, 79. Ilia euriout 4). Is made nabob ot Bengal. 46. Mia 

surrender to Major Caroae and Captain treaty with the EngUsh, 46. Nathmeow* 

Knox, 80. spirarv against him, 68. Gratitude to 

Lawrence, fltsjor, made prisoner by ChuL Cine,— jeatousy of the English, 66. IA' 

tur Singh, 098. trigues with the Dutch, 87. Bia death, 

IjcgisUtioo for goTvmmfntof India, 177* 

Ltslie, (Xil., hiiindrcision, 187< Meer Khan attacks Captsin Saaith, nesr 

],tn<its, Admiral, defeat^ by e fleet of In- Koocb, V96. Flics to Holkar'a a4tst* 
disroen, 287. suce, 811. Is pursu^ by Smith and 

Liitler, Sir J., marches to join commander- deleated, 318. Ravages eommittad by 
m-chief, 697. At Feros^ubur, 698. him, .346. 

Melloone. battle of, 4pl. 

hlacao, expedition to, 869* Meiities, Miyor, kUled at Ahurtpoor, 314* 

^fsciirrniy, Ijord, ^overuorof Bfadras, 187. Mcwaitce tnbcs,dlp4. 

Macdonsn, klajor-Gen. May, commander- kliddletun, Ur., 377, 978. 
lA'Chirf at kiadni*, Uif>pu«swiUi Minto, Lord, appoint^ I 
tbr eivd powers, 359 . Ferisbvs at sea, 844. His aamynistrat 
.'ido. Proceed*, to kladras to c 

5lacedoni&n invnHion. 2. there, 36(1. Returns^) 

5Iho NngUten, Sir Wilitam, British envoy MibBiouary enterprims, SJ 
at CKbul,<—Bcccnts surrender of iKwt Mo- Mogul emperors, 7,8, \l 


844. His aambiistration, 944 
Proceed*, to kladras to quell distmWngwi 
there, 36(1. Returns^* England, 371. 


['NngUten, Sir Wilitam, British envoy MisBiounry enterprims, STB efaeg. 
c CKbul,<—Bcccpts surrender of iKNit Mo- Mogul emperors, 7, 0. \l'ar^aiDet,24* H 


hsmnvd Khan, 645. Ineffective iiegc*- Conflicts fa 

tiMtiuns with the Afghans, 550. Hiaiw- of. 17. 
lurouB murder, S51. Mohsmmed A 

Maepherson, Mr., scting governor-general, the French, 

IBS. Events during ins admioiscration, iMotiammsd 
186—185. state, I7. 

^lacpherson. Captain S. C., among the Moluccss, 9. 


Conflicts betweea them, )6. Dedhu 
of. 17. 

Mohsmmed AH, of Arcot, 90. Hia fcai^ 
the French, 33. ^ 

iMobammsd Shah, 16, Kie dis t t em i 
state, 17. 


Khonds, 6I8. • Monro, flUjor, defeats Sujah lAMah, 65. 

Madras town and fort commenced, 9* Ca- Moiison, Mr., member of council, Ufi 
pituiatestothf ncnch, 18. Besieged by His death. 224. 

Lolly. .55. Improper condition of the kfonson. Cul., his disaefrous retreat, 3p« 
presidency ahcA Hyder AJi mvadei it, Bravery at Deeg, 908. At Bhuttpw 
■ 133. .kfadrai cavalry, 137. Uisputes 3i4. 


presidency whcA Hyder AJi invades it, Bravery at Deeg, 908. At 
■ 133. .kfadrai cavalry, 137. Uisputes 3i4. 
between civil and military authorities aL Moodtee, battle of, 5P3 e/ teg,' 
•W* ^ imputed treachery of* 


699. Bur 
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^ ttg. Hit trill for narder 

of Hr* AffDtir uul Jmtataut 4Bd«noB« 
9St* 

Modtuit murder of Agoev mdA nd a w oB 
«C,0S8« Sirgeof,Ar*« BoduMd«0S0. 

Vomlnf^, Earl of (Marquie Wellatlty)* 
hit Mutation, SRHI« Arowntoeat as 
arntraor^genaml, 93S< ms aninl in 
iCtdfM»~no(rotiates with satire powers* 
wUh the sizam of the Deckao* S83. 
21am war with Tiftpoo 938> 

Pisads for the Company's govtrmnent in 
Ceylon* 240—248* Rentnie to England* 
SSfl. Account of his adminisiia^an, 
388k ^Attempted Impeachment and 
t^mph, 334. 

HoRison* Ocxi.j eapedition to Arraean* 
408t 

Sltthwanpoor, battle of, 388. ^ 

UuiirOt Col., his report on ''the Tent 
CoQtreet,'* 367* Pleeed under arrest,— 
set at liherty, ass. 

Uyeorr, Hrat nith the EngHah, 186, 180. 
Army of, 180. XMsmemInnnent of Tip- 
poo Smb's empire, 885. Bevival of the 
as^nC Hindu dynasty, S36. 

Nadir Shah invades India, 16, 

Nagss> a robber tribe, 890. 

Nagpov, Apa Ssheb, liutalled ai rajah of, 
805* Battle of, 407* Annexation of, 

480. 

NapieTi Gen. Sir Charles, bis Inatmctions 
from fOTcmor-geneni, 506. Organi* 
tJition of his forces, 5 q 6. Grosses the 
Indus, — edrancea to Keeaoee, “id;. 
Bnttte of Hecance, 567—570* OattU* of 
Dubba, 571. On the Sutiedge, 000. 

fbtir Jung, marches against the Carnatic, 
V. Js murdercfl, 83. 

Ncpnul in I906, 864. War, S80« Treaty 
ratided, 884. 

Nichtdson, Captain, ioTading force under, 
10* 

Nicholson, Captain P., with other officers, 
UUed of Ferozshvhuri 60S, 

Noffbi^, Cepfeato, deodk «t Hecg, 899« 

North, fion. Mr., gdremor of Ceylon, 440 

Sflfwy. 

Non, Gen., his gallantry at Oaodahar, 
553. His MiTstaney, 557. Vietoriout 
xsarth on and deenuction of Gbuxnce, 
500, VirUey over 13,000 Afghans, 564. 

Kaaeemar's exeendon, 134* 

' .''ishtmlony, Sir David, hia defeaee of 
Delhi, 305. At Nepaul, 381. IsrecoTia. 
peased, 080. Renmrkably distinguiahed, 
488. Marches on fihiutpoor, SOI. His 
death,* ^Of. 

Omdnt-ul.Ooirah, 219. His treachery 
Smrda the Eogiisb, 850. Ris dcatb, 
800. 

Omlciiand, his bargain, 41* Isnsdceeired, 
40. His death, 40, 


hitioBs in. gifb Pits iMaMRicded fMk 
sso. Cem^ to ^ O oeif My, »gj|y 

Pagnfcm^xoeir, hettia df, 404. r 

Paget, Sir Ndsrard, qnells the nraSbaeiui 
>t ffiiacadipoor, 500. 

Pww, 880 . 0 

piitaat,betrayNusir Jong, 98. tbeoehery 
against ^e Preneb, 98. 

Patna, English lesldMts at, inassadrad|77* 
FiuU, Mr*, attempts to obtain impeaehaiMib 
of ttw Marais wallsaley, 838. 

Peiahwa et the MabratCM, hia trei^ 
with the English, 866. HU fUsffimS- 
ia^n , — trea ts again, 408, ''409. Rcttewe 
war, 408. Plight fUim Poonah, 4M«3 
seg. Treats with Sir J. Malcolm, 422. 
Suixandesr, effi. 

Perron, M., assists the Mabratlas, 905. 

Returns to lAcknow, 878* 

Persia, invades Hindustea, 10* Rmhasty 
to the eourt of, 8Sl. Mr J. ICateolm'a 
embassy. 351 * lavmsioa aif Herat by. 638. 
Pigot, Lord, aeeoantof his government at 
hfadras, 00. 

Pindsnaet, war againat the, 300. Con* 
elusion M the srar, 430* 

Pitt's bill, 170. 

Plassey, battle of, 48. 

Poeoclm, Adaural, off Pondieherry, action 
with Count d'Aebd, 51 ; another aetion 
at Trincomalee, 50. 

Pollock, Genera], bU adrmce on Jelittla- 
bad, 553. Relievoi the town, 580. 
Pondicherry, French fsetory at, 11* Be- 
sieged by the Bogliib, 10. Surrender of 
the town, 76. Rmtomtion to the 
Fnmdi, 77* 

Poonah and its peUhwa, 300. PoUUeat 
troablas, 400 et ery. 

Pophaof), CsptaiD, t^e Gamllor, 131. At 
CbnnsT, 105. 

Portuguese settlements, 5, Intrigues 
Bgainst English, 8. 

Powell, Col.* subdurs Bttndelknnd, 984* 
Proms. Docnpied, 48S. 

Punjsub wsr* 695 el aeq. Annexed* 631. 

Raffiet, Sir Stamford, his plan for British 
supremacy in the Indian archipelago, 
304. Appointed iieutenant-guvemor of 
Java, 867> At Singapore, 430. 

Ri^ba, the Mabvattn chief, 188. Asmated 
by Hutings, 185. lUliverednp as host- 
age, 138. Escapes from prison, 180, 
RojM Stheb. invests Aceot, 95. Bis sod- 
den flight, 37. 

Runnuggnr, disaster at, 037. 

Rangoon captured, 454. Sieknas of troops 
there, 400. 

Raymond, Bf., in the Deckan, 815. 
Keg^ating Act, 100. 

Rohilcund invaded, 110. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, embassy of, 6. 

Rumbold, Sir Thomas, governor of Me 
dras,00. 


«v, nu tnaro, ao* , aras, 00. 

Oude, Hastings’s amogeinestB with Hie I Jtaiitjeet8iaffh,ik|BhofBhuTtpoor,attaeked, 
nabob of, 113, Disturbances j/m 8U« Ca^tuIaCes, 310* Treaty wUh* 031». 
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APttMt «ii|^ of laUtn, meoteoamaOT- StHtnteii, CiptHB, nd Mhar tOaot, tb«ir 
m aaup«» «11. ^ dntth, cooimite mt Oott«g«u», 417. 

^ Stuart, Oenmlf cotBQUtndtBtSfidtM, 145* 

^ttuyaiir Siagli, ooBimaiida SiW» >t AU«*i, Supenedtd, I4t. ^ v 

01^ SaftnB, aidmiTRl of the French fleet, 140. 

Fichu with Httgbei, 149, 144, 147* 

flMdut AlC hii death, 387. 8u]aa-]>o«lah, nabob of Onde, oonefum 

flt, Hdeno, 10. againet Ifeer Jaffler, 63. It Bade wmer 

WtabiU dung. 81. la wimteful to tiie to Shah Alum, 78. Defeated atBtnar, 
FVeneh } eedea profineet to Buaej, 33. M* And at Cor^, 86. 'hcaty witfi the 

Me, Midw, eucee^e at KemBaendine, 470* Esgliih, 66. Bit death, 191. 

• Owpiee T*— 489. Brigadier Side SujaK, Shah, hia triumphant eiitnn|m uito 


• at the storming of Ghusnee, 443. At Cabol, MS. MainCaiee himaeU in tbo 

Jelltlabad, S&s. Hia death, 596. Balia Bitiar, 652. Bit death hy aa» 

Miette taken b? the Company, 123. laatination, 669* . . 

‘ Saiivaddy, prinee of, eommaada the Bur. Suno-u-Dowlah, tueeeedi hie grandfather, 
tneee, 4M. Ahverdy Khan, 34* Threatena the Cn- 

Sattara, n^ah instituted, fl9.B gliah ax Calcutta, 84. Taket Cotkimbu- 

MDde,treaityaith, 350. AmeenofSeinde,, . ear, 8i|. Taket Calcutta, 37. debeaten 
^tfaeir Creacheront behairiottr,~Scmdian by Clire, and impioree for peaee, 40. 
^r proclainied, 505. Choracter of tlw Defeated at Plaaaey, 44. Flight froat 

goremment of the amceri, 6/0. Sir hfoonhedabad, 45. Hia capture and 

Cbarlea Napier appointed governor of rile death. 46. 

prorinee, 671. Burnt, factory at, 7* Solzedby the Mogul, 

Scindi^, the Mehratta chief, hie prepaiv 1). MiBgoremmentof the Nabob there, 
tiona for aar, 266. Defeated at Aaenye. S6j. The Company ^mei the govern. 
271. And at Delhi. 272. Sign* freaQ' of ment.—precent conation of, 265. 


peace, 279. Other treatiea, 3>9, 324. Sutledge,the.maedbyourtioopf,6l0. 
Kia duplicity, 410. Suttee aboliahea, 510. 

Sikheor Seikhi.inrade Delhi,l6. Embafay. 
to the, 346. Their diaordered atate, 641. 

hfurdera and rfvolutiona, 683, 583. The TanJore, war with. ip. Conquered, 98. 
'*Punchea,**584. Their defeat at kfood- The Company obttuw aovercign rule 


kee, 595, 

Fei^a, deteiia relating to. 29. 30. 
Scringapatam threatened by fhllartoa, 250. 


there, 262. 

Singh, reinforeea Sikhi at Ferozahuhor, 


Firat aiege by Corewalha, 304. Second Templeton, Lieutenant, killed at BhurU 
ait’ge by General Horria, 231 . poor, 3 14. 

Shah Alum, grant to, 87. Hia degraded Trat contract, .'157. 
condition aa mogul, 1 12. In the Bohilia Thackwell. Sir J., at Sobnon, 01t]L 
war, 217. Weieomea Lord Lake atOelht, Thomas, Geo., the Iriah rajah, ssl. 


Timour'a cenquesta, /. 

Shapuree, iaiand of, taken, 4So. 'nDnevelly, apread of Cbriitianity there, 

Sherc Singh deaertaour wmy, 026. Sur- 875. 

renders to the Bntiah, 03 1 . Tippoo Saib attacks Madnia,«—ia defeated 

Shore, Sir John, appointed governor.gene- oy Colonel South, 95. Actiona on the 

nl, 20p. ^ HiapaciBc policy, 811. DC' Coromandel coaat, 130, 142. Succe^ 

pose* Vizier All, and niiica Sandut All to hts father Hydcm24^. Siege of Man <• 

the throne of Oude, 217. Character of galore, 256. Ma^ra peace, 158. Bentflt 

biff adminutniCioo, 219. Kit reaigsa* of war, 180. Description of hia ipM, 

tion, 230. 189. HU character, iQi). Inv^ei Tra- 

Shujoh.uUAfulk, king of Cabul, 346. vlncore, 193. Beamed ib Seringapotom, 

Slam, emhasay to, 439. King of, hia eon> 2U4. Aecepta condiriona of Com< 

duct during the Dumieae war, 406. pany, 205. HU aona restored to him, 

Simla, council at, 530. Lord EUenborougb, 290. Hia ilLwill to the Engliah, 220. 

ptoclamarion at, 504. Hia preptraiiona for a new war,~-trea^ 

Siogapoctr, riae of, 4J9. with the French. 325. Defeated at 

Smith, Gen., pursues Meet Khan, 913. • lavelly, 330. Retreata, and la beiieged 
Fullowa the peiahwa. 418. in Seringapatam, 231. Hit death, 231. 

Smith, Sir Henry, at battle of Moodkee, Burial, 282. Some detaiU of hU babita, 

595. ^ At Feiotahubur, 598. March to 233,334. Dismemberment of Bia empire, 

IxKidianah, 6i>i. Leads at Aliwal, 005. 230. Hia aona, 230. Happy reaulta to 

Sobiaon, liottle of, 606 et s^q* the Company of Tippoo’a laat war, 233. 

Soineraet, M^or, killed, 6o3. 2i0. 

Soenee, battle 430. Todd, Captain, murdered by Holktr, ^9. 

Sparkea, ‘Captain, hU death. 426. TraTancore invaded by l^ppoo, 193. 

Stacey, Brigadier, leada infantry at S^ Treamat Mooiahedulm, 45. 
braoQ, 008. j^Mclfmapoly beiieged by ChuadaSaheb, 
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93. B«Ii«vedbjU«ren€e,38. 
by the Fre^t 31 ^ 

*^'*r!Tnbnbjf^ murfetm IhaShartn^ 886 Hw 
impmoament and cscipef 999. ilia cap- 
tllR,4Sa 

UmbiUa, 967 

iJpton, Golvael] at Poonaii, tss. 

V$nilttart. Governor, 78 
Vellore wotiny tt, ^7 # 

''»ier jUi, 2il fin iligbt, 353 Invades 
Qadf,«»fttee to tho nj«h of Jvpoor — 
111 dolivered up — ^mpiuoned at Vellore.*^ 
there Aee, 956 

<VaMemar, Pnnce at Ferorahohur 603 
^Valkcr, Colonel operatiaoa againac the 
Pindapeee, 307. ^ ^ 

Wallace, l/olooel, take* Chandore, 310 
%Valah, Ci^taui* atUuked hy fioer Khao, 
812« 

Wataun JLlmiral, attache Anfria piratea, 
33 Saiia to < alcutta, 99 Seiaen Chan- 
deraagore «iith ( lire 40 Hia death, 47« 
^VellealeT, Colonel Arthur eoiDRi'ind^the 
nilain^a force — ^joifia Harna at t ellore, 
990 Attheatcgeof Se^ngipatam 2<l 
la ^mflundaiit of iht tea u ^eitabUahea 


IHE 


order and cnvfl^Wtcet 91^ 
pa^ aguoae l>lihondiali waugllganlj^ 
mamodera, 241, 243 Rcttoved fMoj 
Myiora to act m Ceylon, ->*«etpnu 
Bombay, 844 To Uyaore, 849 M a i e hee 
to Sennppatam, 4268 BattbofAecav^ 
26 q Argaum. 276 Bealegea GawtU 
Ghur, 277 Bn marcbea, 279 Bucaii| 
of draught cattle, 981 Andofbniga 7 t*% 
282. Ite^iew of fata of^rationa in lndi% 
98S The duke of Wettiapten moeaf 
vote of thanka to Lord BU^boroagb I 4 
the Rouae of Lorila, 571 ’ 

Wcllealey. Honourable Henry, coneliidni| 
a treaty at Lucknow « ith the k|oB 4 
Oude, 4S7 Takes charge of tbf ptof 
rtneea ceded, 358 

Wheeler kK , me^er dl ooanel!, 195* 1 

WhiaU, General, at Age of Mooltafi, 9032 

Wilaon, Commodore, defeat! Dutch 
dron in the Hooghly, 7 I 

kandaboo, treaty of peace ugned at, 495, 

Zada Shah, hie advance on Bengal 68. 
Hie letter to Clive, Ol Hu retreat, 65. 
Abaumee title of ' King ot the world,** 
78 

Zemaun Shah, 918, 250, 3^0. 
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